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Amounts available for obligation 








| 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


| 
Appropriation or estimate. _.._.......-.....------------ $2, 032, 143, 000 | $1, 605,897,750 | $1, 312, 000, 000 
Transferred to— | } 
“Grants to States, surveys and school construction, | | 
Office of Education,’’ Federal Security Agency, | 
pursuant to sec. 209 (d) of Public Law 815, 8ist | | 
CONN SS Sob tach this. cine dee add dehseeetobtin eae leodciadedaand ses | AMD Joka divdenseotons 
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Amounts available for obligation—Continued 










































































1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate ¥ 
Transferred to—Continued 3 
“Maintenance and operation of schools, Office of | 4 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 1951,’’ pur- | - 
suant to sec. 8 (¢) of Public Law 874, 8Ist Cong_-__|_..........___-.- —$27, 200 Gokenume teams = % 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate._._....____- $2, 032, 143,000 | 1, 605,774,550 | $1, 312, 000, 000 : 
Applied to contract authorization..................-...- —414, 000,000 | —340, 000, 000 —57, 000, 000 : 
Contract authorization ote nuaide hatasueece RUD fc er ee : 
Prior year balances reappropriated _- Reinidies cau Segens 57, 271, 317 | ea 
Reimbursements from other accounts piddaeueh ies 1, 186, 248 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
Total available for obligation. ___....._._._-_-_-.-.-_- 1, 976, 750, 565 1, 307, 967, 639 | 1, 256, 200, 000 
Balance reappropriated for subsequent year_____._-.._.- 40, 993, 089 j_...20225.22.--. Ce Se Fe OAs oN 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (contract au- j F| 
NOTE) ps neni cecetin one eenn sadn deacemeeeeeeiee 10, 558/900: j.. 2 2 .e2 tk | Shu de IS. 2 
Obligations incurred............-.-.-----.-------- 1, 925, 204,176 | 1,307, 967, 630 | 1, 256, 200, 000 j 
} 
Obligations by activities 3 
Description | 1951 actual | 195: £2 estimate| 1953 estimate & 
Pa ie Se eae Rc ON ee ee elt ise. a creas eS point 4 
1, Operations (accrued cost basis): | i 
(a) Source and fissionable materials...........-...-..----- _..| $138, 272, 654 | $254, 221,500 | $341, 500,000 
GS i irises cede oe by bea ohn nagionelemen | 141, 515, 021 200, 647, 900 228, 000, 000 
o> Seen See eS oo ace cranee 40, 572, 011 65, 204, 000 92, 400, 000 
(d) Physical research aes eR tee w----------| 31,488, 918 37, 265, 600 43, 100, 000 
10) Ta a | 20,615, 908 23, 285, 500 24, 600, 000 
(f) Community PRIN sas co Act es eee 4, 037, 086 2, 979, 900 2, 800, 000 
(g) Program direction and administration. .....---------- 23, 800, 838 31, 366, 974 35, 400, 000 
Pr I IRD ooo ck ncn anccnnwneenceawane 400, 302, 436 614, 971, 374 767, 800, 000 3 
Reimbursable costs- - ik laa ne ae be alicia gaeaoid aerate 1, 186, 248 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 3 
Increase or decrease (—) in: ; 
tones MaweRONtOE 8 cos sos S Secs kc eee eee Sad —1, 451, 253 5, 950, 372 3, 202, 000 ; 
Special reactor materi: °° ee Se aed 6, 396, 657 —786, 396 5, 561, 000 ; 
Other mpettll meee 5 sad i ee 243, O76 2, 019, 895 2, 037, 000 ‘ 
a isis csi nici oniicinendin dines abana 10, 685, 960 | —18, 876, 223 700, 000 : 
Unmmmassen Gomes. ooo 2S eco. : 50, 385, 424 118, 172, 960 22, 200, 000 
Payments to or from (—) other agenci Senne eee be —36, 073 263, OOO fk e3 cess 
Total operating obligations. -......-..---.-- POs Pee Oa ‘ _ 467, 712, 475 5 | 722, 388, 982, 802, 700, 000 
2. Plant and equipment (obligations): a as OR 
(a) Source and fissionable materials facilities-_--__.. ~~ 1, 247, 494, 197 359, 962, 271 311, 400, 000 
C0): rE kia in omg ind aannesewiess ene 103, 565, 791 114, 314, 416 55, 000, 000 
(c) Reactor development facilities -.._........-.----.---.-- 52, 556, 879 50, 147, 317 44, 100, 000 
(d) Physical research facilities__--.-.....---.-------------- 5, 341, 568 4, 894, 115 5, 985, 000 
(e) Biology and medicine facilities. --.-.......-.-.-------- 5, 184, 282 4, 020, 900 515, 000 : 
Cf) COCmERIE Fy TI na 8 SSC hk eee cle 11, 725, 048 16, 276, 022 5, 500, 000 : 
(g) Administrative facilities_........-...-.-.----- seharceben 200, 776 WE ' 
(h) Equipment not included in construction projects--__ -- 31, 423, 160 35, 914, 632 31, 000, 000 
Total plant and equipment obligations.._...........-.-- 1, 457, 491, 701 585, 578, 657 | 453, 500, 000 
Oliigntions Incunwes........- .cqrssnciseenipds<ceniensesnitetn he , 925, 204, 176 il, 307, 967, 639 | 1, 256, 200, 000 





Note.—The Commission’s estimates for operations (as distinguished from the plant and equipment 
estimates) are based on costs to be accrued during each of the fiscal years, converted in total to the required 
obligational authority. Operating costs shown do not include provision for depreciation of plant and 
equipment. Estimates for plant and equipment are shown on an obligation basis; the relationship between 
obligations and accrued costs for plant and equipment is shown in the statement of program and per- 
formance, as contained in the 1953 budget document. 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 














riba casas 





Total number of permanent positions___...............---..-- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions......_...........--. 
Average number of all employees. -_.............-.-.....------ 


Average salaries and grades: 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary............- BE OE Siny eae EAP SS SFR Be 
RTT ies i Sn sina ictsincine wishes jibveweLwibenodet 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Te ERED EEE CES EOL ELE Aa EE CH RE a6 ee ag 
Fn BNE IGE Cie eae nT peat ar Ree a x 
Ungraded positions: Average salary. _..............-..--- 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Personal services: 


Part-time and rao genio ERS ees Se BE s 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__.-- iumedaeaabie 
Payment above basic rates______- : a 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 


Total personal services.__._.......---.-- 


i i ge ae es 


Transportation of things. .___- 


C ommunication Serv: ices Sp roe pe eka Ree ot eee oe Pe 


Printing and ceredmetion PE aay ea eee wth ie aod 
Other contractual services. ...........-......----..----.-- 
Services performed by other agencies__.._._....__.__-- 


GB emrree Bins rnneerigie eo eee 
NS ESTELLE OR: Sy Ee A 


I RUIN ie aE on enn nea wcmmann 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions-____....-_...____-- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities--...............__....-- 
ee ee MUOOMINNONNE sik lie ses e lla 
SN iiss ids., cities wphcmenieeiawaweenanidiok oedh dud 


"TORRE CCE ON os ic ia ca ate 


ORLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


OG? Other contractual services... ... 125s ce ek ne ckak 


PURE SOUTER... Canna cone bonne senudlloosecoane 











| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
6,851 | 7,306 7, 505 

29 | 37 | 37 

5, 249 | 6, 248 | 7,140 

$4, 624 $5, 267 | $5, 372 
GS-7.5 | GS-7.9 | GS-8.0 

$3, 075 | $3, 487 $3, 565 
CPC-4r! CPC CPC-63 

$3, 452 | $3, is g $3, 631 





$23, 202,578 | $31, 067, 53: 
215, 485 a 
"7, 452, 902 | 
5, 838 





_ 


24,876,803 | = 3 
| 1, 680, 051 | 
2, 532, 697 | 
1, 769, 320 | 1, 852, 748 





061, 719 | 1, 107, 499 


5 2, 134, 970 

43,261,821 | 70, 490, 547 55,616, 911 
280, 841 411, 403 399, 920 

353, 655, 328 | 548, 610, an | 592, 401, 652 
2, 244 | 70, 711 | 62, 804 
37,614,898 | 59, 990.: or | 107,077,732 
31,423,160 | 35,914,632 | 31,000,000 

1, 426,068, 541 | 549,664,025 | 422, 500,000 
816, 162 | 226, 450 | 200. 000 

ere 10, 500 10, 500 

10,951 80, 119 106, 396 
CORES EH 100,000 100, 000 








| 
|__| 

1, 924,017, 928 |1, 306, 767, 639 | 1, 255, 00, 000 
| | 


1, 200, 000 | | 1, 200, 000 


1, 925, 204, 176 iI, 307, 967, 639 | 1, 256, 200,000 
\ 














Unliquidated obligations, start of year__- 
Obligations incurred during the year_....._.._.---- LB then) TARE | 


Analysis of expenditures 





| 


j 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Deduct: 


ELI TEED AD aA ie 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year-__...-.....-.-_-.-- 


POUR GONG IUres. oe Pk apes ct 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations: 
Out of appropriations to liquidate contract authori- 
zation... .- tobe > : 
Out of new obligational authority =e 6 SS eee © ep 
Out of prior authorizations___._____- tn sticy bccn aed 


| $808, 222,695 $1.835,506,438 ($1, 442, 274, 077 
1, 925, 204, 176 1, 307, 967, 639 | 1, 256, 200, 000 


\2, 733, 426, 871 |3, 143, 474,077 | 2,698, 474,077 


1, 186, 248 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 


-|1, 835, 5, 506, 438 |1, 442, 274,077 | 947, 274, 077 


| 896, 73: 734, 185 1, 700, 000. 000 | 1, 750, 000, 000 





| | 


| 
| 
| 





334, 592, 741 300, 000. 000 57, 000, 000 
318, 173, 036 400, 000, 000 415, 000, 000 
243, 968, 408 1,000, 000,000 | 1, 278, 000, 000 





Mr. Gorr. The committee is pleased 


to have with us this morn- 


ing Mr. Gordon Dean, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
accompanied by Mr. Glennan, Commissioner; Mr. Murray, Commis- 
sioner; Mr. Smyth, Commissioner; Mr. Boyer, 


Mr. 


Williams, Deputy General Manager; Mr. 


General Manager; 


Farrell, Assistant 


General Manager; Mr. Hollis, General Counsel; Mr. Johnson, Director, 
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Division of Raw Materials; Mr. Cook, Director, Division of Produc- 
tion; Mr. ‘Towne, Division of Production; Mr. Shaw, Manager, Han- 
ford Operations Office; Mr. Nelson, Manager, Savannah River Opera- 
tions Office; Mr. Sapirie, Manager, Oak Ridge Operations Office; 
Colonel Fields, Director, Division of Military Application; Mr. Tyler, 
Manager, Sante Fe Operations Office; Mr. Cole, Sante Fe Operations 
Office; Mr. DiLuzio, Santa Fe Operations Office; Mr. Bloch, Director, 
Division of Construction and Supply; Mr. Taylor, Division of Con- 
struction and Supply; Mr. Hafstad, Director, Division of Reactor 
Development; Mr. Robinson, Division of Reactor Development; 
Mr. Johnson, Director, Division of Research; Mr. McDaniel, Deputy 
Director, Division of Research; Dr. Warren, Director, Division of 
Biology and Medicine; Mr. Salisbury, Director, Division of Informa- 
tion Services; Mr. Waller, Director, Division of Organization and 
Personnel; Mr. Noble, Controller;.and Mr. McCarthy, Assistant 
Controller for Budgets. 
Mr. Dean, do you have a statement for us? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Dean. I have an unclassified statement here. 

With the permission of the committee I should like to insert in the 
record a brief general statement concerning the Commission’s program 
and budget estimates. I would then like to go off the record in order 
to make a classified statement, containing more detailed information in 
a number of important respects than 1s possible in an unclassified 
statement. 


REVIEW OF ATOMIC ENERGY DEVELOPMENTS SINCE MID-1951 


_ Several months have passed since we last appeared before your 
committee. Perhaps it would be helpful to mention some of the more 
important developments in the atomic energy program during the last 
6 months. Some of these have not only influenced the budget 
estimates before you today, but will also lead to substantial additional 
expenses in fiscal years 1953, 1954, and beyond. 

First, analysis of the results of the weapon tests at Eniwetok last 
spring and in Nevada last fall has both confirmed and accelerated the 
advances being made in weapon research and development. 

Second, the production of fissionable materials has continued to 
increase and at lower unit costs. The output of these materials and 
the production of weapons continued in accordance with the schedules 
set for the year by the President under the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act. 

Third, the outlook for increased supplies of uranium ore, here and 
abroad, has continued to improve. This factor made possible a care- 
ful joint study, begun last spring by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of Defense, to determine the extent to which the 
presently authorized capacity to produce plutonium and uranium 235 
might be further increased. On January 17, 1952, the President 
announced his approval of an expansion program. 

While these appear to be the most significant recent events from our 
present point ‘of view, there have of course been many other vital 
developments which might be mentioned. These are concerned es- 
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pecially with the peacetime future of atomic energy. In the rapidly 
widening field of reactor development, the experimental production of 
electricity from a nuclear reactor has been announced recently at the 
reactor testing station. Industry has demonstrated an interest in 
onphenay the problems of private enterprise development of this new 
source of energy and preliminary reports have been received recently 
from three of the four industrial teams that are now appraising the 
technical and economic aspects of power-materials producing reactors. 
In the field of physical research we are making a successful effort 
during this period of national emergency to bring about closer contact 
between the basic research work in the educational institutions and 
the research activities of the Commission. The biology and medicine 
program has provided the radiological monitoring necessary to execute 
the continental weapon tests and is continuing to develop means of 
protecting people from radiation. New scientific avenues have been 
opened to the great questions of treating cancer in human beings and 
of understanding the process of photosynthesis in plants. Also, some 
progress has been made in understanding the source of atomic energy, 
namely, those forces which act to hold the atomic nucleus together. 


IMPACT OF THE PROPOSED EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The estimates for fiscal year 1953 that are being considered by the 
committee today do not provide any funds for the proposed expansion 
program just mentioned. The estimates for this purpose are now 
being prepared and are expected to be presented to the Congress soon. 
The expansion of facilities is now roughly estimated to cost between 
$5 and $6 billion. While the program’s impact will be spread out 
over several years, there will be some expenses before the end of the 
present fiscal year and expenses will mount in fiscal year 1953 to pro- 
ceed with procurement and construction. In order therefore to initi- 
ate this program and to proceed with site selection, advance procure- 
ment and preliminary design, it will be necessary shortly, first, to 
request the Congress for substantial additional obligation authority 
this fiscal vear, and, second, to amend the 1953 estimates now before 
the committee. 

Because the tangible results of the proposed expansion program, as 
measured in additional fissionable materials and an increased weapon 
stockpile, will not be forthcoming for some vears, it is vital in the 
interim that the presently authorized program be carried forward as 
rapidly and effectively as possible. The estimates for fiscal year 1953 
being considered today cover the continuing requirements of the pres- 
ent program. 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE 1953 ESTIMATES 


In the 1953 budget statement before the committee we are request- 
ing $1,255 million for new obligational authority and $57 million in 
cash to liquidate obligations incurred under contract authority in 
prior vears, or a total of $1,312 million. When expressed in terms of 
costs (or expenses) to be incurred in fiscal year 1953, the budget esti- 
mates represent costs for operating purposes of $768 million and costs 
for plant and equipment of $976 million. A reconciliation of these 
costs with the request for obligational authority is presented in the 
budget estimate. 
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It may be seen that operating costs in fiscal year 1953 will increase 
about $153 million, or by 25 percent, above those in fiscal year 1952. 
Plant and equipment costs, however, are estimated to decline $124 
million, or by 11 percent, below those in the preceding year. This 
decline in plant and equipment costs would be more than offset by the 
additional expenses of the proposed expansion program if funds for 
this purpose are authorized by the Congress. 

The 25 percent increase in fiscal year 1953 operating costs is spread 
largely among the programs of source and fissionable materials, 
weapons and reactor development. Expenses for raw materials are 
expected to rise appreciably in fiscal year 1953 as the result of new 
sources of supply, increased production from present sources and 
increases in prices. Expenses for fissionable materials are expected 
to rise above fiscal year 1952, in large part because of the initial 
operation of new production facilities. (Progress in the construction 
of major facilities will be described later by the Director of Produc- 
tion.) The expenses for the weapons program are expected to increase 
above fiscal year 1952 because of the greater supply of fissionable 
material available for fabrication into weapons and the number of 
weapons and weapon types being manufactured. The expenses of 
the reactor development program are expected to rise above fiscal 
vear 1952 as most phases of the program to develop improved reactors 
for the production of materials, advanced types of reactors for sub- 
marine propulsion, and general reactor research and development 
continue to broaden. The expenses of the physical research and 
biology and medicine programs are expected to increase only moder- 
atelv because of limitations of available scientific manpower. 

The 1953 estimates before you include $454 million of obligational 
authority for plant and equipment. The greater part of this is $284 
million for the Savannah River project, the amount by which our 
supplemental request was reduced last fall. The remaining $170 
million is for a wide variety of continuing and new projects, for the 
most part required in our weapons, reactor development, and 
fissionable materials activities. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET BREAKDOWN 


Mr. Gore. At this point it might be well for Mr. MeCarthy to 
summarize the dollar breakdown of the budget. 

Mr. McCarruy. I would like to point out first, if I may, the books 
of justification which we have submitted to the committee. We have 
submitted three volumes. Volumes I and II cover our operations, 
and volume III covers our plant and equipment. We have attempted 
this year to insert both the classified and unclassified information in a 
single book, which we hope wil make it a little better than it has been 
in previous vears, when they were in different books and we had to 
move from one book to the other. 

The classified material is on the light green paper, and the unclassi- 
fied is on the white. We have previously furnished io the committee 
copies of the unclassified justifications and separate sets of classified 
material for the committee’s use. 

I would suggest that pages 1 through 15 should be inserted in the 
record as a summary of the budget breakdown. 

Mr. Gore. Those will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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BupGet EstTiMates FoR Fiscat YEAR 1953 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

Appropriation requested 

An appropriation of $1,312,000,000 is required to provide for the 1953 estimates. 
The amount requested for new obligations in 1953 is $1,255,000,000. The 
remaining $57,000,000 is required to liquidate obligations incurred under contract 
authority in prior years. The appropriation of this amount will practically 
complete the financing of all contract authority amounting to $1,566,224,628 
granted the Commission for the fiscal years 1948 through 1951. Nonew contrac- 
tual authority was granted for 1952 and none is being requested for 1953. 


Comparison of estimated obligations 
Actual obligations in 1951 and estimated obligations for 1952 and 1953, shown 
separately for operations and additions to plant and equipment, compare as 


follows: 
{In millions of dollars] 


] 
| 
| 
| 





Estimate, Estimate, 


| 
Actual, fiscal | | fiscal year fiscal year 











. | 
somos 1952 | ~—s1983 
1 
Operations ___- SB Jnathannad bn tec es oswitheh duivcawneg $467.7 | $722. 4 | 1 $802. 7 
Plant and equipment. f REP AE Bil Cae ae BL TE Tae. 1, 475. 5 585.6 | 453. 5 
Pi SDS ad ily ahaa ald i eats thesis 1, 925.2 1, 308. 0 11, 256. 2 





1 Includes an estimated $1.2 million of reimbursable work for other agencies, for which an appropriation 
is not requested. 


Cost-performance presentation 

The Commission’s budget for fiscal year 1953 is the third annual budget to 
be presented on a “‘cost-performance”’ basis. The funds required for operations 
and for plant and equipment are presented separately and in a different manner. 

Operations.—For each of the several programs into which the Commission’s 
activities have been grouped, the funds required for operations are expressed in 
terms of incurred costs. These costs include the expense of labor, materials, 
and services actually to be consumed during the year for each operating activity. 
Not ineluded in the budgeted costs are the depreciation expenses applicable to 
the various fixed assets used in each activity, although depreciation expenses 
and reserves are recorded in the Commission’s accounts and shown in its financial 
statements. 

The amount of obligations to be incurred for operations has been determined 
by adding to or deducting from the total of the operating costs estimated for 
each program, the estimated costs of reimbursable work and the estimated net 
increases or decreases, respectively, in inventories, cash working funds, unliqui- 
dated obligations, and transfers to or from other agencies. 

Plant and equipment.—The obligational authority required during 1953 for 
plant and equipment has been estimated in terms of the amounts of contracts 
and orders to be placed during the year for this purpose. The costs to be incurred 
during the year for plant and equipment are also shown, as well as the resulting 
changes in working capital and unliquidated obligations for this work. The 
appropriation amount requested for plant and equipment, however, is based 
directly on the requirement for new obligational authority, and does not depend 
upon the rate at which construction costs are expected to be incurred during 
the year. 

SUMMARY OF OPERATING PROGRAMS 


The operating activities cs urried on by the Commission and its contractors 
are grouped in terms of five major programs and two subsidiary or supporting 
programs. Set forth below is a brief analysis of the estimated costs to be in- 
curred for each of these operating programs, and of the other factors which 
determine the total obligational authority required for operations. More de- 
tailed information is provided in the justifications set forth in subsequent pages. 


Operating costs 

Total operating costs in 1953 are estimated as $767.8 million, compared with 
$615 million expected to be incurred in 1952, and $400.3 million actually 
incurred in 1951. 
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1. Source and fissionable materials program.—The production of source and 
fissionable materials begins with the exploration for and procurement of uranium 
ores and concentrates. These are refined into feed materials for the gaseous 
diffusion plants at Oak Ridge, which produce uranium 235, and for the reactors 
at Hanford, which produce plutonium. The amounts of these fissionable ma- 
terials produced are the limiting factor in the production of atomic weapons. 
Development work at each manufacturing step is carried out with the aim of 
improving efficiency and product quality in both existing plants and those 
under construction. ‘ 

The operating costs in 1953 for this program are estimated at $341.5 million, 
compared with $254.2 million in 1952. Increased quantities of both raw materials 
and fissionable materials will be procured or produced in 1953. 

2. Weapons program.—The weapons program is concerned with the production 
of atomic weapons and their maintenance in a state of constant readiness. To 
this end, research, development, and testing are also carried on in order to improve 
existing weapon types, devise new types, and enlarge the body of fundamental 
scientific knowledge related to the use of nuclear energy in weapons. 

Operating costs of the weapons program are estimated at $228 million in 1953, 
compared with $200.6 million estimated for 1952. Increased numbers of weapons 
will be produced in 1953; weapon testing activities will be continued; and the 
personnel strength of the principal weapons laboratories at Los Alamos and Sandia, 
in New Mexico, will be higher than in 1952. 

3. Reactor development program.—Major emphasis in reactor development is 
directed to increasing the output and efficiency of reactors for the production of 
fissionable material, including both existing reactors and those under construction; 
developing reactors of radically changed design for this same purpose; and pro- 
viding prototype reactors for the propulsion submarines and military aircraft. 
These efforts contribute to the longer range objective of economical production of 
electric power. Extensive research is also devoted to general problems of reactor 
design, such as development of new materials, shielding, and systems of heat 
transfer and chemical processing. While maximum use is made of Commission- 
owned facilities, in 1953 more work will be carried out by industrial contractors 
in their own plants and laboratories. 

Operating costs for reactor development in 1953 are estimated as $92.4 million, 
compared with $65.2 million estimated for 1952. 

4. Physical research program.—Research in the physical sciences of physics, 
chemistry, metallurgy, and mathematics seeks to provide fundamental knowledge 
and understanding as a basis for future atomic energy achievement. This research 
is carried on in the Commission’s laboratories and to an increasing degree is sup- 
ported at numerous universities and colleges throughout the United States. 

Operating costs in 1953 for physical research are estimated as $43.1 million, 

compared with $37.3 million estimated for 1952. Much of the increase represents 
the cost of nuclear studies to be undertaken with new large-scale research 
instruments. 
5. Biology and medicine program.—The Commission’s primary concern in the 
field of biology and medicine is to determine the nature and extent of radiation 
and other atomic energy hazards; to prescribe adequate protective measures for 
the Commission’s operations; and to provide relevant information to its con- 
tractors, the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and the Department of 
Defense. Research on problems specifically related to these responsibilities and 
on the whole broad problem of the reactions of living organisms to ionizing radi- 
ation is carried on in Commission laboratories and supported at a large number of 
universities, colleges, and hospitals. Also supported or encouraged is the applica- 
tion of radioactive materials to biological and agricultural research and to the 
study and treatment of cancer. 

The estimated operating costs to be incurred in 1953 for biology and medicine 
are $24.6 million, compared with costs of $23.3 million expected in 1952. 

6. Community operations—The communities of Los Alamos, N. Mex., Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, Wash., and certain housing at other locations, are 
operated to provide essential support for the weapons and source and fissionable 
materials programs. The costs of operating and maintaining the housing, 
commercial facilities, public utilities, schools, and other municipal services are 
largely offset by revenues. 

The estimated net costs to be incurred in 1953 for community operations are 
$2.8 million, compared with $3 million in 1952. 

7. Program direction and administration—The salaries and other expenses of 
Commission personnel engaged in general management, executive direction, and 
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technical supervision of program operations, the negotiation and administration 
of contracts, and other related administrative activities, are grouped together 
under the general heading of proguam direction and administration. The salaries 
and other expenses of Commission personnel engaged in nonadministrative 
activities, such as safeguarding shipments of fissionable materials and property, 
and providing police and fire protection at plants and communities, are included 
under the programs to which their work relates. The Commission administers 
its widely scattered operations through the Washington headquarters office, eight 
operations offices, and more than a score of local area offices. 

The estimated costs of $35.4 million to be incurred in 1953 for program direction 
and administration compare with costs of $31.4 million estimated for 1952. 

8. Other obligational requirements for operations.—In addition to the operating 
costs summarized above, obligational requirements are also affected by the 
following: 

(a) Costs of reimbursable work to be performed for other agencies are expected 
to amount to $1.2 million in 1953, the same amount as in 1951 and 1952. Al- 
though these reimbursable costs increase the total obligations to be incurred 
they are offset by reimbursements in the same amount in arriving at the appro- 
priation request. 

(6) Stores inventories must be increased $3.2 million in 1953 to supply the 
expanding requirements of the operating programs. In 1952 they will show an 
estimated increase of $6 million compared with a decrease of $1.5 million in 1951. 
The total value of stores inventories at the end of 1953 will be $85,378,556. 

(c) Special reactor materials being stockpiled for future use are expected to 
increase $5.6 million in 1953, compared with an estimated decrease of $0.8 million 
in 1952 and an increase of $6.4 million in 1951. The total value of such inven- 
tories at the end of 1953 will be $18,292,504. 

(d) Other special materials, being stockpiled for future use for purposes other 
than construction of reactors, will increase in 1953 by an estimated $2 million, the 
same as the estimated increase for 1952. The increase in 1951 was $0.2 million. 
The total value of these special materials inventories at the end of 1953 will be 
$6,714,532. 

(e) Working capital advances to operating contractors will increase by an esti- 
mated $0.7 million in 1953. An estimated decrease of $18.9 million is expected 
in 1952, compared with an increase of $10.7 million in 1951. 

(f) Unliquidated obligations for operations will increase by an estimated $22.2 
million in 1953. The estimated increase for 1952 is $118.2 million and the actual 
increase in 1951 was $50.4 million. This continued growth in unliquidated obli- 
gations reflects the increasing annual cost of the Commission’s production and 
research programs and the fact that most of the contracts for operation of Com- 
mission plants and laboratories are executed in the year preceding that in which 
the costs will be incurred. The cost of the following year’s operations under such 
contracts is therefore included in the unliquidated obligations outstanding at the 
close of the fiscal vear. 


SUMMARY OF PLANT AND EQUIPMENT PROGRAMS 


Plant and equipment obligations 

The estimated obligational authority required in 1953 for plant and equipment 
is $453.5 million. Obligations in 1952 for this purpose are expected to be $585.6 
million, compared with actual obligations in 1951 of $1,457.5 million. 

The obligational authority required for each of the plant and equipment pro- 
grams is summarized below. 

1. Source and fissionable materials facilities —Obligational authority of $311.4 
million is requested for source and fissionable materials facilities in 1953. An 
estimated $360 million will be obligated for this purpose in 1952, compared with 
actual obligations of $1,247.5 million in 1951. 

The $284.2 million requirement for the Savannah River plant project represents 
more than half of the entire request for plant and equipment. Appropriation of 
this amount would bring to $1,180 million the obligational authority granted for 
this over-all project. The remaining $27.2 million for source and fissionable ma- 
terials facilities is required for numerous projects which will supplement or improve 
major facilities already in use or under construction, mainly at Hanford, Wash.; 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.; and Fernald, Ohio. 

2. Weapons facilities —New obligational authority of $55.0 million is required 
in 1953 for weapons facilities. Obligations of $114.3 million are expected to be 
incurred in 1952, compared with actual obligations of $103.6 million incurred for 
weapons facilities in 1951. 
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Most of the $55.0 million request is required for projects initiated at numerous 
sites in prior years. The major new project to be undertaken is a new building 
for the technical area at Los Alamos, for which $6.9 million is required. 

3. Reactor development facilities —The obligational authority required in 1953 
for reactor development facilities is $44.1 million. In 1952 it is expected that 
$50.1 million will be obligated for this purpose, compared with actual obligations 
of $52.6 million in 1951. 

Approximately $37.1 million of the $44.1 million requested is required for the 
continuation, initiation or completion of construction work on a number of experi- 
mental and prototype reactors designed to produce fissionable materials or to 
provide power for submarine and aircraft propulsion. The remaining $7.0 million 
is required for chemical processing facilities and a variety of small projects, 
principally at the Oak Ridge and Argonne National Laboratories, the Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory, and the Reactor Testing Station in Idaho. 

4. Physical research facilities ——For physical research facilities obligational 
authority of $6.0 million is required in 1953. It is expected that obligations incur- 
red for this purpose during 1952 will amount to $4.9 million; actual obligations of 
$5.3 million were incurred in 1951. 

The request includes $2.7 million for a research reactor and $3.3 million for 
various improvements and additions to buildings and equipment, principally for 
the Radiation Laboratory at Berkeley and the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 

5. Biology and medicine facilities.—Obligational authority of $0.5 million is 
requested for biology and medicine facilities in 1953, compared with estimated 
obligations of $4.0 million in 1952 and actual obligations of $5.2 million in 1951. 
The funds are required for improvements at several Commission installations. 

6. Community facilities —The requested obligational authority for community 
facilities amounts to $5.5 million in 1953. It is expected that $16.3 million will 
be obligated for this purpose in 1952, compared with actual obligations of $11.7 
million in 1951. 

The requested funds are for additions to three elementary school buildings at 
Richland, rehabilitation of temporary housing units at Oak Ridge, and miscella- 
neous capital improvements at these communities and Los Alamos. 

7. Administrative facilities—No funds are requested for 1953 for aaministra- 
tive facilities. 

8. Equipment not included in construction projects—The requested obligational 
authority for equipment not included in construction projects amounts to $31.0 
million in 1953. Obligations of $35.9 million are expected to be incurred for this 
purpose during 1952, and $31.4 million was actually obligated in 1951. 

Approximately $17.3 million is required for laboratory equipment, $6.3 million 
for process equipment, $2.8 million for shop equipment, and $4.6 million for 
equipment of eight other general types. 

Plant and equipment costs 

Plant and equipment costs will continue to be incurred at a high rate in 1953, 
the anticipated costs to be incurred during the vear amounting to $976.4 million. 
Construction working capital and net unliquidated obligations are expected to 
decrease, to the extent that work completed during 1953 exceeds the amount. of 
obligational authority being requested for that vear. 

These relationships are shown in the following tabulation: 





(In millions) 

















| 
| — 
| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
| fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
} 1951 1952 1953 
Pient and Gosia OGNS oS eda ecinnce wae $458. 4 $1, 100.7 $976. 4 
Increase or decrease (—) in: } 
Construction working capital. ...._.................-.-..- | 47.8 —3.7 —5.7 
Construction unliquidated obligations--..............---- 951.3 —511.4 —517.2 
Plant and equipment obligations. -..............-.---.-- 1, 457. 5 | 585.6 | 453. 5 





Comparative summary of appropriations and appropriation estimates 
Cash appropriation 
Appropriation for 1952: Presently available_...--.--.-------- $1, 605, 897, 750 
Estimate of appropriations for 1953... _.....-.-..--...----. 1, 312, 000, 000 





Decrease, 1953 estimate over 1952__......-.---------.- 293, 897, 750 
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Comparative summary of obligations and appropriations 





Estimate, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal 
year 1952 year 1953 


| Actual, fiscal 
| year 1951 





| 
ee ee i lint il in Ath aii - i ain a ai at it ean lates oe 
BRE en Se ee kei jas didn Saesanaite | $1, 925, 204, 176 | $1, 307, 967, 639 $1, 256, 200, 000 
Less: | 
New.contract authority.....................-... _..| ~—300, 150, 000 0 0 
Prior year balance available-_....................-..- — 57, 271, 317 — 40, 993, 089 0 
OS EE Sea aie wane ie AT Hae | —1, 186, 248 | —1, 200, 000 | —1, 200, 000 
Plus: | | 
Cash to liquidate previous contract authority. _____- 414, 000, 000 340, 000, 000 | 57, 000, 000 
Transfers to other Government agencies... .-_._..-- 0 | 123, 200 | 0 
Unobligated balance: | | 
Reappropriated for subsequent year___.._.._..- | 40, 993, 089 | 4a 0 
Estimated savings (contract authority). ......--| 10, 553, 300 | 0 
|_—-———————$—$— $$$ j —_ — 7s 
Oe Sa ES eee Saas nN Me Rei tie Nee 2 2, 032, 143, 000 | | 1, 605, 897, 750 | 1, 312, 000,000 
| 





Obligaiional authority related to obligations and expenditures (excluding trust accounts) 


Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year 1952} fiscal year 1953 


General and special accounts (excluding worxing funds): 


Current approprigtions: 
Presently available- 
Contract authorization : : 
Unobligated balances av: iilable- 


Reimbursements from other Government agencies 
Payments available from non-Federal sources 


Total available _- 


Less: 


Transfers to other Government agencies 


Cash required to liquidate prior-year contract t authorization. ___- 


Total available for obligation 


Less unobligated balances at end of year: 
To be carried forward in continuing accounts 


To lapse upon closing of accounts 


Total obligations incurred. 


Less collections treated as deductions from expenditures __ 


Net obligations for the year 


Obligations outstanding at start of year 


Working fund advances to other agencies: 


Net obligations to be accounted for____- 
Less obligations outstanding at end of year 


Net em gts general and bain accounts (excluding working | 


funds) 


Unobligated balances available... 


Net obligations for the year 


Obligations outstanding at start of year.. Sil abe, Si Areait eae 


Net obligations to be accounted _ 


Less obligations outstanding at end uf yea 


Net expe ae: general and special eaieavetiin including work- 


ing funds-- 


$1, 606, 022, 750 
0 


41, 037, 352 | 
1, 200, 000 
0 | 


1 648, 260, 102 | 


123, 200 | 
340, 000, , 000 | 


i 303, 136, 902 | 
I, 200, 000 


1, 306, 936, 902 


mS 791, S47, 865 | 


3, 098, 284, 767 | 





at 1, 397, 975, 799 


4; 298, 278 


| 4 208, 978 


aPEe 44, 298, 278 | 


1, 700, 308, 968 


1, 700, 308, 968 | 


|— BG nese e Rese oe Noms 


Net expenditures, working funds. _..._...-- RE Fag Pas A ND 0 | 


$1, 312, 125, 000 
0 

Q 

1, 200, 000 

0 


ay 313, 325, 000 


0 
57, 000, 000 





1, 256, 325, 000 
1, 200, 000 





, 255, 125, 000 
I, 397, 975, 799 


2 653, 100, 799 





1, 750, 125, 000 


1, 750, 125, 000 
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Analysts of contract authority and cash required to liquidate contract authority 















Actual, 
fiscal year 1951 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 1952 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 1953 




























close of year- 






Prior-year contract authority brought forward ---...-......-- 
Less deobligation of prior-year contract authority. .........__- 


Less cash required to liquidate contract authority included in 
REE OIE aio ins nites kc skosubae chad canes ca dabbannn 
Balance of prior-year contract authority unfinanced at 

Add new contauas authority obligated during the year___.- ae. 


Total, unfinanced contract authority at end of year 


$522, 038, 923 
10, 553, 300 





$397, 635, 623 
0 


$57, 635, = 


























511, 485, 623 | 397, 635, 623 57, 635, 623 

414, 000,000 | 340, 000, 000 57, 000, 000 

97, 485, 623 57, 635, 623 635, 623 

300, 150, 000 0 0 

oes 397, 635, 623 57, 635, 623 635, 623 








Comparative summary of accrued operating costs by program reconciled to obligations 
and plant and equipment obligations 















































| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year 1951 | fiscal year 1952 | fiscal year 1953 
—| | 
Operations (accrued cost basis): | 
Source and fissionable materials.................--- $138, 272, 654 $254, 221, 500 $341, 500, 000 
Weapons : Sa te =f 141, 515, 021 200, 647, 900 228, 000, 000 
Reactor dev elopment-- am 40, 572,011 65, 204, 000 92, 400, 000 
Diwibeel Mea. 525-5285 ok | 31, 488, 918 37, 265, 600 43; 100; 000 
Seiemnere wan MeN 20, 615, 908 23, 285, 500 24, 600, 000 
eran TN nn ne co acc anne | 4, 037, 086 2, 979, 900 2, 800, 000 
Program direction and administration. .___._______- 23, 800, 838 | 31, 366, 974 35, 400,000 
BGT OIG oi iii ig pir i seins asec } 400, 302, 436 614, 971, 374 767, 800, 000 
Costs of reimbursable work performed. ---.-.-....-..--- 1, 186, 248 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
Increase or decrease in: 
i os cnc eh sa aansecn toe —1, 451, 253 5, 950, 372 3, 202, 000 
Special reactor materials..._....-.-.-..........<.--..-] 6, 396, 657 —786, 396 5, 561, 000 
Other special materials__...._-.-.--.--------- ae 243, 076 2,019, 895 2, 037, 000 
WHMIS nc ecco ba ie | 10, 685, 960 — 18, 876, 223 700, 000 
Unliquidated obligat NGS Pe ae etree | 50, 385, 424 118, 172, 960 22, 200, 000 
‘Transfers to o. from other agencies_------ PaaS een ees —36, 073 — 263, 000 0 
Total obligations for operations | 467, 712, 475 722, 388, 982 802, 700, 000 
Plant and equipment (obligations): 
Source and fissionable materials facilities. _- .-| 1,247, 494, 197 359,962, 271 311, 400, 000 
Weapons facilities__._._-_. Bes i | 103, 565, 791 114, 314, 416 000, 
Reactor development RRS SAE 52, 556, 879 50, 147,317 44, 100, 000 
Physical research facilities --.-......-..-- ite mek acted 5, 341, 568 4, 894, 115 , 985, 000 
- Biology and medicine facilities___.........-..-----.- 5, 184, 282 4, 020, 900 515, 000 
COIR SN 05. in inne cewiennecncas 11, 725, 048 16, 276, 022 5, 500, 000 
Adsrbaieivetive OIG. 2. oie nce 77 48, 984 
Equipment not included in construction projects - - -| 31, 423, 160 35, 914, 632 31, 000, 000 
Total obligations for plant and equipment. ---..-- 1, 457, 491, 701 585, 578, 657 453, 500, 000 
Grand total obligations. ...............--...-.-..- | 1, 925,204,176 | 1,307, 967, 639 1, 256, 200, 000 
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Comparative summary of accrued costs for plant and equipment by program reconciled 


to obligations 

















REA scl eB 






































Estimate, Estimate, 
aan fiscal year | fiscal year 
1952 1953 
Plant and equipment (accrued cost basis): 
Source and fissionable materials facilities_.............-..- $276, 114, 563 | $817, 000,000 | $770, 520,000 
I i inn wing « maiain nabeeaapa bes «Yai 56,000,573 | 145, 500, 000 89, 360, 000 
Reactor development facilities. ...........--..------------ 54, 820, 304 8, 500, 000 67, 000, 000 
Physical research facilities _..............--.-..- she ie rele 16, 140, 640 15, 600, 000 7, 200, 000 
Biology and medicine facilities...........-...----.-------- 3, 909, 208 10, 700, 000 2, 000, 000 
I ne eee ec wouuenes cee 24, 042, 453 24, 500, 6, 340, 000 
Administrative facilities. .................------.-------.- 13, 989 410, 000 9, 000 
Equipment not included in construction projects_ -_------ 27, 380, 131 38, 441, 012 34, 014, 400 
NT oo die dsioaneimacmencead 458, 421, 861 (1, 100, 651,012 976, 443, 400 
Increase or decrease (—) in— 
Construction working capital. -_-........-...-.-.-.---.---- 47, 821, 200 —3, 667, 034 —5, 743, 400 
Construction unliquidated obligations. -_..........--..--- 951, 248, 640 |—511, 405,321 | —517, 200, 000 
Total obligations for plant and equipment-_--__...---..--- 1,457,491, 701 | 585, 578, 657 453, 500, 000 
Comparative statement of obligations by object class 
| , mae Increase or 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, cet 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year bat 
| 1951 1952 1953 over 1952 
Re Se a nae ene ne Se | $24, 876,803 | $33,225,000 | $38, 635, 599 $5, 410, 599 
RO EROS 02 CE a leptin ata 1, 680, 051 3, 059, 299 3, 345, 927 286, 628 
03 Transportation of things. --....-...-.-.---.- 2, 532, 697 3, 061, 719 1, 407, 499 —1, 654, 220 
04 Communication services. -...-.......---2-- 1, 769, 320 1, 852, 748 | 2, 134, 970 282, 222 
05 Rents and utility services__............---- 43, 261, $21 70,490,547 | 55, 616, 911 — 14, 873, 636 
06 Printing and reproduction —__........--.---- 280, 841 411, 403 399, 920 11, 483 
7 Other contractual services........--..-.----| 354, 867,820 | 549, 880,806 | 593, 664, 546 43, 783, 740 
08 Supplies and materials.._..............-.-- 37, 614, 898 59, 990, 391 107, 077, 732 47, 087, 341 
09 Equipment Rate ta i clin as wip igs NG is e-alerts 31, 423, 160 35, 914,682 | 31, 000, 000 —4, 914, 632 
10. Lands and structures. --............-....--- 1, 426, 068, 541 549, 664,025 | 422, 500,000 | —127, 164, 025 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_ __---- 816, 162 226, 450 | 200, 000 — 26, 450 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities- -_...-- ih 3 i 10, 500 | 10, 500 0 
15 "ranes ae Besoeeinents. «S58 10, 951 80,119 | 106, 396 26, 277 
per” ERR Sik yan pt hana ame Re weer ee 0 100, 000 | 100, 000 0 
Total obligations_----~_- Sseseelsele cb aieaded 1, 925, 204, 176 |1, 307, 967, 639 |1, 256, 200,000 | —851, 767, 639 











EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Changes proposed in the appropriation language for the fiscal year 1953 and 
the reasons therefor are as follows: 

1. Amendment to limitation of purchase of motor vehicles——This change pro- 
vides for purchase of 450 passenger-carrying vehicles, of which 327 are for replace- 
ment only. This compares with the limitation in fiscal year 1952 for purchase 
of 375 vehicles, of which 215 were for replacement only. The replacement of 
327 passenger-carrying vehicles is requested in fiscal year 1953 because these 
machines will no longer be economical to operate. 106 of the 123 additional 
vehicles are required in connection with the initiation of operations at Savannah 
River, with the additional 17 passenger-carrying vehicles required for expansion 
of operations at other locations throughout the country. 

2. Amendment of appropriation amount and deletion of dollar limitation on per- 
sonal services.—The limitation of $25,135,000 on the amount which could be used 
for personal services as contained in the regular 1952 appropriation act was 
amended by the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952, to $30,400,000. The 
removal of the limitation on personal services is requested on the grounds that— 

(a) It is unduly restrictive to effective management of the atomic energy 
program. With the rapid expansion of the construction program and the 


efforts to get plants in operation as soon as possible we are not always able 
to foresee adequately our personnel requirements, which could serve as the 
basis for establishing a personnel limitation. 

(b) Such a limitation on personnel funds would in effect prevent transfer 
to direct AEC operation of functions presently performed by contractor 
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personnel even in cases where for reasons of economy or otherwise the Com- 
mission concluded that the work could best be performed by AEC personnel. 
3. Omission of reference to the Jensen amendment (sec. 605 of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1952).—The omission of the reference to the Jensen 
amendment is based on the fact that it is not permanent legislation, the expira- 
tion date being June 30, 1952. Also, since the deletion is being recommended by 
the President for 1953 it is not necessary that exemption be specifically requested 
for future years. 


LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. McCarvruy. The request we are making is for the amount of 
$1,255,000,000 for fiscal year 1953 for new obligational authority 
and $57,000,000 for the liquidation of prior-year contract authority 
granted by this committee, or a total appropriation request of 
$1,312,000,000. 

I might point out that the $57,000,000 for liquidation of contract 
authority will practically finance all of the contract authority pre- 
viously granted to the Commission through the years fiscal 1948 to 
fiscal 1951. In 1952 there was no new contract authority included 
in the appropriations. 

You will notice on page 11 of the summary an analysis of the con- 
tract authority, and that shows at the end of 1953 an outstanding 
unfinanced balance of $635,000. I expect if that amount remains 
firm, it can be absorbed within the appropriation. So the $57,000,000 
will in effect finance all of the outstanding contract authority. 

Mr. THomas. And the remaining $635,000 can be canceled out? 

Mr. McCarruy. We feel it can be cancelled out. 

In pages 1 through 14 we have attempted to summarize in brief 
form the various segments of the budget, including operations and 
plant and equipment. I will not take the time to go through that. 
The various directors of program divisions will talk to their individual 
programs. 

PLANT AND EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS 


On page 12 we have a summary of the various programs in our 
operations budget and our plant and equipment budget. It might 
be interesting to point out the ratio of each of the various programs 
to the total operating costs for the vear. 

The souree and fissionable materials program in 1951 represented 
34.5 percent 6f the total operations costs; in 1952 it was 41.3 percent; 
and for 1953 it will be 44.5 percent. 

The weapons program costs represented 35.4 percent of the total 
in 1951; 32.6 percent in 1952; and 29.7 percent in 1953. 

The reactor development program in 1951 represented 10.1 percent; 
in 1952, 10.6 percent; and in 1953 it will represent 12 percent of the 
total operating costs. 

The physical research program in 1951 was 7.9 percent of the total; 
in 1952 it comes down to 6.1 percent; and in 1953 it represents 5.6 
percent of the total operating costs. 

Mr. Puriures. In money? 

Mr. McCarrny. In terms of percentage to the total cost of 
operations. 

The biology and medicine program in 1951 represented 5.2 percent 
of the total, in 1952, it is 3.8 percent, and in 1953 it is 3. 2 percent. 
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The community operations program represented 1 percent of the 
total in 1951, one-half of 1 percent in 1952, and four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent in 1953. 

Program direction and administration in 1951 represented 5.9 per- 
cent of the total operating costs, in 1952 it was 5.1 percent, and in 1953 
it drops to 4.6 percent. 

The major increase, of course, is in the source and fissionable mate- 
rials program. 

I might point out, of course, that in this presentation we group both 
the raw materials program and the fissionable materials program, but 
I would like to give you the breakdown between them off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAJOR INCREASES 


Mr. McCarruy. The major increases, therefore, are in the source 
and fissionable materials program and in the reactor development 
program in terms of the percentage of our total operating costs. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. Dean, the committee would like at this time to 
have a discussion by you of those two major increases and the program 
as it has developed since you were last here. 

Mr. Dean. You refer to the source and fissionable materials 
program? 

Mr. Gore. The source and fissionable materials program and the 
reactor development program. 


INCREASE IN SOURCE AND FISSIONABLE MATERIALS PROGRAM 


Mr. Dran. As Mr. McCarthy has indicated, the program for source 
and fissionable materials increases from $138 million in 1951 to $254 
million in 1952 and, in 1953, to $341 million, representing 44.5 percent 
of our total operating program for that year. In general, 1 would 
say that the increase is necessitated in this field because of the coming 
in of the plants at Oak Ridge and Paducah. Your operating costs 
begin to show up heavily for the first time, in other words, for such 
plants as K—29 and K-31 at Oak Ridge, and you will have some 
operating costs in Paducah at C-—31 im fiscal 1953, as well as such 
operating costs as are attributable to the program at Hanford and 
Savannah River. As we have indicated to you at other times off the 
record, our rate of production steps up appreciably both in the reactor 
field and the gaseous diffusion field when you get into 1953, and this 
accounts in general for the substantial increase in this budget. 


PROGRESS OF THE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Gore. Forgetting actual figures for the moment, give us a 
report of the Commission’s experience on the per unit production cost. 

Before we do that, | would like for you to give the committee a 
report on the progress of the construction program in the way of a 
general statement, and then we will go to the source and fissionable 
materials part of the program. 

Mr. Dean. The chief items in the construction program at the 
moment, from the standpoint of complexity, difficulties, and dollars, 
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are at the Savannah River site and at the Paducah site. As you know, 
the total which will be involved in the Paducah site is of the order of 
$475 million, and for the total at the Savannah River site our last 
estimate is $1,180,000,000. The du Pont Co. has charge of the con- 
struction and will for a period of time have the operation of the 
Savannah River site. The Paducah site is being constructed by 
McGraw & Co., construction contractors, under the guidance of the 
Carbide Co., which will operate the plant. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS SHORTAGE AT SAVANNAH RIVER 


The percentage of completion of Savannah River design at the 
moment is about 40 percent, and this is the factor which gives us 
great difficulties in getting our materials there on time to be installed. 
As a matter of fact, because our design is running neck and neck with 
our construction, we are unable to put in our orders for the materials 
we need, indicating the sizes, shapes, types, and so forth, until other 
competitors are ahead of us on the books of the manufacturing con- 
cerns, and this makes for delays. Although we have had very great 
assistance from NPA in our endeavor to meet our schedules, we are 
nevertheless falling behind somewhat at Savannah River, and the 
falling behind is due, I would say, almost entirely to our inability to 
get materials there. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. What sort of materials—manufactured materials? 

Mr. Dean. At different times they have been different things. For 
example, structural steel at one time, but all types of things. The 
items which are critical items and in short supply in the country which 
we draw on for those construction jobs, the ones that come to my mind 
as outstanding, are stainless steel and stainless steel tubing, nickel, 
copper, and any kind of generating equipment or switch gear. And, 
of course, there is also the problem of getting fabricating capacity 
after you have located the metal that you need. 

The operation at Savannah River, I am confident, is in good hands. 
I do not think we could have had a better contractor. I was impressed 
with the way they scheduled things down there. ‘They are on top of 
the job. There are excellent records kept on each one of the various 
areas in that very large project. 

To give you some idea of the dimensions involved, if you took all 
of the earth that has been excavated down there alone, you would 
have a pile 7 feet high and 4 feet wide going from New York to Los 
Angeles. Those are the kinds of holes that are being dug there in 
the ground, not to mention the amount of construction in the way of 
concrete and steel that is going in. 

There have been some charges that received some attention in the 
papers that a competent job was not being done down there, that 
there was some waste. Our people have been watching that job 
closely. I think, if there has been idle time, it is the sort of thing you 
get in every complicated construction program. But a great deal of 
the answer there is scheduling, and the scheduling is in intelligent 
hands, ]amsure. The best people of the du Pont Co. are on the job. 

Mr. Gore. Are you current with construction goals and schedules 
as of now? 
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NEED FOR A HIGH PRIORITY RATING 


Mr. Dran. We are falling behind schedule at Savannah River, and 
I think the only thing that is going to cure it is some kind of a high- 
band priority which recognizes the urgency we believe this program 
has. 

Mr. Gore. You mean you do not have that now? 

Mr. Dean. We do not have the highest kind, the kind we would 
like to have. What we would like to have is about $150 million of 
the highest-band priority over and above every other claimant. 
This would be for the most sensitive items, the things that will be 
held up and which are in those areas which will pay off the soonest 
in the way of new production. 

’ Mr. Gorr. What agency has the same class of priority you have? 

Mr. Dean. The Department of Defense today has the same as 
we do. 

In asking for this super priority, let me make clear that we have no 
intention of interfering with the bullets that go to Korea or any of the 
important needs of the Defense Department, but we would like to get 
the highest band possible on the sensitive items; then if a conflict comes 
later on—and usually we find on inv estigation there is not any 
conflict—with important DOD items, we could work that out with 
DOD, with decisions to be made on individual items at that time. 

Mr. Gore. Have you submitted such a request? 

Mr. Dean. We have submitted such a request. We had a confer- 
ence on it last week with the Department of Defense, Mr. Wilson, 
and ourselves. 

Mr. Gore. And without that you think Savannah River is going 
to be materially delayed? 

Mr. Dean. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Gore. How long? 

Mr. Dean. I would say as much as 6 months. 


PADUCAH SITE APPROXIMATELY ON SCHEDULE 


Mr. Gore. What about Paducah? 

Mr. Dean. Paducah is approximately on schedule. 

Mr. Saprrtz. We believe the first building at Paducah, the C-31 
plant, may be a month or two late, but the last building of the C-31 
plant will make the schedule given to us, and the last one of C-33 will 
make the schedule given to us. 


RAW MATERIALS SUPPLY AND INCREASED COSTS 


Mr. Gore. I think we are ready now to go to the various depart- 
mentalized activities, and we will start first with the ore supply 
Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I have an unclassified statement here 
for the record. Would you care to have me read it? 

Mr. Gore., I think so. 

Mr. Jounson. The budget for raw materials is divided into three 
main categories: Procurement, exploration, and process development, 
including research. The cost of each of these activities has increased 
year by year and will continue to increase until we have an assured 
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supply of uranium and other source materials adequate for the produc- 
tion program. The necessity for speed in expanding uranium produc- 
tion in order to meet the requirements of the new atomic energy 
plants now under construction not only adds to the direct cost of 
procurement but may involve assumption of greater risks in explora- 
tion, development, and plant construction than would be the case in a 
more normal expansion program. 

The increased expenditures in the fiscal year 1953 budget are the 
result of increased uranium production and somewhat higher prices. 
Plans are under way or completed for greatly expanded production 
from domestic, Canadian, and South African sources. Commitments 
already made or now under negotiation will lead to a substantially 
increased rate of expenditure for uranium ores and concentrates. 

Our programs for exploration and process development also have 
been greatly expanded. The ability to meet the requirements of 
existing and proposed production plants is largely the result of inten- 
sive exploration and process development over the past several years. 
These activities must be further expanded in order to find or develop 
additional sources of uranium and to develop processes for utilizing 
low-grade uranium-bearing materials. 

Mr. Gore. As I read your budget, I was heartened to see that 
there was a much larger amount of raw materials available, but [ was 
disturbed by the increase in price of this material. Of course, we 
want to stockpile it; we want to get as much of it as we possibly can, 
even though we do not have the processing plants’ immediately avail- 
able to process it; but the increase in price is disturbing to me as a 
member of this committee and as a citizen. 

Will you address some remarks to that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


JUSTIFICATION IN SUPPORT OF BONUS PAYMENTS 


Mr. Gorr. I do want you to give to the committee what justifica- 
tion you can submit in support of the payment of a bonus. 

Mr. Jonnson. The payment of the initial production bonus to 
United States producers, which was commenced last year, is to stimu- 
late the development of ore deposits by supplying additional funds 
during the initial stages of the production period when most of the 
expenses are being made. 

Many of the deposits range from a few hundred to only a few thou- 
sand tons of ore, and for each of those mines in the isolated areas— 
maybe 50 or 60 miles from a railroad—it is necessary to put up a camp 
and to put in some equipment. By having an initial production bonus 
which gives a higher price for the first production, the first 10,000 
pounds, it is economical to start production, although the amount 
of ore in sight is relatively small. In other words, there is a chance 
for the small operator to come out whole, even if the deposit appears 
to be a relatively small one. 

If the mine production proceeds beyond the period of the 10,000 
pounds, the initial investment of camp and equipment have been 
made, and he can continue on the base price without a bonus. 

Mr. Gore. You mean the bonus is enough to pay for his capital 
outlay? 

Mr. Jonnson. No. It aids in capital outlay. 
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Mr. Gore. So, as of now, you plan to pay for the exploration, and 
also to pay a bonus for the initial operation, and at the same time pay 
a price greatly in excess of what it was 2 years ago? 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to correct that. The initial bonus does 
not apply to commission held and explored land which may be leased 
from the Government, only to privately owned properties. 


EXPLORATION ON PRIVATE PROPERTY ' 


Mr. Gore. You do not do exploration on private property. 

Mr. Jounson. That is not entirely true. We started out in 1948 
and 1949 in our exploration program by limiting exploration drilling 
very largely to public domain lands that had been withdrawn from 
mineral entry. 

However, even though we would start from known ore deposits, 
very often moving on out into the publig domain, starting where there 
were some near existing ore bodies, in order to obtain geological in- 
formation about them, and trends of the ore zones, the bulk of the 
drilling was done during that period, and still is on the public domain. 

However, in order to expand production, we are doing some, and 
will do more, preliminary drilling of an exploratory nature on some of 
the private properties, particularly those that may be held by small 
operators who do not have the funds, nor the incentive to go ahead 
and employ diamond drillers on their properties. 

This is a program that follows the pattern that was done on a very 
extensive scale during the war period by the Bureau of Mines. 

We are also now doing drilling, and quite extensive drilling, on the 
Navajo Reservation, where the Government does not control the 
leasing of lands. 

OPERATIONS 


SUMMARY OF COSTS INCURRED FOR SOURCE AND FISSIONABLE 
MATERIALS PROGRAM 


Mr. Gore. At this point in the record, Mr. Reporter, we will insert 
pages 21 to 23 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Comparison of costs incurred for operations 








| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Procurement and production: 











1. Raw source materials and feed materials__...-...-.--- | $59,630,012 | $109,049, 700 | $147, 828, 000 

2. Fissionable materials and special products....-.-...----| 60,309,977 | 109, 492, 100 157, 629, 500 

WAU ete ana Sea tard aceon d esa oh ae | 119,939,989 | 218,541,800 | 305, 457, 500 
Process development: | 

3. Raw source materials and feed materials. -...--..-...-- | 2,078,274 | —_ 5, 433, 600 6, 650, 500 

4, Fissionable materials and special products__-.....----.-- | 16,254,391 | 30, 246, 100 29, 392, 000 

PGs Suis sc ict ckunedn ns hapa «ain Me keene s | 18,382,665 | 35, 679, 700 | 36, 042, 500 





| 138, 272, 654 | 254, 221, 500 | 341, 500, 000 
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The categories used above include the following functions: 
Procurement and production 


1. Raw source materials and feed materials, $147,828,000.—Included in this 
category are the funds which enable the Commission to obtain, wherever ible, 
all of the uranium ores and concentrates available from both foreign and domestic 
sources required to meet the demands for fissionable materials for weapons pro- 
duction, reactor development, and research purposes. This includes exploration 
to insure adequate ore reserves for existing and anticipated new industry-operated 
processing plants and the procurement of uranium ores and concentrates from 
foreign and domestic sources. These funds also provide for the processing and 
conversion of raw uranium or uranium concentrates to purified metal or hexa- 
fluoride used as a feed for the reactors and gaseous diffusion plants as well as 
stockpiling of available uranium in the most useful form. 

The major factors resulting in the cost increases are (1) expansion of domestic 
processing plants, (2) acceleration of the exploration program, (3) new foreign 
sourees Of supply, (4) slight price increases of both domestic and foreign con- 
centrates, (5) increased production of metal and hexafluoride feed, and (6) start-up 
and stand-by cost of new and existing facilities. 

2. Fissionable materials and special products, $157,629,500.—This category pro- 
vides for the operation of the various cascades of the gaseous diffusion plants 
located at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and those being built at Paducah, Ky., as well a5 
the reactor production facilities at Hanford, Wash., and those being built at 
Savannah River, located in South Carolina. This category includes also all cost8 
of producing needed quantities of certain materials other than uranium or plu- 
tonium, for which need may be specified from time to time. Also included is the 
cost of salvaging uranium and standby costs for a portion of the electromagnetic 
separation facilities. 

The ‘increase in this category is largely due to the operation of new facilities. 
This expansion of facilities will result in producing greatly increased quantities of 
fissionable materials and special products at reduced unit costs. 


Process development 


3. Raw source materials and feed materials, $6,650,500.—Included in this category 
are the funds which provide for (1) the development of new and improved methods 
of recovering uranium from various sources, particularly those with a low-grade 
uranium content, (2) process development aimed at improving quality and 
purity of fissionable material plant feeds, (3) improving the over-all recovery 
efficiency and developing recovery methods for process-scrap, improving existing 
processes, and developing new and more efficient methods of production. 

The increase in cost is largely occasioned by the general expansion of activities 
which requires an expansion of developmental activities to insure efficient opera- 
tions. Different types of materials are being processed and it is necessary to 
develop new techniques. 

;. Fissionable materials and special products, $29,392,000.—This category pro- 
vides funds to continue a vigorous program of applied development and funda- 
mental research, aimed toward increased production, at reduced unit costs, of 
enriched U-—235, plutonium, and special products. At this particular time, 
work on plutonium and special products is directed toward improving Hanford 
operations and determination of processes and design criteria for the construction 
of Savannah River facilities, and the work on enriched U—235 is directed toward 
improving Oak Ridge and Paducah operations. 


DOMESTIC URANIUM PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Gore. Mr. Johnson, without going further into the whole 
policy of domestic ore development at this point, I am going to give 
you an opportunity, following this table, to insert into the record, 
after you have had time to prepare it, a statement on policy and 
procedure in this field. 
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Mr. Jounson. In exploration? 

= Gore. The whole problem of developing the domestic ore 
supply. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STaTEMENT ON Domestic URANIUM PROCUREMENT 


The principal function of the raw-materials program is to supply uranium and 
other source materials for the billion-dollar plants which produce fissionable ma- 
terial for atomic weapons, The supply of uranium must be adequate to feed the 
plants now operating and those under construction. Should plant capacity be in 
excess of the uranium supply, expensive facilities would be idle. 

To assure that there will be an ample supply for existing and authorized plants, 
it has been necessary to find and develop new sources of uranium, as well as expand 
production from established sources. Because of the rapid expansion of the atomic- 
energy program, and planning for still further expansion, it has been necessary to 
accelerate all phases of the raw-materials operations—exploration and process 
development, as well as procurement. 

The policies and procedures being followed under the raw-materials program 
may be summarized as follows: 

PROCUREMENT 


Procurement of uranium concentrates is on the basis of unit-price contracts 
negotiated with the operators of privately owned and operated ore-processing 
plants. The sole exception to this is the production from the Commission-owned 
ore-processing plant at Monticello, Utah, which was built during the war by De- 
fense Plant Corporation for vanadium. It is operated for the Commission by a 
fixed-fee contractor. Operation of the Commission-owned plant at Monticello, 
Utah, has been a valuable source of information on processing costs for use in 
negotiating contracts. Continued operation of these plants, as well as expanded 
production from domestic ores, will depend on how effectively the Commission 
carries out its exploration program, in cooperation with private industry. 

Establishment of guaranteed prices for domestic uranium ores and conveniently 
located ore-buying stations where the ores can be sold are a fundamental part of 
the program. In addition, special incentives are offered to stimulate prospecting 
and development. Free assaying service, geological assistance,-and distribution 
of information on uranium minerals and their occurrence are among the methods 
used to encourage and assist prospectors, miners, and the mining industry in the 
search for, and development of, domestic uranium deposits. 

In establishing a domestic uranium program in 1948, the Commission was faced 
with the general impression that the United States was a have-not nation with 
respect to uranium. There was practically no domestic production, there was no 
established market and there was no interest in developing or producing uranium. 
Except for some undercover work initiated during the war, no systematic ap- 
praisal had been made of the uranium possibilities of this country and general 
information on the nature of uranium occurrences was decidedly sketchy. 

The mineral industry the world over has been developed by private industry 
and not by Government operation. Government-sponsored assistance programs, 
such as geological investigations, could be a major help, but the efforts of the 
thousands of private prospectors, miners, geologists, and mining engineers are 
essential to the success of developing rapidly a domestic uranium-mining industry. 

Therefore, the Commission announced the policy of giving private enterprise 
the opportunity to develop uranium mining under profit incentive. That this 
policy has paid off during the past 4 years is evident from the rapid expansion of 
domestic production—an expansion beyond the most optimistic predictions. 

Although our uranium-mining industry is healthy and expanding, no excessive 
profits have been made. As a matter of fact, the lack of rich strikes with large 
rewards has restrained enthusiasm for the search for uranium as compared with 
the search for other minerals. On the other hand, most of our uranium produc- 
tion comes from small deposits which do not require large capital investment. 
This has stimulated widespread interest on the part of prospectors and small- 
mine operators.: 

A chronological statement of the various domestic uranium circulars issued by 
the Commission is as follows: 








| 








Circular No. Effective date Purpose 
Dh wainee sesh vsnceen tilt repli ca Established a 10-year minimum guaranteed price for high-grade 
- domestic uranium ores, refined uranium, and mechanical con- 

centrates. 

, ne a RT a fe TT OO acd his Provided for a $10,000 bonus for discovery and production of uran- 
ium from high-grade domestic deposits. 

3 (epee)... | eae. Provided a guaranteed 3-year minimum price for carnotite-roscoe- 
lite type ores of the Colorado Plateau. 

4 (expired)_......_- June 1948__......| Provided for haulage and development allowances on a temporary 
basis (until July 1, 1949). 

5 (replaced)........| February 1949.._| Provided for adjustment of minimum prices for carnotite-roscoelite 


type ores as well as incorporating the haulage and development 
allowances of Circular 4 (effective until June 30, 1954; later ex- 
tended to Mar. 1, 1958). 

§ (revised)........- Mar. 1, 1951__.-- Increased the guaranteed minimum base prices for carnotite-roscoe- 
lite type ores from $1 to $1.50 per pound of uranium oxide, depend- 
ing on the grade of ore, and also increased the premium paid on 
ores containing more than 4 pounds of uranium oxide. This 
schedule of prices, effective until Apr. 1, 1958, compensated for 
the increased cost of mining and provided additional incentive 
for expanding domestic uranium production. 

halhecinientid This circular, in effect until Mar. 1, 1954, provides for the payment 
of a graduated bonus, depending on the quantity and grade of 
ore, for initial production and delivery of up to 10,000 pounds of 
uranium in ores from new and certain existing mining properties. 
This bonus is intended to encourage and assist the development 
of new sources of domestic ores. 











EXPLORATION 


The primary purpose of the Commission’s exploration program is to find and 
develop sources of uranium production. The problem of finding deposits also 
involves basic studies of uranium mineralogy and geology and development of 
effective methods and techniques for finding ore. I naddition to finding uranium 
and assisting the mining industry in finding ore, the exploration department must 
appraise all known uranium resources, current and potential, in order that we may 
forecast as accurately as possible future production and production potential. 
It also is important to obtain full information on large low-grade resources. The 
development of improved methods of uranium extraction, or the need for utilizing 
high-cost sources, may result in large-scale production from very low-grade 
materials. 

A major part of the exploration effort is in drilling on the Colorado Plateau, 
which currently is furnishing practically all domestic uranium. This program 
has been most important in developing production in this area. The informa- 
tion and the results obtained also have contributed to the expansion of exploration 
and drilling by private industry. 

Where drilling is done on public domain, the lands are withdrawn from mineral 
entry prior to drilling so that the Government obtains the benefit of the dis- 
coveries. The uranium deposits found are leased to private operators on a 
royalty basis and royalties received by the Commission are deposited in miscel- 
laneous receipts. Leases are granted on the basis of negotiation, rather than com- 
petitive bidding, in order to select qualified operators and assure efficient and 
effective production. This method is in line with established procedure by private 
industry and was decided upon after full and careful consideration. In 1949 the 
Commission issued a detailed public statement describing the policy, the procedure 
for lease application, and the basis for selecting lessees. No objections to the 
basic principles of this policy have been reported. 


PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


Development and improvement of processes to extract uranium from ores of 
different types are also important phases of procurement since uranium is found in 
a wide variety of host rocks and with a number of accessory minerals. Each type 
of ore may pose unique metallurgical problems requiring, for their solution, exten- 
sive metallurgical testing. An economical method for the extraction of the small 
quantities of uranium present in the South African gold tailings was worked out in 
Commission-sponsored laboratories in cooperation with the Union of South 
Africa’s Government metallurgical laboratory. The first operating plant using 
the techniques so developed is nearing completion. Commission-sponsored pro- 
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grams were primarily responsible for the development of methods of recovering 
uranium from phosphate rock. The first recovery plant is currently under 
construction. 

Other work is going forward with respect to increasing the efficiency of extrac- 
tion and in lower the cost of processing. At the same time, new types of ores are 
being tested. Although a substantial amount of work has already been done on 
shales and phosphates, metallurgical studies are being continued to provide more 
accurate information on the methods and cost of recovering uranium from such 
low-grade materials. This is considered extremely important, since loss of over- 
seas supplies, failure to find sufficient additional reserves of conventional ores, or 
increased uranium requirements might force utilization of these sources. 

Mr. Gore. Now, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. There are two other things to which I hope you will 
address your remarks, off the record, if necessary, and then we will 
go to another division, one, the new operation in northern Canada, 
the stage of its development, and the prospects; second, the phosphatic 
development of uranium in this country. 

Mr. Jounson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBTAINING ORE FROM PHOSPHATIC DEPOSITS 


Mr. Gore. Now, I think you can state for the record, in general, 
the success that the Commission has had, in obtaining ore from 
phosphatic deposits. 

Mr. Jounson. The first production plant for the recovery of 
uranium as a by-product from a commercial phosphate plant is now 
under construction. That represents the first step in our program. 

It is expected that at least two other production plants will com- 
mence construction this year. Expansion beyond that is under 
investigation. There are either pilot plant or laboratory investiga- 
tions taking place at approximately six commercial phosphate plants. 

Mr. Gore. Does that offer a really good prospect of a substantial 
supply of ore? 

Mr. Jonnson. It offers the possibility of a worth-while supply. I 
would rather not go on the record for anything specific. 

Mr. Gore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gorn. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 


FISSIONABLE MATERIALS PROGRAM 


Mr. Gorr. We will take up next the fissionable materials program. 

Do you have a general summary statement for us? 

Mr. Cook. I have an unclassified statement I could present. 

Mr. Gore. We would like to have it. 

Mr. Cook. By the end of fiscal year 1953 we will be producing both 
plutonium and U-235 at rates significantly higher than at present. 
The increase in production and the increase in operating costs mainly 
result from the operation of new plants recently completed or plants 
now under construction which will be completed before the end of 
fiscal year 1953. While the funds required for the fissionable materials 
program are substantially greater than have ever been requested 
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- before, the unit costs for processing plutonium and U-235 are being 
still further reduced—to levels representing a material reduction in 
the unit costs from the first year of AEC operation back in 1947. 

A majority of the funds requested for construction, exclusive of the 
additional funds required for the Savannah River plant, are for the 
purpose of increasing the productivity and efficiency of the existing 
plants. Over the past several years the productivity of existing 
plants has been increased significantly as a result of previously author- 
ized expenditures for plant modifications enabling us to take advan- 
tage of results of the research and process improvement programs. 
In the present budget request there are included projects which will 
— us to continue the upward trend of production from the existing 
piants. 

If you wish, I could give you a quick, brief summary of what has 
occurred in the production program. 

Mr. Gore. We would like to have it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coox. That briefly covers the operation. 

Mr. Gore. Thank you, Mr. Cook. 


WEAPONS PROGRAM 


We will include in the record at this point page 111, which is all we 
have in the way of an unclassified justification of the request for 
$228 million for the weapons program. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Operating program statement and narrative statement 


Total accrued cost, weapons program: 


iV Ee * PRSGAReer Pa ec meee RDS OSCE LSI g SAR MMM TaN TS ay ROM Ce Tee RES $141, 515, 021 
EE OS Sate ROTO APR URE Oa ie ere Se TNE gee ens lage ee 200, 647, 900 
EN SUS SERS SPE ee 5 Pee, ce ety gts ee 228, 000, 000 


The requested amounts for the weapons program for fiscal year 1953 represent 
funds required to meet current military needs for advanced models of atomic 
weapons in sufficient numbers to accommodate the increasing supply of available 
fissionable materials in order that the Nation may maintain its position of world 
leadership in the field of atomic armaments. 

Colonel Fieips. I have a short statement which I would like to 
make in addition to that, which can be included in the record, with 
your permission. 

Mr. Gore. We will be glad to have it. 

Colonel Fieips. The program for the development and production 
of atomic weapons will continue to be pressed vigorously in fiscal year 
1953. Operating costs of the weapons program are estimated at $228 
million in 1953, compared with $200 million estimated for the current 
fiscal year. With these moneys increased numbers and types of 
weapons will be produced, and development activities which are 
essential to advancement in the field of weapons will be continued 
and somewhat expanded. 

New obligational authority of $55 million is required in 1953 for 
weapon facilities, most of this being to complete projects at a number 
of locations authorized and initiated in prior years, for which funds 
were appropriated only in part. Facilities at Los Alamos and Sandia 
are being expanded somewhat and the personnel strength of the 
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laboratories at these locations will be higher than in 1952. Attention 
is also being given to improving production operations. 

As the committee knows, the details of this program are highly 
a I will be happy, however, to go into such details off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM AT THE 
NEVADA TEST SITE 


Mr. Gore. Mr. Dean what can you tell us of the difficulties you 
ran into in the Nevada test site construction? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dean. At the present time—and it seems to me like this is 
always the case—we are readying the Nevada test side for another 
complicated series of tests. 

To get ready for these tests, we have a good-sized construction 
program under way. Among the things we are building is a construc- 
tion camp, where all of the construction housing is located, as well as 
the semipermanent housing for the technical people. This job, which 
is not quite completed, is being done under a lump-sum contract. 

Up at the site where the shots are fired—and there are several of 
these—the necessary access roads are being constructed. ‘This work, 
too, is being done under a lump-sum contract. 

The concrete foundations for the towers are being finished off under 
a lump-sum contract. The concrete blockhouses for the housing of 
instruments are being completed under a lump-sum contract. The 
erection of the towers themselves is also being done under a lump-sum 
contract. These towers—hardly a standard item—were procured 
under standard procurement procedures. The power and communi- 
cation lines leading up to the sites are being erected under lump-sum 
contracts. 

The only work that is not being done under a lump-sum contract 
at the sites is of three kinds: (1) The electrical wiring at the site area— 
a job that calls for all sorts of last-minute shifts, usually at most 
irregular hours, depending upon the requirements of the test director. 
(2) A few miscellaneous items which have to be constructed—again 
under the supervision of the test director—in the neighborhood of the 
zero point. And (3) one of the buildings at the control point. This 
job, which is the one that Haddock took over when McNeil could not 
finish it on time, is almost finished and it is being done on Haddock’s 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. You may wonder why it has taken so 
long to conclude it when the shots were fired last fall. At that time 
our objective was to get the building in shape for use in the fall test 
and it was used as the nerve center for the test although it was not 
completed. Construction had to be interrupted for the fall test pro- 
gram and it is now being continued at a more leisurely pace because 
there is no longer any need for rush. 

Now, we are most anxious at Nevada not to waste money. We do 
not like a situation where a plumber in a given week—even if it is just 
before shot time—must work 123 hours. But we are meeting a 
deadline—and to us it is an important deadline. 

It is also difficult for a person who is not constantly imbued with 
this sense of urgency which we have, to appreciate the atmosphere 
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which prevails at a test site in the weeks just prior to shot time. I 
was in Nevada at the test site about 3 weeks before the shots last fall. 
We had some 1,500 construction workers in that area, living in very 
unattractive, hastily-built plywood structures. We did not have 
extensive or elaborate housing facilities. This is a camp out in the 
desert 275 miles from the labor market and 65 miles from the nearest 
town—Las Vegas. These men are isolated. Even in the temporary 
barracks which we have put in, they are sleeping eight in a room, in 
double-deck cots for a period of weeks and months. The cafeteria 
when I was there was operating around the clock. 

Every man that we haul up there from Los Angeles to work on this 
project has to be paid transportation and subsistence. The contrac- 
tors must pay him wages in accordance with union contracts. They 
are bound by these. The only place where we have flexibility is in 
determining the amount of time that the man will work. And if we 
determine that he will work a short week in a period when the pressure 
is on, the only other alternatives we have are to postpone the test or 
bring in more men at great expense to an area where we do not have the 
additional necessary housing. ‘The pressures that are on us just before 
shot time are further magnified by the large influx of scientific and 
technical personnel who must stand idly by—away from their 
laboratories—if the shots are postponed. 

Now, this is the atmosphere in which a plumber is worked too long. 
He is a plumber who has been at this site working for normal rates of 
pay for a period of weeks or months. When we get down to the wire 
on a test program like this and we need a plumber or an electrician for 
a last-minute job of critical importance, we can either take the one 
that is there, or we can go 275 miles away to Los Angeles and get 
another one for a week or two’s work. If we go to Los Angeles, we 
pay for his transportation, and we have to have a place for him to 
eat and sleep when he gets to the site. Either way it is costly. 

We try to avoid these situations and we will try to avoid them in 
the future, but we have never had the luxury of years in which to plan 
and prepare. We have always been ‘under the gun’. 


RATES AND OVERTIME PAYMENT FOR PLUMBERS 


Mr. Gore. What are your wage rates for plumbers on that site? 

Mr. Tyter. A plumber in that area, according to a wage schedule 
established by the Department of Labor, gets $3 an hour, and under 
a contract between the unions and the Associated General Con- 
tractors, again approved by the Wage Stabilization Board and the 
Department of Labor, a plumber gets double time for all overtime. 

Mr. Gore. I thought the standard was time and a half for over- 
time. 

Mr. Tyrer. No, sir; in that area for a plumber it is double time. 
That has been approved by both the Department of Labor and the 
Wage Stabilization Board. Different areas vary. Carpenters in 
that area get time and a half; laborers get time and a half. 

Mr. Gore. There is nothing beyond double time? 

Mr. Tyter. No, sir; they pay nothing beyond double time. 

Mr. Putmuirs. What is this “golden time’’? 

Mr. Tyter. We pay nothing for “golden time.’”’ That is in the 
newspapers. The man referred to in the newspapers worked 40 hours 
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at normal pay and worked 80 hours at double pay, or a total of 120 
hours. We were paying the wage rates out there, paying no bonus, 

Mr. Puitiuirs. How much per hour were they getting? 

Mr. Tyuer. On this project, the plumbers’ superintendent got 
$3.50 an hour; the foreman, $3.25; and the journeyman plumber, $3. 

Mr. Gore. Did you know at the time he was being paid for that 
many hours per week? 

Mr. Tyrer. I knew he was being paid that much per hour for 
overtime, but not that he was putting in that many hours. They 
were keeping those people on for extended periods and I checked 
back on the current rates. All of the people did not work around the 
clock, but he had his job and knew what it was, and he could do the 
thing and get it finished. 

Mr. Gore. Did you know he was putting in that much time? 

Mr. Tyrer. I knew he was working long hours, and I never had 
occasion to doubt it. 


URGENT NEED TO COMPLETE THE PROJECT 


Mr. Gore. How long before it occurred were you advised those 
facilities should be completed? 

Mr. Tyier. We had these people under a lump-sum contract. It 
was due to be completed 90 days after the award of the contract, which 
would have been roughly about 60 days before the shot. The lump- 
sum contractor did not complete it, and we gave him an additional 35 
days. We gave him a total of 125 days, but he still did not complete 
the contract. I do not mean by that he did not complete it. We 
did not ask him to complete it, but we asked him to get the building 
so that it was usable. The shot was coming off on the 15th of October, 
and on the 29th of September we took the contract away from him 
and gave it to a cost-plus-fixed-fee contractor and told him to put as 
many men on as necessary to get the thing usable. 


FIXED FEE 


Mr. Gort. What was his fee? 

Mr. Tyrer. That has not been negotiated, but it will be negotiated 
on the same basis as normal construction fees are negotiated, which 
will run somewhere around 3 to 5 percent. 

Mr. Gort. So when he paid a plumber $750 for a week’s work, he 
in turn will get 5 percent of that as his fee? 

Mr. Tyxer. Not necessarily; no, sir. 

Mr. Gore. That is just what you said. 

Mr. Tyier. No, sir. We negotiate the fee on the normal cost for 
an operation, and only in exceptional cases where we require him to 
do something beyond what is normal does he get any increase in the 
cost. His fee is not based on the cost of the contract; it is based on 
the estimated cost of the structure, and if the cost runs higher, his 
fee remains the same. It is a fixed fee. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VETERINARY HOSPITAL 


Mr. Gore. You are the same gentleman who constructed the vet- 
erinary hospital out there contrary to the wishes of the committee. 

Mr. Tyuer. I did not understand it that way at the time. I found 
out last year. It was not my understanding at the time. 
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HIGH WAGES PAID TO WIRE SPLICERS 





Mr. Gore. What is your excuse for the wire splicer? 

Mr. Tyter. The wire splicer was merely mentioned, I believe, by 
Mr. Dean as an incident that does come about in the case of our 
lump-sum contracts. The contractor was getting no more money 
in this case, but his wire splicers did get rather high wages in order to 

et the contract done on time. And that came out of the contractor. 
Hie did not change his bid; he did not get an increase in his bid. 
He bid on a lump-sum contract. We had made a lump-sum contract 
with this contractor and under some circumstances he had to cut his 
rofit down to practically zero in order to finish the job on time, 
»ecause he knew it was needed on time. It was only when the lump- 
sum contractor had refused to work overtime and pay the additional 
cost that we had to step in. 

Mr. Gore. Did you negotiate with him? 

Mr. Tyrer. That is under review by a board appointed by the 
Commission. They have just finished their hearing in Los Angeles 
on Saturday, and the parties have an opportunity in 5 days, I believe, 
to file briefs. Then the board will make their report to the Com- 
mission. This is an outside board appointed by the Commission to 
review the situation. 

Mr. Dean. Whether we were justified in terminating his contract 
under the circumstances at that time is the extent of the inquiry 
before this board. 

Mr. Tyter. That appeal has not been reported to the Commission 
as vet. Each side, I guess, has 15 days to submit briefs. They have 
completed the hearing. That was done at Los Angeles, and they 
actually convened out in Nevada and inspected the site. 


REASONS FOR NOT DELAYING TESTS 


Mr. Gore. As the record stands, then, you knew about the man 
and you knew the hours he was working, you were advised of it, vet 
you did nothing about it. : 

Mr. Tyuer. I was not advised of the hours he was working in a 
week or the pay check he was going to collect. I was advised that 
people were working in some cases around the clock and was asked 
if I considered it necessary, and I did. It is an awful thing to get 
into. It is hard to explain, but the schedule was extremely tight. 
We had no option of moving the shots or postponing them for a month, 
because from the information I had I was directed to finish by a cer- 
tain time. Under normal circumstances, we could have extended 
the time, but on an additional request for information and confirmed 
by the Commission as being correct, they said the Commission should 
have this in that time. TI said they could have it in that time, but it 
is going to be a very, very tight contract. 

Mr. Coupert. In other words, if the shot for which you were 
bringing this building to completion could have been postponed a few 
days, it would have meant the saving of a substantial amount of the 
construction cost? 

Mr. Tyter. No, sir. It would not have been afew days. It wasa 
series of shots which had to be completed by the 1st of December and 
were actually completed by the 3rd of December. The initial shot 
was actually postponed about a month. 
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Mr. Couprrt. Why could not it have been postponed another 2 
weeks or 2 months? 

Mr. Ty.er. Because the end information to come out of this series 
of shots was required by the 1st of December, and was obtained by the 
3rd of December. 

Mr. Coupert. Does all of your experimental operation or all of the 
construction you perform for development reasons require such 
feverish, desperate measures to have the construction ready at just the 
exact instant? 

Mr. Tyrer. No, sir. I would say the only instance and the only 
place this is likely to happen—tt is not likely to happen regularly, and 
we never anticipate it will happen regularly—is at the actual test 
site, where the tests are scheduled months ahead and, as frequently 
happens and as did happen in this case and is likely to happen in future 
tests, there is an urgent requirement for additional information out of 
those tests, and we do not conduct tests at this site frequently enough 
so that there is a scheduled test at which this information can be 
obtained. It was unwise to try to put it off for 6 months, because 
they want to have all of the information that can be obtained from 
each: test and, if the information is worth getting, I think we will 
save a great deal of money in having combined tests that way. We 
have requirements for so much scientific information of a large variety 
having to do with instrumentation, and if we can squeeze it in by some 
additional work, I think we will save a great deal of money. 

I think the money expended is unfortunate, but I was working 48 
hours at a stretch myself, and I did not get any $750 a week for it. 
And I do not like it. 

Mr. TxHomas. What about answering Mr. Coudert’s question? 
Mr. Coudert asked a very simple question, which was simply this: 
“What was so important about it that you could not delay these 
tests another 30 or 40 days?’ You have spent a lot of time talking, 
but you did not get even close to answering his question. Of course, 
you had orders out of the Washington office to be ready on a certain 
date. Now, the question is, Why could not the Washington office 
have postponed this thing for 30 days in view of the information you 
referred back to the Washington office? 

Mr. Dean. May I go off the record on this? 

Mr. Covupert. If we go off the record, it leads to colloquy and 
leaves the whole question up in the air. 

Mr. Dean. A series of shots was originally planned. They had 
four shots in it, as I recall, to commence originally on the Ist of 
October. For various reasons we had to postpone it until the 15th. 
Superimposed on it, in midsummer or early fall, were two additional 
shots that were asked for by the services. They were quite novel. 
They had a lot to do with the question of how you make up your 
weapons requirements which were then being considered. We were 
given a date on which to get this through. It was quite novel, quite 
different, and there are very good reasons which we do not like to 
put on the record. 

Mr. Coupert. The essential responsibility, then, is the military’s? 

Mr. Dean. I do not want to blame them. We had an equal in- 
terest in finding out the answers to this. Both were interested, but 
it was their requirement that pushed it up a little. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Could it not have been postponed for 30 or 40 days? 

Mr. Boyer. If I may make a statement on that—and I would like 
to have Captain Tyler correct me on this if I make any misstatements 
of the facts—this situation with regard to the plumber occurred in 
the last week prior to the shot time. 

Mr. Tyrer. The big pay actually was in the last week. 

Mr. Boyer. There had been mutuality as to the advantage to the 
organization to carr y out this test. The people had made rough 
guesses that probably the operating cost per day for these assembled 
technical and scientific people—600, as Mr. Dean said—was some- 
thing of the order of $30,000 a day and you get this program so far 
along and you feel you can complete it, and then you find you cannot 
unless you work these craftsmen long hours. You are faced with the 
decision—do you leave those scientific and technical people sit there 
at that cost, or do you move in and use those very unusual conditions 
and emergency conditions on length of construction workmen’s day 
to accomplish the purpose of getting this test over and getting these 
scientific and technical people back to their other productive jobs. 

Mr. Gore. That sounds very good, Mr. Boyer, but how are you 
going to get any productive work out of a manif he works 150 out ofa 
possible 168 hours? The fellow could not have worked that long. 
He may have been sleeping on the job. 

Mr. Boyer. The actual time was 123 hours, which was about 17 
hours a day. So he was probably getting 6 hours a day off time, on 
an average, per week. You can do that. 

Mr. ANprews. That is when he slept. 

Mr. Gorr. When did he eat? 

Mr. Boyer. As a supervisor, of course, he can eat a sandwich on the 
job. 

Mr. Gore. He can sit down and drink a Coca-Cola and take a nap, 
too, I guess, in this kind of operation. 

Mr. Boyer. Probably he could. 

Mr. Gore. Perhaps that would be an intelligent guess. 

Mr. Boyer. On the other hand, the supervisor was continued on 
the job, and it is difficult to get supervisors to push a job like that and 
split them up in shifts. It is better where you have a few people who 
have the over-all knowledge of what to do. 


PLANT AND EQuiIPpMENT 
WEAPONS FACILITIES 
Mr. Gore. I will put in the record at this point pages 791 to 798, 
inclusive. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Detailed justification of plant and equipment 





Nl 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal pene 
| 195i 1952 | 


——| —a 





Cant CN oo icsci i co ee... ee _...---.] $108, 565, 791 | $114, 314, 416 $55, 000, 000 
Cost ineurred___- RE CRE ERE RA A BE, 56, 000, 573 145, 500, 000 89, 360, 000 
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DETAILED JUSTIFICATION OF COSTS TO BE OBLIGATED IN 1953 FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Project No. 3-3100—2016. Divisional laboratory and administration building, Los 
Alamos, $6,870,000 

This project provides for the construction of a multistory office and laboratory 
building in technical area 3. The structure is to be of fire-resistive construction 
with an area of approximately 225,000 square feet and will provide space for the 
eight administrative departments and part or all of six technical divisions of the 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory. 

The construction of permanent laboratory facilities in the new technical area 
is progressing rapidly and to achieve efficient: and economical management of 
the new laboratories it is considered essential that administrative facilities be 
located in the same area. At present the administrative functions are aecom- 
modated in widely separated portions of the old technical area, with each group 
expanding from its small beginning wherever space could be made available. 
The centralization of these functions within one building will result in greater 
efficiency in administration and reduced operating costs. 

The six technical divisions to be located in the new structure are presently 
occupying nine separate frame buildings in the old technical area. The existing 
facilities are structurally and functionally inadequate for present use. The 
collection of technical divisions in one strueture of adequate size and in close 
proximity to their related activities will provide an efficient and economical 
operation. 

Preliminary planning on the project was initiated in February 1951; scheduled 
completion of construction is June 1954, The total estimated cost of the project 
is $7,000,000 of which $130,000 was provided in prior years for preliminary 
design werk; $6,870,000 to cover construction and completion is included in 
this budget. 

Project No. 8-8100-3002, Demolition of Vacated TA-1, Los Alamos, $350,000 

This project provides for the demolition of certain contaminated buildings and 
other unusable structures in the cold technical area. Completion of construction 
in the new technical area will permit the laboratory to vacate many of the existing 
temporary and semipermanent buildings. Preliminary studies have been under- 
taken as to the future use of vacated structures. However, final determinations 
will be based upon the severity of contamination and whether it renders the struc- 
ture hazardous for ordinary usage. 

Due to lack of experience, knowledge of the hazards which will be encountered 
and precautions that must be taken are intangible. However, the presently con- 
ceived solution consists of dismantling and reduction of the contaminated material 
concurrent with dismantling. Certain minor structures will be removed in com- 
pliance with the fire-prevention code. Dismantling will be held to a minimum as 
future occupancies require all the space which can be made available. 

Work on this project will begin 1952. Of the total estimated cost of $750,000, 
$350,000 is included in this budget with the balance to be requested in fiscal year 
1954. 

Project No. 3-3100-3003. Roads, utilities, and minor technical projects, Los Alamos, 
$2,045,000 

This project is a consolidation of the following items which have been presented 
as separate projects in previous years: 

(a) Roads, utilities, and erosion control. 
(b) Projects of $100,000 or less. 

(c) Special projects of LASL. 

(d) Communications, tech area. 

Experience has indicated a need for construction of minor projects involving 
replacement, expansion, or correction, depending upon the individual items. 
Examples are the extension of roads and utilities to outlying sites originally 
conceived as minor remote installations but which through increased usage and 
expansion require service from basic utility systems; erosion control applica- 
tions in areas adjacent to laboratories requiring complete air treatment as 
excessive dust overloads air-cleaning equipment; changes in technical program 
requirements and research and development result in the need for alterations or 
new unanticipated construction; changes in occupancy or security requirements 
necessitating construction of guard stations, fencing, lighting, or other physical 
security measures; improvements of a capital nature arising from routine main- 
tenance; and preliminary design studies are needed as a basis for future construc- 
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tion requirements. Accelerated expansion of the laboratory will result in con- 
tinued demand for temporary work space and building modifications. 


Project No. 3—3104-3021. Maintenance shop and warehouse, Sandia, $690,000 


This project provides for a building of 60,000 square feet gross area for housing 
of the Maintenance Department functions including maintenance shops and ware- 
house to be constructed outside the technical area. Some of these functions are 
presently located within the technical area in a portion of building 834. By mov- 
ing these functions to a new building space in building 834 could be utilized for 
general stores which would in turn release additional space in road warehouse for 
classified storage of the Road Department. 

In addition to housing the Maintenance Department functions this new build- 
ing would provide inside storage for hoists, electric motors, metal partitions, and 
other building materials which are presently stored outside. Larger facilities will 
also be furnished for millwrighting and other shop work for which present space 
is inadequate. By locating the Maintenance Department facilities outside the 
technical area personnel could be hired on the basis of a ‘‘P” rather than a “Q”’ 
clearance and would solve many of the problems arising from a high turn-over in 
this type of personnel. 

The total estimated cost of this project is $690,000, all of which is included in 
this budget. 


Project No. 3-3104-3022, Addition to Medical and Personnel Service Building, 
Sandia, $180,000 

This project provides for the construction of an addition to the Medical and 
Personnel Service Building of 12,000 square feet gross area. The building will 
contain utility services for toilets and other facilities required for office type 
occupancy. This additional space is required to house the personnel department 
which is presently occupying temporary army buildings on loan from Armed 
Forces special weapons project. It is desired to combine the personnel depart- 
ment, employee service and medical clinic in one building outside the technical 
area. Work would be started in July 1952 and be completed in June 1953. 

The entire estimated cost of the project is included in this budget. 


Project No. 3-8104-3024. Modifications to temporary buildings, Sandia, $103,000 

This project covers modifications to temporary buildings T—838, T—-851, T-—859, 
and T-—866 which includes revising the heating system from wall heaters to radia- 
tors, removal of a considerable portion of interior partitioning, rearranging of 
other partitioning, interior repairs, installation of additional toilet facilities. 
This rehabilitation of existing temporary buildings will provide necessary facili- 
ties for expanded activities of the Sandia Corp. without construction of new 
office buildings. Work will begin July 1952 and be completed June 1953. 

The entire estimated cost of the project is included in this budget. 


Project No. 3-8104-8025. Miscellaneous construction, technical area, Sandia, 
$535,000 

This project comprises minor construction, renovation, additions and removals 
as necessary. Experience has indicated a need for minor projects of various 
types which cannot be predicted in advance. Changes in occupancy or operating 
conditions or techniques and correction of deficiencies in heating, lighting.or fire 
protection contribute to this requirement. 

Work on this project will be carried on during fiscal year 1953. 

Project No. 3-3126-3006. Fiscal year 1953 improvements, Inyokern, $128,000 

This project provides for the following plant revisions and addition to increase 
the efficiency and reliability of the operation: 

(a) Conversion of the existing radial electrical distribution system in the 
operating area to a loop system by increasing the capacity of existing distribution 
cables and extending duct work and cables. 

(b) Provisions for an emergency tie line to the operating feeder and installation 
of sectionalizing switches to eliminate power outages in the administration area 
and operation area in case of fault in either. 

(c) Erection of prefabricated portable steel buildings to house four 75-kilowatt 
skid mounted Caterpillar Diesel generators and electrical switch gear to provide 
emergency standby service. These generators are presently stored in the open 
and subject to excessive deterioration. 

Work on this project will begin August 1952 and be completed April 1953. 
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Project No. 3-3112-3028. Eniwetok Proving Ground improvements, fiscal year 1953, 
$1,500,000 

This project provides for miscellaneous improvements to facilities at the over- 
seas test site. he work will consist principally of replacing warehouses and other 
buildings salvaged after the Sandstone Operation in 1948. In placing these build- 
ings into a usable condition repairs were limited Only to those necessary to keep 
the buildings in service temporarily. It is anticipated that by fiscal vear 1953 
most of these structures will have deteriorated to the point where replacement will 
be necessary. Work will begin July 1952 and be completed March 1953. 

Classified projects (details are shown in the following classified pp. 799-815), 
$42,599,000. Of this total $1,015,000 is to cover four new projects identified as 
follows: 


Project No.: Amount 
rR. iss hig Ds oe oa hi wees bie dain bait eG isci $65, 000 
SS. anne WREATH ESTER Se ey ae 150, 000 
ae hii winch kad hel re wea ol Mam ine od econ cok 650, 000 
AER AEE Ca 95 0 chy alee pe SEAN Og aE cl ae Nene a pS 150, 000 


The balance of $41,584,000 is to complete projects authorized and initiated in 
prior years, for which funds were appropriated only in part. These projects are 
identified as follows: 


Project No.: Amount 
OPEC ees a tek Gui Aes kts. Ui dw cw a ae $100, 000 
3-3h1-1016_ .-..-.-.-.---- BES Sieiph Cal aioe ik oy et ehont ets ee’ 300, 000 
3-311—1021___._____-- See EI Gla Sar ni Pe, SP AOON EERO wt pice One ny SEPP peace 50, 000 
3-311-1024__________- a : RN pa et Rd yy Sie ee ee mata 990, 000 
3-314—-1016______- pire 2 APOE Shays f 1, 500, 000 
Retire Le les lawks Sas, ep ayway caves pt de 130, 000 
ce, SS eee pera Pivnntwek OPED SP ee ean 32, 000 
ea Ee Sa a oo wm byes oi Sik ow Sra vim chee ee 178, 000 
POE a ee ee ee ree sipede .. 38, 304, 000 


Mr. Gore, Proceed, Colonel. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 'TTHE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. Puiusips. Do the armed services pay you any money out of 
their budgets to do anything for them ? 

Colonel Fretps. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OPpERATIONS 
SECURITY OPERATIONS, ETC. 


Mr. Pures. On page 115 in your operations expenses of AEC, on 
which you have security, transportation, and so forth, how much is 
the increase for 1953 over 1952, where you have $2.281,000? It seems 
to me that is a very large figure, and I think it will seem to be to you, 
Mr. Gore, when you consider the objects given for its use. That is 
on page 115, the last item. 

Colonel Fieips. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Fieips. The major item of that is given on page 125, sir. 

Mr. Puitures. I would like to have Mr. Dean tell me on the record 
what there is about that page that is secret; the statement on page 125. 

Mr. Dean. I will read it carefully. 

Mr. Puitiies. Read it in connection with page 115 in which that 
item appears also, just as a final item in a list of figures. 

Tell me what there is on page 125 which is secret. 
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Mr. Dean. Well, offhand, I do not see, unless somebody else in the 
shop does. My answer is off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Puiiurrs. You have put in this book and marked “Secret” page 
125, and I am unable to see anything secret about it, and Mr. Dean’s 
answer was that he agreed with me. 

Mr. Dean. I think it should be changed to a white sheet. 

Mr. McCarruy. I might state, Mr. Phillips, if I may, since I got 
this up, that one of the difficulties we have is in the continuity of the 
justifications. We do probably get in here some pages that do not 
contain classified information, due to the need for maintaining con- 
tinuity of the information and in going from white pages to green or 
unclassified to classified. 

Mr. Dean. It was just on a question of the sensitivity of the storage 
sites, gentlemen. 

Mr. Corron. While you are discussing the matter of secrecy, and I 
am not asking this question with any idea of reflecting on the Com- 
mission, but I have before me a copy of the U. S. News and World 
Report, dated February 1, 1952. On the outside cover of that is a 
big placard which says, “New Atoms Weapons—Real Story,” and in 
this widely distributed magazine there appears this article entitled 
“New Atom Weapons—Real Story.” 

Now, it goes on and gives a great deal of information about the 
type of new weapons we have. 

“In this article on page 13 there is a description of Army weapons, 
and it goes on and talks about atomic howitzers, and how they would 
be operated, and atomic guided missiles, and radiological weapons. 
It gives a chart of the plants and it undertakes to say, in a general 
way, What processes take place at the different plants. It gives the 
appropriations that they say will be granted, or have been granted 
from 1946 to 1951, and that will be granted in 1952, and even in 
1954. I suspect that some of those figures may have been those pre- 
sented to the Bureau of the Budget. It goes into Navy weapons, 
giving a tremendously long list of them. It seems to me that in 
this article there is some information that may be correct or may 
not be correct. When we get into this committee we have great secrecy 
about these matters and properly so. I am just wondering where 
this article came from and where they got the information, and if 
you know anything about it? 

Mr. Dean. In answer to your question, we do not know the source 
of the article, Mr. Cotton. It was not submitted to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

As far as the specifics in here go, referring specifically to atomic 
howitzers, for example, I think the first statement on that was made 
2 years ago by General Collins to the effect that we were developing 
those projectiles. 

All that we have said subsequently, so far as AEC was concerned, 
is that what he said was true, we are developing atomic howitzer 
shells. We have never indicated to anyone whether we have tested 
them, whether they are in stock, how many we have got, or what 
they look like, or anything else. 

I have read that article, but I do not recall all of the items in there, 
Mr. Cotton. 
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Mr. Corron. Well, whether the information contained therein is 
correct or incorrect, it impresses me that there is far more information 
in this article than we are getting in this committee. It may be some- 
one’s guesses, but correctly or incorrectly there is a lot more detail in 
that article than we are permitted to have, and it impressed me last 
year and also this year that we get in here and hedge around, and are 
very properly worried, of course, about what is on the record and 
what is off the record, and yet you walk out and pick up an article 
of this kind in newspapers that are widely circulated to the public. 
They must be getting this information somewhere. Is it from the 
Army, the Navy, or the Atomic Energy Commission? I feel it proper 
to inquire where this information comes from that appears in the 
public press. 

Mr. Dean. I do not know where that information came from; I 
wish I did. If it came from an informed source, a person who had 
access to restricted data and information, then I would certainly be 
worried about it. If it comes from a person who is simply speculating 
about it, then I suppose we can say it is significant or not, depending 
on what the other side believes of it. 

Mr. Corron. I have just one more question, and I will not take up 
any more time. There may be one, but you do not make a practice of 
putting out a chart which is distributed to the public showing your 
plants, and indicating what particular weapons or processes are going 
on in each location, do you? 

Mr. Dean. Only to this extent, that we have published for several 
years now what is called a general-flow diagram indicating that plu- 
tonium is made at Hanford, and U-235 at Oak Ridge, and that there 
are other materials which comprise feed materials prior to that point. 

Mr. Corron. Right or wrong, this sets forth charts and indicates 
where atomic submarines are being experimented on, and so forth, and 
where different processes are being carried on. Is not that rather 
harmful to the public interest / 

Mr. Dean. I would like to read the magazine article again after you 
have questioned us to determine what portions of it seem to be signifi- 
cant and, if possible, run down the lead. 


PLant AND EQUIPMENT 
WEAPONS 


Mr. Gore. Colonel, let us turn to the construction, plant, and equip- 
ment part of your budget. 

Colonel Freips. May I say on this, sir, that of this $55 million, $41.6 
million, approximately, is to complete projects which were authorized 
and initiated in prior years for which funds were appropriated only 
in part. 

Now, those projects are identified on page 798. Now, if I may go off 
the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. All right, now, back on the record. For what purpose 
will you incur a cost of $89 million? : 

Colonel Frextps. Of that $89 million—I believe this should be off the 
record, if it may. 

Mr. Gore. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. Thank you, Colonel. 
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ELECTRIC POWER GENERATED FROM THE ATOM 


The reporter will include at this point in the record an exchange of 
letters between Dr. Hafstad and myself. 

Dr. Harsrap. Thank you. ~ 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1952. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gore: For the last 3 years in succession at appropriations-hearings 
time, you have personally asked me whether we had yet been able to light an 
electric light bulb with electricity generated from atomic energy. Each year 
you have listened patiently to my explanations as to why this had not yet been 
dione and accepted my promise that it would be accomplished shortly. 

As you have no doubt read in the newspapers, this step has now been accom- 
plished in connection with the experimental breeder reactor at Areo. Enclosed 
is our official news release and four pictures, one of them showing a photograph 
of the light bulbs energized by atomic energy which I have so long been promis- 
ing you. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. R. HArstrap, 
Director of Reactor Development. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovUseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1952. 
Mr. LAWRENCE R. HAFSTAD, 
Director of Reactor Development, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. HaArstap: Your letter is interesting, encouraging, courteous, and 
in delightful good taste. Congratulations. 
I will be seeing you at the committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT Gore, M. C. 

Mr. Gore. Doctor, for each of the last 3 years I have inquired of 

’ ; q 
you when you were going to illuminate an incandescent light bulb 
from atomic energy. Each time you have said, “We hope to do it be- 
fore we are back here next year.” I was glad to get the letter from 
you stating that the bulb was burning. 

Dr. Harsrap. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gore. Now tell us about it. 

Mr. Harstap. About this particular item ? 

Mr. Gore. Yes; and its significance. 

Dr. Harstap. I would be glad to do that. 

As you know we have all been thinking and talking about the pos- 
sibility of getting electrical energy for civilian purposes from the 
atom ever since the fission process was discovered. 

We have repeatedly stated, and have tried to convey to the general 
public, that this was technically feasible, but we were not doing it be- 

cause it was uneconomical. In other words, that the cost per kilowatt- 
hour of getting electric power from the atom would be higher than 
it would be oetting it from coal. 

For that reason we felt it unwise, and have resisted efforts, to 
embark on a major reactor program for the express purpose of dem- 
onstrating electrical power only for civilian uses. 
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As I have explained before, an experimental breeder reactor is one 
which is primarily concerned with the breeding process, which itself 
is interesting because it will make possible the utilizing of uranium 
238 in addition to the small fraction—U-235—of natural uranium 
which is normally fissionable. 

Our breeder program itself is something which we must exploit 
as hard as we can. As an incidental test in connection with the build- 
ing of the breeder reactor where we had to have high power and high 
temperature anyway we added the necessary components, electrical 
generators, steam converters, and so forth, to make this demonstra- 
tion. 

That. is what was accomplished at Arco last fall. As we emphasized 
when the news was released, this represents the first time in history 
that electric power has been generated from the atom. 

We also emphasized the fact that this power at the present time is 
uneconomical and costs much more per kilowatt-hour than electric 
energy generated from coal. 

I think that is a short statement of the situation. 

Mr. Gore. But it does demonstrate that it can be done. 

Mr. Harsrap. Yes; very definitely. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you . have the comparative figures of 2 mills 
against $4, as given by Mr. Charles Wilson. Is that the correct figure ? 

“Dr. Harsrap. We are much better than that. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


OPERATIONS 
REACTOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Gore. We will include in the record at this point pages 171 
and 172. 
(The matter referred to is as follows: 


Operating program summary and narrative statement 





951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





| 
& 
scanned a a 


Research and development: 


Eiperamne TOMGGOR TOPOS. og Sess sb ccc tec ene $32, 583, 388 | $46, 713, 135 $62, 905, 300 
General reactor research and development -_-.___....--.--- 6, 593, 009 11, 627, 265 15, 106, 000 
Operation of specific reactors and processing plants___----. | 1, 395, 614 | 6, 863, 600 | 14, 388, 700 

| 65, 204, 000 | 92, 400, 000 


ee RNY WIR ee Soong ua cae eds catco ds onesamade | “40, 572, O11 | 
| 


\ | 





In the reactor- development program nuclear reactors and ancillary equip- 
ment and facilities are being developed to improve production of fissionable 
material; to be primary energy sources for naval vessel and military aircraft 
propulsion systems; to produce fissionable material as joint products or by- 
products of military and industrial applications ; and to be research tools. 

The program in 1952 and 1953 continues to rise rapidly under pressures for 
new or more efficient reactor designs. The ground work for this growth was 
laid in 1949 with establishment of a new Division of Reactor Development to 
coordinate and direct a vigorous program to develop new reactors. Staffs of 
the Commission laboratories were strengthened and several major new con- 
tractors were engaged to supplement their efforts. The cumulative effect of 
strengthening staffs plus the addition of new contractors since that year has 
resulted in the gaining of a greater amount of knowledge in reactor technology. 
This foundation is now serving to permit an increase in the number of new re- 
actor concepts which can be developed simultaneously. It also serves to shorten 
the over-all development time. 
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The development program continues to be centered primarily in Commission- 
owned laboratories but we are turning more and more to new indunstrial con- 
tractors to accomplish additional growth. Percentagewise the growth of re- 
actor-development programs in Commission-owned facilities in 1952 is 29 percent 
and a further 14 percent rise in 1953. Compared to this, the increase in indus- 
trial contracts in 1952 is 265 percent with a further increase of 177 percent 
in 19538. This shift is permitted by the growing interest of business in. the 
program and the fact that engineering is playing a relatively larger part than 
it formerly did. 

Major increases are planned in the development of improved production re- 
actors and mobile propulsion reactors. General reactor research also is ex- 
panding to permit work on breeding studies now that the experimental breeder 
reactor is operating, and to increase the effort on new designs, waste treatment 
and improved chemical separations. Work on improved materials continues 
to be a major activity. Total costs of operating plants rise as the number of 
such plants increases. 

Outstanding achievements in 1951 were the virtual completion of development 
of the experimental breeder reactor and the materials testing reactor and the 
achievement of large-scale production of zirconium and beryllium. 

An analysis of the development effort between major laboratories and con- 
tracts is shown in the following table: 





per | 1952, esti- 1953, esti- 





at a1 tae Qs c * < | 
Activities | 1951, actual mated mated 
ave sigh ly PS STE eT ee Do Bo ashi 9 A 
A. In AEC-owned facilities: | | 
Argonne Laboratory, Du Page, M1 __- é ----| $9,121,862 | $9,149,700 | $12, 308, 400 
Brookhaven Laboratory, Long Isl i. fa SRR Ree 507, 236 1, 127, 100 | 1, 127, 000 
Knools Laboratory, Se he ME ON 8 oa cle nance -| 8, 413, 683 | 9, 186, 900 | 9, 982, 000 
Mound Laboratory, Dayton, Ohio. =~ imeem due tas ol 215, 932 272, 000 286, 000 
Oak Ridge Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn ine sae 9,019,874 | 11, 525, 085 14, 573, 500 
Pittsburgh Laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pa.___ cpa 7, 152, 253 | 13, 515, 200 17, 9'9, 300 
Reactor-testing station, Arco, Idaho_.______-- art 1, 999, 533 6, 674, 450 | 9, 153, 200 
36, 430, 373 51, 450, 435 | 65, 349, 400 
B. Major continuing contracts in non-A EC-owned facilities: | | } ES GA 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio (Chi- | | 
cago area) ES 580, 298 844, 200 | 811, 700 
Brush Bery lium Co., Cleveland, Ohio (New York | | 
area) BY Rape POS is > | 0 150, 000 | 141, 200 
General Electric Co., Lockland, Ohio (Lockland area). 0 4, 337, 000 | 9, 408, 000 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Mass. (New York area) : = 608, 697 | 475,000 | 447, 100 
North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. | 
(Chicago area) 1, 420,400 | 2, 233, 800 | 2, 840, 700 
Sylvania Electric Products Co., Long Island, N. Y. | | 
ee” RR RR coe ae a Stl 276, 639 | 105, 700 | 382, 700 
2, 886, 034 8, 445, 700 | 4, 31, 400 
C. Smaller contracts__. AE A TERY At ER a RS 1, 255, 604 | 3,312, 700 1, 893, 800 
DD. Caomirests not yotawarnded 23g es mA 0 A, 995, 165 j 11, 125, 400 
WOR. oh 6 vckks ae es i dllicatiaie cdakuahceina at ibie dak 40,572,011 | 65, 204, 000 92, 400, 000 





Mr. Gore. Doctor, your requests are way up, both for specific re- 
actors, as well as general reactor research and development, and also 
for operations, more than 100 percent for the operation of specific 
reactors and processing plants. 


OPERATION OF SPECIFIC REACTORS AND PROCESSING PLANTS 


Let us start with your operation figure. How can you justify re- 
questing this committee to appropriate $14 million for a function 
for which you have for the present fiscal year $6 million and 
for which you had for the last fiscal year $1 million? 

Dr. Harsrap. The story on that is that over the last several years 
we have been getting large sums of money from this committee to 
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build reactors and processing plants. Most of these were develop- 
mental jobs. We were not sure whether they would work or not. I 
want to emphasize that fact, that this whole development deal is a 
risky one. Essentially to date on the authorized reactors, we just 
have done the development work and carried through to the con- 
struction stage, and as in the case of experimental breeder reactor 
which I mentioned a short time ago, we have the thing built and 
operating. It was in a sense a starting program. Now we are ap- 
proaching the stage where we are getting the pay-off by the opera- 
tion of these reatcors, by the measurements we get in operating the 
reactors, and for that reason I believe that this item, of all itenis, is 
one which we must be able to justify. 

Operating these facilities after we have spent large sums to build 
them, it seems to me follows as a matter of course. 

We would have to go into more detail, I think, to see just how 
we are going to operate them, and what we are going to do at each 
of these reactors in order to justify the money. 

So, I would rather not try to defend one big item, but go on to 
the details to see how each of these subitems add up, and justify each 
of those in detail. 

» Mr. Gore. All right, proceed to justify them, if you will. 





OPERATION OF THE MATERIALS-TESTING REACTOR 


Dr. Harstrap. Will you turn to page 228 of the justifications ? 

Mr. Gore. That is a classified sheet. 

Dr. Harstap. Yes, sir. This item is concerned with the operation 
of the materials-testing reactor. This reactor was built specifically 
to learn the behavior and properties of fuel elements, and so forth, 
under the conditions of high radiation which we are going to en- 
counter in reactor operation. 

For this reason we feel that the amount of emphasis that we are 
putting on this reveals the degree of trouble that we are having, and, 
therefore, the rate of progress in this field. 

Now, the rate of progress is what we consider classified. I think 
that is the explanation of why this is classified. This can be on the 
record. 

Now, turning to this sheet and off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. Is that all the explanation you can give for this $14 mil- 
lion, or is there more explanation / 

Dr. Harsrap. No; that is the $2 million item on page 228. 

Mr. Gore. Which is part of the $14 million ? 

Dr. Harsrap. Yes, sir; which is part of the $14 million. 


cad 


SUBMARINE THERMAL REACTOR 


Dr. Harsrap. Then we move to page 229, and here we have the 
submarine thermal reactor. This will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. I think you told us when you were here last year that 
the research had met with such success that you were leaping over 
the mock-up stage and actually building a reactor to go into a steel 
submarine hull. 
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Dr. Harsrap. That is true, and I again repeat it. 

The installation out at Arco will be in a steel submarine hull of 
submarine dimensions, and all of the components will be of a type 
which will stand oceangoing use. They will meet the Navy specifica- 
tions, in other words, and we will accomplish this in one spot as I 
reported last year. 

Instead of having the long, slow struggle of getting something 
which would work on land, after a fashion, and then redesign this 
to go into the oceangoing version, we have made a unit at Arco, the 
first land-based prototype, very, very nearly the oceangoing version. 

Mr. Gore. But it will not actually be used as a power plant for a 
submarine ? ' 

Dr. Harsrap. No, sir; it will not actually be used as a power plant 
for an oceangoing submarine. 

Mr. Gore. I understood you to say last year that a reactor for 
actual use in an actual submarine would be constructed. 

Dr. Harsrap. In that case I misled you, or you misunderstood me, 
because there has never been any kind of indication other than that 
we were going to build a land-based version and then an oceangoing 
version. The budget here carries some money for both of these. 

Mr. Gore. Then there is a misunderstanding of what you mean by 
a land-based prototype. This is a land-based prototype of dimensions 
which you think will be proper for submarine installation ? 

Dr. Harsrap. I will try to give you some examples of the things 
which we have thought out ourselves to date. 

By and large, the agreement with the Navy is that the Navy pro- 
vides the submarine and all parts that do not partake of nuclear con- 
struction, and the Atomic Energy Commission covers those parts 
which involve the behavior of the neutrons, radiation, and so forth. 

Now, you have control instruments on the reactor. These are neces- 
sarily nuclear because they control the behavior of the neutrons, and 
so forth. 

We have more or less standardized versions of control instruments, 
but these would not stand Navy use. They will not stand the rough 
treatment they get in a rough sea and certainly will not stand depth 
bombing. For that reason we have had to redesign the conventional 
control units to stand the shock specifications of normal Navy 
operations. 

Now, many of these things we have done in the land-based proto- 
type. 

That is what I referred to last year as jumping over the mock-up 
stage, which would be essentially nuclear performance without any 
of the Navy overtones. 

Mr. Gore. When are you going to build an actual reactor that will 
actually go into a submarine ? 

Dr. Harstap. We are starting that now. 

Mr. Gore. When will you actually begin the operation of the land- 
based prototype reactor ? 

Dr. Harstap. May I go off the record on that ? 

Mr. Gore. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. All right, we will go to something else. Can you give 
us any information on the record on the STR, or had it all better be 
off the record ? 
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Dr. Harsrap. Let me try it two ways; first, answer your question 
directly off the record, and then rephrase it for the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Harsrap. Now, to repeat for the record, the STR will be essen- 
tially a duplicate of a land-base prototype model with such improve- 
ments in the direction of reducing cost and improving performance as 
we have been able to introduce due to the things that we have learned 
during the construction of the land-based prototype model. I think 
that is safe. 

Mr. Gorr. How much money are you requesting for the STR? 

Dr. Harsrap. We turn to the construction budget on that. That 
is on page 824. That is in the green sheets because we are trying to 
withhold the exact amount of effort that we have found it neces- 
sary to put into this activity. Whereas we give you on an unclassi- 
fied basis the totals, the actual breakdown for each item is considered 
in the secret category. 

Mr. Gore. Off the record, Doctor. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. All right, tell us the remainder of your story. 

Dr. Harsrap. We covered operations. 
Mr. Gore. Go back now to your big items. 























EXPERIMENTAL BREEDER REACTOR 






Dr. Harsrap. Yes, getting back to the big items in operations, to 
page 229 operations and submarine thermal, we turn to experimental 
breeder operation. This is a relatively modest item, although it does 
represent an important activity which we just cannot afford not to 
cash in on. We hope to learn from the operation of this experimental 
breeder reactor how probable it is that we will ultimately be success- 
ful with the over-all breeding program. 

If and when we get into that it will represent again a lot of money, 
and it can only be justified if we have a very large pay-off if suc- 
cessful. What we are dealing with here is risk money which we are 
expending on things which may not work, but if they do work will 
have a really big pay-off. So, the experimental breeder reactor opera- 
tion is a test whether the principle of breeding works. 
















PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 







REACTOR DEVELOPMENT FACILITIES 





Mr. Gore. All right, Doctor, come to your really large items now 
not under operation. 

Dr. Harsrap. Specific reactor projects. 

Mr. Gore. At this point, Mr. Reporter, insert in the record page 
816 and the table at the top of page 817, 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 













Detailed justification of construction 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 















NE NO ae cu rat akanasddimedesnckndeananasiy $52, 556,879 | $50, 147,317 | $44, 100, 000 
Cost incurred................ Pbdshicned sade Loh ad pune kan 54, 820, 304 48, 500, 000 67, 000, 000 
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GENERAL 





The reactor development program not only develops certain new and novel 
types of reactors, it also constructs those reactors and operates them. To accom- 
plish the full responsibilities of the program it was necessary (1) to construct 
and equip laboratories capable of handling the specialized problems of reactor 
development; (2) to construct and equip plants to manufacture reactor grades 
of reactor materials such as beryllium and zirconium because there is as yet 
no appreciable commercial market for these materials and because the produc- 
tion is not yet on a routine basis; (8) to construct and equip chemical process- 
ing plants for the processing of spent fuels, treatment of waste products and 
other purposes; and (4) to establish a reactor testing station, where the hazards 
associated with reactor experiments could be reduced to a minimum. 

The construction program in 1953 is primarily for building reactors, which re- 
quires 84 percent of the 1953 estimate as follows: (1) for completion of reactors 
under construction $12,811,006; (2) for starting new reactors, $23,000,000; (3) 
for facilities for reactor experiments and reactor modifications, $1,275,000: (4) 
for a total of $37,086,006. The balance, $7,125,000, provide $2,415,400 more for 
the chemical plant at the Reactor Testing Station, Arco, Idaho, and $3,631,379 
for several pilot plants in which to study chemical processes, and for alterations 
at new and existing facilities; and $967,615 for restoration of leased laboratory 
premises at the University of Chicago and Palos Park, Ill. 

A brief analysis of the purposes for which construction funds have been obli- 
gated is as follows: 

















1951, 1952, 1953, 
actual estimated estimated 
Set Ne ae aM ECR CEES 8 OSE Tee aE Me Pee eeeenery ret | sates or Sen Se 
1. Reactors, reactor experiments and closely related facilities $27, 096, 904 $36, 687, 298 $37, 086, 006 
2. Chemical processing plants and material production plants 17, 473, 783 8, 963, 905 4, 044, 400 
3. Lahoratories and supporting facilities __.............----- 5, 208, 140 | 3, 103, 936 2, 839, 594 
4. Reactor testing station, central facilities __........-.--..----| 2, 778, 052 1, 392, 178 130, 000 
at ice se aT, ae 





The work will be conducted by the following administrative areas: 














| 4081 acta? | 1952, esti- 1953, esti- 
1951, actual | mated | mated 
| j 
Argonne Laboratory, Du Page County, Ml....._.....-..--..--| $620, 885 | $785, 593 | $1, 993, 920 
Pittsburgh L aboratory, Pittsburgh, Pa eis te. ep Sis ae 17, 530, 614 | 5, 000, 000 
Reactor testing station, Idaho F: . Idaho. RE AE | 23, 630, 768 | 11, 969, 598 | 2, 905, 406 
Knolls Laboratory, Schenectady, N. DTI} 2} 805; 712 | 18,811,100 | 7, 900, 000 
Oak Ridge Lz aboratory, Oak sien, 4 ea OR ee ee } 2, 256, 001 | 764, 000 | 620, 674 
Mound Laboratory, Dayton, Ohio icdcaadsctegn: Spetieids) Mies ene 55, 000 
PO a ce a i se og ws ie | 217, 525 | 286, 412 174, 000 
New projects, not yet assigned to areas: | 
New re: actors and re ee Nek TB Seis ceed | PEE ie NORTE a ee ANS 23, 700, 000 
Plant alterations RD SE SR Wen ere PR et, Rees ERs ee ae | 759, 000 
Chemical process pilot plant als Deby set cenit pei, | beep ale eonbaans| eeubaeunet agen 900, 000 
TI i sss fi kicct cep ss asap atelinning  aete sibnanah athe teas | 556, 79 | 50, 147, 317 | 44, 100, 000 


! 








SPECIFIC REACTOR PROJECT 


Dr. Harstap. Perhaps the most revealing presentation of this is 
on page 188. You want the construction of specific reactors ? 

Mr. Gore. Your specific reactor project. 

Dr. Harsrap. Pages 816 and 817 are unclassified. 

Mr. Gore. They have already gone into the record. 

Dr. Harstap. Each of the items is mentioned here in the white 
sheets, and more information is given on page 824 for the construction 
items, classified. 

Mr. Gore. All right, off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Pututrs. We have already been over that. 
Dr. Harstap. We were looking at the submarine thermal reactor. 


SUBMARINE INTERMEDIATE REACTOR 


We are moving on to the submarine intermediate reactor. This is 
money for the General Electric study, looking toward the same end 
result in a practical unit for a submarine. 

Mr. Gore. You are trying to do it two ways? 

Dr. Harstap. Yes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POSSIBILITY OF A NUCLEAR POWERED AIRPLANE 


Mr. Gore. You gave us a statement this morning off the record 
about a reactor for an airplane. What statement can you make, or 
will you now make a statement for the record with respect to that? 

Dr. Harstap. As has long been obvious, with the enormous con- 
centration of energy represented in the fission process of releasing 
atomic energy, it has been natural to think of the possibility of a 
nuclear-powered airplane of relatively indefinite range. It is recog- 
nized generally that this is an extremely difficult problem, because im 
addition to the requirement of enormously high power you have to 
have very light weight. This, on the fact of it, is almost impossible 
because with high power you have to have very high shielding weights 
in order to protect personnel. 

We have been engaged for some time in studying design problems, 
and making component studies looking toward this possibility, and 
these will continue. 

Now, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Putiirs. Are you aiming at speed or long flight ? 

Dr. Harstap. In this field the long flight comes automatically. We 
have range because of the enormous reserve of nuclear energy. What 
we are fighting for is speed. 

Mr. Gore. We will see you at 10 o’clock tomorrow, Doctor. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 7, 1952. 

Mr. Gore. The committee will come to order. We are glad to see 
Mr. Jesse Johnson back this morning. It was not my purpose to give 
you a bad day yesterday, Mr. Johnson. I think you have done one of 
the really marvelous jobs in the job that has been done in increasing 
the supply of ore. I did want to point out the necessity of safeguard- 
ing a program that is fortunately growing by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. Dean, do you have something that you would like to say at this 
time before we proceed with the hearing? 

Mr. Dean. Nothing in particular, except to say that we are ready to 
go now to the physical-research program. 
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OPERATIONS 





PHYSICAL-RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Gore. We are ready now to go into the physical-research pro- 
gram. We have a new man on the scene. 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, Doctor Thomas H. Johnson, 
who is our director of physical research. Dr. Johnson is from the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory where he occupied the position of 
head of the physics department of that laboratory. We are pleased =~ 
to have Dr. Johnson with us. ; 

Mr. Gore. Doctor, we are glad to have you before the committee. 


We know that you are on a team that is doing a very vital job, and in q 
my opinion, a very conscientious job. One of the things against which 3 


1 think you and the Commission, and all of the members of the staff 
must guard is over-zealousness in which might lead to the uneconomical] 
expenditure of money we do not have. 

With that as a springboard, will you tell us how you have reduced 
the budget of the agency which you now head below that of your 
predecessor. 

Dr. Jounson. The budget we are presenting here, Mr. Chairman, is 
very largely that which was recommended by my predecessor. I have 
only been in office about 2 months. 

Mr. Gore. I understand so, Doctor. 

Dr. Jonson. We are, however, scrutinizing our contracts very care- 
fully to be sure that the work has a very direct and foreseeable bearing 
on the development of atomic energy. 


BASIC AND APPLIED RESEARCH 


Mr. Gore. As I understand it, your program is very largely basic 
research. 

Dr. Jounson. It is about two-thirds basic research, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gorr. What is the other third ? 

Dr. Jounson. The other third of the program is applied research, 
which is research undertaken for the specific purpose of developing 
information which is directly applicable to some project within the: 
Commission. 





DUPLICATION OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Gore. Would not that duplicate some of the research work that Y 
is being done by Dr. Hafstad, or by the Weapons Division ¢ 4 

Dr. Jounson. No, sir, it is not an undesirable duplication of it. 
In some cuses duplication is desirable. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. Boyer, do you look into the possibility of duplicating 
where duplicating would be unnecessary and undesirable? 

Mr. Boyer. Wedothat. Asan example, in the field of raw-material 
research, the Raw Materials Division is interested in finding out how 
you find ore, and they perform certain research in those fields which 
is very programatic, in other words, research which is aimed zt specific 
types of problems. 

Dr. Johnson’s group will do basic research in that field trying to 
uncover fundamentals and will go into some of these areas. Conse- 
quent!y, there is a relationship between the two, so that there is a 
parallel there, and sometimes there is an overlap, but we try to guard 
against that. 
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Dr. Jounson. In all of our planned projects we obtain concurrence 
from the other program directors and ask them to review the projects 
carefully to see that they are directly bearing on the problems which 
they encounter in their programs and which are not being adequately 
covered. 

The reason we carry the projects rather than having them carried 
by the other program divisions is because of the fact that they are 
adjuncts to basic research in many cases, and it is a matter of contimu- 
ity of supervision and coordination within the group. 

Mr. Gore. Let us now go into the operations of your budget, Doctor. 


OPERATIONAL ASPECTS OF BUDGET FOR PHYSICAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Why. in your opinion, is it necessary to increase the operational 
budget. for physics from $17 million to $20 million ? 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Gore, I have a brief prepared statement regard- 
ing the budget asa whole. Would you like to have me give this to the 
clerk for the record ¢ 

Mr. Gore. I would like to have you read it. 

Dr. Jonnson, At this time? 

Mr. Gore. Yes, at this time. 

Dr. Jounson. This, I think, will explain our general philosophy, 
and some of the over-all aspects of the program. 

In our appropriation request for the Physical Research Division, we 
are anticipating a $43.1 million program of basic and applied research 
in the physical sciences, which include chemistry, physics, metallurgy, 
and so forth. 

This is 5.6 percent of the total operating costs of the Commission, 
and 16 percent more than was appropriated for research in 1952. 

Two-thirds of our $43 million will be in support of research for 
acquisition of new basic knowledge in fields closely related to atomic 
energy, and one-third is for research undertaken to develop specific 
information directly applicable to projects within the Commission’s 
program. In addition we are asking for $5.9 million in new research 
facilities. 

DIRECTIVE TO COMMISSION 


The Commission is directed by the Atomic Energy Act to carry on 
research in appropriate fields for the acquisition of new knowledge; 
the level of our research activity reflects the fact that nuclear science 
is new and relatively unexplored. .Radical new discoveries resulting 
from basic research afford our best hope for substantial advances in 
the atomic race, and it would be shortsighted in the present interna- 
tional situation to rely entirely upon the knowledge we already pos- 
sess. The fission of uranium and the making of plutonium are exam- 
ples of discoveries resulting from basic research of the type we are 
carrying on under the program. 

Those discoveries were made before our program and it is work 
of that type that we are carrying on here. 


BASIC RESEARCH EFFECT ON WEAPONS AND PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


There are many examples of more recent discoveries resulting di- 
rectly from our own basic research which may eventually affect the 
weapons and production programs. 
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Mr. Gort. What are some of those? 

Dr. Jounson. I would like to go off the record to state those in de- 
tail. I would be glad to give you a few examples. 

Mr. Gore. Will you give us some of them? You are spending a lot 
of money for research, far more money than was spent in the first 
splitting of the atom. 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Gorr. Maybe we are overdoing the thing. / 

Dr. Jounson. To those who want a sound program I doubt even 
that this amount seems like a lot of money for research. 

Mr. Gore. All right, give us some examples. 

Dr. Jounson. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. All right, proceed with your statement, Doctor. 

Dr. Jounson. It is difficult to cite examples of work or results 
which were first under our own program, and which are now affecting 
our weapons or our production programs on an operational or manu- 
facturing basis. This is because our program is too new. We have 
only been going about 4 years, and ordinarily it takes about 10 years 
before research begins to be felt in production. 

Of the funds we are requesting, $15 million will finance research in 
university and private laboratories, an increase of $3.6 million over 
last year; and $27.9 million is for research in the national Jabora- 
tories, an increase of $2.2 million over last year. 

Most of the increase in the university program will be directed to- 
ward closer participation in problems bearing directly upon weapons, 
‘aw materials, reactors, and production; and a similar increased 
emphasis is given to the work in the national laboratories. 


LIMITATIONS ON RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The research program is limited to its present level by the number 
of highly qualified scientists available for work in the appropriate 
fields. It is this factor more than any other that determines our 
rate of progress in the development of new weapons and other uses 
of atomic energy. 


NEED FOR APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Gore. Doctor, I have listened to your statement to see if there 
would be anything in it to justify an increase in the appropriation 
request over last year. I was unable to find anything in it that can- 
not be said for an appropriation of $5 million instead ef $20 million, 
or for an appropriation of $50 million instead of $30 million. It is 
all very good, but very general. 

I suppose you plan to get into the details of why, in the operational 
budget, you request an increase from $37 million to $43 million. 

Dr. Jonnson. Mr. Gore, it is our belief that basic research pays 
large dividends. 

Mr. Gore. Yes, we agree with that, Doctor, but let us get to the 
details. Why do you need $43 million instead of $37 million Thirty- 
seven million dollars is an awful lot of money for basic research. 

Dr. Jonnson. The answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is that we can use 
$43 million this year, whereas we could not have used $43 million 
last year in the support of highly qualified scientists. 
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Mr. Gore. Why is it that you can use it this year, and could not 
last year ? 
INCREASE IN NUMBER OF SCIENTISTS 


Dr. Jounson. Because the number of scientists in America is on 
the increase. It is not increasing as fast as we would like to see it 
increase for the good of America, but, nevertheless, it is increasing, 
and we have more highly qualified scientists this year who are worth 
supporting than we had last year. 

Mr. Gore. That is, supporting by scholarships? 

Dr. Jounson. No, by giving them facilities and assistance to in- 
crease the volume and quality of their work. 


ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Gore. How fruitful has the assistance program been? Have 
you derived considerable benefit from the assistance program, or has 
most of your research fruit come from people employed directly 
by the Commission ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. The assistance program has been very beneficial. In 
the first place, let me point out, Mr. Chairman, that the universities 
are carrying something on the order of half of the cost of the assistance 
program. “The number of scientists involved in the scientific assist- 
ance program is about as large as the number employed in the national 
laboratories. The cost of carrying a scientist in the assistance pro- 
gram is materially less than the cost of ¢ arrying one in a national 
labor atory. 

Mr. Gore. I understand that, but I was trying to draw, if I could, 
a comparison, or get some measure of the value of the program and 
trying to relate it to the benefits that you receive from direct em- 
ployment. 

Dr. Jonunson. A good deal of our basic work is done under the 
research assistance program. We put more emphasis on applied work 
in the laboratories. 

Mr. Gore. Do you do it through individuals, or departments, or 
students? Tell us how you do it. 

Dr. Jounson. The contracts to universities are let to the univer- 
sities, but the contracts are given to those universities on the basis of 
the confidence that we have in the scientific leadership. 

This means that we generally have one or a few individuals in mind 
who will assume the scientific responsibility for the proper conduct 
of the project, and for the efficient conduct of the project. 

Mr. Gore, From what university have you received the greatest 
benefit in research, or would you like to say? 

Dr. Jounson. I would not want to say from which one we have 
received the greatest. benefit. 

Mr. Gorr. Could you name a few of the most beneficial ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I can name a few which have 
given us very great benefit. 

One of them i is Rice Institute in Texas where Dr. Bonner has car- 
ried on very significant work bearing directly upon our program of 
the fusion of light elements. 
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Another one is at Columbia University, where a great deal of basic 
work and growing out of that a considerable amount of applied work 
has been done on measuring the cross sections for neutron capture 
and neutron scattering of materials that are used in reactors. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND SMALLER SCHOOLS 


Mr. Gore. How about the various State universities; are they con- 
tributing ? 

Dr. Jounson. We have important work going on in most of the 
State universities, or a good many of them. Most of them, I suppose, 
would mean 24 or more. I am not quite sure how many State uni- 
versities are involved in this program, but many of the State univer- 
sities are involved in it. 

Mr. Gore. What about some of the smaller schools? Have you had 
any significant development, or discovery, or truth brought to light 
from some of the isolated small ones ? 

Dr. Jounson. The smaller ones have contributed important work. 
One outstanding example of that, I think, is lowa State College, which, 
in my thinking, was always a small school, but it has done some of our 
best metallurgical work in uranium, zirconium, and thorium. We are 
actually supporting that project now almost on the basis as one of the 
national labo ‘atories, but it has grown out of the work which was be- 
gun in a small way. 


AEC OPERATIONS AT IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. Gore. Is that work done by employed personnel, by faculty 
members, or students, or how is it operated ? 

Dr. Jounson. It works very closely in connection with the teaching 
programs in many cases. That is to say, the projects are built around 
an outstanding scientist who is there at the university because he is 
primarily attached to the university as a research man. 

Mr. Gore. Now, you say that it has grown until it is supported 
almost now as one of the national laboratories. Do you employ people 
there, or do you reimburse them for the salaries of people employed 
there / 

Dr. Jounson. At Ames we have quite a few people who are em- 
ployed entirely with Commission’s funds, from Government funds. 

Mr. Gore. Under whose supervision do they work? 

Dr. Jounson. They work under the scientific supervision of Dr. 
Frank Spedding, who is a leader in this field. 

Mr. Gore. Is he paid by the college, or by the Commission ? 

Dr. Jounson. I do not know the details of that, Mr. Gore. I would 
assume he is paid by the college. 

Dr. GLENNAN. He is paid by the college. 

Mr. Gore. You have a large number of people employed there, and 
they are under the scientific supervision of one who, in turn, is not 
under your supervision, but who 1s an employee of the State university ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Gore. What safeguard do you have that the people that you 
have employed actually work? 

Dr. McDantet. We have about 12 people employed in the local 
AEC office at Ames, Iowa, who directly supervise the reimbursable 
contract with Iowa State College. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You pay 450 employees in addition to the 12 who are 
directly under AEC. You have 450 on top of that that you pay at 
Ames. 

Dr. McDaniet. That is right. 

Mr. Gort. Do the 12 supervise the project 

Dr. McDaniet. They supervise the administration of the contract. 

Mr. Gore. They do not supervise the project / 

Dr. McDantev. No, sir; they do not supervise Dr. Frank Spedding. 
The scientific leadership supervision comes from Dr, Frank Spedding. 

Mr. Gore. Are all of these 450 people scientists / 

Dr. McDaniet. No. These are all kinds of employees, but Dr. 
Frank Spedding does the supervision of the entire program there 
including the supervision of the program under the contract. Periodic 
checks are made, and every year the Director of the Division of Re- 
search and his staff go over the program in detail. 

Mr. Gore. What is your title ? 

Dr. McDanteL. Deputy Director of the Division of Research. 

Mr. Gore. You are stationed here in Washington ¢ 

Dr. McDaniev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gore. Were you stationed at Ames for a while? 

Dr. McDanieu. No, sir; I have never been assigned there myself as 
an employee. 

Mr. Gort. Who is stationed there as head of the project ? 

Dr. McDanteL. W. W. Lord is head of the AEC operations office 
there. 

Mr. Gore. This program has spread over a thousand places, all over 
the lot, not only research, but everything. 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Gore. How we are going to get the loose ends together, and how 
the Commission is going to do it, I do not know. 

Do you have any confidence, Mr. Boyer, that it is not almost literally 
bevond the rigid control of the Commission and the managership of 
the Commission ? 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DIRECTION OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Borer. I might say that the top organization we have is respon- 
sible for directing these programs. 

Our Research Division has the responsibility of directing and co- 
ordinating the research program; our Production Division has the 
responsibility of directing and coordinating the production programs, 
and the Division of Military Application has the responsibility for 
directing the weapons programs, and biology, and medicine likewise 
in its field. 

Our organization is built up with that purpose in mind, in order that 
we may determine the scope of the program. We must select capable 
contractors, and we must see that we get performance from them. 


FEES 


Mr. Gore. Dr. Spedding is, from the size of the operation just 
described, really the contractor with the Commission. 

Mr. Boyer. Substantially so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gore. Is he paid a fee? 
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Mr. Borer. Yes, Ames College is paid a fee. 

Mr. Gore. The doctor himself is not paid ? 

Mr. Boyer. No; he is paid by the college. 

Mr. Gore. What kind of a fee is the college paid ? 

Mr. Boyer. I will have to ask Dr. McDaniel to answer that. 

Dr. McDantet. It is on the order of $140,000 a year. 

Mr. Gore. $140,000 above expenses ? 

Dr. McDanreu. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. These fees are running about as wild. 

Dr. McDanizt. This fee is for the contractor’s expenses for salary 
and laboratory overhead not otherwise reimbursable under the 
contract. 

Mr. Gore. Every contractor, even down to the operator of a little 
camp in the Nevada mountains, is paid a big fee. It is pretty fat 
business. 

Mr. Borer. This question of fees is one that we give continual study 
in our organization. 

Mr. Gorr. That same statement has been made to us for the last 4 
years, continual study, and yet the only thing that has ps oe to 
them is that they have grown bigger with the exception of the Roane- 
Anderson fee, which we cut in this committee. The Commission 
screamed to high heaven and said it was going to ruin the atomic- 
bomb program if it was cut. Apparently it is still going, even though 
the fee was cut. I think at this time the committee may do some more 
cutting. 





FEE PAID IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Dr. Grennan. May I speak on this Iowa State College problem, 
Mr. Chairman, because it is quite different from some of the other 
fee problems. 

The manner in which the university’s contract with the Govern- 
ment is handled is that the university is reimbursed for salaries, and 
that portion of the salary of an investigator who is working directly 
on the project, plus the salaries of persons employed there, such as 
machinists, technicians, and so forth, that is, all of the people who 
are working full time in the laboratories, and so forth. The rental 
for the space that we occupy, utility charges and things like that very 
probably are not included as a direct charge, but come under that 
fee of $140,000. 

It is a little different type of operation from the ordinary commer- 
cial operation where a fee is paid. 

Mr. Gore. $140,000 is a lot of utility rental. 

Dr. Grennan. Yes, but maybe there is a substantial amount of 
space involved there, and I think that there is. 

Dr. Jornson. I also think the chances are that Dr. Spedding’s sal- 
ary, for instance, is paid out of that fee. 

Dr. McDantet. Dr. Spedding’s salary is directly reimbursed under 
the contract. 

Dr. Jomnson. I see. 

Mr. Gore. I think we should have for the record a detailed analysis 
of this contract and of the fees. Dr. Johnson says that one thing is 
probable, and you say that is not the case. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


‘STATEMENT ApoUr ContTRACT W-7405-ENG-82 Iowa STraTE COLLEGE, AMES, Iowa 


1. Term of contract—Effective date—May 1, 1948. The contract was exe- 
cuted by the Manhattan Engineer District following termination of contract 
No. OEMsr-433, Office of Scientific Research and Development. The War 
Department contract was assumed by the Atomic Energy Commission on Jan- 
uary 1, 1947. 

Current expiration date—June 30, 1953. This contract in all likelihood will 
be continued beyond that date. 

2. Scope of work.—This contract currently provides for research and de- 
velopment to be conducted principally in Government-owned facilities recently 
constructed for the purpose on ground leased to the Government for 99 years. 
Until the latter part of 1951 work was principally in the contractor's facilities, 
The scope of the work is defined in the contract as follows: 





“ARTICLE 1—SCOPE OF WORK 


“The work to be performed by the College under this contract shall consist 
of doing all things and furnishing all necessary personnel, facilities, and sup- 
plies for the following activities: 

“1. Studies and experimental investigations on such problems related to 
the field of atomic energy as are agreeable to the College and are authorized by 
the Commission. This work will involve such subjects as metallurgy, radio- 
chemistry, chemical engineering, physics, chemistry and others. 

“2. Development work with materials such as thorium and beryllium as au- 
thorized by the Commission and agreeable to the College. 

“3. Assistance and consulting services, both within and outside of the United 
States, to the Commission and its contractors as mutually agreeable. 

“4, Such engineering services and construction work as the College is in a 
position to carry out in connection with any new construction or alterations 
which the Commission might decide upon for use under this contract. 

“>. The training of technical personnel in nuclear physics, chemistry, and 
related fields where consistent with the work defined in this article. 

“6. Activities designed to stimulate and encourage the dissemination of infor- 
mation relating to atomic energy, consistent with security requirements, in order 
to promote scientific progress and to achieve a more widespread understanding 
of the opportunities and problems of atomic-energy development.” 

3. Fee provisions.—No fee is paid on this contract. The contractor is reim- 
bursed for all costs related to the work, including overhead. 

4. Overhead provisions.—The overhead provisions of the contract have been 
modified on several occasions since the inception of the contract in 1943. The 
present overhead agreement, adopted in May 1948, provides for the payment of 
overhead to be computed in accordance with generally accepted accounting 
principles consistently applied and in accordance with a formula mutually agreed 
to by the contractor and the Commission. Under this agreement, a provisional 
overhead payment in the amount of $275,000 per year is made to the contractor 
in monthly installments. Following the ciose of each fiscal year, a determination 
of the actual amount of overhead due under the formula is made by the contractor 
subject to approval by the Cominission and an adjustment in the provisional pay- 
ments is subsequently made. 

For the fiscal year 1949, the overhead payment was $225,153.45, which is 
approximately 39 percent of the salaries and wages paid as direct costs under 
the contract or approximately 19 percent of the total reimbursements to the 
contractor for that fiscal year. For the fiscal year 1950, the overhead determina- 
tion was $227,176.60, which is approximately 32 percent of the salaries and wages 
paid as direct costs under the contract or approximately 15 percent of the total 
reimbursement to the contractor for that fiscal year. 

The salary of Dr. Frank Spedding, director of the laboratory, is a direct cost 
under the contract and is not reimbursed through the overhead provision. 

The overhead payments for the fiscal years 1949 and 1950 included substantial 
charges for facilities and services provided by the contractor. Because of 
gradual removal of Government activities from the contractor's facilities to 
Government-consiructed facilites, it is expected that the overhead payments for 
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the fiscal year 1951 and subsequent fiscal years will be substantially less than 
for the previous years. A final determination as to the overhead payments for 
the fiscal year 1951 has not, however, yet been made. 


FEES 


Mr. Boyer. I want to address myself to this question of fees gen- 
erally. 

Now, our fee control is good. 

We use a fee basis for our construction program, and that repre- 
sents the maximum fee that anyone contracts for. We negotiate our 
fees, and many of them fall below that. You are familiar with the 
fact that some of the fees are $1. 

Mr. Gore. I am not familiar with any fee which, in my opinion, 
is justified, Mr. Boyer. 

Mr. Boyer. You say that a fee of $1 is not justified in your mind? 

Mr. Gore. I am not acquainted with any fee that is $1. 

Mr. Boyer. The du Pont contract, of course, is done for a fee of 
$1, and the General Electric contract is carried on for a fee of $1, 
and the Sandia Corp. carries out their operation for no fee at all, not 
even a dollar. 

Mr. Gore. I had read that the du Pont fee was $1, but I want to 
know what allowances or benefits they receive under another designa- 
tion. What about a fee of $19,000 for the fellow who operates a little 
camp out in the mountains ¢ 

Mr. Borer. Then you get into the philosophy as to whether or not 
a man who works for the Government and carries out contracts for 
the Government is entitled to receive a fee. In many instances those 
people are in organizations which otherwise would return a profit 
to them and their stockholders. 


RISKS IN OPERATIONS 


In my estimation a contractor is entitled to a fee. The amount of 
the fee must be subject to negotiation, and must take into considera- 
tion the risks he has to assume, and you must recognize the fact that 
in order to get some of these people to work they must be able to earn 
some money with their organizations, and with their efforts. 

Mr. Gore. Also to be taken into consideration is the amount of 
investment involved. When you speak of risk it seems to me that 
the Commission assumes all of the risks in these operations. The 
man is reimbursed for everything, including his loss, and given pro- 
tection against liability of loss, which we call risk. I think it might 
be very well to make a special study of this whole question of fees. 


LEVEL OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Doctor, you have not told us yet why you need $6 million more 
money except that you can get more scientists. 

Dr. Jonnson. The level at which one should carry on a research 
program is a question which is an extremely difficult one to answer. 

When you start on your project, or any research program, you 
do not know whether it is going to be worth while in dollars earned 
or profit accrued or not. We do know now from experience that 
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the whole program pays large dividends, as evidenced by some of the 
excellent results which I have cited. 

The level at which research, in my opinion, should be carried on 
is the maximum level at which it can be carried on efficiently with 
the funds that are available and with the potential manpower that 
we have in this country. 

Mr. Gore. Are you saying now that $43 million is the maximum 
amount that you could use for research ? 

Dr. Jounson. No, sir; it is not. We could use double that amount, 
but we would soon be getting into the marginal projects where we 
would not have as much confidence in the scientists who would be 
working on them as we have if we can keep it at this level. 

Mr. Gore. You support the ceeenibeeicétian of the budget ? 

Dr. Jounson. I do, sir. 

Mr. Gore. Dr. Smyth, you seem to have something you wanted to 
say. 


INCREASED COST APPLICABLE TO NEW MACHINES 


Dr. Smytu. Yes. 

There is one specific element which I think should be brought to 
the attention of the committee. For a number of years we have been 
building big nuclear machines and big cyclotrons. A specific example 
is the so-called cosmotron at Brookhaven. Now, this machine is just 
about completed, and we hope to run it within the next 6 months. 

Therefore, at this time we are beginning to get the costs for operat- 
ing these and other machines which are appearing in the operating 
budget. 

I believe this is a substantial item in this increase which you have 
figured there. 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, it is. About $1 million of the increase here is 
due to the cost of operation of the cosmotron at Brookhaven and the 
operation of the bevatron at Berkeley. Then there is $2.8 million of 
the increase which is associated with the expansion of these and other 
projects which are also concerned with new facilities. 

Mr. Gore. Then it is not all a question of availability of personnel. 

Dr. Smytu. No, it does not seem so to me, but obviously you cannot 
operate these machines if you cafinot get the men to work on them, 
and we would not have built these machines if we had not hoped to 
get men to work on them. There is a big investment which has been 
made in those machines, and we want to realize on that investment by 
using the proper type of men to operate them. 

Mr. Gore. A million dollars is a lot of money to operate any kind 
of a machine. Although I am not advised as to the technical quality 
of the machines, it seems like a lot of money for the operation of a 
machine. 

Dr. Smytu. No, sir, I think not, if you consider the character of 
the machines. Of course, these problems have been under considera- 
tion for a long time, and there has been a general increase in the cost 
of facilities, and the cost of operating facilities involved in research, 
and that is one of the reasons why the universities that went into 
Brookhaven were enthusiastic about having a National Laboratory 
like Brookhaven where they would have facilities which the uni- 
versities perhaps could not afford to operate as individual institu- 
tions. Actually I think that Brookhaven is beginning to pay off 
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very well, and the cosmotron is coming along well. It will get us into 
a much higher energy region than the big Berkeley cyclotron. 
Therefore, I do subscribe to Dr. Johnson’s general philosophy, but 
I appreciate the fact that you want some specific reasons for this in- 
crease. 
Dr. Jounson, I think it is just two ways of saying practically the 
same thing. 


INCREASING COSTS TO MAINTAIN THE SAME LEVEL OF OPERATIONS 


Dr. Smyrn. Of course, there is the other reason, which I have heard 
a great deal about from my own university, and that is the problem 
of the increased cost. of maintaining the same level of operations. 

Nobody expects a university to keep up with the increased costs in 
terms of their regular employment, as they are not able to. I do not 
know how much that factor accounts for the increase in the budget. 


INCREASED COSTS APPLICABLE TO NEW MACHINES 


Dr. McDaniez. In addition to the Brookhaven cosmotron and the 
bevatron at the University of California, other machines will be com- 
ing into operation in 1953 at Duke U niversity, Rice Institute, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, and the University of Minnesota. 
They are all building machines which fall into this category, and 
which are just now coming into operation. So, the $1 million that 
we are talking about here is not for just those two machines, but six 
or eight of them which are coming into being. 


BUDGETARY NEEDS AND REQUESTS OF AEC 


Mr. Gore. Chairman Dean, this discussion this morning illus- 
trates conclusively, it seems to me, how impossible it is for this sub- 
committee, in the matter of a few days, or even a few weeks to examine 
in detail all of these far-flung operations. 

One also gets the impression that it might be beyond the Commis- 
sion, unless you have some systematic way of reac hing a determina- 
tion of the budgetary needs and requests of these myriad opera- 
tions. 

I would like to know what system the-Commission has for arriving 
at the extent of the work, the supervision of the work, and the amount 
of money which you recommend to the Budget Bureau and to the 
Congress. 

AEC BUDGET PREPARATION 


Mr. Dran. The system is usually this, we take certain budget as- 
sumptions which are given to us by the Bureau of the Budget, such 
as the assumption that there will be no increase in w ages during the 
fiscal year. Our program directors send these to our operating offices, 
and they work up the first draft of a program that makes sense to 
them. 

‘These are reviewed in Washington by each of the program directors, 
the head of the Reactor Division, the head of Military Applications, 
and so forth. Then inside of our shop we have a separate group, 
people who are not program directors, people who do nothing but 
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question the items back and forth. They are kind of a nasty team 
that goes right down the line and makes them justify all of the items 
set forth. Then the Commission usually spends about 3 days in 
a detail budget review of each one of these programs—perhaps not 
3 days—this time, in fact, it came to 2 days, and then it goes to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and then there are many days spent back and 
forth between the Bureau of the Budget and ourselves, and then it 
comes up here to the Hill. 

Mr. Gore. It strikes me that 2 days is a mightly small amount 
of time for the Commission to spend on a review of the budget. 

Mr. Dean. We really spent more than that, Mr. Gore. Those are 
the justifications themselves in the form you have them here, but 
this review of the program is a constant thing. 


IMPORTANCE OF IOWA STATE COLLEGE TO AEC PROGRAM 


You have made reference, for example, to the Lowa State College 
at Ames. I do not think the record indicates in any way how im- 
portant Ames is to our program. 

It so happens that the people at Ames were the most diligent in the 
field of rare earths. They are located there at Ames. It was at 
Ames, for example, where the first uranium metal was made during 
the war. The first uranium metal used was made at Ames. 

Today we have a varied program going on at Ames. There is one 
field devoted entirely to utilizing rare earths, and then making com- 
binations of two or more of the rare earths to see what kind of a 
product results. 

There is no team anywhere in the country as well equipped and as 
talented as that group. 

I am sorry we do not have them before us today, but we will cer- 
tainly get for you the details of the Ames contract. I do not happen 
to carry them in my head, but I do know the director at Ames, I do 
know the people at Ames, and I do know it is a very important field 
of operation in every direction. They are the people now who are 
doing the work for us on thorium metal. They are making quite : 
substantial contribution to this new field. I have been there, and I 
know the people, and I have watched the program as much as any 
one commissioner can. 

Now, adequate supervision of a program such as that is the re- 
sponsibility of the program director, and he must work closely with 
the laboratory to see that foolish things are not done, and that things 
do not slip between the chairs that should be done. 


NEED FOR BETTER BUDGET PRESENTATION 


T agree with you that this is very complex, and I certainly agree with 
you that this committee is in a very difficult position to try to review 
all of the details that are in this budget. I could not help but think 
of that when I returned home last night after our session with you 
yesterday. 

IT would suggest one way in which we might present things a little 
better, perhaps, is to have more program budget meetings than are in- 
volved at the present time when we come up on appropriations. 

Mr. Gore. I would like to know just what the Commission could do 
in2days. In fact, you cannot even read the budget in 2 days. 
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Mr. Dean. Those 2 days just covered the formal Commission meet- 
ings on these justifications. We had the budget justifications on our 
desks long before that. We had presumably read it through. 

Mr. Gore. You say Scena Is that a presumption in itself? 

Mr. Dean. I have not read every word in this four-volume justifica- 
tion; I might as well admit it, but I do know the important things in 
this justification, and the words to me are not too important because I 
think I know the program, and I think the other Commissioners feel 
the same way. This is simply a 2-day meeting where we sit down and 
go over the material as it is presented to you here, and detect any soft 
spots in it. 

Mr. Gore. I must say that I am very much surprised that the Com- 
mission would not spend nearer 2 months than 2 days reviewing the 
budget before it is submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Congress. 

Mr. Borer. May I supplement those remarks, somewhat, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

Mr. Gore. They need supplementing. 

Mr. Boyer. One thing that does happen throughout the entire year 
is that the major and many of the detailed items of the program come 
up to the Commission for Commission opinion, so that the actions that 
are reflected in this budget have had the Commission’s consideration. 

I think that was the point that Mr. Dean was making in saying that 
it was continuous, in effect. 

Furthermore, he made reference to the staff reviews that come in. 
They come in, and it has been my practice to hold hearings with the 
division directors, which extend over a much longer period of time 
than 2 days. In many of: these the Commissioners will attend 
the hearings from time to time and participate in the discussions of 
the program, so that when it comes to the Commissioners they have 
already been exposed to it in many ways, and they have made deter- 
minations on the programs that are reviewed by the budgets. In other 
words, this is a 365-day program, and not something that just comes 
up for 2 days. 

Mr. Gore. That is all very good, but I would like to know whether 
the Commission, through Commission action, has actually concluded 
by some affirmative action of the Commission that the operations 
budget for physical research should be increased from $37 million 
to $43 million. 

Mr. Dean. They have; that is correct. 

Mr. Gore. Can you cite an instance in which the Commission, sit- 
ting as a Commission, overruled the head of one of your operating 
divisions and reduced the budget ‘ 

Mr. Dean. Oh, many, many times, Mr. Gore, on numerous occa- 
sions. We do that many times throughout the year before it gets to 
the Bureau of the Budget, and before it gets up here. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ACTION ON PHYSICAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Gorr. What did the Bureau of the Budget do about physical 
research when you sent your estimate to them ? 

Mr. McCarruy. For the physical research program, for opera- 
tions, our estimate as transmitted to the Bureau of the Budget was 
$44.4 million. The Bureau of the Budget eliminated $1.3 million from 
the estimates we submitted. 
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There were two specific items which were cut, and the balance was 
attributed to the National Science Foundation increase which the 
Bureau was making on that program. 

Mr. Gore. How long were you before the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. McCarrny. | think our hearings ran approximately 10 days, 
10 working days, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gore. Did you discuss each individual item ‘ 

Mr. McCarrny. Each item was discussed by the Bureau, and I 
think the physical-research program took the greater part of 1 day 
before the Bureau of the Budget. 


. 


DETERMINING SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


If I may, I would like to supplement Mr. Dean’s remarks by saying 
that, in addition to the general budgetary assumptions—that is, the 
Presidential policies pertaining to the coming budget—the assump- 
tions that go out to each field manager also contain assumptions pre- 
pared by each director of a program division as to the scope of his 
program for the budget year. Any modifications to those must come 
in and be reviewed by the applicable director. The program assump- 
tions are then reviewed by the general manager to determine the 
scope of the program, and then in turn reviewed by the Commission. | 
It is only after approval by the Commission that they are transmitted 
to the field offices, so that each field manager has a bible on each pro- 
gram as to what work will be undertaken under the program. As the 
budget estimates of the field offices come in they are screened again 
in the same manner as the assumptions. 


SCREENING OF 1954 BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


In fact, Mr. Chairman, the preparation and screening process on 
our 1954 budget is now under way, and the estimates go to the Com- 
mission sometime in August. So, during the whole period between 
January and August we are involved in the matter of screening the 
budget requirements before getting them over to the Bureau of the 
Budget about the 15th of September. 


REDUCTION IN EXPENDITURES WITHOUT IMPAIRING AEC PROGRAM 


Mr. Gorr. This committee is looking for some help for some real 
reduction in expenditures that can be made without impairing the 
program. 

I, for one, have been hoping for some help from the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Atomic Energy; but, as far as I am advised, 
this committee has never had one suggestion from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy as to where we might save $1. 

Mr. Tuomas. Not so far. 

Mr. Gore. The only thing I have heard out of that committee is 
what a grand, great thing it is and that we ought to spend more money 
on it. 

Let us go to the construction program, Doctor. This is your initia- 
tion. 

Mr. Corron. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question before you 
go to that? 

Mr. Gore. Yes; excuse me, Mr. Cotton. 
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ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FROM RESEARCH-ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Corron. I gather that these grants or contracts to universities 
have a twofold purpose. The primary one, of course, is to get certain 
specific research projects under way and to get information. 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Corron. Am I correct that a secondary consideration is to en- 
courage the training and development of scientists along these lines, 
so that you will have a continuing reservoir of trained, scientific talent 
in this country? 

Dr. Jounson. That is true, and the two objectives are realized at 
once. It is two parts of the same thing. 


PRIORITY ON RESEARCH MEN DEVELOPED PARTIALLY AT AEC EXPENSE 


Mr. Corron. Do you ever attach any strings on these grants or con- 
tractual-relations with the colleges and universities so that you get 
some prior claim on the services of some of these young men who are 
being developed, partially at your expense ? 

Dr. Jounson. It is impossible to do this formally, but men natur- 

‘ally go in the direction in which they have developed and have experi- 

ence. So that if they had their graduate training in a field of interest 
‘to the Commission, the chances are fairly good that they will seek 
employment with the Commission. 

Mr. Corron. You mean you cannot do it formally, since you do 
not actually grant the individuals scholarships or fellowships? 

Dr. Jounson. You could get their services for 1 year, but you can- 
not tie a man down to a particular kind of employment after he gets 
through his education. 

Mr. Corron. Well, the United States of America did that in the 
case of medical students who were partially educated at Government 
expense; we got some priority on them, did we not ? 

Dr. Jounson. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Corton. I think it was done with wartime students. 


OVERLAPPING IN BASIC RESEARCH 


Is there some overlapping in this basic research as between the 
results that. directly concern national defense, that is, the destructive 
power of atomic energy and the civilian and industrial uses? Are 
you getting some results on the peacetime uses as a part of your 
research ? 

Dr. Jounson. Anything that we learn about the atom or materials 
going into reactors helps ‘both ways 

Mr. Corron. Do you follow up to some extent, the nonmilitary 
lines of research ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 


COLLABORATION WITILT NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. Corron. Now, I understand that the congressional thought in 
creating the National Science Foundation specifically separated its 
activities from the activities of atomic research, but do you have any 
collaboration with that organization ? 

Dr. Jounson. Informally. 
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Mr. Corron. Have they ever done any checking with you on your 
basic research ¢ 

Dr. Jounson. We get together on matters of policy as to what 
fields we shall support. 


FIELDS OF RESEARCH RELINQUISHED IN FAVOR OF NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. Corron. Have you ever surrendered any field to them or re- 
linquished any particular line that they took over? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, as for example the fellowship program. The 
policy program as a whole is submitted to the National Science Foun- 
dation, and there are other fields of research where we have been 
interested, and have relinquished our interest in favor of the National 
Science Foundation. 


GENERAL SUPERVISION AND COORDINATION OF BASIC RESEARCH BY 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. Corron. Have they ever suggested to you the curtailment of 
any basic line of research that you are engaged on, and that they 
would take it over and have handled elsewhere ? 

Dr. Jounson. Not specifically; 1 do not think they have had funds 
to do it yet. 

Mr. Corron. That is, to take it over? 

Dr. JoHnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corron. But they claim to exercise certain general supervision 
and coordination of all basic research in all this Government. I do 
not ask one scientist to ever criticize another, but have they yet gotten 
to the point where they are exercising that coordinating influence 
with you? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes,sir. We have frequent meetings with Dr. Water- 
man and Dr. Klopsteg in discussion of the scope of our programs. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES ENGAGED IN EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH WORK 


Mr. Pumuies. I would like to expand on Mr. Cotton’s question, 
about the other agencies engaged in experimental work. We spend 
a good deal of money in this Government for research. What rela- 
tionship have you to the Department of Agriculture, for example, 
and their research? Can this committee, as one subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, be assured that there is no duplication, 
and that the immense amounts of money we are spending are being 
spent to the very best advantage under the conditions that we are 
facing now in the United States? 

Dr. Jounson. Since I have been in Washington I have had no re- 
lations with the Department of Agriculture. It ‘may be that my 
predecessors have had. 

Mr. Dean. We do have relations with the Department of Agri- 
culture, and Dr. Warren is really the one to talk on that. 

Mr. Puitures. I was wondering how Dr. Warren got along with 
his isotopes without. consulting the Department of Agriculture, but 
we will come to that later. 
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Following up Mr. Cotton's question, do you know of any case where 
uny department in Washington doing research has voluntarily lim- 
ited its work in any research line because some other agency is spend- 
ing so much money in research / , 

Ir. WarreEN. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Puuuirs. That is surprising. Did you limit it because you did 
not get the money from this committee, or because some other agency 
was doing it / 

Dr. Jounson. No, sir. Would you like an example of that? 

Mr. Putiiires. Yes, 1 would like an example. 

Dr. Jonnson. We have refused to support research on the carbon— 
14 technique of determining the age of geological and archaeological 
specimens, although it uses the byproducts of atomic energy. 

Mr. Puiturs. I think I concur in that decision. I do not know 
whether that took very much effort to make it. 

Dr. Jounson. No; it did not. 


FEES 


Mr. Puuuies. I have one more question in line with Mr. Gore’s 
question, and this is addressed to you, Mr. Dean. I agree with Mr. 
Gore that I think $140,000 sounds like a good deal of a fee, and I 
understand you are going to break it down for us and try to show 
how you justify a fee of $140,000, It is not alone the amount of 
money in itself; it is the amount of money paid as a fee when the 
Government apparently pays all of the expenses. That same thing 
happened in your management fee for the town of Oak Ridge. The 
fee was an enormous fee, but it was enormous not because of the 
amount of money in itself; it was enormous because of the fact that 
in addition to what the Federal Government paid as a fee, it paid 
every item of expense involved. It was a net-profit fee for the com- 
pany doing it, the Roane-Anderson Co. 

Now, coming back to Ames, here is a college which is doing splendid 
work. I know Dr. Spedding. I was on a program with him; I in- 
troduced him in Chicago. I think Dr. Warren will tell us that not 
only are they doing metallurgical work, but they are doing a lot of 
practical work on isotopes; are they not, Dr. Warren / 

Dr. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Puiurrs. I am not naive enough to think that du Pont, Sandia, 
and General Electric—I agree with Mr. Boyer that people are en- 
titled to make money, and I am not opposed at all to people earning 
fees, but I am not naive enough to think they are not getting some 
knowledge out of handling all of this new stuff which they will be 
able to apply in their own companies. And do not you think the same 
thing applies to a lesser degree at Ames? Do you not think Ames is 
benefiting a little by being known as the outstanding source of work 
on isotopes, and the students are getting the benefit in their study of 
metallurgy? You do not think people are staying away from Ames, 
or people are stopping endowments to Ames, because of this splendid 
reputation you have built up for Ames? 

Have you taken that into consideration in setting up the fee paid 
to Ames? That is the thing that interests both Mr. Cotton and me. 

Mr. Dean. I really cannot answer, because I do not have the Ames 
contract before me, and I did not negotiate it and would not negotiate 
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it. I can answer, I am sure, when we wrap the Ames contract up and 
get it in the record. 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
PHYSICAL RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. Gore. Now we will go to the construction part of your budget. 

I have been impressed with the fact that we have a great many 
research facilities and that maybe we would not have to keep building 
research facilities, but I notice you are requesting practically $6 mil- 
lion for construction to be obligated during the next fiscal year. 

Dr. Jounson. We are, sir, and we will continue to ask for addi- 
tional facilities year after year. 

Mr. Gore. And we will never get enough facilities? 

Dr. Jonson. We will never get enough, sir—not as long as we 
continue to grow. 

Mr. Boyer. May I offer a word here? You asked a little while ago 
as to what the Commission had cut out of the physical-research budget 
in the area of construction. This budget is almost $5 million less than 
the staff came up with. In other words, there were buildings cut out 
of this budget, so that this budget was reduced by almost $5 million 
before it was presented to the Bureau of the Budget. And that was 
by Commission action. That is an example which the boys reminded 
me of in this connection. 


Mr. Gore. Thank you. 
REQUEST FOR CHEMISTRY LABORATORY AT BERKELEY 


Now, Doctor, I notice you have a request for $600,000 for a chemis- 
try laboratory at Berkeley, Calif. Do you mean we have to keep on 
building chemistry laboratories; that we will just never get enough 
chemistry laboratories for research ? 

Dr. Jounson. This, I think, is true in general, and specifically this 
one is very urgently needed. 

Mr. Gore. Do you have a chemistry laboratory now4 

Dr. Jounson. It hardly deserves the name “chemistry laboratory.” 
It houses excellent scientists and some excellent equipment, but the 
building is overcrowded; it is inadequate; it is dangerous. 

Mr. Gorn. What kind of structure is it ¢ 

Dr. Jounson. It isa temporary wooden structure. 

Mr. Gore. How temporary. It is not a bad climate out there: is it? 

Dr. Jounson. I do not think the climate is a question that affects 
the need for a new building. 

Mr. Gore. Would you demolish the building you now have ? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smyru. This is the building in which Dr. Seaborg does his 
work. As you know, he has been making the major contributions in 
this area since about 1938 or 1939. I believe the building he is now 
working in is one of the buildings that were constructed during the 
war, up on the hill above Berkeley. 

This has two purposes. One is to give as good a man as Dr. Seaborg 
is and his team, which contains a number of other very good men, 
really adequate space in which to work. The other is in a sense to 
replace a temporary building with a more permanent type of labo- 
ratory. 
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Mr. Gore. Well, two thoughts come to mind. One is that in the 
temporary building a great contribution has been made. 

Dr, Jounson. Right. 

Mr. Gore. So, maybe a better building is not absolutely essential to 
research. Secondly, at some time, somehow, we have to learn to use 
some things temporarily and hold expenditures to the bearable point. 

Dr. Jounson. There is no one who would subscribe to that philos- 
ophy more vigorously than Dr. Seaborg. 

Mr, Putiuirs. Why do you not suggest to Dr. Smyth that he some- 
time visit Edison’s laboratory ? 

Mr. Smytu. Since Edison’s laboratory is only about 20 miles from 
my home, of course, I have never visited it. 

My only answer to that—and I really do not know the answer to 
that—is that times have certainly changed. It is not possible for indi- 
viduals today to make great contributions with relatively simple 
equipment to the extent it was in the time of Edison. 

Mr. Puivures, I think maybe Mr. Gore and I sense a feeling there is 
some direct relation, in the great advances in science—chemistry and 
physics—between the cost of the laboratory, and the amount of money 
the Government puts into it, and discovery. I do not think you would 
want to subscribe to a theory like that; would you? 

Dr. Smyru. No. Yet, I would point out that at Berkeley, where a 
great deal of money has been spent on the big cyclotron and associated 
facilities, very serious results have come out—results which could not 
have been obtained without that equipment. 

Mr. Gore. Commissioner, you have said that Dr. Seaborg and his 
staff working in this building have made great contributions. Dr. 
Johnson has said the building will be demolished. Now, where is that 
staff going to be while the building is demolished and another building 
is erected, which will take quite some months? 

Dr. Jounson. The new building is on a different site. It is down 
the hill a little way from the present building. 

Dr. McDantet. They are also located not in one building now but 
in several scattered buildings. 

Mr. Gore. Would this $500,000 building replace one or several 
buildings ? 

Dr. McDanten. It would replace several. 

Dr. Jonnson. There are at least two and perhaps three. 

Dr. McDantet. There are four. 

Mr. Gore. Well, you know that down on Constitution Avenue the 
Navy seems to be still using a building which was a temporary struc- 
ture built in World War I. So we cannot go on the theory that we are 
going to replace every temporary building. 

Dr. Jounson. No, sir. That is not the essence of this problem. The 
requirement here is that the work has been involved and will be in- 
volved with toxic materials and radioactive materials, and they are 
working in a structure which is impossible to decontaminate. It is 
necessary in working with these things to have a modern building 
which is designed for radioactive decontamination. 

Mr. Gorn. Is that same thing true of the electronics research build- 
ing? 

Dr. Jounson. No. The requirements there are somewhat different. 

Mr. Gore. Would that also replace a temporary building? 
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Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. The building that it is to replace has already 
burned down, and the work is scattered, and we are afraid Dr. Sea- 
borg’s building is going to burn down before we get it replaced. It is 
extremely hazardous. 


GENERAL PLANT PROJECT AT OAK RIDGE 


Mr. Gore. Let us go now to the general plant project at Oak Ridge, 
on page 858. I thought you had plenty of buildings at Oak Ridge. 

Why could not you, Mr. Boyer, use this large plant that is now, I 
think, largely in disuse. I forget the name of it. 

Mr. Boyer. Y-12 

Mr. Gore. You had all the electrical process there. 

Mr. Borer. That is right. 

Mr. Gort. Why could not you use that building for this? 

Mr. Boyer. I think they have a breakdown of these items, but they 
are the types of things which you cannot anticipate in the w ay of 
modifications to existing buildings. 

You are talking about the $722,000 item 4 

Mr. Gore. Yes. That is a lot of money—not, maybe, in the terms 
in which you speak, but three-quarters of a million dollars is a lot 
of modification. | 

Mr. Boyer. That is right. There are about 80 projects in there, 
ranging up from $515. 

Mr. Gore. Well, it does not add up very fast. 

Mr. Boyer. Here is one to install an air-supply system in another 
building in order to reduce the hazards and more effectively use the 
laboratory, and air supply systems must be installed to remove noxious 
vapors. That is $32,000. There are 8C miscellaneous items that make 
up that amount that will have to be done during the year. They are 
small items, and rather than list them as individual items, we have 
consolidated them. 

Mr. Gore. There is no new building in this $722,000 ? 

Dr. Jounson. I think not. 


OPERATIONS 
BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 


Mr. Gore. We will now go to the biology and medicine program. 

Dr. Warren, I want to congr — you on having a budget that 
is so nearly like the estimates Jast year. If you had done just a little 
better job, you would have been on the button for no increase. 

Dr. Warren. Thank you, Mr. Gore. We have worked very hard 
at this, and if we could have held it down without imparing the 
program, we would have done so. This is as far down as I think it 
can be put. 

I have a short opening statement that I would like to submit, if I 
may. 

Mr. Gore. Will you read it? 

Dr. Warren. The program of scientific research in biology and 
medicine falls into diverse fields of interest, as may be expected from 
the many ways in which the Commission activities bear directly upon 
the problems of health and safety of the people. The effects of radia- 
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tion alone are exceedingly complex and may vary from genetic changes 
involving future generations to the more immediate dangers such as 
the shortening of life expectancy in individuals and the incitement 
of cancerous changes in the body. In recognition of the Commis- 
sion’s special concern with these problems, the program of research 
in biology and medicine has been carefully developed over the past 
several years. The program contemplated for fiscal year 1953 a 
sents a further refinement and augmentation of the original plan. 
It endeavors to assure the maximal return in the increase of our funda- 
mental knowledge and in development of adequate measures to mini- 
mize specific hazards. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The total budget estimate of $25,115,000 for fiscal year 1953, cover- 
ing both operations and construction, represents a decrease of $2,191,- 
400 from fiscal year 1952. Substantial construction savings more 
than offset slight operating increases. The Argonne Cancer Hospital 
accounts for $850,000 of the operating increase as it will be getting into 
full operation in fiscal year 1953. With this exception the program 
does not involve any increase for expanded research. The chief fac- 
tors leading to the very slightly augmented operating budget are those 
of statf recruitment at the many sites to the previously planned levels 
and the increments experienced throughout the program as a result of 
rising costs. 

Whereas the dollar requirements for the biology and medicine pro- 
gram are not greatly increased over the level of previous years, the 
responsibilities of the Commission in the field of biology and medicine 
have increased substantially. In addition to the growing complexity 
of the hazards to health arising from the expansion and diversifica- 
tion of the production and weapons program, the Commission’s re- 
quirements for general medical services have increased in several 
respects. With the opening of the continental test site, increased 
participation in weapons tests on the part of the medical staff has be- 
come essential in order to insure that experiments may be continued 
without danger to any region of the country. While the tests are 
primarily part of the weapons-development program, they offer, 
nevertheless, unique opportunities for realistic biomedical experi- 
ments of importance to the national defense. Although no specific 
funds are earmarked in this budget for biomedical experiments as 
such, the additional responsibility for this program has imposed a 
noticeable burden on the time of the staff and will undoubtedly re- 
quire and merit more specific financial assistance in the future. 


COORDINATING REQUIREMENTS OF GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


The Division is also engaged in coordinating the requirements of 
various governmental agencies for data from field tests of atomic 
weapons. By relating the weapons tests program to the research ac- 
tivities in biology and medicine, it should be possible, with time, to 
obtain firm answers to the important questions raised by such agencies 
as the Public Health Service, Department of Agriculture, Public 
Buildings Service, Federal Civil Defense Administration, and others. 
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PROTECTION FROM RADIATION 


With progress in mobile reactors approaching the operational 
phase, the chronic irradiation of the crews becomes the critical factor 
lest the absorption of radiation lead to human failure and the loss of 
the entire equipment. Our research on the nature and treatment of 
the radiation syndrome and our studies of the effect of radiation on 
physical and mental endurance are directly applicable to these prob; 
lems. At present, modification in the content of the program rather 
than increased costs will serve to meet these needs. 


RADIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Related problems arise in the study of radiological warfare. This 
study involves both external and internal radiation hazards accord- 
ing to the agent used and its mode of dissemination. The indirect 
effects on man through the water supplies, crops, farm animals, etc., 
as well as the direct effects of external radiation must be clearly un- 
derstood. Problems of instrumentation, of radiation hazard, and of 
decontamination must also be considered. All these have ultimate 
significance in terms of their effects on man. 

The recognition of the many pressing current problems has not been 
allowed to detract from the substance of the planned long-term re- 
search program. It is upon the long-range values and fundamental 
scientific knowledge that our continued progress in the field of biology 
and medicine will largely depend. 


RADIATION MEASUREMENT 


Mr. Gore. In speaking of radiation, will you indicate to the com- 
mittee how radiation is measured after the ‘detonation on this 
continent ? 

Dr. Warren. Perhaps I could show you actually such a measure- 
ment and explain how it was obtained. Here is a series of maps of 
the United States. I will select one of these as an illustartion of how 
this procedure was carried out. I should like to be able to go off the 
record as to the details involved in this. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. Although interesting and very vital, and this is one of 
the things that have given a lot of people concern about tests in the 
United States, nevertheless it does not represent a substantial part of 
your budget. 

Dr. Warren. No. It represents a substantial part of our staff’s 
activities and our staff’s worries, because we have the safety of a great 
many people at stake here. 

Mr. Gore. Would this indicate that a long series of tests follow- 
ing one day after another might become dangerous? 

Dr. Warren. A study has been made of that. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


DEFENSIVE ACTION AGAINST RADIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mr. Gore. Have you given any study to the possible effects and also 
the possibility of defensive action against radiological warfare by an 
enemy directed at one of our cities or ports and production facilities ’ 
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Dr. Warren. I have, sir, and it would be easier to tell you of that 
if I went off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. Dr. Warren, now that you have enlightened us on scien- 
tific matters, let us get down to the nuts and bolts of the budget under 
your supervision. 

Dr. WarrEN. Excuse me for one moment. I have a brief statement 
that can be published in the record in reply to the question on radio- 
logical warfare, if I may turn that over to the reporter. This has been 
prepared by Colonel Fields as to the military application, and I have 
added to it. 

Mr. Gore. That may be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


RADIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


The Atomic Energy Commission, in collaboration with the Department of 
Defense, is continuing its programs in the field of radiological warfare. The mili- 
tary worth of a radiological warfare munition depends on its capability to deny 
occupancy of areas for periods of time. Depending on the situation and the 
military operations at the time, such denial could contribute to attainment of 
the desired objective. 

There are many related considerations which arise in the field of radiological 
warfare. These include such aspects as radiological warfare agents, methods of 
dissemination, internal and external radiation effects, detection, evaluation, 
avoidance, and possible decontamination. All of these projects are currently 
included in the program. 

Many aspects of the metabolic uptake of fission products and related substances 
as studied in plants and animals are directly related to problems of radiological 
warfare. What foods are unsafe to eat? How can contaminated foods be made 
safe? These and similar questions require study of the many potential sub- 
stances that might be used against us. Such investigations are being actively 
pursued in the research program of biology and medicine. 


DECREASING BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Gore. Now that you have done such a nice job in holding your 
budget within such a small increase, I am just wondering if we could 
not doa better job and reduce it below last year. 

Dr. Warren. I certainly hope you won't, because I would be in a 
rough spot. 

Mr. Gore. Why? 

Dr. Warren. Because we have tried to squeeze the program to where 
we are carrying on the essential needs and where we can concentrate 
on the prime objectives that we have ahead. 


BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Gore. Doctor, tell us what significant discovery or what signif- 
icant cure or approach to a cure has been made under your supervision 
in the last year that, in your opinion, has been worth the expenditure 
of $23 million. 

Dr. Warren. I think one of the most important things is that we 
have not had a single death occur from radiation accident despite the 
tremendous amounts of radiation that are used both in the field tests 
and in the plants. I think that in itself is perhaps our most important 
accomplishment. 

Mr. Gorn, Have you had anyone seriously sick from radiation ? 
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Dr. Warren. No; we have not had anyone seriously sick from radi- 
ation, either. 

Mr. Gore. Would you has had sickness or death without the work of 
your branch, do you think ? 

Dr. Warren. I am afraid we would have if this work had not been 
roll y on. 

: Mr. Gore. What else ? 

Dr. Warren. From the standpoint of the research program, we have 
been able to get a more sensitive type of counter with special probes 
so that we can take care of contaminated wounds, One of the problems 
has been to track radioactive contamination in wounds. We have been 
able to make what I think will be a firm answer to that. 

Because of the availibility of radioactive carbon, on the long-range 

research side thane has been a tremendous advance made in “photo- 
synthesis, not only in our programs but in other programs, in recent 
times, and this last year it was demonstrated that the first organic 
product in the photosynthetic chain is phosphoglyceric acid. “This 
should open up a tremendous and important field. 

We have used neutron radiations primarily from the reactor for the 
first time in the treatment of human cancer, and in the instances in 
which it has been used it looks as though a helpful method has been 
worked out. 

We have been able to learn a great deal about the specific uptake of 
the different fission products and other radioactive compounds in 
plants, as regards their uptake in the edible portion of the plants and 
the nonedible portions of the plants. 

I mentioned a while back—I believe 2 years. ago—experiments with 
the radiation of seed peanuts in the pile at Oak Ridge. We have 
gotten some new varieties from that that are resistant to some of the 
diseases that have been troublesome, and we hope to have enough 
seeds in this next growing season to show the significance of that. 

In the field of protection against the radiation syndrome, the dis- 
covery that an emulsion of ‘one marrow. will protect. the prec 
mental animal against radiation has been of very real significance 

Mr. Gorr. Bone marrow / 

Dr. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. How would you use bone marrow to protect an animal 
or someone from radiation ? 

Dr. Warren. The material in itself is not so important as the fact 
that one gets protection. That is, the bone marrow itself is not so 
important as the fact that you can get protection by the substance 
that is formed there. This is an injection from which we ought to 
be able to get a specific chemical substance that can be used here. 
This is the same sort of scientific lead as was the failure of bacteria 
to grow on mold-contaminated plates, when the initial discovery of 
penicillin was being foreshadowed. It is very early in the process, 
but this is the first. time a specific substance has been found which 
will work against radiation. 


CANCER RESEARCH HOSPITAL AT OAK RIDGE 


Mr. Gore. Tell us about the cancer research hospital at Oak Ridge. 
Dr. Warren. The cancer research hospital at Oak Ridge is a por- 
tion of the main hospital there. It has in its operation the advan- 
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tages of the special hospital facilities of Oak Ridge itself. We have 
there now 28 man-years of scientific people and 29 are projected, one 
more, for the next year. We have there available beds for 30 pa- 
tients. We are also working there on this new 1,000-curie radio 
cobalt source that will be the first such unit. The unit itself has 
been entirely manufactured and is at the hospital ready to be loaded 
when the ads is obtained from the Chalk River pile in Canada. 

Mr. Gore. Has any significant progress been made toward a spe- 
cific treatment of cancer ? 

Dr. Warren. Not in general terms, and I doubt that there ever 
will, because there are many sorts or kinds of cancer, and each one 
has to be attacked by itself. I doubt very much that we will ever 
find a single specific for cancer. 

Mr. Gore. Have you found a specific for a specific type? 

Dr. Warren. Yes. I have spoken of one at other times. I have 
spoken of radioactive iodine, which is one of the forms. 

Mr. Gore. You told us about that last year. 

Dr. Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. Have you found any additional specifics for specific 
types during the past year? 

Dr. Warren. We have learned more about the use of radio-active 
gallium. That is already in the works at Oak Ridge. We are not 
ready to say how good it is. That is used in connection with some of 
- the bone cancers. 


CONSTRUCTION BUDGET FOR BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 


Mr. Gore. Your construction budget is the smallest it has been 
since you have been with the Commission. 

Dr. Warren. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gore. You are not asking for the initiation of any new con- 
struction ? 

Dr. Warren. Not so far as this program is concerned. The specific 
items are listed on pages 871 through 874. 

Mr. Gore. Most all of that, however, is general plant projects? 

Dr. Warren. Yes. We have no specific new projects. 

Mr. Gore. Your budget by and large is a continuation of the pro- 
gram as it is presently operated ? 

Dr. Warren. That is correct, sir. 


REVAMPED PROJECTS ON AGRICULTURE AND HEALTH 


Mr. Putituies. Dr. Warren, to what extent has it been necessary for 
you to postpone or to reduce the experimental program on agriculture 
or on health not directly connected with the use of radioactive 
materials in war because of the present war situation ? 

Dr. Warren. As I said in my opening statement, we have revamped 
our projects to some extent. For example, in agriculture some of the 
work that was going on primarily in the fertilizer field we have been 
able to swing over into this question of the uptake of radioactive 
materials in plants that have an important bearing so far as radio- 
logical warfare problems, fission product problems, and others are 
concerned. We have reorientated. 
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COMMUNITY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Gore. We will now go to community operations. 
Mr. Towne, would you like to make a preliminary statement ? 
Mr. Towne. I have a very short statement, Mr. Chairman. 


OPERATING COSTS OF COMMUNITY OPERATIONS 


On page 451 of volume 2 of the budget you will find a table which 
summarizes the Commission’s community operating costs. Reading 
from the bottom up, you will note that the total net cost of all com- 
munity operations will drop from $4,037,086 in fiscal year 1951 to an 
estimated $2,800,000 in fiscal year 1953. 

With the exception of the Colorado operation, which is too small 
to reflect significant cost trends, each individual community operation 
shows a significant reduction in net cost or increase in operating sur- 
plus between fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1953. 


REVENUES 


The principal reason for reductions in net cost can be found by 
examining the table of revenues, just above the table of net costs. 
While an increase is shown for each community, the reasons for in- 
creases differ. At Colorado and Los Alamos the increases result 
from increases in dwelling rents to levels comparable with those pre- 
vailing in nearby communities. At Los Alamos the number of dwell- 
ings also increased. At Richland and Sandia revenues increase be- 
cause more dwellings have been built. At Oak Ridge revenue increases 
are due to replacement of temporary houses with permanent units 
commanding higher rents. 

At Richland and Oak Ridge the AEC had planned to increase 
rents to levels comparable with those prevailing in nearby communi- 
ties in August 1951 but was unable to do so because Federal rent 
control was extended. At Los Alamos the planned increase went into 
effect on January 1, 1952, because Federal rent control does not apply 
in that community. 


GROSS COSTS 


The top table on page 451 gives the gross cost of each AEC com- 
munity operation. Here again the Colorado operation is too small 
to reflect a significant cost trend. The reasons for increases or de- 
creases in gross costs vary with each community and are explained 
in more detail on ensuing pages of the budget. In brief summary, 
they are as follows: 

At Richland the population is expected to increase from 22,000 
in fiscal year 1951 to 24,500 in fiscal year 1953 and 300 additional 
houses now being completed plus an additional 300 authorized in 
fiscal year 1952 will become part of the total housing supply. This 
accounts for some added gross costs. In addition, there will be an 
increase in the civil-defense program. At Oak Ridge, average daily 
attendance at schools is estimated to increase from 6,055 in fiscal 
year 1951 to 6,679 in fiscal year 1952 and 6,717 in fiscal year 1953, 
which accounts for substantial increases in estimates for school-op- 
erations costs. 
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I might point out that the increase in pupil population is due to 
the entry into the school system of youngsters who are just coming 
of school age, and the school population increase is not matched by 
a total population increase. 

Housing maintenance costs are also estimated to increase due to 
increases in the amount of housing in active use from a total in fiscal 
year 1951 of 8,631 units to a total in fiscal year 1952 of 9,050 units. 
This amount is estimated to decrease in fiscal year 1953 to 8,800 and 
gross costs are correspondingly reduced in the budget estimates. 

At Los Alamos the population is expected to increase from 12,000 
in fiscal year 1951 to 13,360 in fiscal year 1952 and to approximately 
14,000 in fiscal year 1953. In addition, the total amount of housin 
is estimated to increase from 3,386 in fiscal year 1951 to 3,778 in fisca 
year 1952 and to 3,859 in fiscal year 1953. Increased costs for addi- 
tional population and housing are reflected in the gross cost estimates. 
Gross costs for schools are somewhat reduced in fiscal year 1952 over 
1951 due to the State of New Mexico assuming a portion of the cost 
for operating the schools in Los Alamos. 

The increase in gross costs at Sandia results from an increase in the 
number of houses from 387 in fiscal year 1951 to 405 in fiscal year 1952. 

That completes my brief résumé. 


OPERATION OF OAK RIDGE COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 


Mr. Gore. Roane-Anderson is no longer your community operator 
at Oak Ridge? 

Mr. Towne. That is correct. 

Mr. Gore. You are contracting with a new corporation / 

Mr. Towne. There is a new corporation known as the Management 
Services, Inc. 

Mr. Gore. Are the incorporators similar to the incorporators of 
Roane-Anderson ? 

Mr. Towne. There were four Roane-Anderson officials who elected 
to form a corporation under the laws of Tennessee and offered to take 
over the Roane-Anderson function at the time Roane-Anderson gave 
notice of its desire to terminate. 

Mr. Gore. Are those four the sole owners of i.e new corporation ? 

Mr. Towne. I would like to refer that questic ‘o Mr. Sapirie, be- 
cause he negotiated this contract. 

Mr. Sarirte. No, sir. There are four forme employeees of the 
Roane-Anderson Co. and three employees of Carbide who are residents 
of the town, and they are the stock owners in the new corporation. 
It is a corporation that has a no-profit contract with the Commission. 

Mr. Gore. Has a no-profit contract ? 

Mr. Sartre. That is right—a no-fee contract. - 

Mr. Gore. All of those owners are employed by the corporation ? 

Mr. Sartre. The four that are holding active positions with the 
corporation, full-time positions, are on the payroll of the corporation 
and reimbursed by AEC. The three who are not full-time employees 
of the corporation are not on the payroll of the corporation. They are, 
however, employees of Carbide during the day. 

Mr. Gore. Do you think it is a better set-up than you had under 
Roane-Anderson ¢ 
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Mr. Sarirte. I think we have accomplished the purpose of eliminat- 
ing the fee. And I think we have accomplished a new purpose—the 
instilling of a community interest in the operation of the community 
to a much greater extent than was possible under the old arrangement. 

Mr. THomas. What was that last statement ? 

Mr. Saptrte. We have been able to get into the operation of our com- 
munity affairs more of the local interest of the population. I think 
we are moving in the direction of a normal community, and we now 
have the residents of the community taking an active interest in the 
management of the community functions. | 

Mr. Gore. Do you know at what salaries these four are employed 
by the corporation ? 

Mr. Sapirie. Yes. The project manager is employed at a salary 
of $14,000 a year; the deputy project manager is employed at a salary 
of $13,000 a year; the No. 3 man, who is the man in charge of supply 
management and property, is employed at a salary of $11,000; the 
No. 4 man, who is their controller in charge of fiscal affairs, is em- 
ployed at a salary of $10,350 a year. : 

Mr. Gore, All of which is reimbursable? 

Mr. Sarre. All of which is reimbursable. 

Mr. Gore. That is still pretty nice but much better than the arrange- 
ment, it appears to me, that we had with Roane-Anderson, where we 
were still paying their salaries and paying them a big fee or bonus 
on top of it. 

Mr. Saptrte, That is right. It might be of interest to know that 
these salaries are essentially the same as the salaries that were paid 
to the top four employees of Roane- Anderson. 

Mr. Gore. So, it really did not blow up the atom-bomb plant for 
Roane-Anderson to leave. 

Mr. Sartre. Roane-Anderson took with them 10 of their key em- 

loyees. They took the No. 1 and left the No. 2 man; they took the 
Ko: 3 man, and the No. 4 man was left. 

Our operations, I feel, are now in good hands and are being very 

efficiently managed by the new group. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


Mr. Gore. When you were here last, there was some discussion about 
the development of community facilities, and I raised some questions 
as to the desirability of having one developer, or whether you should 
open it up to bids and have several developers. The over-all question 
is that nothing has been done down there and the community does not 
seem to have very good shopping facilities in some categories of 
merchandise. 

Mr. Sapirte. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Gore. What can be done about that? 

Mr, Sarirte. The major obstacle at the present time is getting mate- 
rials released for use in constructing facilities. 

The negotiations carried on with a group of local businessmen for 
the undertaking of the construction of a new business district pro- - 
ceeded to a point where it looked like we were to get a very favorable 
deal, provided the necessary critical materials could be released for 
construction of the facilities. 
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So far, that group has not been able to get the release of copper, 
steel, and other materials they need for the construction. 

Mr. Gore. Further development under your plan would not entail 
an additional outlay in the way of appropriations? 

Mr. Saprrre. Not if we handle it on the basis proposed. If we 
handle it by allowing individual groups to build individual buildin 
we would then have to invest an additional amount, approximately 
$1 million, for the construction of streets, sidewalks, parking areas, 
and miscellaneous utilities. 

ay Gore. You are waiting now on the priority of materials, is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Towne. There is another limitation, also, which this same de- 
velopment group faces. In order for them to proceed they felt that 
they would have to get some relief from the restrictions on credit 
which apply to new commercial construction now. They made apph- 
cation to the Federal Reserve Board and were turned down. Under 
the present regulations, as I recall them, some 50 percent equity is 
required by the investor in a commercial facility. 

fr. Gort. Does the Commission feel that it is important that com- 
munity facilities be constructed ? 

Mr. Townt. The Commission’s position on both of these points, the 
NPA limitations on materials, roy the Federal Reserve Board limita- 
tion on credit was that it could indicate and did indicate that it re- 
garded these expansions of commercial facilities as highly desirable 
in Oak Ridge, but it could not indicate that they were essential to 
the continuation of its production program in the plant, and without 
a letter of certification neither NPA nor the Federal Reserve Board 
were willing to grant the necessary relief. 

Mr. Gore. They have to have certification that it is necessary ? 

Mr. Towne. That is right; they have to have a specific certification 
that it is necessary to the national defense. We did not feel that we 
could certify to that extent. 

Mr. Gore. Well, I wish to congratulate you on reducing the net cost 
of all of these communities, save two, I believe, Colorado and Sandia. 


COLORADO COMMUNITY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Towne. Well, the Colorado operation involves the management 
of 144 dwelling units, and about 100 trailer coaches, mobile units which 
are used by geological parties in survey work. 


SANDIA COMMUNITY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Gore. Tell us what Sandia is up against. 

Mr. Towner. I mentioned that to you in my summary. 

Mr. Gore. Yes, you did that, but we want a little more than that. 

Mr. Towne. I will have to refer the specific question to Mr. Di 
Luzio, who is familiar with the operations at Sandia. 

Mr. D1 Luzro. The Sandia gross cost is primarily up because of the 
increase in the number of units in housing, which went to 405 in 1952. 

The Department of Defense charges the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for some of the service that they perform for us, such as waste re- 
moval, utility services, maintaining of the roads, and that sort of 
thing. They bill the Commission for that, and the Commission reim- 
burses them for that expense. 
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Mr. Towne. The net revenues from Sandia increased. You are 
speaking of the gross costs, I assume, but the net revenues increased 
from $109,000 to $146,000. That is a net figure on the bottom table. 

Mr. Gore. I was speaking of the net, yes. ; 

Mr. Towne. That has increased in revenue. Where the parenthesis 
is used that means we have the net revenue figure. 

Mr. Gort. I was misreading that. 

Mr. Towne. Yes, it is rather confusing. 

Mr. Gore. There has been some improvement, then, Mr. Boyer, in 
community operations ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, we think so. 

Mr. Gore. Well, fine. 


PLant anp EQUIPMENT 
COMMUNITY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM AT OAK RIDGE 


Mr. Gorr. We have not covered construction yet. That is some- 
thing we ought to be able to operate on right away. What do you 
have to build now down at Oak Ridge? 


REHABILITATION OF 250 TEMPORARY DWELLING UNITS 


Mr. Towne. The principal item under the construction request at 
Oak Ridge is the rehabilitation of 250 flat tops. 

Bee Gore. I thought you were moving most of the people out of 
those ¢ 

Mr. Towne. We have moved a good many out, and we are holding 
some in reserve either for sale or for absorbing population expansion 
in the event construction expands at Oak Ridge, or for possible trans- 
fer to other areas. 

Mr. Gore. And you plan to spend $3 million in rehabilitating those 
flat tops? 

Mr. Towne. $1,500,000. 

Mr. Gore. What is the remainder? 

Mr. Towne. The remainder of that is itemized on the following 
pages. On page 892 of the justifications you will find the rehabilita- 
tion of 250 temporary type dwelling units, $1,500,200. That averages 
out $6,000 per dwelling unit, and for that we are getting units that 
we can carry for about 20 years. 

Mr. Gore. What do you expect these 250 temporary type dwelling 
units to be worth after you have spent $1,500,000 on them ¢ 

Mr. Towne. Well, it will cost us an average of $6,000 to rehabilitate 
them. To replace them it would cost us, of course, substantially more 
at current building costs. How much more I would not know without 
getting some specific cost estimates on new designs. 

Mr. Gorn. You mean that you want to spend $6,000 each on merely 
repairing those flat tops? 

r. Towne. It is more than a repair job, Mr. Gore. If they are 
not rehabilitated the maintenance expense on them will become ex- 
tremely excessive, and within a very few years we fear that they will 
no longer be capable of being maintained in a livable condition. 

Mr. Gore. I do not think that they are worth $6,000 brand new, let 
alone rehabilitated. 

Mr. Towne. Our experience with regard to getting competitive 
bids on new construction of houses in Oak Ridge recently has been 
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to the effect that we cannot duplicate the number of square feet of 
floor space that there is in these flat tops in new construction for any- 
thing like this small a sum, and after these are rehabilitated they will 
be as good as newly built permanent building units of the same size. 

Mr. Gore. How many of these are being replaced by the permanent 
type of building that you are building there? 

Mr. Towne. You are familiar with the fact that over a period of 
years we have been trying to build up our permanent housing supply 
at Oak Ridge, and during that period we have been using part of the 
temporary houses to take care of the permanent employees. 

Mr. Gore. I think I wil] come down there, Mr. Sapirie, this week 
end. 

Mr. Saprrie. We would like to have you come down, sir. 

Mr. Gorr. I know nothing about the operation of a cyclotron, but I 
can look at a flat top and form some opinion as to whether we ought to 
spend $6,000 on it. My opinion might not be good, but I might have 
an opinion. 

BIDS ON THREE- AND FOUR-BEDROOM HOUSES 


Mr. Sarrriz. We took bids on 52 houses last summer, and most of the 
bids were almost 80 percent over the engineers’ estimate. We had good 
circularization on the units, and the bids averaged bet ween $20,000 and 
$22,000 for each living unit. 

Mr. Gore. How much? 

Mr. Sartrie. Between $20 and $22 thousand. 

Mr. Gore. For those flat tops 4 

Mr. Saririe. No, not for the flat tops, for the 50 new houses we had 
plans for. 

Mr. Gort. How many bedrooms ? 

Mr. Sartre. They were three and four bedrooms, but quite small 
rooms. 

Mr. Towne. They were better houses than the flat tops. 

Mr. Gore. Radiation is having no bad effect down there with three 
or four bedrooms in the houses. 

Mr. Sarrrm. We have a need for the three- and four-bedroom houses. 
We did not award a contract on those bids. 


NUMBER OF DWELLING UNITS 


Mr. Towne. The total number of dwelling units we will have at 
the end of 1952 after completing our authorized program that we deem 
to be permanent units will be 7,538. 

The addition of the 250 rehabilitated flat tops added to our per- 
manent supply will bring our total of permanent units up to 7,788. 

Now, projected upon our present estimates the average of the total 
number of units which will be occupied in the fiscal year 1952 will be 
8.800, and for 1953 8,820, so that we actually are using more units than 
we have programed in the permanent category which means we will 
still be occupying a substantial number of temporary units. 

Mr. Gore. Can these flat tops be demounted ? 

Mr. Towne. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. Are they what you call demountable ? 

Mr. Towne. They are demountable houses. 
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Mr. Gore. You have sold several of them. 

Mr. Towne. Yes, we have sold a good many. 

Mr. Gore. What did you receive for those which you sold? 

Mr. Towne. I do not have the record on that here. 

There were two periods during which the flat tops at Oak Ridge 
were offered for sale. In the first period when it was publicly under- 
stood that we were going to dispose of a very large number, as I recall, 
the average price which was obtained for the two-bedroom flat top, 
which is a small house, about 24 feet square, with a 3- by 12-foot bay on 
one end of it, was running about $875; is that mght, Mr. Sapirie? 

Mr. Sartrie. I have the specific figures. 

We have sold a total of 1,079 housing units by competitive bid for 
a total of $880,856, or an average of $816 apiece, and in addition to that 
we have sold 228 houses to the contractor which is to provide tempo- 
rary housing for some of the employees at Paducah, and those were 
sold at an average of $464 each for a specific purpose. 

Mr. Gore. Why did you sell those for approximately half? 

Mr. Sarirm. Those were sold at a reduced price in order to provide 
housing at Paducah without having to build it ourselves. 

Mr. Towner. He was required to locate them at Paducah. ‘That was 
a feature of the sales contract. 

Mr. Gorn. The purchaser was? 

Mr. Sartrre. That is right. We were able to keep ourselves out of 
the housing business by making these units available at a somewhat 
reduced price. The houses are now being rented to the construction 
contractor supervisor at limited rentals within reason, and upon the 
specific assignment they were to be rented to assist in the job. 

Mr. Towns. I believe we control the occupancy of them for 3 years 
under that contract. 

Mr. Saririe. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Gorn. Mr. Sapirie, how do these which you desire to rehabili- 
tate compare in quality and value with those which you sold? 

Mr. Sartre. We have endeavored to sell the poorer houses. Most 
of them that we have sold have been at the point where we could not 
economically maintain them, or else they were so located as to increase 
the cost of the operation of the town. 

Mr. Gore. I am going to get you to show me some of these specifi- 
cally that you want to rehabilitate. 

Mr. Sarreie. I will be very glad to do so, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW RAW WATER STORAGE TANKS AT FILTRATION PLANT 


Mr. Gore. What other construction item do you have at Oak Ridge, 
a storage tank? 

Mr. Towner. That is shown beginning on page 892, and the detail is 
shown on page 893. That is for new raw water storage tanks at the 
filtration plant. 

Perhaps Mr. Sapirie can give you the detail on that. 

Mr. Sapirte. A new tank is required to replace the temporary 
second-hand tank that was put in there at the start of the war, and 
that is now on the verge of failing. We must replace it with a suit- 
able tank in order to protect the water supply for the city of Oak 
Ridge, for the Y-12 plant, and the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 
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MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS REQUIRED BY THE OAK RIDGE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


Mr. Gore. Mr. Towne, what other items do you have? 

Mr. Towner. There are some additional items of a miscellaneous 
character. On page 894 it shows a project for some improvements 
to the schools in Oak Ridge. I believe the principal item is the ex- 
pansion of the cafeteria at the old high school, which was formerly 
the Senior high school. 

Mr. Gore. That is minor. You have no other new construction 
there? 

Mr. Towne. No. The rest of it is the usual run of miscellaneous- 
capital items and that for various reasons cannot be accounted for as 
maintenance costs, but due to our accounting system have to be 
capitalized. 

Mr. Puutxtes. I am not sure that we would call $73,000 for just 
a black-top job a minor item. 

Mr. Towne. No; it is not, but it is more than a black-top job, Mr. 
Phillips. If you will read the items there, item A is black topping of 
service entrances, and item B is the application of drop siding to re- 
place some temporary asphalt-surface siding on schools which were 
built during the war. Item C is the renovation of a heating system 
at the Scarboro School, which system was originally put in in the 
early days when the emergency war construction was put in, and item 
D is the expansion of the existing cafeteria at the school, which is 
to be converted from a senior high school to a junior high school. 

Mr. Puitures. The item of $73,000 covers all of it? 

Mr. Towne. Yes, sir; that is right. 


COMMUNITY PLANT AND EQUIPMENT PROGRAM AT LOS ALAMOS 


Mr. Gore. Now, what are you building at Los Alamos? 
Mr. Dr Luzio. We have six specific items beginning on page 904. 


EROSION CONTROL 


We start off with an erosion-control program, which is the construc- 
tion of check dams, covered drainage channels, and seeding to pre- 
vent erosion and building retaining walls. 

Mr. Gore. What do you seed out there? 

Mr. Dr Luzi1o. In some places we do have topsoil. It is rather shal- 
low, and we have to seed it in order to retain the surface soils. In 
some places you find a nice-looking house with tufa in the yard in- 
stead of grass. We do seed the soil and cuts to stop it eroding out 
into the streets and over the sidewalks. 

There is some excavation for channelizing water through areas be- 
tween housing developments. We do have some topsoil, and we will 
place topsoil in and around the structures. This includes the seeding 
of some of the permanent structures and the intermediate school which 
is under construction now. 
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RESIDENTIAL STORAGE FACILITIES 


The second item on page 905 is “Residential storage facilities.” 

Mr. Gore. What do you mean by residential storage facilities? 

Mr. D1 Luzio. We have built some permanent housing at Los Ala- 
mos without providing adequate storage facilities for the ordinary 
needs a person moves into a house with, like trunks, lawn mowers, 
and things of that nature. They have absolutely no place in which to 
store these things, and guaarathy they are piled up outside the back 
door. 

Mr. Gore. That is just too bad; you might find one outside of my 
back door. 

Mr. D1 Luzio. In the estimates we have made for this minimum- 
storage space, this will provide minimum storage for 1,041 units. 

Mr. Putuures. Is this Commission storage or individual storage? 

Mr. Dr Luzio. This is individual storage in single houses, duplexes, 
and some apartments that have four units in them. 

This estimate was included to meet the minimum FHA standards 
for storage space and the difference between rents in one house and 
another in the geographic area. 

I cannot state that this represents $2 or $3 on the rent, but we do 
know that the rent increase included providing a bare minimum of 
storage requirements. 

Mr. Gore. That does not amount to $1,600,000. 

Mr. Dr Luzto. This is on page 905, and amounts to $295,000. 


SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The other item is $236,000 to build an addition to the intermediate 
school, a building of approximately 13,000 square feet to serve as a 
gymnasium, auditorium, and dining area with kitchen and cafeteria 
serving space and limited dressing rooms and showers. 

Mr. Gore. You do not have a gymnasium now ? 

Mr. D1 Luzto. The only one we have, sir, is in the high school. We 
have not one in any other school nearby. 

Mr. Gore. Why would you need one other than in the high school? 

Mr. D1 Luzto. The location of this particular school is rather remote 
from the gymnasium which is located in the high school, and it would 
require private transportation for those in the intermediate-school 
ae Sema to go to one of the other gymnasiums. It is not within 
walking distance. 

Mr. Gore. It is not within walking distance from the school? 

Mr. D1 Luzio. From the schools which contain a gymnasium, not 
within walking distance of the intermediate school, which means that 
there are certain activities, calisthenics, and so forth, must be con- 
ducted outside. 

Mr. Gore. Why would your intermediate school need a gymnasium ? 
You do not have much rain out there, and they are not large enough to 
play on basketball teams. 

Mr. Dr Lvuzio. The construction of the intermediate school is one 
which makes it a very flexible structure. It can be used for the lower 
grades, and as the population of the school grows older they will go 
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to high school, moving out of the junior high school classes, which 
means we have to provide a facility which has more than one feature 
to it, to take both the elementary load at this time and the junior high 
school load at some time in the future. 


ROADS, UTILITIES, AND MINOR TOWN PROJECTS 


Mr. Gore. Explain to us the town projects, which amount to $750,- 
000 on page 906. 

Mr. Dr Luzio. This project consists of minor construction and 
building alterations, additions and alterations to utility systems, the 
roads and streets program, communications construction, fire pro- 
tection improvements, town site improvements capitalized by mainte- 
nance contractor and fees. 


FEES 


Mr. Gore. What do you mean by fees now ? 

Mr. Di Luzto. These fees are the engineering fees to be paid to an 
architect engineering firm to study these problems and draw up the 
plans and specifications. 

Mr. Gore. How much does that amount to?, 

Mr. Dr Luzio. Something on the order of $140,000. 

Mr. Gore. That is fine. We will cut that out. Thank you very 
much. ; 


COMMERCIAL SHOPPING FACILITIES 


Mr. Corron. Referring to those facilities which you spoke about a 
short time ago, commercial shopping facilities. In these communi- 
ties that you are maintaining you have independent stores and busi- 
nessmen and commercial places operating ? 

Mr. Towne. Yes. There are two kinds of arrangements, sir. When 
the towns were originally built a number of commercial shopping fa- 
cilities in the way of buildings were built with the appropriated funds. 
Most of these were built by the Manhattan Engineering District be- 
fore AEC took over the towns. The commercial space which we 
took over is being rented to private merchants, usually under percent- 
age of gross leasing contracts whereby they pay a percentage of their 
gross receipts for the privilege of occupying that space. 

Mr. Corron. Yes. 

Mr. Towner. More recently the Commission has adopted a policy 
and a plan for leasing land, commercial land, to private investors 
who have come in and have built commercial structures with their 
own money. 

Here, again, they pay either a flat rent or a percentage of their gross 
receipts for the use of the land. They also pay for the utility services 
which are provided by the Commission. 

Mr. Corron. Are you familiar with the method that is used. in 
the Canal Zone, the Panama Canal Zone? 

Mr. Towne. No, sir. 

Mr. Corron. Do you operate any kind of a commissary or other 
stores for profit yourself ? 
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Mr. Towne. No. In our communities we do not now operate any 
commercial facilities ourselves. All of that is arranged for in the 
way that I have described to you. 

Mr. Corron. In other words, your policy is to turn these commu- 
nities over to business enterprise, free enterprise, as rapidly as pos- 
sible ¢ 

Mr. Towne. To the maximum feasible extent we want to estab- 
lish free Sinan, inrsagi among private merchants in these towns. 

For example, in the early days prices were controlled in the com- 
munities. ‘This was before there was any general price-control law. 
Today there is nothing in any AEC contract with a commercial 
operator at Oak Ridge or Hanford which controls the prices he 
charges. 

Mr. Corron. I have no doubt that is the correct policy. I assume 
that you have examined the situation very thoroughly as a matter 
of policy in such of your installations as are rather isolated where you 
have the problem of inadequate shopping facilities. I learned on a 
recent trip to the Canal Zone, somewhat to my surprise, and I do not 
want to become a Socialist, that they operate for profit in the Canal 
Zone, that the Panama Canal Company sells everything that is used 
and comes out at the end of the year with a profit. Of course, they 
are isolated down there. I assume you have considered all of that and 
that that is the wrong direction to travel. 

Mr. Towne. It is not necessary in our situation. 

Mr. Corron. Thank you. 


ESTIMATES ON COST OF SAVANNAH RIVER PROJECT 


Mr. Gore. Mr. Dean, I have one more question, and then I will con- 
clude. my part of the interrogation. First, I want to inquire about the 
Savannah River project, and then go to program direction and admin- 
istration. 

I think the committee is entitled to some explanation from you, as 
Chairman of the Commission, as to why you so successfully missed 
the estimates on the cost of the Savannah River project. 

Mr. Dean. Well, there is a lot of history to it. 

I think the first time I appeared before this committee we estimated 
at that time that the Savannah River project cost on the order of 
$600 million. I believe that was the figure we used. 

Now, that was in September of 1950. 

May I go off the record for just a second here / 

Mr. Gore. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dean. In November of that same year I came back, or in 
December, I forget which. You asked me, I believe, what did it look 
like then, as to the amount of money required, and I said that our best 
guess at that time was $900 million. 

That is the way I think the record stands at this point. It will 
be much more costly than that, there is no question about it. 

The design, as I indicated to you in my opening statement is only 
40 percent complete. Nothing ever built anywhere is comparable to 
these facilities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Dean. These are of a completely different design, and I am 
confident that we have a good contractor, that he is on top of the job. 
ig have had people go down there—impartial people—go down 
there. 

There was a group sent down by Senator Maybank’s Committee on 
Federal Expenditures, and a report was made by someone, and we 
had no voice whatever in his selection, but it was a man it turned out 
who had spent his life in construction, Admiral Cotter, who made a 
report on the performance of the du Pont Co. at that site, particularly 
as to waste, as to their schedule, and as to the competence of the people 
who were there, and he came back with a report which indicated that 
the job was being well done. 

We have Mr. Nelson here who runs the project down there, and 

he might be able to give you some fill in as to where this money is 
going. 
" Mr. Gore. Before we go to him, you make a point of the fact that 
your site had not been selected. Has the cost of construction on this 
particular site been more than you reasonably could have anticipated 
on any site with the minimum requirements having been met? 

Mr. Dean. It is more than I thought it would be. 

Mr. Gore. Because of the site? 

Mr. Dean. I think you can attribute a certain number of dollars 
to that. We can figure that very easily. 

Mr. Gore. In other words, there is no wide variation in the cost 
because of the selection of the site? 

Mr. Dean. No. We were thinking back in September 1950 in terms 
of something like $25 an acre for the land when we came up to see 
you folks on the first estimate. We were thinking at that time in 
terms of $25 an acre for that location. 

Mr. Gore. You remember that it was suggested to you here then 
that you would not be able to get the site for any such price as that. 

Mr. Dean. I do not recall that, but it certainly turned out to be 
true. If we had gone into a desert area we could have gotten it 
cheaper. 

Mr. Gore. Which you could not go into and meet the other re- 
quirements of your site location. 

Mr. Dean. We had one that looked like a very attractive region 
in Texas. The water would not do for this sort of facilities, and it 
would have involved the expenditure of several hundred million dol- 
lars more to process the water to take the minerals out of it. I think 
the most vital criterion in selecting a site in this case was the water. 

Mr. Gore. What has been the single largest obstacle in making an 
accurate estimate ? 

Mr. Dean. I would say the lack of experience anywhere in the 
Commission in making an estimate as to a pile of this design. There 
had been no background at all. 

Mr. Gore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. So far as the site preparation is concerned, if you located 
in a reasonably level area the difference would not be over 5 percent as 
between most any area you might select. 

Mr. Dean. That is probably a fair statement, if you do not make 
allowance for the fact that our pumping is much more expensive in 
this case. We are farther back than we had originally planned to go. 
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Mr. Gore. How large a part of your cost is pumping? 

Mr. Dean. I am thinking now not of the operating cost, but of the 
cost of laying pipe. Could we stay off the record a minute / 

Mr. Gore. ‘Yes 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. Can you give us any reasonable assurance that your esti- 
mate is now near the mark? 

Mr. Dean. All we can do on these things, Mr. Gore, is to give you 
the best estimate that we can, what we have in our mind as we see it 
as of today. 

The design is 40 percent complete. I would not want to say that 
this is the total bill for the Savannah River project, because I cannot 
honestly say it. 

Mr. Gore. All this committee can do is go ahead and build it? 

Mr. Dean. I honestly think, under the circumstances, that is the 
only thing you could do. The only alternative would be to cut out one 
of the areas which would reduce the program by that much. These 
are independent areas. That could be done, but given the best designs 
you can get, given a good company, and given decent supervision and 
an attempt not to waste money I do not see that you have any other 
course in this. 

Mr. Gore. I will conclude, Mr. Thomas, if you will take program 
direction and administration. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me see if I can save everybody’s time in the form 
of a brief summary. 

You and the Commission staff have done a very complete job. 

I did not get your last figure there on your best guess on the total 
development of the Savannah River project. You started at $600 
million, and now you have it up to $900 million. 

Mr. Dean. That was in December, 1950. Our estimate today is 
$1,180,000,000. 

Mr. THomas. In terms of months how long will it take you to get 
it completed, as far as you can tell? 

Mr. Dean. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. At a total cost of about $1,180,000,000 which is an 
overrun of about 100 percent. Does that include the overrun on your 
cost of land ? 

Mr. Dean. Oh, yes. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Mr. Tuomas. You have an appropriation estimate here of $1,312,- 
000,000 for 1953, which includes $57,000,000 to liquidate contract 
authority heretofore granted. With that $57,000,000 you will have 
left in contract authorization $630,000 which can be rescinded or re- 
appropriated, is that correct? 

Mr. McCarrny. Yes, sir, that is correct. We feel we can absorb that 
small amount. 

OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. Your program is broken down to two main heads, 
namely operations to the tune of $802.7 million, against a little less 
than $722.4 million for 1952, and your plant, equipment and con- 
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struction which for 1953 is $453.5 million against a little less than 
$585.6 million for 1952, is that correct ? 
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Mr. McCarrny. Yes, sir. ‘ 
PLANT AND EQUIPMENT ACTIVITY 4 

Mr. Tuomas. Of that $453,500,000 for 1953 on construction, and . 
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I have the figure here, but I cannot put my finger on it, $284,000,000 
is for Savannah alone? 
Mr. McCartny. That is correct. 


OPERATING ACTIVITY 


Mr. Tuomas. Your operating program is broken down into your 
five big operating costs, fissionable materials, weapons program, reactor 
development program, physical research program, biology and medi- 
cine and community facilities, and then, of course, is your operating 
cost which is headed up under program direction and administration, 
and then you have programs like storage inventories, and special 
reactor materials, and you have unliquidated obligations. 


OPERATIONS 
PROGRAM DIRECTION AND ADMINISTRATION 
PERSONAL SERVICES 


I note you have requested here for 1953 a total for AEC of 7,505 
employees, is that correct ? 

Mr. Water. That is positions. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is actual jobs? 


Mr. Water. That is positions; that is right. : 
Mr. Gore. What was the figure for 1952 4 5 
Mr. Wauier. Seven thousand three hundred and six. : 
Mr. Tiromas. I note on page 526, if my memory serves me correctly, : 


that there is quite a difference in the figures. Maybe you can explain 
that apparent mix-up here. At the top of page 526 you have the total 
number of positions for 1953 as 5,332 against 5,203 for 1952. , 

Mr. Wauier. The 5,203 and the 5,332 are “Program deduction and 
administration positions. In the committee print, in the 7,505 figure 
we have included some direct AEC employees who are charged to 
other programs, such as guards associated with weapons, raw mate- 





rials geologists, and so forth. 4 
Mr. Tuomas. The only thing I want to get straight is the 7,505 a 


jobs chargeable under your AEC program. 
Mr. Water. Yes. 
Mr. Tuomas. How many is it for 1952? 
Mr. Water. Seven thousand three hundred and six total. 


CONTRACTOR EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomas. Now I note for 1953 for your other contractors’ pro- 4 
grams you have 62,860 employees; is that correct ? . 

Mr. Water. That is our estimate for 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is that figure for 1952? 

Mr. Water. Actual operations went up in 1952 with 52,357 people 
at the end of the year. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Now, your AEC employees and your contractor em- 
ployees here, 62,860 for 1953 do not include your construction em- 
employees, is that corerct ? 

Mr. Warr. That is right. 


CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tomas. What is the approximate number of those ? 
Mr. Watuurr. I do not have the end-year figure on construction, 
but we anticipate that we will average around 70,000 for the year. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES, AEC PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. So, for 1953 you will have approximately 70,000 on 
construction contracts, 62,860 contractor employees, and 7,505 of 
your own employees ? 

Mr. Waturr. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. About 137,000 employees for the fiscal year 1953 for 
the Atomic Energy C ommission ? 

Mr. Watier. The construction employment in this program 
fluctuates sharply. We start sa year with 66,000 and it picks up to 
82,000 in the middle of the vea 

Mr. Tuomas. With a Ree of 70,000 average throughout the year. 

Mr. Water. That is right. These construction workers are all 
contractor employ ees. 

Mr. Tuomas. But the Atomic Energy Commission pays the salaries 
of this 137,000 group. 

Mr. Waxier. Through the contractors. 

Mr. Tuomas. Regardless of the category they are in. 

Mr. Water. That is correct. 


WEAPONS PROGRAM EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomas. Does this 7,505 include Atomic Energy employees 
under your program of weapons development ? 

Mr. Water. There are a few assigned to weapons that are included 
in the 7,505. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are they included in this 62,860 contractor employees ? 

Mr. Water. No. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are they included? 

Mr. Water. They are included under the “Weapons program” 
personal services. 

Mr. THomas. I mean are they chargeable to your weapons program 
and they are not chargeable to this figure of 7,505 ? 

Mr. Water. They are chargeable to the 7,505. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are included in the 7,505. 

Mr. Watter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many of them are in the District of Columbia, 
and how many of them are in the field ? 

Mr. Water. There are none in the District. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean that there are none in the District ? 

Mr. Water. Not chargeable to the weapons program. 
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PROGRAM DIRECTOR AND ADMINISTRATION PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. Where are they chargeable? 

Mr. Watter. The District people are chargeable to “Program direc- 
tion and administration.” The people charged to the Washington 
office for the fiscal year 1953 total 1,439 positions. 

Mr. Pumas. And how many were dhire last year? 

Mr. Water. Last year there were 1,269, an increase of 170. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us turn to page 590 on your Washington pro- 
gram here, and we will take that up at this pomt. For 1952 you had 
1,509 employees in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Water. Those are charged to the Washington office, but 273 
of those are located physically at Oak Ridge. There is an Oak Ridge 
extension. If you will turn to page 591, that is your breakdown there. 

Mr. Tuomas. And 1,531 for 1953. 

Mr. Water. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. You havea slight increase in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Water. Again I would like the record straight on that, Mr. 
Thomas. 

In the District of Columbia for 1952 we had 1,229 people or posi- 
tions, and for 1953 we have 1,258 positions. 

Mr. Tuomas. No; your chart does not show that. 

Mr. Watter. Page 591, I think, will clarify this. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am looking at page 590, and it shows that you have 
1,509 permanent positions in the District of Columbia for 1952, and 
1,531 for 1953. a 

Mr. Water. The title of that page is “Washington headquarters 
and extensions.” The extensions are in Oak Ridge, and the extensions 
aggregating 275 people are located in Oak Ridge or New York, so that 
you have in the District of Columbia 1,509 minus your 275. 

Mr. THomas. What are the other employees covered in the Wash- 
ington office ¢ 

Mr. Water. On page 591 you have declassification branch, 13; 
technical information service, 217; S. F. materials accountability, 20; 
exploration and foreign procurement, in New York, 17, and research 
materials and information, 6. Those people would be in Washington 
if we had the space here for them. They are doing Commission-wide 
functions but are located at Oak Ridge or New York. 

Mr. THomas. That is about 275 people who are chargeable here? 

Mr. Water. Yes, sir; that is right. 


SALARIES PAID IN ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Tuomas. In looking over your personnel set-up here in your 
organization chart, the Atomic Energy Commission pays by far the 
best salaries of anybody in the Government. Is that an acceptable 
statement to you gentlemen ? 

Mr. Water. Are you addressing that to me? 

Mr. Tuomas. Anybody who wants to answer it. 

Mr. Water. I would like to answer that. I think, perhaps, that 
our salaries in relation to other agenciés would compare very favor- 
ably. I think they must be examined in terms of the program that is 
being administered. 

Mr. Tuomas. I did not ask you that. 
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Mr. Watter. We pay salaries that are comparable to those being 
paid under the Classification Act and under the statutory authorities 
given other departments. 

Mr. Tuomas. By what authority do you pay the salaries that you 
ray ¢ 
Mr. Watter. Two basic authorities. One is Public Law 585, the 
basic Atomic Energy Act. The other is Public Law 820, which estab- 
lishes the salaries of the Commissioners and the General Manager. 

There is an appropriation rider which this committee wrote into 
our 1948 appropriation act which limits us to classification rates of 
pay for nonscientific or technical salaries, and we are following that 
very carefully. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is just the point I am fixing to get up to. 

Under your basic act you have practically unlimited authority, 
regardless of the Classification Act, to pay and classify your em- 
ployees as the Commission deems necessary; is that about the long 
ee short of it ? 

Mr. Watter. It is very broad. I think your version is quite ac- 
curate. 

Mr. Tuomas. I will read it into the record: 

Such officers and employees shall be appointed in accordance with the civil- 
service laws and their compensation fixed in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, except that to the extent the Commission deems such 
action necessary to the discharge of its responsibilities personnel may be em- 
ployed and their compensation fixed without regard to such laws. 

So far as any restraint on you is concerned, there is none in your 
basic act. 

In the Independent Offices Appropriation Act there is some limita- 
tion placed upon you, and it reads as follows: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay the sal- 
ary of any officer or employee (except such officers and employees whose com- 


pensation is fixed by law, and scientific and technical personnel) whose posi- 
tion would be subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 


LIMITATION ON SALARIES EXCEPT FOR SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


In other words, the only limitation put on you there is scientific 
and technical personnel. Just what do you call “scientific and tech- 
nical eect? It is left to you to call your own shots in that 
eh Whom do you call “scientific and technical personnel” ? 

r. Watier. We are sticking with the Classification Act stand- 
ards in every job of the Commission save two. There are two posi- 
tions which we have designated as “scientific and technical” on which 
we exceed the Classification Act salaries. Those two positions are 
the Deputy and the Assistant General Managers. Other than those, 
we have stuck very close to the definitions in the various grade levels 
under the law, and by using the Civil Service Commission practices 
in line with job allocations made by Congress, we are trying to 
follow the intent of this committee. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of the 7,500 personnel proper that you charge under 
this program to directing and planning, what part are scientific and 
technical personnel ? 
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Mr. Wauter. We consider positions which require an engineering 
background, engineering talent, to be included in the scientific and 
technical staffs. 

Mr. Tuomas. What part would that be of this hog-round figure? 

Mr. Watiter. Approximately 26 percent of the total staff are con- 
sidered scientific and technical. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is in the program where you have 7,500 em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Water. I am talking about the 7,500 people; right. 


CONTRACTOR SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. 'THomas. What part of these 62,860 people, your contractor 
employees, do you grade as scientific and technical personnel ? 
Mr. Water. I do not have a figure that I would consider accurate. 


SALARIES OF CONTRACTOR EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Trroomas. Do you set the salaries, or do you let the contractors 
set the salaries ? 

Mr, Water. The contractors set the salaries in line with prevailing 
practices and in line with their own company policies, subject to our 
review of them. Those salaries are established primarily on local 
prevailing wages in most cases and, of course, follow the salaries set 
by the Davis-Bacon Act for construction and the Wage Stabilization 
Board for wage adjustments. 

Mr. Tomas. I was talking about the contractor employees. 

Mr. Watier. The 62,000 operating people have their salaries fixed 
by the contractors with review by the Commission staff. 

Mr. Tuomas. What part of the 62,000 come under the exemption 
from classified civil service ? 

Mr. Watter. They are the contractors’ private employees; they are 
all employees of private companies—General Electric, du Pont, Mon- 
santo, Carbide, and so forth. They are not associated in any way 
with the Classification Act. The Classification Act rider applies only 
to the AEC employees—Federal employees—and that is the 7,500 
people. 


CONTRACTOR SALARIES COMPARED WITH SALARIES UNDER THE. 
CLASSIFICATION ACT 


Mr. Tuomas. That is how I understand that. Now, how does that 
salary schedule compare with the salary schedule laid down by the 
Civil Service Classification Act of 1923 for doing the same or similar 
work ? 

Mr. Water. The Classification Act of 1923 as amended at different 
times ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Water. It is a little dangerous to generalize about contractors’ 
salaries, because they vary geographically and, of course, the Federal 
pay scale is across the board and is the same in the low-employment 
areas as in the big industrial areas so that there is some danger in 
generalizing. But at that risk I would like to answer the question. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is where you pay your big money; that is where 
you come up with paying a plumber $750 in 1 week. 
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Mr. Watxer. Three dollars an hour is established under the Bacon 
Davis law by the Labor — as the plumber’s rate in that 
area. 1 have some data on this. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you give me the information now of some of the 
outstanding salaries of those making up these 62,000 ? 

Mr. Water. The 62,000 people are paid by the contractors using 
policies of their own, and they vary from the Federal pay schedule 
under the Classification Act. At the low end of the skill curve, the 
clerical end, you will find generally that the Classification Act rates 
are equal to or perhaps higher than those rates normally paid in 
private industry. At the other end of the skill curve, the management 
end, or the top scientists, technicians, engineers, and so forth, the 
Classification Act continues to be remarkably lower than most of the 
industrial practice. Iam speaking now from 10 years’ experience as 
salary administrator in industry, so this is not all from a Government 
viewpoint. Atthe upper end of the salary schedule, industry is better 
and probably always will be better, than the Federal schedule. 

Mr. THomas. You have given us some good, sound information that 
we live on every day. What we are trying to get from you is not 
what other agencies do, but we are talking about what your own 
agency does in the way of payment to those 62,000 people. What part 
of those 62,000 people are scientists or engineers who are exempt under 
your pay scale now? 

Mr. Water. The 62,000 are not affected by the pay scales of the 
Government in any way. They are controlled 

Mr. Tuomas. How does their pay now compare with the 26 per- 
cent of your 7,500 people who are classified by the Commission as 
technical and scientific ? 

Mr. Water. It compares favorably except at the very top. Pri- 
vate industry at the top pays more than we are able to pay under the 
Classification Act rates. I will have to take it job by job to get it 
more specific than that. I am not deliberately trying to be general 
here, but this is a rather general question. 

Mr. THomas. You mean you have employees, say, at Hanford or 
Oak Ridge of General Electric or of any of your big contractors at 
industrial facilities that you pay salaries to in excess of $17,000, 
$18,000, and $20,000 ¢ 

Mr. Water. We are paying officers of our top contracting people 
the salaries that their companies have decided they should get if they 
were working on their private payrolls. That is one reason we are 
employing contractors—to get the skills and abilities of people work- 
ing for contractors. 

Mr. THomas. What are the salaries at Oak Ridge, Hanford, and 
the others ? 

Mr. Water. I do not have the details with respect to the salaries of 
the contractors. They range well above what we are able to pay in 
the Federal Service. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does someone here have that information ? 

Mr. Water. I can supply it for the committee. The highest reim- 
bursed salary at Hanford is $17,500. We can supply the other to the 
committee, if you would like. 

Mr. Puitirms. What does the witness mean by “highest reimbursed 
salary”? Do you mean they are under contract for a specific lump 
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sum so that there might be included salaries that were higher than 
that one? I thought General Electric at Hanford was taking that 
contract for a dollar a year. 

Mr. SuHaw. Would you like me to explain how that works? 

Mr. Puiuirs. I just want to know what you mean by “highest re- 
imbursed salary.” 

Mr. Suaw. It is the highest salary that appears on the payroll at 
Hanford. 

Mr. Putt1irs. By the Government ? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Government pays all of the cost out there plus a 
$1 fee. How do you reconcile those two statements that the highest 
reimbursed amount is $17,500 but does not include some of the other 
salaries there of General Electric? 

Mr. Suaw. You are familiar with the provision in the general con- 
tract that provides for a monthly overhead payment. With the ex- 
ception of the vice president of the company, who is in charge of the 
Hanford operations, all other employees appear on the Hanford re- 
imbursed payroll. They, therefore, appear on different payrolls of 
the company, and we see only those which start at the No. 2 man 
and go down. 

ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Looking over the charts of Federal employment of 
your 7,500 positions, of which approximately 1,500 are in the District 
of Columbia, I took note of the legal set-up, organization, and per- 
sonnel, information, finance, audit, budget, and supply, certainly on 
your “security” it looks to me like you are tremendously overstaffed. 

Mr. Water. It might be germane to give you a few figures I have 
run up on the functional distribution of all of our people. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me read you mine. I have done some of that 
figuring, too. 

NUMBER OF LEGAL PERSONNEL 


Here in the District of Columbia you have 73 lawyers and in the 
field you have 140, giving a total of 213. 

Mr. Water. Those are not all lawyers. 

Mr. Tuomas. I understand. You have some stenographic and 
clerical in there. 

Mr. Water. A considerable number. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have some patent attorneys and so forth. 

Mr. Water. The lawyers total for 1952 77, and for 1953 it totals 
81 lawyers. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Water. In Washington we have 18 lawyers for 1952 and 20 
for 1953. And the remaining staff 





Mr. Tuomas. What is the total, then, for lawyers in the District 
of Columbia and in the field ? 

Mr. Water. The total, Washington and field, is 77 for 1952 and 
81 for 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. And then you have supporting help—— 

Mr. Water. You come up with a total staff of 156 in 1952 and 
162 in 1953. 
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Mr. Tuomas. My figure is 213 in 1953. 

Mr. Water. You may have included the patent staff. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Water. The patent staff for 1952 is a total of 53 people, and 
for 1953 it drops down to 50. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many lawyers are there in that 50? 

Mr. Water. On the payroll as of February 1, we had five patent 
attorneys in Washington and 10 in the field—a total of 15. 

Mr. Tuomas. You certainly do not need 15 patent attorneys and 
35 supporting help. 

PERSONNEL RATIO 


In organization and personnel, you have 306—73 in the District 
of Columbia and 233 in the field. 

Mr. Puuiuies. For a total of how many employees? 

Mr. THomas. 7,500. 

Mr. Water. Let us be certain to understand what this organiza- 
tional personnel group does. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is a limitation in this bill saying you can have 
but one personnel employee to 115 employees. 

Mr. Water. That is for Federal employees, measured against 
the 7,500. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you put a pencil to that, instead of having 7,500 
employees, you would have to et 35,000. 

Mr. Water. As a matter of fact, we have 62,000 plus on construc- 
tion, for in this figure you have for “Organization and personnel” is 
all of the work we do for all employees. 

Mr. Tuomas. Wait a minute. You are taking me a little too fast. 

Mr. Watter. I would like to be certain I am precise. The ratio of 
1 to 115, which has held back our personnel program, applies only 
to Federal employees. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why has it held you back, when everybody else 
throughout the Government says it is too lenient ? 

Mr. Warr. You have information I do not have. Actually we 
have 50 people doing work on Federal employees. In this group you 
have identified are people working on the contractor-labor program, 
on the safety and fire-protection program, on organization, methods, 
procedures, and work of that sort, independent of the Federal per- 
sonnel effort. 

Mr. Tuomas. At Hanford you have about 8,826 employees. How 
many at Hanford do you have working on the safety and fire-preven- 
tion program in addition to these you mentioned that include those at 
Hanford ? 

a Water. The 8,800 are contractor employees. The AEC staff 
is 367. 

Mr. Tuomas. According to my figures, you have in your 7,500 em- 
ployees 306 employees doing organization and personnel. That does 
not include those 62,860 in their activities. But take, for a common 
example, you have 8,826 employees at Hanford not included in your 
7,500. How many of those 8,800 at Hanford are doing personnel work ; 
how many are doing safety work; how many are doing fire-prevention 
work, in addition to the 306 you have already mentioned ? 

Mr. Watter. I do not have the breakdown on contractual employ- 


' ment. We would have to supply that. 
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While we are getting that statement, may I go back to the number 
of people on the AEC staff versus the contractor’s staff / 

Mr. Tuomas. If you will wait, we are going to show you how many 
at Hanford are doing the same identical work for which yeu have 306. 

Mr. Water. That is a point at issue that I think we should be clear 
on. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us get the figure. 

Mr. Water. If they were doing the same identical work, some 
would be unnecessary, of course. 

Mr. Suaw. The way the General Electric Co. is organized, their 
employment service, which corresponds to our Personnel Division, is 
grouped with the functions which they perform in the way of com- 
munity relations and information services, which we handle as sepa- 
rate items. Their total in both of those things is 111 people. 

Mr. Tuomas. At Hanford alone? 

Mr. Suaw. That is the closest breakdown I have in the data with 
me. 

Mr. Tuomas. And they are doing what—personnel work and in- 
formation work ? 

Mr. Suaw. That is personnel and information. 

Mr. THomas. Do you have an approximate figure of the breakdown 
between personnel and information ? 

Mr. Suaw. Approximately, I would break about two-thirds into 
personnel and one-third into information, which would make this 
figure 80 people in personnel work, including recruitment and per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Tuomas. Looking over here at organization and personnel, you 
have 306 in the District of Columbia and in the field that are charge- 
able to your 7,500 employees. Now, do you have personnel people in 
addition to those 66 you have at Hanford, also, in New York, Brook- 
haven, Oak Ridge, Dayton, Savannah, San Francisco, Santa Fe, and 
including Idaho, Chicago, Ames, Berkeley, Pittsburgh, Schenectady, 
and three others that I have not mentioned? What do they all total 
up for the personnel work ? 

Mr. Water. You have a personnel staff located in each operation 
office. These people handle the direct Federal employees. They re- 
cruit their own, but the people in the District of Columbia have to 
recruit the Federal employees. 

Mr. Troomas. What do they total ? 

Mr. Watter. They total 50. 

Mr. Tomas. What is the total of contractor employees for that 
same job? 

Mr. Watter. He does not do that job. That job I have just de- 
scribed is for AEC people, and the contractor does not need any. 

Mr. Tuomas. The gentleman over here just said the contractor at 
Hanford had 66 settle doing personnel work. 


Mr. Water. That is for the General Electric Co. employees. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is for all of them. 

Mr. Watrrr. At Hanford we have about 6 people in our own office 
who are handling AEC people and are reviewing labor situations, 
wage scales, reimbursement orders, and so forth for the General 
Electric Co. We are also involved in the enforcement of the Bacon- 
Davis Act, seeing that we stick with the stabilization procedure, and 
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so forth. So, we are doing a supervisory job over labor relations and 
industrial relations that is done by each contractor around the country. 
This job varies between construction contractors and operation con- 
tractors. The people you have added up to a total of around 300 are 
doing both jobs. They are supervising the construction and operat- 
ing contractors’ labor-relations program and handling direct em- 

loyment, pay, and so forth for the 7,500 people. Those people covered 

y your ratio of one to 115 employees number 50, and that ratio applies 
against the 7,500 people. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many of them do you have in your contractor em- 
ployees doing personnel work ¢ 

Mr. Water. I do not have that breakdown. 

Mr. Tuomas. We had 66 at Hanford. Can anybody give us the 
figure as to the number you have at Berkeley, Savannah River, Oak 
Ridge? 

r. Water. We could review all of the organization charts of all 
of the contractors and supply that data to the committee. There would 
be several hundred contractors to examine. 

Mr. Tuomas. The way I figure it, instead of being 1 to 115, it is 
much in excess of that. 

Mr. Wanier. Taken as a whole—I checked this last year, inci- 
dentally ; I have not checked it recently—the entire atomic-energy pro- 
gram is operating on about 1 to 125, which is better than the ratio of 
1 to 115. That is all contractors and all ECA people. We are run- 
ning about 1 to 125 for the entire industry. 

Mr. Tuomas. So you have done 10 better. 

Mr. Water. That is industry-wide, and we would be very happy to 
leave that industry-wide. But then there are great variations. In 
construction, you can handle thousands of contract workers with very 
few personnel people, but a laboratory will require a lower ratio. 
You may have to have about one to 50 people there to do a proper job. 


DEPARTMENTAL AND FIELD PERSONNEL EMPLOYEES 

Mr. Tuomas. Why do you need 73 in the District of Columbia to 
supervise 233 in the field ? 

Mr. Water. I do not follow that question. 

Mr. Toomas. You have 306, total, here for the field and the District 
of Columbia, and of those 73 are in the District of Columbia, leav- 
ing 233 in the field. Why does it take 73 in the District of Columbia 
to supervise the 233 in the field ? 

Mr. Waxuer. You have a group in Washington that are doing two 
things. One group is handling the personnel job for the Washington 
office—that is, handling the 1,200 or 1,300 people in the Washington 
shop. 

Mr. THomas. 1,500. 

Mr. Water. I have part of that 1,500 in Oak Ridge. The rest of 
the people are setting standards, handling nation-wide policies and 
programs, establishing safety and fire prevention standards for the 
industry, and are doing the top staff supervisory job. 

Mr. THomas. You have all chiefs and too few Indians here; have 
you not? That is just what I am getting at. What do you need with 
73 here to lay down rules and regulations, where you have the field 
force doing practically the same thing ? 
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Mr. Boyer. I would like to insert an observation that we must, of 
necessity, the way we work, have more chiefs in proportion to the 
Indians than you would have in a normal operation, where you are 
carrying out the operation itself. We require these people to exercise 
surveillance of the contract performance and determination of the 
programs, seeing that there is compliance with the Federal regulations 
and so forth, which calls for more people in the higher levels in propor- 
tion to the number of actual AEC employees than would be the case 
if we were operating the usual type of organization. We must of 
necessity let contracts in order to accomplish this program which has 
been placed upon us. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


Mr. Tuomas. In the information service you have 291 in the District 
of Columbia and 33 in the field, making a total of 324 for 1953. What 
in the world do you need with 291 people in the District of Columbia on 
information, when the most of your activities are super, super secret ? 
It is sort of an antithesis to me to have 291 people here when it is all 
secret. 

Mr. Water. This is the technical information group in Oak Ridge. 
This is the group that operates as a publishing organization, handling 
technical information and classified information to be distributed 
among the laboratories in order to keep down unnecessary duplication 
of research and development effort. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you have a lot of technical employees here, and 
you have 32 public information employees. You have a director here 
who is a GS-17, an assistant who is a GS-16, and two GS-13’s. 

Mr. Water. Those people are handling both public and technical 
information. 

Mr. THomas. Why cannot you eliminate at least two-thirds of this 
group during this period of stress and strain ? 

Mr. Wauter. The technical infcrmation group is saving a great 
many dollars in avoiding this very thing that the committee wants to 
avoid and that we want to avoid—that is unnecessary duplication of 
research and development effort. By having people at Oak Ridge 
under our direct control operating editorial services and a printing 
plant we are able to publish thousands of classified documents and 
distribute them widely through the research and development centers 
so that the scientists and engineers throughout the project can know 
what has been done, what is published and available, and not have to 
repeat much expensive and very unnecessary development; also to 
speed their own work in lines parallel to that reported on in these 
classified documents. 

Mr. Tuomas. And it takes 291 people to do that ? 

Mr. Watter. It takes about 182 people, we think, to do this publish- 
ing job. There is, in addition, an abstracting indexing and reference 
library type of function which goes along with the over-all technical 
information function, which brings that up to the number you stated. 
That is a very significant piece of work which saves dollars over all. 

Mr. THomas. Well, that isa very enlightening statement. It proves 
certainly almost beyond refutation, then, that you have more duplica- 
tion than you can say grace over, if you have 291 people to print a 
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document and send it out and tell the other fellow what who is doing 
in order to keep him from stepping on somebody else’s toes. 


FINANCE WORK 


In finance, audit, and budget, you have 907 people—727 in the field 
and 180 in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Water. That breaks down into budget with 103 people, which 
is 1.4 percent of our total staff, and the accounting and finance group 
of 770, which is a lot of people but which is essential in order to have 
a properly integrated accounting system with our contractors and be 
sure we are getting what we pay for. That accounting staff amounts 
to 10.3 percent of our total Federal employees. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people does the contractor at Hanford 
have doing accounting work, in addition to those 907 people you men- 
tion? How many people do you have at Hanford engaged in account- 
ing by your contractor there ¢ 

Mr. Puittres. Including the bookkeeping staff as well as the ac- 
counting staff. 

Mr. Suaw. The total financial staff of the General Electric Co. 
at Hanford at the moment has 443 people in it. That includes the 
following group of functions: Accounting for engineering, account- 
ing for manufacturing, medical and specialized accounting, payrolls 
and community, and includes those people necessary for construction 
accounting, since at the time this number was prepared the General 
Electric Co. was doing construction work. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did you say 443? 

Mr. Suaw. For the 9,000 employees. 

Mr. Puitires. What do you mean by medical accounting ? 

Mr. Suaw. Accounting for the hospital. We operate a community 
hospital. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of these 180 you have in the District of Columbia, 
how many are actually doing finance work for your 1,500 employees 
here? 

Mr. Watter. I cannot give you a detailed breakdown on that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Approximately ? 


FINANCE DIVISION 


Mr. Water. The Central Accounts Department in Washington 
handles all of the records of account for the entire atomic-energy pro- 
gram. Our Payroll Department has to handle the accounts of con- 
tractors operating out of Washington. As to the part of that total 
Central Accounts group, I am not sure I have the breakdown. 

Mr. Noster. We have 143 positions in the Controller’s staff, which 
is the Finance Division. 44 of those are engaged in what might be 
called accounting operations—that is, keeping the central accounts, 
preparing all of the consolidated statements, the monthly statements 
and the annual statements, performing the review of the field func- 
tions in accounting and auditing work. We have 30 people engaged 
in the direct budget operation and 38 establishing the accounting 
policy procedures and standards for each of the field operation offices 


which maintain an accounting system and perform audits. We have a 
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staff of 19 investigators for the purpose of reviewing procurement 
and other practices, which is a type of review that is not done by the 
ordinary accounts examination. There are 12 people in my immedi- 
ate office. That is a breakdown of the finance group. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, your Finance Division does not do the 
payroll work for the 1,500 employ ees in the District of Columbia; 
does it? This figure of 180 in the District of Columbia is in addition 
to those who handle your payroll accounts for employees in the 
District of Columbia; is it not? 

Mr. Nostxz. No. The payroll clerks are included in the figure of 
44 that I gave you for operations work. 

Mr. Tuomas. So they all number 180. What is the total for 
“operations” ? 

Mr. Wauier. The total staff breakdown is on page 598 of the budg- 
et. It adds up to 143 people in the Division of Finance plus the 
40-odd you have mentioned as the Operating group, which gives you 
the 180 figure you have been using. 


SUPPLY BRANCH 


Mr. THomas. Take “supplies.” You have 154 in the District of 
Columbia and 660 in the field, giving a total of 814. What are the 
154 people in the District of Columbia doing? 

Mr. Water. Those people are involved in priority programs, the 
acquisition of controlled materials, which is all being handled through 
the Washington office for the field, and they are handling the pro- 
curement of real estate, the transportation program, ra uilroads, and 
so forth, and communications. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do not you allow these various 20-odd installations 
here to do their own procuring ? 

Mr. Water. On many materials there is need to have a central 
coordination with the controlled materials program and the NPA. 

Mr. Tuomas. As a matter of fact, you let contracts up to $5 million 
without consulting the central office; do you not ? 

Mr. Boyer. They consult the central office. That is for the signing 
of the contracts. The authority just permits those men to sign, but. 
the contracts of that magnitude are brought to the attention of the 
people in Washington, and they are familiar with the terms and con- 
ditions and objects of the contract. 

Mr. Tuomas. But they still have authority to obligate the Govern- 
ment up to $5 million without Washington approval ? 

Mr. Boyer. No; that does not happen. 

Mr. Tuomas. When did you change the rule? It has been testi- 
fied time and time again that was the rule. 

Mr. Coox. They have authority to sign contracts up to $5 million, 
but prior to signing, the contract first goes through the budget pro- 
cedure as far as programing approval is concerned and is cleared 
as far as the appropriation is concerned by this committee. Then 
they go through the contractor selection procedure, which again is 
approved by the Commission. Then they, go through the actual ne- 
gotiation, which is reviewed and approved by the Cgmmission and 
prior to the signing of the contract, is reviewed and approved by 
the Commission. 
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SUPPLY EMPLOYERS OF CONTRACTORS AT HANFORD 


Mr. Tuomas. How many supply employees does the contractor at 
Hanford have? 

Mr. Boyer. This is construction and supply rather than supply 
alone. 

Mr. Suaw. There are 432 in Hanford. 

Mr. Tuomas. For supply? 

Mr. Suaw. For supply and warehousing. . It is all one group, and 
they handle, in addition to construction, operating supplies. 


PERSONNEL AND INFORMATION WORK AT HANFORD 


Mr. Tuomas. Out of these 8,000 operating employees, how many 
are engaged in the supply process? Do you have a figure as to how 
many of them are engaged in personnel work? 

Mr. Suaw. I estimated them as two-thirds of the total of 111. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is 66.2. How many are engaged on informa- 
tion work at Hanford ? 

Mr. Suaw. The rest of that group—the difference between 66 and 
111. 
Mr. Water. A word should be said on what has been called “in- 
formation.” It is part of the General Electric program on industrial 
relations throughout the country. This is a program of industrial 
and community relations that heads up under Vice-President Boul- 
ware of the General Electric Co. in New York. So part of those peo- 
ple charged to the information group are carrying out the contrac- 
tor’s program of employee and community relations and are not gov- 
ernmental “information people’ ’in the ordinary sense. 

Mr. Tuomas. As far as I remember, the community facilities people 
are not charged in the figure of 7,500. 

Mr. Water. What I am trying to be explicit about is that under 
the GE method of employment, they have a different system of han- 
dling employees relations, community relations, and industrial rela- 
tions than is typical of most of the Federal agencies. When you buy : 
contractor, you buy many of his best practices, and this happens to 
be one we buy from the General Electric Co. 


WEAPONS PROGRAM PERSONNEL 


Mr. Thomas. Are your weapons program people charged to your 
7,500 here ? 

Mr. Water. Yes, sir. The AEC Federal people, including the 
military people assigned to us, are in the 7,500. | 

Mr. THomas. How many contract employees are chargeable to the 
weapons program’ You say Santa Fe, including Sandia, has 15,855 
contractor employees ?¢ 

Mr. Water. That is the figure I have—15,855. Those are located 
at many sites throughout the country. We can give you a breakdown 
of that if you would like it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Please. 

Mr. WAttrER. Some of this should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 





Mr. THomas. What is your total increase for 1953 over 1952 of your 
direct AEC personnel? Is it 211 over 1952? 

Mr. Water. One hundred and ninety-nine, I think, is the figure. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the dollar cost; what is the excess in 1953 
over 1952 for the dollar cost ? 

Mr. Watter. For personal services? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. For the total personal services it is about $5 
million ? 

Mr. Water. That is right—$5.4 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are going to pay 200 people with that? 

Mr. Water. No, sir. The man-years go up. This goes to the 
average salary for average employment, and the average employment 
goes up higher then 199. It goes up to 892 additional throughout the 
year. That is 892 people next year more than we average in 1952. 

Mr. Tuomas. But you have 200 more jobs in 1953 than you have in 
1952; yet you have a salary increase of approximately $5 million for 
1953. 

Mr. Water. The salary increase; that is right. The man-years of 
employment in 1953 we anticipate will be higher by almost 900 man- 
years than in fiscal 1952. That takes some explaining, I think. 

Mr. Tuomas. Nine hundred man-years is about 1,200 jobs more 
in 1953 than in 1952, rather than 200. 

Mr. Water. No. We are planning to have filled many jobs that 
we did not fill this year because of the employment freeze we put on 
last July. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCE FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. THomas. What is the unexpended balance at the rate you are 
going now for salaries in 1952 that you did not put on? 

Mr. Watter. We think it is going to catch up and pass it. 

afr. Tuomas. As of, say, January 1, what is the unexpended bal- 
ance ? 

Mr. McCarruy. For personal services, out of the total of $33 
million 

Mr. Tuomas. On an annual basis, as of January 1. 

Mr. McCarruy. December 31 is the last report I have. 

Mr. THomas. Is that on an annual basis? 

Mr. McCarruy. The actual expenditures through the first 6 months 
of the fiscal year amounted to $14,788,000. 





PAY ACT COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the pay act cost in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Water. $2.9 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you absorb all or any part of that? 

Mr. McCartuy. We absorb all of it; we absorbed the entire amount. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will not be back for a deficiency ? 

Mr. McCarruy. No additional funds will be required to meet the 
pay increase. We will need to increase the limitation, that is, our ceil- 
ing on personal services. Our present ceiling on personal services 
is $30.4 million. So we need an increase in our ceiling, although we 
will not need funds to cover the pay act. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Why won’t you need funds? 

Mr. McCartuy. We have been able to absorb the increase within 
our present budget. 

Mr. Water. We put a freeze on back in July and kept it on until 
October 20, during the debate on the question of the effect of the 
Jensen and Ferguson amendments on AEC. 

Mr. Puturs. Did you put it on on a money basis or on a numerical 
basis ¢ 

Mr. Waiter. We put it on people—no more hiring. So, from July 
to August we had a one-for-one replacement. If somebody quit or 
died, we let the field employ somebody to replace him. But on August 
4 we stopped that and began the attrition and dropped from 5,800 
down to 5,500. 

OPERATIONS ACCRUED-COST BASIS 


Mr. Tuomas. On materials you jump from $254,221,000 in 1952 
to $341,500,000 in 1953. How much of that are you spending for the 
item you call here “source ?” 

Mr. Dean. As distinguished from fissionable ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


WEAPONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Now, on your weapons program I see an item where 
you were spending about $3.5 million to $4 million to maintain some 
plants in a stand-by condition. What is that figure / 

Colonel Fretps. It is an item of $3,768,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. On weapons you jump from $200 million to $228 mil- 
lion. What is that? 

Colonel Frexps. $3.8 million is preproduction start-up. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is that figure again ? 

Colonel Frexps. $3.8 million for stand-by and_ preproduction 
start-up. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that a production facility ? 

Colonel Fretps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is it located ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Troomas. You want $38 million over and above last year to 
finish your storage plant; is that correct ? 

Colonel Frerps. That is correct. 

Mr. ‘Tuomas. What has your program cost you, and how many 
locations do you have? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


STORES INVENTORY 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice you have a stores inventory request of $85 
million for 1953 as against $81 million for 1952, and you state this 
is about a year’s supply and your inventories are now about $43 mil- 
lion. Where are those inventories located ? 

Mr. Brocu. They are located at our various plants—Oak Ridge, 
Hanford 
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AEC INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. How many installations does the Atomic Energy 
Commission have now, including the Washington area ? 

Mr. Water. Thirty-three locations. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


STORES INVENTORY 


Mr. Tuomas. Who does the procuring of the $85 million of “cur- 
rent use and stand-by stores inventories,” including all operating 
inventories of supplies, materials, and spare parts? 

Mr. Briocn. That is the inventory on hand at the end of the fiscal 
year. We are asking for a net increase in the stores inventory of 
$3,202,000 for fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. The inventory now is about $43 million, I believe 
vou said. 

Mr. Brocu. The operating inventory. 

Mr. THomas. Who does this purchasing ? 

Mr. Brocn. Our contractors. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does each one of your various locations do the pur- 
chasing, or is it done in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Brocu. The bulk of the purchasing is done by our operating 
contractors. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is for the 7,500 people here, for the direct 
Commission employees? That is a lot of money—$85 million a 
year—and that is not for your construction equipment, either. You 
have about $31 million or $32 million coming up for that. 

Mr. Dean. This is a breakdown as between inventories for the local 
field offices as distinguished from inventories for contractors. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, we ought to have some information on it. 
‘ighty-five million dollars is a whale of a lot of money. 

Mr. Biocn. The major items in those inventories are at the field 
offices. This budget reflects no change in the inventory at our major 
offices. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is the $85 million in addition to your other objects 
of supplies and materials? Your other objects are broken down by 
subheads under all of your various installations, for supplies and 
materials, and so forth. Is this $85 million in addition to that for 
your other objects ? 

Mr. McCarrny. No, sir. 

Mr. Noster. We are not asking for $85 million; we are just asking 
for an increase in inventories of $4 million. The $85 million is the 
total value of the inventories on hand projected for 1953. 

Mr. Puuutes. I still do not understand, Mr, Thomas, why we are 
carrying an inventory of that size if a part of it, as the witness has 
said, is for the contractors. 

Mr. McCartuy. These reflect contractors’ inventories at some 60 
installations, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Taytor. These are the total operating inventories for all of the 
plants operated in the atomic energy program. 
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SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS FOR DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE 


Mr. THomas. What do you spend for supplies and materials for 
your 7,500 employees that are charged directly to the Commission 4 

Mr. Taytor. We do not budget our supplies and materials in that 
fashion. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you budget them; are they included in this 
inventory of $85 million ? 

Mr. Tayvor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much do you spend here in the District of Co- 
Jumbia on supplies and materials ? 

Mr. Taytor. I do not have that figure before me, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Turn to page 590, and let us see if it is listed there. 

Mr. McCarruy. $273,000 for the Washington headquarters. 


EXPENDITURES FOR STORES MATERIAL 


Mr. THomas. Your average expenditures for the District of Co- 
lumbia and for your 7,500 people in the field, plus your 62,000 con- 
tractor employees are about $85 million a year. 

Mr. Boyer. No. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much more is it than that? 

Mr. McCarrtuy. That is the balance of inventories on June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. You figure that about $43 million, as you state here, 
is about a half year’s supply, as well as I remember. You state: 

At the present time the AEC current-use stores is valued at $43,000,000 which 
represents less than 1 year’s investment in relation to AEC issues. 

In addition to this $85 million, do you contractors spend funds for 
supplies and materials, and if so, how much? 

Mr. Taytor. The $85 million, Mr. Thomas, is the estimated closing 
inventory as of June 30, 1953, and that is for the entire stores operat- 
ing inventories for the atomic energy program. 

Mr. THomas. Does that include your contractors ¢ 

Mr. Taywor. Yes, sir; it does include the contractors. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much will you actually take out of inventory 
in 1953? 

Mr. Taytor. The estimated issues for 1953 are about $81 million. 


DISPOSITION OF STORES AND SURPLUS 


Mr. Tuomas. Now, I notice that you have a lot of stores and sur- 
plus, and so forth, and you have disposed of a lot of them. What did 
you get for them, and what items were they ? 

Mr. Taytor. The stores are largely those stores which are peculiar 
to the plant of the Atomic Energy Commission, and which were pro- 
cured at the time the plants were built, such as stores and equipment 
of the type used down at Oak Ridge. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much did you get for that which you have made 
disposition of ? 

Mr. Taytor. The large part of that that we have distributed has 
been distributed within the Atomic Energy Commission and within 


‘ other Federal agencies by transfer. I could give you those figures. 


The total disposals by transfers to other AEC installations in 1951 
were $3.5 million. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What did you do with those? 

Mr. Tayior. We transferred those from one installation to another 
where they were needed. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what you do with your entire $85 million 
worth, that is for the use and benefit of the Guihniianion and its con- 
tractors ? 

Mr. Taytor. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are not sure that you have not another item in 
here of $40 or $50 million for supplies and materials for your 62,000 
contractor employees ? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir. 


TRANSFERS TO OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Puituirs. On your transfers to other agencies, do you get money 
for them ? 

Mr. Tayxor. Yes; that is reimbursable. 

Mr. Putriies. Where does that show on your record ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It does not show. What does it amount to dollarwise? 

Mr. Taytor. On the transfers to other agencies $6.8 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. For what year was that? 

Mr. Taywor. For the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Tuomas. What will it be for 1952 and 1953? 

Mr. Tayxor. That is pretty hard to estimate in advance, as to what 
the estimated transfers to other Federal agencies will be. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the nature of the items you transfer? 

Mr. Tayror. We have transferred equipment, we have transferred 
materials and supplies, including lumber, and we have transferred 
almost all kinds of equipment. 


PROCUREMENT BY GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Tuomas. Does the General Services Administration do any of 
your procuring for you ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. How much? 

Mr. Taytor. Last year the General Services Administration bought 
about $10 million worth of equipment for us. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that included in this $85 million figure? 

Mr. Tayior. Part of it would be included in the $85 million figure. 
They also procure equipment for us. This $85 million is not equip- 
ment; that is stores materials. 

Mr. Pumups. May we have a further definition of equipment? 
What do you mean; electronic equipment, machine tools, contracting, 
or office equipment ? 

Mr. Taytor. All kinds of equipment. They are general items that 
are capitalized. Equipment items in the atomic energy program are 
those items which have a life in excess of 1 year, and cost in excess 
of $50. These items are not budgeted in the stores program. 


SPECIAL REACTOR MATERIALS INVENTORY 


Mr. Tuomas. Now, you have two or three little items here which 
run into big money. You have $5,560,000 here for special reactor 
materials inventory. I understand that is scarce metals. Can you 
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not reduce that item? What about your contractor supplies in here 
in the amount of $31 or $32 million ? 

Mr. Harstap. Mr. Robinson, will you take that ? 

Mr. Tomas. Page 651 shows the special reactor materials in- 


ventory. 
EQUIPMENT NOT INCLUDED IN CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


What about the contractor materials here, amounting to around 
$31 or $32 million ? 

Mr. Puuures. On what page is that? 

Mr. McCarruy. Equipment is in the construction book, in volume 
III. It is on page 917. 

Mr. Tuomas. To the tune of how much, $31 million for 1953 ? 

Mr. McCarruy. Yes, sir, $31 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, now, you bought this equipment here, $31 mil- 
lion in 1951, $35 million in 1952, and you seek $31 million in 1953. 
What is the total amount of construction equipment that you have on 
hand now? 

Mr. McCarruy. This is all operating equipment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it construction equipment ? 

Mr. McCarrtuy. All equipment bought for construction is charged 
to the cost of the project, and this is equipment which is on hand for 
the operating program. You see, on page 918 it gives a breakdown 
of it by the various AEC locations. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have heavy mobile equipment, hospital and medi- 
cal, laboratory, motor vehicles and aircraft, office furniture and 
machines, process, railroad rolling stock, reactors and accelerators, 
security and protection, shop and miscellaneous. 

Mr. Boyer. Page 919 gives the detail of that. That is in the classi- 
fied section. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is all in addition to the contractors equipment ? 

Mr. McCarruy. Construction contractors. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why did you not list this elsewhere ? 

Mr. McCarrny. This is in the capital portion of the budget where 
we list construction projects, and pe capitalized equipment used in 
the laboratories and in the various production units. 

Mr. Tuomas. This ought to be listed here under other objects, sup- 
plies, materials and equipment, should it not ? 

Mr. McCartruy. We list it under 09. 


AUTOMOBILES AND AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Tuomas. How many motor vehicles and aircraft do you want 
here for $1,493,000 ? 

Mr. Taytor. 450 passenger-carrying vehicles, 327 replacement, and 
123 additions. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many do you have on hand now? 

Mr. Taytor. How many passenger-carrying vehicles do we have 
on hand ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 
igen Taytor. We will have 2,223 old vehicles in use at the end of 

53. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You will have 2,223, and you want 454? 

Mr. Taytor. 450, 

Mr. Tuomas. That will give you a total of how many, then? 

Mr. Taytor. 123 of those are additions, so at the end of the year 
we will have 2,223, plus 123 or 2 O46. 

Mr. Tuomas. 2.3462 

Mr. Taywor. Yes. 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


Mr. Tuomas. How much construction equipment do you have on 
hand? I see no place in the budget where you break that down. 

Mr. Taytor. No; we have not broken it out. We have a breakdown 
of our inventory of construction equipment, and it runs about $34 
million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of construction equipment ? 

Mr. Taytor. Of heavy construction equipment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much are you buying in 1953, and how much did 
you buy in 1952? : 

Mr. Taytor. I do not have those figures available with us here, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where in this budget is that money charged under 
construction ¢ 

Mr. McCarrnuy. It is charged under construction—included in con- 
struction projects. 

Mr. Tuomas. No place under the construction program is that 
equipment set up here? 

Mr. McCartuy. No, sir; it is charged to the individual project as 
the equipment is bought, so that it is not a separate charge. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, the General Accounting Office stated that at 
your Savannah project you had too much heavy equipment down 
there sitting around idle and not being used. 

Mr. Tayvor. We did have to program a good deal of heavy equip- 
ment down there prior to beginning some of the projects to get the 
work going. I think if they were there now they would see most of 
that equipment rolling and working. 


OTHER OBJECT COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What is your total cost for your other objects, in- 
cluding travel, transportation of things, communication services, 
rent and utilities, printing and reproduction, other contractual serv- 
ices, supplies and materials, and all _of your other objects, including 
taxes and assessments, first for your 7,500 program, and then for your 
contractors’ program where you have 62,000 people, and including 
the construction program in that it would be an average figure of 
about 70,000 in addition. 

Mr. Watxer. That is under program 8,000, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Which one is that ? 

Mr. Wauier. Program administration and direction for the 7,500. 
In 1953 the total of all other objects is $3,345,000 for travel and all 
other objects, that is, 03 through 15 





Mr. Tuomas. Let us break that down. For “Transportation of 
things” it is how much? 
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Mr. Water. $238,650; for “Communication services, 04,” it is 
$1,123,350; “Rents and utility services, 05,” $386,257, and for “Print- 
ing and reproduction, 06,” it is $399,920. 

Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record we will insert page 526, 
which seems to check with the figures you have given us other than 


travel. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Detailed justification of operating costs 














| 
Object class 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

SAE feist Sy Wor ict re eames, inn CE Ba CROs bean aaa 

Total number of permanent positions. -.--.-........-..-------- 4, 947 | 5, 203 5, 332 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions = ges a La cal 24.6 | 30. 7 31.7 

Average number of all employees ‘ Be She = Be Fk B 3, 764.6 | 4, 436. 4 5, 055. 6 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions. - : PE Ie Malay SP RENT $17, 658,797 | $23, 464, 327 $27, 028, 310 

Part-time and temporary positions_......-.--.------- 192, 037 237, 230 240, 340 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-_--....-..-------]-------- E 90, 247 103, 954 

Payment above basic rate ‘ a at ed 32z, 17) 356, 852 342, 682 

Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details___- 3, 000 13, 751 7, 400 

Total personal services__ PIS OES a EIS : 18,176,005 | 24, 162, 407 | 27, 722, 686 

09 - revel. 2.55 5.2: ie Ace ESS ih elu ceanwa ea 1, 284, 662 | 1, 834, 894 1, 965, 904 

Other: 

On. “Pramaportation of things. s. 5 fii... 200 el 159, 338 348, 900 238, 650 

4 Commpimnieation services................--.---..-.,.-- 813, 721 1, 027, 617 1, 123, 350 

05 Rents and utilities. _- AEN ae Oia tt 297, 670 363, 495 386, 257 

06 Printing and reproduction. .--.......-------.--- haa 280, 841 411, 403 399, 920 

07 Other contractual services <i REEFS SHEA ti 2, 013, 628 2, 270, 225 2, 555, 546 

Services performed by other agencies__-_.--.._------ 26, 244 70, 711 62, 894 

08 Supplies and materials..-_..:...-...-..=...--.--.---.- 736, 667 786, 703 827, 897 

13. Refunds, awards and indemnities___._........-.---.-- 1,111 10, 500 10, 500 

5G Pas ae antennae oh i en do | 10, 951 80, 119 106, 396 

MN ft o. eek ee eies AA eis: 2 | 4, 340, 171 5, 369, 673 5, 711, 410 

Total operating costs... 2.2.26... bc. -| 23, 800,838 | 31,366,974 | 35, 400, 000 

' 








TRAVEL 


Mr. Tuomas. The figure you set out for travel on page 526 is $1,- 
965,000, and you gave us the figure of $3,345,000; did you not? 

Mr. Wauter. Added to your $1,965,000 is $1,380,000 for people 
charged to other programs; that is, guards, couriers on Weapons 
programs, and exploration people on the geological program. In 
other words, the total for all AEC employee travel. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your total figure for your guards and 
couriers ? 

Mr. Water. For their travel ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, in guarding your secrets, materials, and so forth ? 

Mr. Watter. These include geologists, and so forth, who are ex- 
ploring for minerals. 

Mr. Tuomas. I want your guards and your travel costs of the peo- 
ple who are actually guarding in transit your various types of ma- 
terials, a 

Mr. Water. That total figure is $1,380,023 for the personnel 
charged to programs other than 8,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. And that will leave you roughly $2 million for your 
other employee travel / 

Mr. Water. That is correct. 
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OTHER OBJECTS—CONTRACTOR EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomas. What are those figures for your 62,000 contractor 
employees ¢ 

Mr. McCarruy. I do not have the figure on that for the various 
contractor employees, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you are paying the bill, are you not? 

Mr. McCartruy. We would have to get that from each of the various 
contractors. 

Mr. Tuomas. For each one of these various contractors on each 
one of these items you are paying the bills such as for travel, transpor- 
tation of things, communication services, rents and utilities, printing 
and reproduction, and so forth. 

Mr. McCarruy. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have any idea what amount that will run up 
to? 

Mr. McCarry. No, sir; not by object classes. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Toomas. Why is your “Printing and reproduction” bill $399,920 
for your 7,500 employees? What does that break down to? Your 
justification is quite limited on it. 

Mr. Water. There is a breakdown of that in the budget. 

Mr. Tuomas. You say, “To provide for forms printed by the Gov- 
ernment Field Printing Office at Denver, Colo., $36,000.” 

Mr. Water. It is broken down in each budget authorization for 
each office. I can go through those and total them if you would like 
to have me do so. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of it is for printing, inclusive of infor- 
mation which you circulate ? 

Mr. Water. I do not have it broken down that way, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you give us an approximate figure? 

Mr. Wa ter. I will in just a moment. 

I would like to have in the record that I am figuring approximately. 
I am picking out of our “Printing and binding” costs the dollars ex- 
pended at Oak Ridge, which are primarily in the technical field. That 
gives us a total in our 1953 budget of about $350,000 for printin 
such matter as forms and letterheads, reports to Congress, specia 
reports, and for duplication services on administrative matters. 

Mr. Boyrr. From what area? 

Mr. Water. It is analyzed as “06 Costs.” I can give you the costs 
by area. I do not have it broken down for classified material. 

Mr. Boyer. Would you repeat the number again? 

Mr. Water. We have a total in 06, Program 8,000—06 is Printing 
and binding—for 1953 of $39,920. 


COST OF COSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR SAVANNAH RIVER PROJECT 


Mr. Tuomas. On your construction program, general, of the $435,- 
500,000, $284,000,000 of it goes to the Savannah River project. This 
:284,000,000 will not complete the construction of the Savannah River 
project ; will it? 

Mr. Dean. No, it will not, Mr. Thomas. 
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Mr. Tuomas. How much more money will it take over and above 
this $284,000,000, over and above what has been heretofore appro- 
priated to finish it dollarwise ? 

Mr. Boyer. I might answer that it has been stated that the design 
now is about 40 percent complete. We have asked the prime con- 
tractor to prepare a revised estimate which is brought up to date. He 
is now working on that. That estimate will be presented to the Com- 
mission just as soon as it is completed. 

Mr. THomas. What has been appropriated heretofore ? 

Mr. Borer. $896 million. 

Mr. TxHomas. $896 million, plus this $284 million, plus what you 
asked for at the last hearing we had. Your best guess is $1,100,000,000 
as the total cost against your former estimate of $600 million. This 
ought to finish it, should it not? That is $100,000,000 surplus. You 
will have around $1,200,000,000, and you are only going to need 
$1,100,000,000. 

Mr. Boyer. I would like to repeat that the $600 million was not an 
estimate. It was an approximation which was used for the purpose 
of requesting funds to start the program. It was not an estimate. 
The engineering estimate is an estimate of the cost from the actual 
design of a facility. No design was available at the time the original 
$600 million figure was made, and, consequently, it cannot be described 
as an estimate. 

OTHER OBJECT COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your other objects here on page 526. This 
looks like $5,700,000, but when I add them up they are nearer 
$8,000,000. 

Mr. McCarruy. On what page is that, sir? 

Mr. Tuomas. Page 526. It looks to me like it is about $8 million 
against a total personnel cost of roughly $28 million, which means 
that your other objects.are just about 50 percent too much. You cer- 
tainly ought to hold them down to 12 or 13 percent. 

Mr. Water. Page 536. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you can pick out a better table than that it is all 


right. 

Mr, Water. That is program direction and administration which 
does not include all direct AEC employees. There are approximately 
2,000 more people charged to other programs, making up your 7,500 
total. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are adding more wood to the fire then. What are 
your other objects set out for this part of your 7,500 people here then, 
they are around $8 million; are they not? 

Mr. Water. This $5,711,000 on page 526, as I say does include 
travel. 

Mr. Tuomas. No; it does not include travel. 

Mr. Water. Excluding travel, pardon me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are excluding a little matter of $2 million. 

Mr. Water. That goes with salaries for 5,332 permanent positions 
at the top of that page. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there anything wrong with my statement that you 
have other objects in the amount of approximately $8 million charged 
against salaries of $28 million? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Water. That statement is correct. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You are certainly out of line there with a personal 
service charge of $28 million against other objects of $8 million. 

Mr. Water. I think that one would have to examine the details 
of these other objects in order to know whether they are justified. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have examined some of them pretty well here. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Praures. Look at 04. 

Mr. Water. That is communication services for the entire Com- 
mission, $1,123,350. That includes a network of telephone and tele- 
graphic communications. 

Mr. Tuomas. It does not make any difference what it includes here. 
It runs up to about 30 percent of your personnel cost, and that is 
-asily 50 percent too much. 


ILYDROGEN-BOMB DEVELOPMENT 


How are you getting along with your hydrogen-bomb development ? 
Mr. Dean. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record. ) 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. THomas. How much money will you receive in 1952 and 1953 
for services performed by you for other agencies, and how much 
money have you spent in those 2 years or will you spend in those 2 
years for services performed for you by other agencies? 

Mr. McCarry. The reimbursements received by the Commission 
are estimated at $1.2 million in 1952 and the same amount for 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are you spending that now? I know you are 
spending some at the Bureau of Standards and the Department of 
Agriculture and so forth. 

Mr. McCarruy. For our reimbursements to other agencies for work 
performed by them, we have working fund advances to other agencies 
roughly of $3 million—no; that is the working fund advances received. 

Mr. Tuomas. That does not include the $63 million you are getting 
from the armed services on the Army program ? 

Mr. McCarruy. No, sir. That is in addition. 

Mr. Tuomas. So that it is around $64 million or $65 million that you 
are getting in the way of reimbursement ? 

Mr. McCartiy. We consider that as a working fund advance to us, 
and we treat it differently than a reimbursement. But that is around 
$62 million of working fund advances. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Tromas. To whom do you pay out funds for services performed 
for you besides the Bureau of Standards, and how much ? 

Mr. McCarriy. Our estimate in 1953 includes roughly $7 million 
for exploration activities to the United States Geological Survey for 
work throughout the United States and Alaska on raw materials. We 
also include in that the amount of construction for the storage which 


is undertaken by the Corps of Engineers, which we also pay out to 
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them. In addition, the Corps of Engineers have the acquisition of land 
in Savannah River, and we have included in here a balance of $1,540,- 
000 as an estimated working fund in 1953, In 1952 it was $12,225,000. 

Then we pay out to the Department of the Army for maintenance 
and utility services at the Dana site $6,800 estimated in 1953. 

The Bureau of Mines for monazite studies is $405,000, estimated, 
for fiseal 1953. 

Our total estimated working fund advances to other agencies 
amounts to $47 million, estimated, in 1953. 


DEFERRING SOME CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Mr. Thomas. Your construction program of roughly $234.4 million 
plus, is going for one location, which leaves you about $200 million 
split up into some 75 or 80 projects. Cannot at least 50 percent of 
those projects be deferred to some indefinite time in the future with- 
out hurting your program ¢ 

Mr. Dean. I do not see how. The difficulty with this thing is that 
each one ties into the others. 

Mr. Tuomas. Take the school program. I do not know a community 
in this whole United States that is not in bad need of school houses 
and additions to school houses, and you just built two buildings out at 
Hanford and vou had an overrun there of 25 or 30 percent. Now you 
are coming back for more school money out there. Do you not get a 
little money out of this program set up over here in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency for the construction of school buildings around national 
defense centers ¢ 

Mr. Towne. If you are referring to Public Law 815 which provides 
for Federal aid to defense impacted school districts, that law was set 
up originally to except the Atomic Energy Commission where schools 
were on project sites. There were various reasons why the committee 
that reported out that bill felt this exception should be put in. This 
request for school facilities for a maximum of $875,000 for the fiscal 
year 1953 is justified on the basis that there will be 300 additional build- 
ing wnits come into use at the beginning of that fiscal year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Every community in the United States is faced with 
that same condition—your town, the District of Columbia, and any 
town in the United States. Why should these Government towns be 
any better off than any other town? 

Mr. Towne. I do not think they are being any better off. Our class- 
room loads are running as heavy at Richmond as they are in most 
parts of the country. 

FELLOWSHIP COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Dr. Warren, in your biological program, how much 
money are you applying to scholarships? I see you are going to dis- 
continue scholarships and more or less blend that in with the National 
Science Foundation. Roughly, how many dollars are you spending 
for the fellowship program, and how many dollars are you spending 
on your research program with universities, colleges, and private in- 
stitutions, separate from and above what you spend in your own 
laboratories ¢ 

Dr. Warren. In special training, we show on gage 424 the types 
of awards which are spelled out for 1953. . 
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Mr. Tuomas. Give us the dollars. 

Dr. Warren. The over-all dollars for this are $396,050, of which a 
few thousand dollars are for the completion of the medical program 
_ the predoctoral biological, and $130,000 is for the radiological 
physics. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will put in the record the table at the bottom of 
page 424. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Numbers of fellow awards and fellow years on which fellowship costs are based 














1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
be con bettas apes Fell Fell Fell Fell aT F 
ellow | Fellow ellow | Fellow Fellow | Fellow 
awards| years | A™ount | awards| years | AMOUNt | awards| years | Amount 
Postdoctoral: 
Medical_-.-.......- 24 28 | $112, 480 16 22 $88, 000 5 5 $22, 050 
Biological __--.-- 22 + 15, 891 19 18 64, 360 5 5 17,750 
Predoctoral, biological. 157 92 265, 061 93 69 174, 290 50 61 172, 400 
Radiological physics - 40 29 98, 876 60 bl 130, 000 60 50 130, 500 
Postdoctoral, indus- 
og | Reign Some dees ki Bee Re AL 8 8 53, 350 8 8 53, 350 
PE non cnenaes 243 153 492, 308 196 168 510, 000 128 128 396, 050 
































Mr. Tuomas. That does not break down the dollar and cents value 
of the postdoctoral scholarships per year. What does it run—around 
$4,100 a year? 

Dr. Warren. I do not recall exactly, but it is on that order. 

Mr. Tuomas. The postdoctoral in biology will run about. $3,600? 

Dr. Warren. About $3,600. 


RESEARCH CONTRACT COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the total dollars and cents you are spending 
with universities, colleges, and private research institutions? 

Dr. Warren. In universities, taking all branches of our activity, 
that is approximately $6 million. 

Mr. THomas. And covers how many contracts? 

Dr. Warren. It covers about 300 contracts. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Puiutrs. I will ask a customary question. How many auto- 
mobiles do you have? 

Mr. Dean. We are asking for 450, 327 of which are for 
replacements. 

Mr. Puiturps. The book here shows 215 are replacements. Have 
you changed that figure? 

Mr. Taytor. We are asking for 450, 327 of which are for replace- 
ments and 123 are new vehicles. 

Mr. Puiturrs. That will make a total of how many ? 

Mr. Taytor. 2,223 old vehicles will be in there at the end of fiscal 
1953, and 123 new ones will be added. 

Mr. Puitires. How many of those automobiles are in the Washing- 
fon area? e 

Mr. Tayvor. There are 13 of them. 
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Mr. Puitiirs. How many of those are assigned for the use of 
individuals ¢ 

Mr. Dean. None of them. 

Mr. Puiiirs. Have you added any more to the Washington area 
within the past year, since you were here before? 

Mr. Dean. No; we have not, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Puiurrs. I ask that because I observe quite an increase as I 
come downtown in some of the cars standing around in front of the 
agencies, and I also notice agencies with cars that very obviously 
did not have them a year ago. 

Mr. Dean. We have held the use of cars for our personnel really 
to the minimum. The most of our personnel, including the commis- 
sioners, ride in taxis or drive their own cars. You won’t find any 
Cadillacs in our shop, and I do not think you will find any abuse 
in the use of our cars. 

Mr. GLenNAN. It might be important to point out the dispersion 
of the Commission personnel in three different parts of the city, 
which makes more important the situation of interbuilding trans- 
portation; so that we have more taxi service than automobiles. 

Mr. Puuuies. This committee has no objection to your riding in 
taxicabs. Did you think we had? 

Mr. GLtENNAN. No; I did not suppose you had. 

Mr. Putures. We think that is a good example to set for some of 
the other agencies, and we are calling their attention to it. 


HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 


You have built a certain number of houses at either Savannah or 
Paducah for the use of the men who are working there, particularly 
the contractor’s men. Is it at Savannah or Paducah? 

Mr. Beyer. We have built no houses at either location, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Puiuies. But houses were built? 

Mr. Boyer. Houses were built. 

Mr. Puituirs. By whom? 

Mr. Towne. At the Savannah River project we have contracted 
with private investors for the production of housing accommodations 
for construction workers. 

Mr. Puitirrs. Are those completed? . 

Mr. Towne. They are just being started. There are two kinds of 
accommodations. There are dormitories for 7,500 single men and 
trailer coach accommodations for 4,000 families. 

The contract arrangements that we have worked out to secure the 
use of these housing units for a temporary period is unique and with- 
out precedent, as far as we know. In substance, in order to induce 
private investors to put this housing on their own property and with 
their own funds, we contracted to guarantee the payment of all rents 
in the case of the dormitories during a 2-year period with the right 
to extend the contract to a 3-year period, and in the case of the trailer 
coaches we guaranteed payment of rentals of 90 percent of the trailer 
coaches during a 4-year period. 

Mr. Pues. Beginning when—as soon as the houses are finished ? 

Mr. Towne. As soon as the unit is ready for occupancy. Now, so 
long as an occupant is in the dwelling, he pays the rent. We guar- 
antee the operator, the owner of the property, that the rent will be 
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paid. In the event there is a vacancy we are committed to pay the 
rent on that vacancy until we certify a person to live in it and the 
person moves in. Then he pays the rent. 


DORMITORIES 


Mr. Puituies. Let me repeat to you a statement which was made 
to me on very good authority. The source of the statement is a per- 
son who should know what he is talking about. He said at one of 
those places—and I do not know which—houses were built for the 
use of employees of the contractor and when they were finished the 
union refused to permit the workmen to live in them because the 
builder of the houses had paid a 25-cent lower scale than the union 
thought he should have paid. Will you explain that? 

Mr. Towne. Yes. That is probably the Savannah River project, 
and it relates to the dormitories that are being built by the private in- 
vestor whom I referred to. This private investor, who is putting his 
own money into the investment—not Government money—elected 
to build his dormitories with nonunion labor. This has caused some . 
tension between the union organizations in the area and the owner of 
the dormitories. The labor unions, of course, object. to the use of non- 
union labor in the construction of those dormitories and union mem- 
bers are attempting to boycott the enterprise by refusing to move into 
the dormitories when our prime contractor, du Pont, certifies an in- 
dividual employee as being eligible to occupy them. We control the 
occupancy of the dormitories by an arrangement with the owners. 

Mr. Putiurrs. Do you mean the dormitories are actually unoccupied 
at the present time and they should be occupied ? 

Mr. Towne. There is a 1,500-unit dormitory project just outside of 
Barnwell. On January 14, 1952, the dormitories were opened for 
occupancy. On February 6, 1952, there were 162 occupants. Part of 
this is possibly due to the reluctance of union labor to move into the 
dormitories, but part of it is not. Du Pont is not certifying people to b 
live in the dormitories on an all-out basis, but is holding out some va- ie 
cancies, on which it pays the rent, in order to absorb the crafts that they \q 
expect to be recruiting very shortly, and they want to have the space 
available for them when they need to get them in. 

This is a device which we believe is very effective, not only at 4 
Savannah River but also at other projects, where we sew up vacant | 2 
space in order to have it ready for recruitment when we need it . 

Mr. Putiures. I do not know what this subcommittee could do, if 
anything, about a situation like that, Mr. Chairman, but it seems to 
me extremely peculiar that we should appropriate millions of dollars | 
on the basis of an emergency, together with the high costs that go with | 
an emergency, to get quick action, and then have a union refuse to ‘ 
occupy a building that 1s available because there may be a differential 
in the wage rates or there may have been nonunion employees used as 
against union employees. I suppose at the moment the only thing we 
can do is to recognize such a situation exists and make it known. 

Is the Commission doing anything to try to correct this situation ? ig 

Mr. Dean. This has come about so recently that we have not tackled i 
it, at least asa Commission. I think it should be pointed out that we 
are in a period right now, so far as appropriating money for housing i 
is concerned and so far as accommodating the crafts as they become l 
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available is concerned, where in the next 4 or 5 months construction 
down at Savannah River will just about double. We have approxi- 
mately 24,000 people working there now, and it will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 45,000 in September. 

Mr. Puivwirs. You see my point ? 

Mr. Dean. I see your point. 

Mr. Puitiips. You are asking for money on the basis of a great deal 
higher cost than you would ask for if you were not in what you con- 
sider an emergency and ina rush. And one of the comments of this 
investigator of the plants in the Kentucky area and the Savannah 
River area had to do with the strain upon men driving great distances 
to come to work, and the lowered efficiency of the men and the lesser 
amount of work you were getting out of them. Yet here in what we 
consider to be an emergency, dormitory buildings are built and are 
not occupied. So why should we give you money to build these things 
in a hurry? Why do not we take off 25 or 30 percent of your con- 
struction cost, if there is not any emergency about it, and let you build 
them at a much slower rate? 

Mr. Towne. There are two points I think perhaps I did not make 
clear. We are not financing the construction of these dormitories. 
They are being financed by a private investor who is putting his own 
money into them. We, therefore, are not requesting funds for the 
construction of those dormitories. 

Mr. Puttuies. But you are requesting funds for the construction of 
laboratories and other plants, of which dormitories for the men are a 
part of the picture. Do you mean to say to this committee that even- 
tually the cost of these dormitories, like everything else, won’t appear 
in the taxpayers’ bill ? 

Mr. Towne. I am inferring that the Government's position in this 
instance is very much more favorable than it is in the usual case be- 
‘ause of the unusual nature of the contract. We are committed to 
pay rent only on the vacancies for a temporary period. It is true, 
if we should face a situation where the dormitories that we are guaran- 
teeing the rent on remain unoccupied for the full period of the con- 
tract, which is 2 years, we in effect would have paid for a resource 
that is not. being used, and the taxpayers would suffer. But that is 
entirely unlikely for two reasons. In the first place, due to the tre- 
mendous increase in employment that we anticipate very shortly, it 
seems beyond reason to assume that organized labor can continue to 
boycott the occupancy of these dormitories effectively. At the moment 
they can get away with it, because the surounding towns can absorb 
some additional people in vacant rooms. ‘ 

Mr. Puitiirs. Approximately how far away are the surrounding 
towns ¢ 

Mr. Towne. Some of them are about the same distance as the dor- 
mitories. Barnwell, for example, is an existing town, and the 
dormitory development referred to is in that town or on the edge of it. 
And Aiken is about the same distance away, approximately. 

Mr. Puitiutrs. How far is it? 

Mr. Dean. Barnwell is 12 miles from the site, and Augusta, which 
now supplies a good many of the workers, is 22 miles. 

Mr. Puiiuies. That is not the place the investigators report pointed 
out, evidently, but some other place. But I think there is a point 
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there to think about, that here we are appropriating money on the 
basis of having a great emergency, and then we have the dormitories 
remaining unoccupied because of some labor argument. 

Mr. Netson. I think perhaps I should add that I have recently cut 
back that 7,500 dormitories to about 4,500 temporarily and have ar- 
ranged for the developer not to go ahead with the balance until we are 
sure we will need them. 

Mr. Paturs. Your solution is to cut down the number of available 
houses for the men ? 

Mr. Netson. We are waiting. There is no use building too far in 
advance, and we are waiting until we are sure the need is there, and 
then we will go ahead. We will probably need the 7,500 eventually. 


RUSSIAN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Pururrs. Now I would like to ask you, Mr. Dean, a question 
which you partially answered but did not complete yesterday or the 
day before, to which the answer was off the record. 

How reliable do you consider the information that you get regard- 
ing production in Russia? You partially answered that but did not 
complete it. How can we depend or have any feeling of dependence 
as to the information that you get regarding the production in Russia ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PAY ACT COSTS 


Mr. Puttutrs. Do you have a supplemental request in the hopper to 
come up on the Hill for the pay raise? 

Mr. McCarruy. We do not have a supplemental asking for addi- 
tional funds. We do have a request in the pay increase supplemental 
for an increase in our personal services dollar ceiling, but we are ab- 
sorbing the money cost. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Putturrs. Do you contemplate another Request to this com- 
mittee for general expenses for your regular budget? Are you increas- 
ing any program, particularly in the near future? 

Mr. Dean. For 1952 or 1953? 

Mr. Putures. I meant for 1953. Do you have one for 1952? 

Mr. Dean. It will be necessary if the expansion program which was 
announced by the President the other day as one which he would 
submit to the Congress is approved. If that is approved, there will 
be some impact in 1953 from that. We have not allowed for any of 
that in this current budget. 

Mr. Patties. When would you know; when will you be back here 
for more money ? 

Mr. Dean. We have not received any clear-cut directive as yet from 
the President to the Commission telling us to go forward with such a 
program. I would think we would receive that shortly and would 
be in the Bureau of the Budget within a matter of weeks and possibly 
up to Congress within a matter of 2 months. 

Mr. Borer. We would be up in less time than that. 
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AEC TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Puitxies. Do you know how much money your Atomic Energy 
Cone has already gotten from the Congress of the United 
States / 

Mr. Dean. The total I do not have handy. 

Mr. Puiurrs. You have already received $5,742,721,520, and you 
are asking for the difference between that and $7,054,721,519 or $1,312,- 
000,000. ‘That seems like a good deal of money. 

Mr. Dean. That admittedly is a lot of money. 

Mr. Anprews. Did that include the Manhattan project ? 

Mr. Puitiies. It includes what they got from the Manhattan proj- 
ect but not what was spent by Manhattan before they became an agency. 

Mr. Dean. Which was approximately $2 billion. 

Mr. Putups. It includes $604,900,000. How much was spent by 
Manhattan before the Commission was created ? 

Mr. McCartuy. About $2.2 billion. 

Mr. Tuomas. Add the sum for the care of troops in there, and it 
would be nearer $3.5 billion. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE STAFF REPORT 


Mr. Puiurs. From the wording of the investigator’s report, it 
indicates you have seen it; at least, your local managers have seen 
— recommendations and are attempting to put some of them into 
effect. 

Mr. Dean. Is this a House Appropriations Committee staff report ? 

Mr. Puitiies. Yes. 

Mr. Dean. We have not seen that. 

Mr. Purmuirs. It indicates here that you are attempting to put 
some of their recommendations into effect. 

Mr. Dean. We have not seen that report. The only one we have 
seen is the one of Admiral Cotter to Senator Maybank’s committee. * 

Mr. Puitirrs. Evidently your local managers talked it over with 
the investigator, and several of the suggestions which now appear 
in the report are known to your people and have generally been ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Netson. No, sir. We did everything we could to help the in- 
vestigators and make it convenient for them to investigate, but we know 
nothing about what they reported. . 

Mr. Putures. I defer, then, to the chairman as to what he wants 
to do with the report, but I would say it indicated that one con- 
tractor did not deserve quite so high a commendation as you gave 
him yesterday in your testimony. 

Mr. Dean. We would be very anxious to see the report, Mr. Phillips, 
and find out wherein we are to be criticized. 

Mr. Puturres. There is nothing too serious about it.. It is just the 
carelessness, in my mind, which comes with the expenditure of a 
great amount of money to be spent in a short time and to be spent under 
pressure ; but there are places where just ordinary business procedures 
and watchfulness on smaller amounts of money would save us some- 
thing. 

Mr Cuarrman. I think that about covers all of the rete ques- 
tions I had, without just taking the budget and going down item by 
item, and that I will not do. 
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Mr. Corron. There is one question I want to ask, and that has to 
do with the report of the staff investigator. 

Referring to some publicity that ‘has taken place in which it has 
been alleged by various people who have visited the Savannah River 
project that there was w idespread loafing on the job, it was apparently 
pointed out by somebody in charge of the job that what might 
appear to be lozfing to a casual observer was, in fact, not loafing. 
Several reasons were given for that, and the first reason, which by 
its chronological position seemed to be the No. 1, was the statement 
that there are a number of lump-sum and unit-price contractors 
engaged on this project and loafing on the part ot an employee ot 
a concern that is operating on a lump-sum basis would not result in 
any increased cost to the United States but only in a lesser profit 
to the hceecen Now, thiat is not entirely true; is it / 

Mr. Dean. Well, if it is a lump-sum, it is going to be paid by the 
taxpayer, and if he has a lot of loafing, he is going to get less of a 
profit. That is certainly true. I do not think it is a very good argu- 
ment, however. 

Mr. Corron. May I suggest this? If Iam a lump-sum contractor 
and I have contracted to do something on your project for a fixed 
amount and my employees, are loafing on the job, one thing that 
is likely to happen is that when I come in for my next contract, 
based on what my previous one cost me, I am going to have to have 
a higher price. So eventually that loafing is going to have some 
impact on the Treasury. 

Secondly, is not there a system whereby, when the lump-sum con- 
tractor on these urgent matters finds himself running behind and in 
some difficulty and he cannot complete his contr act, a readjustment 
is made of the contracts ? 

Mr. Dean. On many of those it means he has to go into overtime. 

Mr. Corron. And if there were fairly widespread loafing on the 
art of the employees of the lump-sum contractor, it would also have 
Some impact on the morale of the rest of the workers, ordinarily; 
would it not ¢ 

Mr. Dean. I could not question that for a moment. 

Mr. Corron. So that the staff investigator who advanced that as an 
important point was somewhat in error. Would not you say so¢ 

Mr. Dean. I do not think it is a good justification for loafing ; no, sir. 


CONTRACT ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. Boyer. I would like to be sure the record is clear on this question 
of adjustment. We do not adjust lump-sum contracts where, due to 
the incompetence of the operators, their costs go up. In fact, I can 
think of only one instance where there was any adjustment, and that 
was because of confusion in the bid, and the price was still lower than 
the bid. 

Mr. Dean. The adjustment which I was talking about was an adjust- 
ment which the contractor himself would have to make in order to 
catch up with the job. ; 

Mr. Borer. His competitor will take care of that the next time they 
have to bid on these jobs. 

Mr. Corron. You do not have that situation in this work, which is 
so imperative and which the prompt completion of is also imperative, 
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where the contractor comes in and says he cannot complete; he says 
he is not getting enough and he has to have some readjustment? That 
does not happen ? 

Mr. Dean. No. 

Mr. Corron. I am not attributing that statement to you. It is a 
statement which our own investigator picked out, and it is hardly a 
sound expression ; is it ¢ 

CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Cook. In the case of every lump-sum contractor who allows 
%oafing on his job, it means added cost to the contractor and less profit 


to the contractor. As far as it might mean additional cost at a later 


time, if the lump-sum contractor is a poor manager, then he is not 
the next time the low bidder and is not awarded the work. So it does 
not result in increased cost of the job. 

Mr. Corron. Well, if it is a fairly widespread practice among those 
working for lump-sum contractors, if it is not just an isolated instance, 
it means, if the contractors are at least getting their money back and 
keeping in business, that they are not giving the Government the 
lowest possible bid. Is it not a fact that any widespread general ineffi- 
ciency on the part of lump-sum contractors is eventually going to be 
felt by the Government ? 

Mr. Cook. Eventually he will go broke or go out of business, because 
he is not able to compete with people who manage their contract work 
properly. 

Mr. Corron. My experience has been that when contractors are bid- 
ding they are pretty shrewd in underbidding each other by a small 
margin. And if it is the custom to be a little lavish and careless in 
performing contracts while prices are up fairly high and they are 
getting a good margin of profit, you cannot depend on a competitor to 
go down to the lowest price, but you are generally on a higher price 
level. It may not be so in such a vast project as you have, with all of 
the supervision you have, but it certainly is so many times in private 
fields. I still think that is a sound statement. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

FEES 


Mr. Gorr. Mr. Dean, the committee is quite disturbed about your 
system of paying fees, and we will want to look very carefully into 
that before acting upon the budget. I would like for you to supply 
for the record a table, for which I will suggest a form. It may be that 
you can work out a more suitable form of reporting, but I have listed 
here about five columns. 

(1) Name and location of contractor: 

(2) Brief digest of contract, including description of functions 
performed, termination date, and nature of cancellation clause, or 
conditions ; 

(3) Date of initial contract with key contractor; 

(4) Amount of fee paid to contractor for similar work or other work 
in fiscal years 1950 and 1951; and 

(5) Estimated dollar payment for 1952 and estimated dollar pay- 
ment for 1953. 

Mr. Dran. Is this with reference to operating contracts or construc- 
tion contracts? They are quite different. 
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Mr. Gore. All fee contracts—all contracts for which you pay a fee 

beyond reimbursement of expenses. 
fr. Prous. Is that for operation and maintenance as well as 
research ? 

Mr. Gore. All fee contracts. I want to know what this fee busi- 
ness is running to. 

Mr. Putiuies. Does Mr. Gore want all research contracts, too? 

Mr. Gore. I want all fee contracts. 

Mr. Puitiies. May I ask how much are you paying now for man- 
agement at Oak Ridge, which was one of our previous discussions? 

Mr. Gore. There is no fee paid there now. 

Mr. Putures. How about the managers—no fee ? 

Mr. Gore. No fee; that is right. 

Mr. McCarruy. The estimated dollar payments for the cost of 
work to be performed by the contractor in 1952 and 1953 ? 

Mr. Gore. There were two columns, one for 1952 and the other for 
1953. 

Mr. McCartuy. And the estimated total payment for the work to 
be performed ? 

Mr. Gore. Yes. 

Mr. Putters. I take for granted what Mr. Gore wants is some 
basis for determining what the total cost is to which the fee applies, 
and you would have to indicate whether the fee applies to the whole 
contract or is an annual fee. 

Mr. Gore. One of the things I want to know is the acceleration of 
the fee and the amount of the fee. It may well be, as I said in the 
very beginning, that in the compilation of this digested form of in- 
formation you can find variations in the form of the report. If it 
facilitates it, you are at liberty to do that; but you see the basic in- 
formation I want. 

Mr. Dean. I see the basic information you want, and we will get 
that to you. Essentially in (4) and (5) what you are after is a 
revelation of any acceleration of fees from 1951 to 1952 and 1953? 

Mr. Gore. That is right. We may need to have another hearing on 
this subject. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Unrtep States Aromic ENERGY CoOMMISSION—COST-PLUs-FIxep-FEE Prime 
ConTRACTS 


NOTE 


1. The cost-plus-fixed-fee (CPFF) contracts covered in the following tabula- 
tions are grouped for convenience, in accordance with predominant activity, as: 
(a) construction, (0) architect-engineer, (c) operating, and (d) research and de- 
velopment. In several instances, of course, a contract covers more than one 
class of work. 

2. Only CPFF prime contracts, active as of July 1, 1951, and subsequent awards 
made through January 31, 1951, are included. In a few instances, however, 
contracts are shown which were formerly subcontracts and have been converted 
to prime contracts during this period, or, conversely, were negotiated as primé 
contracts and have been converted to subcontracts. 

8. Included in this tabulation of CPFF contracts are cost-reimbursement con- 
tracts which include a nominal fee ($1), as in the ease of contracts with General 
Plectric and du Pont. Cost-type contracts which provide no fee in the contract 
have been excluded. Also excluded are unit-cost contracts having price rede- 
termination provisions. 

4. In the tables of construction and architect-engineer contracts the estimated 
cost of the construction used as a basis for determining the amount of fee is 
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shown. This estimate in most cases will differ from the final cost of the com- 
pleted work, but no adjustments in the fee are made because of changes in the 
cost estimate. 

5. The amount or rate of fee provided under one contract will generally not 
be comparable with fees under other contracts, chiefly because of differences 
in the work to be performed and the basis of fee computation. For construction 
and architect-engineer contracts the rates of fees provided are not comparable as 
a result of differing degrees of complexity and scope of work, the amount of 
subcontracting, and the amount of procurement services performed. For con- 
struction contracts the fee in virtually all cases includes the contractor’s general 
and administrative expenses. It should be noted that the amount of fee shown 
for each construction and architect-engineer contract was determined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Atomic Energy Commission Contract Manual 
(construction). 

6. The column “Overhead allowance” in the operating and research and develop- 
ment tabulations is included to show the general and administrative expenses 
allowed under the contract and not included as directly reimbursable costs under 
the terms of the contract. In a number of instances, where overhead is not 
shown separately, the expenses of the home office properly assignable to the con- 
tract are included in the fee. Because of differences in accounting practice, and 
in the share of home office services allocable to a particular contract, the amounts 
and rates of overhead allowance shown are not comparable as between contracts. 


Cost-plus-fired-fee prime contracts (active July 1, 1951, or later) 

















| 
Name Number | Page 
oc e ce cccaul esta. AT(10-1)-177-- Sea ae 21 
American Industrial Transport, Inc. ....-...-..-.--------------- _| AT(40-1)- RRs ok a 17 
Armour Research Foundation, the eet ATI 1)-149__ “sais 27 
Atkinson, Guy F. Co. & Jones, J. A. Construction Co. AT (45-1)-475__...-.------ l 
The Austin Co......_:.--- sree N - AT (29-1)-1104 pe 6 
Do-_. pee ale Reds AT (40-1)-Gen-247 _ _- 9 
Michael ‘Baker, fe : AT(40-1)-114 ot Seem eae 
Battelle Memorial Institute......_____. OEE VEE a ak oe W-7405—-Eng-92- SEs ones 26 
SH RA eatin eS ME ela i en i ea AT (30-1)-Gen- 298 a 24 
Do NE AED ERS OBR EPS lk : pe Mae re AT (90-1)-771....... <......-- 29 
Bechtel Corp. i ORE ain ean ee : pices ee gig Suereaes dnc AT (10-1)-120 ae vn 5 
ON a oe a oa ee ee ay ES - re 19 
Beek Wonstitiotion Co... .. oe ei ae AO. se * 13 
Do.. eae Go ene eC ena Nile RoE Ae" SS 24 
RTE i ns eA eae UR 15 
Ri RE oe (Pa Aten 2 : 16 
California Research & Developmen t Co. ..-- aia Resa EAE oles AT(11-1)-74._.- Saami 5, 17 
Catalytic Construction Co PS SAUER ES RR Se here Se AT (30-1)-1060_______--- 14 
Come sys were ee ce ee a) end. -...-..-. 26 
Dow Chemical Co __.._____-- OG AS SER TR AT(30-1)-1106___....-......- 19 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co- Soe ae see piaaaunc 7S i ie ee 18 
Edgerton, ee & Grier, Inc_._______- sent tages ge oes AT (29-1)-1183 a Ae 
OOD a os ence ee * (SS eee 27 
H. K. Ferguson Co., . es ig SR TN ete ene Op ae ae aoe PS a ae 30 
Fluor Corp. Ltd., ie eo le a ee ee es AT (10-1)-30..........- 4 
RENE ER SOM a Cece 5 0C i Ce a AT (10-1)-55____- 13 
CSTE SES Cae eee nee es Speman ker AT (30-1)-1145 3 
Rs ee TS ade wince dane AT (06-1)-53_. 15 
—— Electric Co..._....__.- Cia sian pee ei meme SE 27 
rs Nea Oe 2 a sli atg damned amonaabicam W-31-109-Eng-52-_._.------ 18 
Gimels ERS RE ee. Seep eet a Ly = Soi 11 
1 NE SRC 2 iat eee Coa ia Oe LET Oe ae ae AT(40-1)-Gen-253.- -__----- 10 
NRE RTE Sas 1 a Se Ul = re 1 
Graham, Crowley & eS Sa, ER ee eee AT(11-1)-173... 28 
MI BE ne eo cana acacunasnce yee” See 8 
ee te ce dalomuendaine ww AT (20-1)-1980.. Ras alns an 8 
REESE a ees eee AT(10-1)-376_- saat 21 
I OU ON a ATOO-9)-00........-..---3.-2 7 
Ra env Ui oeiutsladdecutowsus wel wiubnspunicage aukadwoeet AT (20-1)-507__...-.--------- | 7 
i ER, SER a MES Ty WE Recor el taen dt ent cea AT (29-1)-1107__- oes 14 
Ta UN RO ee ee ee ae ae i os co A'T (30-1)-1013 ssa 30 
Lost Rivers T ransportation cis s och elite sb acumaounns AT(10-1)-308_- Sit 21 
Silas Mason Co ¢ aa -| 14 
SERIES RN le BET CRS RS SS: SIGE Pa tie ee See +-- 6 
ee ee am I ie Bch eee a 7 -| 19 
Dame A renenerrinee COG ENO 2 io, Se ee eT se ae | 2 
McGraw, EAR RRS APRS Cee tae: ES een tL ei? eee wt 3 
RS hk ee ee AT(49-1)-540_- ee --| 23 
PR ES Se ia Maa eee Hee tN ie ESC AT(33-1)-Gen-53_...---- af 17 
National Industrial Maintenance Corp-__.-..--.-.----------------- Ls Oe eae | 21 
PAPE EDIE PEO goo no cesnnich nto a subducwencas AeT'6-3)-1196- 2... a 16 
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Cost-plus-fixed-fee prime contracts (active July 1, 1951, or later)—Continued 























Name Number Page 3 
i NE 5 ARSE TSE a SR Sa PRE ea ARO, “sonia ean oy Ts ae RTE aa 20 E 
New England Lime Co-_____-------------- RR aE AS cos «SE A 24 - 
North American Aviation, Inc- ---.--- 19 BR Sr eg eas BE Sy a a ae | AT(II- 1)-Gen-8. _-..------- 26 S 
Do- Fob RES Py Ae ea ee ee eh prase ere ey em ies |” Rae, oie 28 31 4 
Nuclear Development Associates, Inc_.........---.--------------- | AT (@0-1)-O62........-..:.----- 30 3 
Pe I ee once Lie MER RES seas 21 :: 
Proctor & Gamble Defense Corp__....--.-.-.----.---------------- | DA-49-010-ORD-4.__.-_ | 19 ‘ 
Bettie Doers of A spmtinks 2 oi 5s ice hag 5 sec pabige ed once BF eg Ee SE ee en ee ee | 24 a 
ESC 9 eee Senses a as bike vc sak oct Aa a a pe 28 
Reynolds Electrical & Engineering C G6: 22.2: Og rin Gs ae | A'T(29-2)-68 __._- PR 8 ‘ 
Rust Engineering Co., The._------ Siete ate AEs eRe AT (40-1)-1303.__- ee 2 ‘ 
Sargent & Lundy--__.-.------ SORE SEN SOULE ep OS NE Se Oe AT (40-1)-258 Raaied 11 
Sie Bt BOE ain sn ean <n tidctnaeses | A'T(40-1)-1071. : | 13 
Do 4 aga BPs Serta baliss take «8 ae AT (30-1)-1126 | 4 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Inc_._.-.-.------ dig ie E | AT(15+1)~1 : ines, 11 
Sonic Research Corp. 5 Sith i pa SUR TS o> do ie cee wader cate CET ORD cenk b~Kanigae nes | 23 fb 
Stanford Research Institute _- EE AR PEE ENT BOE Pee eh | | eae -| 27 4 
Stearns-Rogers Manufaeturing C Bo ee : bef sa as A SR AT (30-1)1127_ 5... --------.| 6 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. peach aust ce _...-.-------| AT(30-1)-Gen- ~~ eee 24 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp_.------ Sette deel aacns eget | A'T(30-1)-Gen-165- pce 16 
EL Rh ET PRET SIE LE vos a W-7405-Eng-14_...---.---- | 16 
Do Aiea SE Sond pe el oF ec Sienigtetetnye HB W-7405-Eng-26_....---.---- | 17 
United Lead Co____.-.---- bas Se A OS Fe re re oe AT(30~-1)-1041__....---------} 16 3 
Vitro Corp, of America--.--. ea 2 Gate oy , AT (40-1)-1329.__--.----.----| 12 : 
. Seal See CN eges ls : AT(30-1)-850______- beac 30 4 
Be... x. Eu cuesean sae | A'T(30-1)-848........-....-.-| 24 | 
Ww alker-Lybarger Construction Co__..-.------------ See: oS eee | 15 
Western Equipment Co- Sa shou aieeembalis oak iaeeme oe ae AT(10-1)-113 Sorters has 21 j 
Westinghouse Electric Corp-_-.--------- Si eseet Gush be ook mamas AT(11-1)-Gen-14_._...----- | 22 5 
Wigton-Abbott Corp__..-.-.------ i eae Reeser | RN ee .| 4 4 
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Roane-Anderson Co......--------------------- gg ele eh EAN W-7401-Eng-115_...-.---- | 17a : 
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Note.—A summary of amounts for fees and overhead allowances under the 
four types of contracts is as follows: 





Fees: 
el AREER AIOE ce eet © eta ee eee ecene ar RCE NOR CRE aee eto DESY MER eee EE $10, 075, 483 
STS RASS a aR aia eer ee ap en oe Ee nye iL ee 2, 552, 263 
CO ESS EES eae a ee a ree nC DNS 28, 247, 017 
ONSET BOG PINON Gs ts i Se 1, 177, 770 
EE SS PRES URE SECS SRT MER eta EN EE ENS SHE SOND ee 37, 052, 533 
Overhead allowances: 
ES EL A Eee EON ROTC ECO MEEEOP APES OLR. “ae ORES AO 12, 245, 931 
UIs ari CI nn 5, 539, 290 
Total, orerpeaG AUOWRNCNS. a 17, 785, 221 
Grand total, fees and overhead allowances__-__-____--_-__- 54, 837, 754 


Weapons PLANT AND EQuipMENT FACILITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. Let me clear up just one point in my own mind and 
perhaps for the record. This is to our very able colonel down there 
as a member of the Corps of Engineers. 

For the construction program under “Weapons,” you are seeking 
$89,360,000 for 1953 for construction ¢ 

Colonel Fieips. That will be the total incurred cost. There will be 
$55 million of additional obligations. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it $55 million or $89 million? 

Colonel Frevtps. $55 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. The $89 million represents the total cost ¢ 

Colonel Freips. To be incurred during fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Thomas. What is going to be the total cost, then ? 

Mr. McCarruy. The $89 million represents the cost of work to be 
performed in 1953 from prior-year funds and the current estimate 
for 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. For 1953 it is $55 million, and up through 1953 it will 
be’ $89,360,000 ? 

Mr. McCartuy. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, for this amount of money for 1953, $55 million, 
you are starting nine new contracts; is that correct ? 

Colonel Freips. I am not sure what you refer to. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I am using your figures. Then, to the tune of 
$41 million plus out of your $55 million, it is 14 projects, and for 1 
item it is $38 million. 

Colonel Fretps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, in this item of $38 million, are those plants to be 
started new, or have you already started work on them ? 

Colonel Freips. They are to be started new. There has been some 
engineer design work that has gone on. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the nine projects which cost in the neighborhood 
of $14 million that I first mentioned are new projects to be started ? 

Colonel Fretps. They have been started. 

Mr. Tuomas. All of the nine? 

Colonel Freups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Take the office building at Sandia, for instance. 

Colonel Fretps. That is not included in this. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about your divisional laboratory administration 
building at Los Alamos? 
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Colonel Fretps. That is to be started new. 

Mr. THoomas. What about your demolition at Los Alamos? 

Colonel Fretps. That is new. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, all of the nine I mentioned are new, then ? 

Colonel Fretps: Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. So that the $55 million you are seeking for 1958 is to 
start a given number of projects which all total about $14 million which 
are new; is that correct ? 

Colonel Firtps. That is correct. 

Mr. Toomas. That is all. 

Mr. Puturrs. I have one question along that same line which I will 
ask either of the colonel or Mr. Dean. 

Of the money you have asked in this budget before us now, is any 
amount of that related to the proposed expansion program ? 

Mr. Dean. No, sir. 

Mr. Pures. You mean there is nothing in this budget that has 
anything to do with the anticipated expansion program ? 

Mr. Dean. That is correct. 

Mr. Gore. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Dean. Thank you, Mr. Gore. 


Wepnespay, Frepruary, 13, 1952. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


WAYNE COY, CHAIRMAN 

W. K. HOLL, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

ROBERT W. COX, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

JACK WERNER, CHIEF, COMMON CARRIER BUREAU 

JOSEPH KITTNER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BROADCAST BUREAU 

EDWIN L. WHITE, CHIEF, SAFETY AND SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES 
BUREAU 

GEORGE TURNER, CHIEF, FIELD ENGINEERING AND MONITORING 
DIVISION 

EDWARD ALLEN, CHIEF ENGINEER 

WILLIAM J. NORFLEET, CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

DEE W. PINCOCK, ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL COUNSEL 

COL. GOMER LEWIS, CHIEF, PLANS BRANCH, DIRECTOR OF COM- 
MUNICATIONS, USAF 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 





! | 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Be : 
Appropriation or estimate... __- a whiictiane Reid: ot -. | $6, 600, 000 | $6, 116, 650 $8, 075, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases - - pty Nos ee A on | 488, 900 |_.___- 
Reimbursements from other accounts pauses betel 72, 479 | 231, 750 254, 000 
Total available for obligation... __......-. | 6,672, 479 | 6,837, 300 8, 329, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —182 |__. | : 
Obligations incurred ____..........--- 6, 672, 207 6, 837, 300 | 8, 329, 000 


| 
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Obligations by activities 



















































































Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Direct obligations . 
1. Common-carrier activities_- $818, 544 $775, 498 $762, 249 
2. Applied technical research and frequency : allocation _- 463, 751 453, 155 532, 819 
3. Field engineering and monitoring __-_- 2, 382, 354 2, 484, 994 3, 627, 035 
4, Safety and special services_____- 616, 480 §14, 049 969 
5. Broadcast activities......._._..--- ps 909, 068 929, 036 1, 131, 339 
6. Exeentive, staff, and service activities .....___..._.__... 1, 409. 621 1, 348, 818 1, 362, 589 
Total direct obligations _- ea . 6, 599, 818 6, 605, 550 8. 075, 000 
{ —— 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts | 
1, Common carrier activities _.- : | 4, 389 Seana eee 
2. Applied technical research and frequency allocation... __. - 16, 947 173, 945 195, 255 
3. Field engineering and monitoring - 19, 296 40, 310 40, 
5. Broadcast activities : libata ited apart tal } 25, 336 Ae LEMS Lape a Ee : 
6. Executive, staff, and service activ SE AO RE -| 6, 511 17, 495 17, 765 
Total obligations ee < out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts - ‘ 72, 479 231, 750 254, 000 
Obligations tnctmred .... 4.22... ..- 660k o. ne 6, 672, 297 6, 837, 300 8, 329, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1082 estimate elt 1953 estimate 
Summary of personal services 
Total number of permanent positions.-...............-...---- 1, 285 1, 205 1, 410 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions heen 1S Pra er Leigh 
Average number of all employees-- --.-.--..-..--------------- 1, 239 | 1, 156 1, 336 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
PE Sire citi anchantoiic se osetia nnk eapmanao $4, 759 $5, 309 $5, 181 
FE Re Se A Re OEE LO OE Ie ee oe GS8-7.5 GS8-7.6 GS-7.6 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
AVE SUEY 5b a EN. $2, 608 $2, 931 $2, 931 
A AR a NRE RPE Fl RRR ST BEE PSN CPC-3.4 CPC-3.3 CPC-3.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary... .-.-.........----- $3, 263 $3, 263 , 26. 
Personal service obligations: 
POTENT, NOMMONEL, of 5 553 2552-4 ss ok $5, 908, 873 $6, 132, 250 $6, 997, 338 
Part-time and temporary positions..__.......-.......----- OR Seid o i daa ieee nash aera ae 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ___-..-.-......----.-  espiiib os 23, 584 26, 912 
Payment above basic rates.............------+--.-.---.--- 71, 758 73, 000 119, 750 
Total personal service obligations. ....-......-.-.-.-.--- 5, 980, 992 6, 228, 831 7, 144, 000 
Direct obligations 7 
G1. Paes We... ... 9 Se as 5, 908, 513 5, 997, 084 6, 890, 000 
OD Tver as ie re is ss seks pee a est. pet oe 85, 439 83, 750 118, 000 
OB. Traian Or Me... en eee 20, 351 18, 000 25, 000 
64 Commanication services... -......-...----2--.---...----- 4 151, 063 150, 000 159, 000 
05 Rents and utility services____........-.----- 7 | 60, 412 , 000 63, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction... ........--- i cig nian Pawson , 300 , 000 30, 000 
07 Other contractual services. -_.__.----- ctiads tee clavalres 91, 784 60, 000 75, 000 
0. I I I ia 5h rein kg bain pein ne Sevens : | 136, 505 130, 000 158, 000 
OD I kk ccc cept dc oe padows sneiph= ba edinn ene 111, 328 83, 716 554, 450 
SD: Seer a is ei eh os ee oa SB See abe s bac gk SaRUO EE eee oe 2, 550 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-_.-------..-..----.--- | 123 Kes + a ace bead Seaweeds eas 
Total direct obligations. ..............-....---.--------- | 6,599,818 | 6,605, 550 8, 075, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts | | 
Reg EO ere ee ee 72, 479 231, 750 254, 000 
Obligations incurred..............----.-----------.-----| 6,672,207 | 6, 837, ioek 8, 329, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 
































1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year. _...-...........------- $489, 297 $522, 439 $592, 845 
Obligations incurred during the year. -__...-........-..------ 6, 672, 297 6, 837, 300 8, 329, 000 
7, 161, 594 7, 359, 739 8, 921, 845 
Deduct: 

Reimbursable obligations. ..............-.......---.-.---- 72, 479 231, 750 254, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_...-...........---- 522, 439 592, 845 850, 845 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account ---- -- BRNO Bai oer i Les ees 
TRO INNS oo i iS ) den nd abne~dedneaee 6, 554, 387 6, 535, 144 7, 817, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. ._.........-. He Hos DS NB 6, 087, 929 5, 595, 822 7, 266, 782 
Out of prior authorizations ..............- nebo teieemiccniies 466, 458 465, 089 535, 551 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases----_|-.....-------- 474, 233 14, 667 














Mr. THomas. Gentlemen, will the committee please come to order / 

We have with us this morning the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. We are always delighted to have the Commission and its 
very competent staff with us. It is nice to see our old friend, the 
chairman, Mr. Wayne Coy, accompanied by Mr. Holl, executive offi- 
cer; Mr. Cox, assistant executive officer; Mr. Werner, Chief, Common 
Carrier Bureau; Mr. Kittner, Assistant Chief, Broadcast Bureau; 
Mr. White, Chief, Safety and Special Radio Services; Mr. Turner, 
Chief, Field Engineering and Monitoring; Mr. Allen, chief engineer : 
Mr. Norfleet, chief accountant; Mr. Pincock, assistant to the General 
Counsel; and Col. Gomer Lewis, Chief, Plans Branch, Director of 
Communications, USAF. 

We understand the Commission is working day and night, as usual, 
trying to work out one of their many headaches, namely, the freeze 
on TV, and the other commissioners are sitting this morning and 
therefore are not with us. We want to wish them well in their under- 
taking and hope they can soon get this very difficult problem behind 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, if you have a statement for us, either you or any 
member of your staff, we will be delighted to hear from you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Coy. I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, but 
I think I can give you the picture here very quickly by referring to 
page 1 of the document. 


1953 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


We are here before you asking for an appropriation of $8,075,000. 
In our opinion—and we believe we can prove it—it is a tight budget. 
It would seem to be $1.4 million more than we have currently in this 
fiscal year, which would look like a big increase, but had we had in the 
1952 column here the money which this committee recommended to 
the House that we have, the difference would have been about $375,000 
instead of $1.4 million. I am referring to the supplemental appro- 
priation bill which we had up here, a request which you recommended, 
in the sum of about $1 million. I have forgotten the exact amount. 
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INCREASES REQUESTED FOR SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES 


The distribution of the funds between the functions of the Com- 
mission is set out on page 1. It shows the big increase we are asking 
for fiscal 1953 as against our current year is in field engineering and 
monitoring, again for the expansion of our monitoring service essen- 
tially. The other large increase is in the broadcast activities, where 
the net increase is something like 33 people, and there is a very small 
increase in the Safety and Special Radio Services. 


BACKLOG CONTINUALLY GROWING 


The striking thing about our budget presentation is that with the 
budget we are asking for we will have a continually growing backlog 
in almost all of our activities. We have some charts with us which 
will show you how that backlog has grown in our work over the past 
several years and, even with the estimate we have here, it will con- 
tinue to grow. 

LACK OF PERSONNEL 


With this budget, there are many. many things that are proper 
functions of the Commission which are being postponed because of a 
lack of personnel and many other things which are being slowed down 
almost to the point of extinction—functions which we have which are 
important but which we have had either to delete entirely or to slow 
down to a snail’s pace because of the demand for a tight budget. 


PROCESSING OF APPLICATIONS 


I would like to say I believe if we had all of the money we think 
we need to carry on the work of this Commission, it would be good 
for the economy of this country. I would put it another way around. 
I am quite sure if we had the money to keep abreast of the processing 
of applications that come before us, it would pay dividends to the 
Treasury of the United States over and above the outlay to the Com- 
munications Commission for the processing of those applications. 
And while this is a tight budget or an economy budget, I think it is 
a false-economy budget, if I may say so, and it would be better if we 
had the money we need to process those applications in terms of the 
financial position of the country. 

I do not believe I have anything more to add, generally, than that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that is a very nice, concise statement. It has 
the meat in it. 
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COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATION FOR 1953 WITH 1952 


If I may attempt to briefly summarize one or two of the salient 
points you just.stated, the budget for 1953 calls for $8,075,000 as 
against $6,605,550 for 1952. 


AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 


In terms of average employment, for 1952 you have 1,120.5 man- 
years as against a requested increase to 1,297 for 1953. That is about 
a 177 increase in jobs, and the big part of that increase is in three 
fields—field engineering and monitoring, which jumps from 405.7 jobs 
in 1952 to 538.3 in 1953, and applied technical research and frequency 
allocation, which jumps from 78.4 in 1952 to 92.5 in 1953, and broad- 
east activities, which increases from 158.2 in 1952 to 191.1 in 1953. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


At this point in the record we will insert the table on page 1 and 
follow that with the big tables on pages 15 through 21, which gives the 
complete picture. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 

This is a performance budget; the program and budget are built on a func- 
tional and activity basis. The following table shows average employment and 
amount of money used in 1951, estimated for 1952 from available funds, and 
estimated for 1953: 


























2 
| 1951 actual 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
SEE ES ER CA 7 RS LSE RET PRE EN TNE. Se er <h e L O e 
By object and activity Aver- Aver- | | Aver- 
age age | age 
employ- Amount employ-| Amount ‘employ- Amount 
| ment ment | | ment | 
aces 5 tia tiocehihatincat is saan a Seeweae ane | redelsit 
A. Personal services: } | 
5 OD GRNTIET . ss iis das | 147.6 | $791, 921 124.9 | $753,761 | 117.5 $741, 249 
II. Applied technical research and | | 
freqveney allocation _ - | 82.4 419, 230 78.4} 413,165 | 92.5 486, 819 
IIT. Field engineering and monitoring...| 426.7 |2,019, 250 | 405.7 |2,148,101 | 538.3 | 2,738, 035 
IV. Safety and special radio services___._| 129.6 | 598, 212 117.6 | 598,224 | 123.4) 641, 969 
V. Broadcast activities oh ais | 176.1 | 891,257 | 158.2 | 909, 736 | 191.1 | 1, 109,339 
VI. Executive, staff, and service activi- | | | } 
ties. ......--.-.-------------------| 264.8 |1, 188, 643 | 235.7 [1,174,097 | 234.2 | 1, 172, 589 
er EINE PSEA RS SS ES eS Te |e, ee = 
Total, personal services_____._/1, 227.2 5, 908, 513 |1, 120.5 |5, 997, 084 |1, 297.0 | 6, 890, 000 
Bi AURA ODIO a fi fo bande on ck oh | 691,305 |.........| 608, 466 |___- | 1, 185, 000 
Total Obligations... -....-:----.<.4----- |_____... 6, 599, 818 |_____... 6, 605, 550 |________| 8,075, 000 
Unobligated Balance. oc... <2... 5. asi ee : LS RES |- BESS AT ET iiauase SEE eRe 
ns sa : HART ESET LAE O08 8 ig { Sp Sgr 
Total, appropriation or estimate. __......_/1, 227.2 6,600,000 1,120.5 |6, 605, 550 1, 297.0 | 8, 075, 000: 
| 





93850—52—pt. 3——10 
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TaBLe [| 


Summary of requirements for personal services and other objects, by activity, and 


obligations payable out of reimbursements 





| 1952 estimate . | 1953 ahaa + | Imereas-dereas: 





Activity | Aver- | Aver- | 































































































| 
| Aver- 
| age age 
employ. Amount eh — 0 Amount leanphanr- Amount 
ment ment | | ment 
|} | 
I. COMMON CARRIER | | j 
i | j 
A. Personal services: | | | } i 
1. Domestic telephone communica- 
tions: 
(a) Rate regulation__._-.......-. | 49.8 | $305, 543 47.6 | $304, 608 —2.2 |) ~$1, 935 
(6) Service regulation... _........; 14.7 90,485 | 14.9 Hg! 95,319 | +2 4, 854 
Feb ames —|—_—_—_—|—__— eit 2 a es see, BB Hele 
Total......-............-..| 64.5 | 397,028 | 62.5 | 300,067 | ~2.0 2, 929 
| {jel ee SIS 
2. Domestic telegraph communications: | | 
(a) Rate regulation __ ..----| 98} €0,323! 811!> 51,834] =2.7! 19,489 
(b) Service regulation. Renee |. 13.0 _ 8, 022 13 4 85, 751 | .4 5, 729 
5 5: PRESB SON Eee | 99.8) 140,345 | 21.5 | 137,585 | —1.3| 2 760 
3. International communications: oe ee | pee SAA 
(a) Rate regulation. -_..___- eceare ny | 75, 712 | 11.5 73, 592 — .8 —2, 120 
(b) Service regulation._...._-...| 10.2} 62,78)! 97] 62,075| —.5 ~711 
(c) Settlements. ____._. aaa SPY | 33 20,313 | 393.3 eS ere ree 805 
} 
Total. | 25.8) 158,811 24.5 15%, 785 —1.3 —2, 026 
4. Statistics... 222227777 | ‘g9| 4425] a4] 31 —25 | —10,387 
Total, Bureau._...................| 1220 | 737,09 | 114.9| 725,375 | —7.1| —12,244 
Be ik oe a Oe wake | 2.0 12, 008 | 1.8 11, 809 —-.2 —199 
ee NERS SENOS atm i neem 9 4,144 8 4, 075 -.1 —69 
Total, activities. __...............- 124.9 | 753,741 | 117.5 | 741,249| —7.4| 12,512 
1, CUR CURE idan ce ee ba STE enon 21, O00 fics sasd —737 
Total obligations. __._. ef eet Maer S 718, 08 |... 232 762, 249 |... 2. —13, 249 
Il, APPLIED TECHNICAL RESEARCH AND 
FREQUENCY ALLOCATION 
A.” Personal services: 
1. Radio-wave propagation_----__-__._- 8.5 49, 270 9.3 53, 579 8 4, 309 
2. Technical] studies and standards... --- 10.8 60, 654 13.9 77, 000 3.1 17, 144 
3. Special technical studies. ___..____._. 6.0 33, 510 7.5 41, 632 1.5 8, 122 
4. Technical consulting service. __--_--- 4.3 * 914 4.3 y |, een ay —151 
5. International radio broadcast __----.- ye 1, 202 <a Sh eee, —8 
6. Cartographic service__..........._.-- 2.0 12, 020 1.0 ,973 | —1.0 —6, 047 
7. Frequency utilization and require- 
oe ep EE ROE SESE Fy ce eG OT RSS 3.0 14, 648 3.0 14, 559 }....-..- —89 
8. International conference and treaties 8.5 41, 501 8.0 38, 248 -.5 3, 253 
9. Frequency registration and notifica- 
eee EELS ORS SS FE igs 14.1 , 843 14.9 , 305 8 3, 462 
10. Experimental radio service _.____.__- 1.9 11,419 1.9 11, 349 }._.-..- —70 
11. Commission radio operators. ______-- 2.6 15, 626 2.6 eS ae -94 
12. Registration of radiation devices____- 0.5 3, 005 0.5 ge Pearse —18 
13. Antennas criteria... ...........0..... ‘ 3.0 18, 028 3.7 22, ov 4,071 
14. Industrial, scientific, and medical 
COW oso. otek ee eet 2.0 12, 020 2.7 16, 128 ra 4, 108 
BTR Te Sac 67.4 366, 660 73.5 398, 146 6.1 31, 486 
15. Interdepartmental radio Advisory 
Committee (IRAC)__...-...-...-- 11.0 46, 505 19.0 88, 673 8.0 42, 168 
Teel, MV. ec ak 78.4 413, 165 92.5 486, 819 14.1 73, 654 
Working funds: 
Cc ay Cer eRe chin echas oom aee a emakieebet en 19.0 | 142,092 21.4 159, 341 2.4 17, 249 
> ge SRC pL OP recs eer ne 2.0 15, 443 3.0 19, 251 1.0 3, 808 
Technical NG 3s i 3.0 16, 410 3.0 16,005 3. ccs 255 
Total; wertting NeGs 5... cksie cee tins.s 24.0 173, 945 27.4 195, 257 3.4 21, 312 
Total, personal services.......------ ores 102.4 | 587,110) 119.9 682, 076| 17.5| 94, 966 
Bs OGRE Gage oc RRL RM BER - BS eee 2 Ee 6, 010 
as WR oo snc cuccepemedeuaan ksi wwes Oat, 100 Face Tae, 076 1. ..... 100, 976 
SS = [SS SS = 1 
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TasLe 1—Continued 


Summary of requirements for personal services and other objects, by activity, and 

























































































4 obligations payable out of reimbursements— Continued 
a. == : | 
4 | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate | Increase-decrease 
4 aries l a age gi l ee nee 
BP Activity | Aver- | Aver- | | Aver- | 
: | age age | age | 
. employ- Amount employ-, Amount ‘employ-| Amount 
2 | ment ment | _ ment | 
| 
4 Wl. FIELD ENGINEERING AND MONITORING | | 
3 A: Personal services: I } 
‘4 Field offices (enforcement)...........; 209.1 $1,101,591 | 222.0 ($1,157,439; 12.9 $55, 848 
a ; Se ane aa 179.6 | 941,177 | 299.3 (1, 475, 263 | | 119.7 534, O86 
4 8. Supervision, technical control and | 
3 common services_.....-.-.---_-.-- 17.0 | : 7.0) 105, 333 | Se Sie ‘ 
. Wels ter co a 132. 6 | 589, 934 
: Working funds: 1 | 
© Hipaeverng Swe ane bee : 8.0 | fe ee 670 
Total, working funds..____- chithened oeey 8.0 40, 980 | SRE -| 670 
; Total, personal services_---..__-- ne titans | 413.7 132. 6 | 590, 604 
3 BiOtier MDM dennis nena nces nee few cadens --| 562, 107 
q Total obligations....__....... | 1,142, 711 
IV. SAFETY AND SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES = es ie Bs 
be: ! 
; a A. Personal services: 1 | | 
: 1. Office of the Chief. _..-._...-- Bard .0 | . 4 0} 77,045 | 1.0 | 8, 623 
2. om cong Pati kshueews ssa eee 0} § ‘aia 8 ae H 1, 385 
OE hee ey eae , j | : 6, 719.) 3 4. 1, 541 
4. Public: safety and amateur. ___- | : i Sige a, aie 1, 265 
5. Industry and commerce - --__--_- 8. 32, 3 0; 60,342 | 1.0 | 7, 943 
6. Authorization analysis..__._.__. .§ 295. 668 | : 318, 656 | 3.8 | 22, 
tt ; ot ‘oy | Seasons Sai 
Total, Bureau. ._...._-..-- s 5. 593, 663 | 122. 637, 408 | 5.8 | 43, 745 
righ A id : i 4, 56 oe Sale AGES OF 
Total, personal services. _______.- 1, 969 | ae, 8 4 43, 745 
g B, Other objects................--- =a ae ae 
q Total obligations..........._____ any ‘ae £8, 969 44, 920 
V. BROADCAST eee 
j 
A. Personal services: | 
1, Other than application processing _- 31.2 | 191, 207 26.2 | 161, 507 —5.0 —29, “00 
2. Application rocessing 5G wo sree oe 57.4 | 351, 768 70. 1 432, 123 12.7 80, 355 
3. Application hearings ................| 18.2 111, 535 26.1 160, 890 7.9 49, 355 
: Tite UNO. 2. om 106.8 | 654, 510 122.4 754, 520 15.6 100, 010 
e 4. FORO oe acco. sas} IRS 82, 097 18.7 123, 675 6.1 41, 578 
4 5. Dockets... -___. Fill a sie an Ah ly ete a | 8.1 28, 095 8.7 30, 273 .6 2,178 
6. Hearing NE oe | 8.1 57, 877 11.9 86, 280 3.8 28, 403 
7. Broadcast lieense.......-.........--.| 22.6 | 87,157 29.4) 114, 591 6.8 27, 434 
a eS OR is el, Caos erate, Seas Masia 
Toual, activities. __._...............| 158.2 | 909,736 | 191.1 |1,109,339 | 32.9 199, 603 
‘ B Otter cuiete ree it rains beats Ye: 9 Copiiaiaaicerale + & Rear 2, 700 
; Total obligations... ___.__- ok! Sanaee | ae | 920,086 |_....... 0 151, 380 foo 202, 303 
a 4 | j= —S= _E ——_——— 
5 VI. EXECUTIVE, STAFF AND SERVICE | 
| A. Personal services: i 
¢ 1. Offices of Commissioners... ..._.--- 35.6 | 262, 380 35.6 | 262,380 |....._.. aoe 
td 2. Office of Information. -...._.__...--. 4.0 | 24,453 4.0) 24,453 j........ ice 
< 3. Office of Administration. _________- 36.6 | 189,930 36.3} 189,597! —.3 —333 
9 4. Office of Chief Engineer......__.___.- 6.0 |} 30,050 GD), 2060 |... ...- \ diet 
: 5. Office of General Counsel .__-___._.-- 21.4 | 139, 679 21.2) 139,483; —.2 — 246 
6. Office of Chief Accountant____..__-- 22.4 | 137,493 22.1} 137,251; —.3 — 242 
E 7. Bureau of Secretary._....-.....------ 110.7 | 390, 112 110.0 | 389, 425 —.7 —687 
E e  , __ Be Ringtone Pennie et pear meee aes 235. 7 , 174, 097 234.2 | It, 1,172, 589 | —1.5 —1, 508 
¢ SSS SSS SS — =————| —— S| SS | 
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TasLe 1—Continued 


Summary of requirements for personal services and other objects, by activity, and 
obligations payable out of reimbursements— Continued 














































| 1952 estimate 1953 estimate Increase-decrease 
- 
Activity Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age age age 
hasirs Amount employ- Amount employ- Amount 
| ment | ment ment 
| j 
| \- ses | 
VI. EXECUTIVE, STAFF AND SERVICE—Continued | | 
| | | 
Working funds: Conelrad: | 
Office of Administration. ._.....-.......-.-- | 0.6 | $2,188 0.6 2.908 og a $107 
Office of General Counsel _......-......--~-- | 2.0; 12,162 2.0 ER, BR fas cnten de 77 
SPURIOUS Ge TIPORIEN So ood Sines cl veonnemnns 1.0 | 3, 145 1.0 hp Ree 84 
Total working funds..._-.......--..---.-- | 17,495 | 3.6] 17,763 |........| 2hs 
Total, personal services. _................- | 2 ;3 41, 592. ‘ 237.8. 1, 190, 352 eet en? =, 240 
9. RR GR a. ahi oo a eS 5 abipe ie 190, 000 |_____-- 15, 279 
TOUR OUTRO oo Sao sin se eneecncs Bist: : -|1, 380, 352 aad 14, ‘039 
See a nn ne — 
Total, personal services........----------- 11, 120.5 |5, 997, ond 1, 297.0 |6, 890,000 | 176.5] 892, 916 
Total, other ER AEE AEE aS ee wy Readies 6 466 sgceealas 1, 1856, 000 j_.. 22... 576, % 
CERES RS SEERA? Pa dAE eS: EAE! ee ae 
Total, direct obligations... .--- a aca Ln nel ae 605, 550 | Fe: -|8, 075, 000 |_....- nee 469, 450 
WEEE CRUE 5. oki OK Has shank cnices | 35.6} 231, 700 | ~ 39.0 254, 000 3.4 22, 250 
Total obligations.........-__-- hassctieat einem 1, 156.1 (6 837, 300 | Ft 1,336. 0 b 329, 000 179.9 | 1,491, 700 











TaBLe II 


Summary of requirements for personal services, by organization, and other objects, 
by object classification 



























































| 1952 estimate 1953 estimate | Increase-decrease 
Feciaaes SERRE SaSiasat WGA: GAO aka 
Organization and object | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | 
jage em- age em- age em-! 
| ploy- Amount ploy- Amount ploy- Amount 
} ment | ment ment | 
01 Personal services: | 
Offices of Commissioners _._. ---| 35.6 | $262, 380 35.6 as Meanie i 
Office of Formal Hearing Assistants....-| 8.1 | 57,877 11.9 | 86, 280 3.8 | $28,403 
Office of Formal Hearings... ..__._-- : 15.3 99) 689 21.2 140, 045 5.9 40, 356 
Office of Information.._..........-.---- 4.0 24, 453 4.0 _ FS eS: pene 
Office of Administration: 
Office of Executive Officer __.._-._-- 3.7 23, 389 3.2 21, 461 —.5 —1, 928 
Budget and Fiscal Division __- 17.3 79, 034 17.4 78,177 rH —857 
Organization and Methods Division 6.0 33, 261 5.3 31, 521 —.7 | —1, 740 
Personnel Division ._..._......--- 9.6 54, 246 _ m4 58, 438 8 | 4, 192 
Total, Office of Administration...| 36.6 | 189, 930| 36.3 | 199,597/ —.3 | 333 
Bureau of the Secretary: poy pa : 
Office of the Secretary: 
Immediate Office of Secretary - - - 32 20, 195 3.2 - SB ea ES ee 
Minute Branch_.--.-......--.-- | 7.0 25, 395 7.0 bili dna sete pa de ape : 
RUG ciiece ccc cask aboaeeues | 3.0 14, 139 3.0 14, 139 Fev a Pinon nnn 
Total, Office of Secretary. _--. | 13.2] 59,729] 13.2] 59,729 ee 
License Division: a aca 
Office of the Chief. --~....-.---- | 5.0 23, 858 5.0 28. S00. 1...  caans See 
B-oadcast license_...-...-...-.-| 22.6 87, 157 29.4 | 114,591 6.8 27, 434 
ROME, =. cars sab ocr nts 8.0 | 28,929 8.0 - A pane ag 
Total, License Division...._.- | 35.6 | 139,944 | 42.4 | 167,378 | 
Records Division: | } 
SE oS Ee ree epee te 4.0} 16,014 | 4.0} 16,014 |-- 
Docket Branch. _._-------.=-- | 90] 31,217) 95] 34,348] 
DERGR W. oinewidubawe 13.0 | 44,085 | 13.0 44, 085 |_.-- 
Messenger Branch- --..-.------ |} 16.7 46,709 | 16.4 | 46, 709 | —0 3 Petree 
Total, Records Division.....-| 42.7 | 138, 025 42.9 141, 156 | | 0. 2 par 131 
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Tasuie II—Continued 





Summary of requirements for personal services, by organization, and other objects, 
by object classification—Continued 





7: . Y 























4 1952 estimate 1953 estimate Increase-decrease 
3 Organization and object Aver- Aver- Aver- 

% age em- age em- age em- 

4 ploy- Amount ploy- Amount ploy- Amount 

4 | ment ment ment 
# =a -—|—_—-—— —| | —_—__] —______ 
4 01 Personal services—Continued 

Bureau of the Secretary—Continued 
Service Division: 

f Ofme-oechiel....... .-65.-s6-. 3.0 | $15, 480 So fae Ee Se 
x Progurepent. see ane 9.0 31, 330 9.0 es Eee ne 
4s RPGR ioc ac ees 26.0 81, 618 25. 6 80, 980 —0.4 — $688 

3 Stenographic pool_.._.-..------ 5.0 16, 800 5.0 oy eee RR : 

TUONO aio on wc ob vexsqsins | 7.8 25, 561 7.8 25, 561 
—————— | SEE - 
Total, Service Division. .__-- | 50.8 _170, 789 | _50.4 | _ 170, 101 








Total, Bureau of the Secretary. 142.3 | 5C8, 487_ 148.9 | 538, 304 


| soe pearenmpensonee fonenetatiracmnmrercencsenens | aneeneeewtencenaee | aneereenencenereemeeee | = 








Office of Chief Engineer: | 
Immediate Office of Chief Engineer.| 19.3 115, 991 














3 19.7 | 118,679 4 2, 688 
; Technical Research Division... ---- 12,2 66, 633 14.6 82, 500 2.4 15, 867 
Freque eer Allocation and Tre ty. | 
Division. Pia Pes cece Sete wach ee 4 ee 25.9 128, 000 = | 3, 009 
a eee i Rie Cea aval eae 46, 505 19.0 88, 673 8.0 42, 168 
4 F,.E.&M., departmental.. Ee cudl: MET  Staaee 58.3 | 293, 538 5.4 16, 332 
8 F. E. & M., enforcement.__.-....--| 187.1 994, 196 200.0 |1,021, 095 12.9 26, 899 
F. E. & M., monitoring..------ | 165.7 | 876,699 | 280.0 |1,423,402 | 114.3 546, 703 
Laboratory Division_-.......------- | 15.3 | 89, 093 18.3 9, 017 3.0 9. 924 
4 Total, Office of Chief Engineer. _.- | 3, 254, 904 146.7 





. _ Office of Chief Accountant: 
E Immediate Office of Chief Account- | 











} | 
ant ; aa 3.5 27, 115 | 3. 5 ep —425 
Accour iting Sy stems Division ae 6.0 | 41,778 5.9 41, 721 —.1 —57 
Economics and Statistics Division -- 12.9 | 68, 600 | 12.7 68, 340. —.2 240 
Total, Office of Chief Accountant 22.4 | 137, 493 | 22.1 137,251 | —.3 | —242 


Office of General Counsel: 
Immediate Office of General Counsel. ; 
Litigation and Administration Di- 
vision, departmental 
Litigation and Administration Di- | 
vision, field_ oe iage | 








vatican a 


139, 433 | 


Total, Office of General Counsel 









Common Carrier Bureau: 






































Office of the Chief 12.0 72,680 1...:- 985 
Telephone Division... - 35.0 | 233, 201 —.8 5, 75 
Telegraph Division pata Se 14.0 89, 997 —.8 —1, 291 
6 International Division. -_--- eit 19.0 | 116, 786 4 4, 222 
; Statistics Division .-........--.--- | 7.0 30, 773 —2.3 —11, 264 
= Field Division ._-.........- 27.9 182, 728 —3.6 —10, 652 
& ———_—__--|-——- 2) a 
a Total, Common Carrier Bureau 114.9 9 | 725, 365 —7, | 12, 244 
* WS hese A ater aeag it ah ame Romie ate hea He metros tat, ends teat Wises - BF Ey! te ha SPB ea 
y Safety and Special Radio Services | 
Ed Bureau: } 
| Office of the Chief. - Skduge mf 10.0 | 68,422 11.0 77, 045 1.0 8, 623 
€ Aviation Division... .......-.-..-.-| 9.0 | 58,512 9.0 8 6 er 1, 385 
ee Marine Division_----.--~-- 10.0 | 65,171 10.0 06,712 | W226... 1,541 
= Public Safety and Amateur Division. 8.0; 53,491 8.0 54, 756 |...-.- 1, 265 
Industry and Commerce Division 8.0 | 52,399 9.0 60, 342 1.0 7, 943 
Authorization Analysis Division 71.9 | 295, 668 75.7 | 318, 656 3.8 , 988 
5 Total, Safety and Special } Radio | 
Services Bureau_---_-- --| 116.9 | 593,663 | 122.7 | 637, 408 8 | 5.8 43,745 
& Broadcast Bureau: | | | 
& Office of the Chief-___- 6.0 | 40,937 6.0 425000 4... 25. - 563 
es Aural Broadcast Facilities Division 32.0 | 176,301 32.0 178, 406 js. = 
: Television Facilities Division....._.| 15.0 | 101,523 | 19.0} 127,100 | 4.0 25, 57 
Rules and Standards Division. -.--. | 8.0 58, 949 8.0 59, 800 |____- & 51 
Hearing Division ------ | 11.8 | 85, 694 23.4 | 154,220 : 11.6 68, 526 
Renewals and Transfer Division....| 34.0 191, 106 34.0 _ 193, 500 |------- 2,394 
Total, Broadcast Bureau..........| 106.8 | | 664,510 | 122.4 | 754, 520 | 100,010 








01 Total, direct personal services... _.|1, 120.5 |5, 997, 084 |1, 207.0 |6, 890, 000 000 | 176.5 ee “802, 916 
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TaBLe I]—Continued 


Summary of requirements for personal services, by organization, and other objects, 
by object classification—Continued 



































| } 


emeeenens = a oF Res cena neni seen ene a } . 
j 
1952estimate | 1953 estimate | Increase-decrease 
H SEGRE RENE A FLESHED 
i | j 
Organization and object | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | 
age em-) age em- ageem-} 
| ploy- | Amount ploy- acon ploy-. | Amount 
| ment nt | | ment | ment mali 
sia sects aca Sopae oe = O Sree: Smcreses 
| | } 
Other objects: | ® | 
02 Travel........ area: | $83,750 | $118, 000 $34, 250 
03 Transportation of things Ea: ah ghee FN. ey Re ot {9 teehee 7, 000 
04 Communication services__._......__._..}.....-..| 150,000 |-----~-- 159, 000 | 9, 000 
05 Rents and utilities ____ ; lp aars~=], eee 63, 000 | - 10, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. __- vee ooee-c-c) © 882000 + 30,000 | a 
07 Other contractual services ee, POE Be a --| 75,000 15, 000 
08 Supplies and materi«ls sea | 130,000 | 158, 000 j.-...._.| 28, 000 
09 Equipment_. , fas | 83,716 |. i 554, 450 | 22531) 1 €70;734 
10 Land and structures Ree Pome: if) 2,550 |... | 2, 550 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. mba |--- ata 2 4 ee es | 
Total other objects . |_| eng, 466 |. 1, 185, 000 | | 876, 534 
Total, direct obligations |--------|6. 605, 550 |-_....__/8, 075.000 |.___-._| 1, 469, 450 
ae Sa , SS ee ee | 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements: | 
01 Personal services: | | 
Office of Administration: | | | 
Personnel Division... _____- j 0.2 | 729 | 0.2 763 34 
Budget and Fiscal Division ___| 4 | 1, 459 | 4 1, 532 7 
|———- —} —— | —__-_ | —_____- | —____ |} --— 
Total, Office of Administra- | 
a Rie eg sas SB daha -6 | 2,188 | 6 Se eee | 107 
—==| = | = see Se = 
Bureau of the Secretary: Service Divi- | 
sion : | 1.0 | 3, 145 | 1.0 S200 F224. 82) 84 
Total, Bureau of Secret: ary | 1.0 | 3,145 | 1.0 GL aeepees sae S4 
Office of Chief Engineer: Spey Retr eae RARER IING TS Rr 
Immediate Office of Chief Engineer | 22.0} 158,502 / 24.4 176, 006 2.4 | 17, 504 
Technical Research Division 2.0; 15,443 | 3.0 19, 251 1.0 3, BOS 
F. E. & M., departmental 1.0 | 5, 929 1.0 6, 010 s] 
F. E. & M., monitoring sas 1 7.0 | 34, seital } 7.0 34, 970 } SY 
Total, Office of Chief Engineer.._| 32.0 | 214, 255 35.4 | 236, 237 | 3.4 | 21, 982 
{ee | eee Sess |e ame aes 
Office of General Counsel: ; | i i 
Immediate Office of General Coun- | ' | | 
sel aS: Samer 12,162} 20) 12,239} 77 
Total, Office of General Counsel._| 2.0 | 12, 162 | 2.0 | 12,239 | 7 
———_—= Se ee see ee sons —— =. | 
Total obligations payable out of | 
reimbursements. _ -...-.....- | 35.6 | 231,750 | 39.0 | 254,000) 3.4 4 22, 250) 
Total obligations. __.........___- 11, 156. 1 (687, 30 1,396.0 [8,329,000 | 1799 | “T, 491, 700 





. 


PAY INCREASE COSTS 


Mr. THomas. In looking over the budget, I was not able to find any 
definite figure of what your pay increase for 1952 cost you. Do you 
have that figure before vou ! 

Mr. Hou. $488,900. 

Mr. Tuomas. What part of that, if any, were you able to absorb?’ 

Mr. Coy. We did not absorb any of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. So that you will be back for a deficiency during the 
current year, 1952, of approximately $489,000 ¢ 

Mr. Coy. That is correct. 




















tee or ee a ile A ania 
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PENDING DEFICIENCY REQUESTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Do you have any other deficiencies pending or which 
are likely to be pending during 1952? 

Mr. Coy. That is a question I can hardly answer at the moment. 
It may be desirable when we get out of the freeze on television to 
raise a question about a deficiency. However, that depends upon 
how long a time it takes us to get out. It looks now like we might get 
out the orders about the middle of March. The next question is how 
long we will allow for filing applications before we start processing. 

Mr. Tuomas. You intimated in one section of the budget there 
might be a deficiency for 1953 to take care of one of your big inter- 
national meetings, is that correct ? 

Mr. Auien. There is to be a conference in Buenos Aires that is to 
be an implementation of the ITU meeting. 

Mr. Coy. And the Geneva meeting. 

Mr. Auten. And the Geneva meeting. 

Mr. Coy. There has been no date set for that: is not that correct? 

Mr. Auten. The Geneva implementation is going on right now. 
They are meeting almost every day. 

Note: It is anticipated that the Buenos Aires meeting will be held 
in the fall of 1952. 

Mr. Tuomas. What will be the anticipated cost of that? 

Mr. Coy. That is something we cannot tell. It depends a great 
deal on where those meetings are held and how many of them there 
are. The Geneva conference covered the subject matter of the fixed 
meta service aviation marine and the frequency broadcasting in 
our different groups. The conference in Geneva reached an agree- 
ment on the implementation of the Atlantic City agreement but 
without fixing a date and leaving it to be accomplished voluntarily— 
in other words, by multilateral and bilateral agreements—so that 
there will be a series of meetings going on to accomplish this. That 
is the problem that we do not know now. 

Those conferences were concluded in late December, so that we 
could not make an estimate at that time. Our people were not even 
home from Geneva at the time this budget was prepared. They have 
been home now only something like 6 weeks, and we are in the process 
of trying to get that work under way, and when it will come I would 
not know. We may not have to have one; but we may have to have 
one. It would be essentially for travel, I suspect, and for personnel 
if we have to have additional funds. 


ComMMoN CARRIER ACTIVITIES 


Mr. THomas. You have submitted us a performance budget, and 
your activities are broken down into six big activities. The first one 
is “Common carrier activities,” where there are about seven jobs less 
in 1958. 

We will insert the table on page 23 of the justifications in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows: ) 


The following table shows by activity the actual average employment used 
in 1951, the average number available for 1952, and the estimated requirements 
for 1953 for common-carrier activities : 
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Average employment 
Activity ‘ 
1952 esti- 1953 esti- 
1951 actual mate mate 
1. Domestic telephone communications: 

key Brees Pen O So h te 5 oe ee 56.1 49.8 47.6 
KO) CRN, a io crn Sod. nc cc igln creeen ohdun~so 19.1 14.7 14.9 
| Pa ete PS Me se EO PLES Sem RS Ce Ge A EE A 75. 2 64.5 62.5 
2. Domestie telegraph communications: a 
(eo) Rate repens... den pee ns ae dae ckiciede 10.5 9.8 8.1 
gk | i Calica. pee nS Ape epee fe Pgellb Softech 17.8 13.0 13.4 
i, SEARS 2 os EAE Tn PT Re RNa SS 28.3 22.8 21.5 

3. International communications: es 
(8) TORU ROIRION So ok. ccna RL a2 thet Se 12.7 12.3 11.5 
(By Seer WhOD ONIN soe i. ob io aedeengcie deen nko 9 Bee, 10.5 10. 2 9.7 
(c) International telecommunications settlements... .__- Ai 4.6 3.3 3.3 
IR iscsi we ee Pana eaten uc wena bagtdias cbeeeaerc dase 27.8 25. 8 24.5 
4, SR a eR ee ok eee See 12.8 8.9 6.4 
Total Common Carrier Bureau. __._..-.....-..--.------ : Co 144.1 122.0 114.9 
5.3 SEG eae ee ek S53 ES CE Ue 3.5 2.9 2.6 
Total common carrier activities. _............-........-.-.---- 147.6 124.9 117.5 














REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Tuomas. Is there anything unusual happening in that activity 
this year or anticipated in 1953 4 

Mr. Coy. Yes; there is. In the first place, the Common Carrier 
Bureau of the Commission represents the fullest achievement of the 
Commission through the reorganization of this activity into a func- 
tional arrangement. When we started on this work of reorganization, 
this was the first activity we reorganized with a single head. If you 
will look at the personnel that have been involved in the common- 
carrier work over a period of years, in 1950, for example, it had 161; 
in 1951 it had 147; and this year we are down to 124 and are going 
to 117.5. 

ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


I would not want you to think we are doing all of the things we 
should be doing, but our accomplishments there have progressed even 
as the employment has gone down. We have, as a result of the reor- 
ganization, accomplished more with fewer people in a very constructive 
way. Within the past year I believe the most significant thing in the 
common-carrier field was that a year ago now we had put the long- 
lines rates of the A. T. & T., the interstate toll rates, into hearing, 
seeking an interim reduction in rates pending completion of the in- 
vestigatory hearing on the number of matters going to the rate base. 

During ‘the year, the National Association of Radio and Utility 
Commission representing the States, in conference with the staff of the 
Commission, raised the question about the separation of the plant used 
in the total field between interstate and intrastate, because over a period 
of years the Federal rates have been going down and the State rates in 
total have been going up. It was our belief and the belief of the 
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States that there was a disparity in the separation of the plant charge- 
able to activities within the two jurisdictions. We made many efforts 
to try to find a new formula. It looked for a while like we would have 
to have legislation in order to do it, but we finally worked out a pro- 
gram of separation where they shifted about $90 million worth of 
plant from State jurisdiction into the Federal field and about $22.5 
million worth of annual expenses from the intrastate to the interstate 
field. 

The result of that was instead of a decrease in the Federal field, we 
had an increase in rates which go into effect on March 1; the shift of 
plant value out of the States is immediately effective in a large number 
of State rates cases; and the over-all result of the operation between 
the States and the Federal Government was to reduce the cost of toll 
services to rate payers, I believe, about $15 million to $16 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Were not you having many, many applications for 
increase not only on long lines but on local rates, too? 

Mr. Coy. The States have been besieged for increases of rates. We 
have not in the Federal jurisdiction on the telephone side been be- 
sieged. 

Mr. THomas. You mean on the long lines? 

Mr. Coy. On the long lines. That is the only jurisdiction we 
have. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, your jurisdiction only covers in- 
terstate and not within the State? 

Mr. Coy. Of course, the rates of the telephone company in the 
long-lines service had stood for many years, and it grew out of the 
old, old problem, significantly, because this represents—I won’t say 
for the first time, because I do not know, but one of the few times— 


where ppuperatsany between the States and the United States has re- 


sulted in the settlement of a problem without vindictive charges that 
we are violating State rights and this year that seems to have a little 
more significance than in an ordinary year. 


Appiiep TecunicaL Reskarcn AND Frequency ALLOCATION 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice in “Applied technical research and frequency 
allocation” you want to jump the employment from 78 in 1952 to 92 
in 1953. 

We will insert page 39 of the justifications in the record at this 
point, which gives a breakdown of your activities. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 
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The following table shows by activity the distribution of manpower used in 
1951, available for 1952, and estimated for 1953. 
































Average employment : 
Activity - , eis ; 
1952 esti- ésti- 
1951 actual mate mate 
0 eat oe en dw ae 9.4 8.5 9.3 
2. Technical studies and standards._._._._......._....---------.-.- 12,1 10.8 13.9 
3. Special technical studies._...................-.-.------ ek ecie wae 7.5 6.0 7.5 
4. Technical consulting service ____..._....__-..--.-----..----.-.--.- | 3.0 4.3 4.3 
5. International radio broadcasting _.____-_ .- ‘ 1.0 ian my 
6. Cartographic service __._____........-.-- 2.0 2.0 1.0 
7. Frequency utilization and requirements... 3.0 3.0 3.0 
8. International conferences and treaties ___- E 8.8 8.5 R0 
9. Frequency registration and notification. _.__.._._............... 15.8 14.1 14.9 
10. Experimental] radio services_..........................-.--.-..-- 2.6 1.0 1.9 
11. Commercial radio operators .__..................--.---.-------.- 3.6 2.6 2.6 
12. Restricted radiation devices... __... pict vam eit te ubich cae aii 5 .5 Bs 
a ne eC caeeees 1.5 3.0 3.7 
14. Industrial, scientific and medical services_....................-.- 2.0 2.0 2.7 
15. RENE LORE VESPER Pe PRS? ES TRIG aR iY Pele IGS 9.6 11.0 19.0 
cds nell dip aniliniiicky beech at caked. pid aie eg acts 82.4 78.4 92.5 
Financed by working funds: 
| ts Yep Rthd aeR GR es aT eee St SSE MN Bee RRA LY See RIE Sedan 1.8 19.0 21.4 
Cc Be Keser ks eke oka beret aR S ete ee ek U Ae rhe cake ri 2.0 3.0 
en eats Se RENT COE (2 SORT eh st] 3.0 3.0 
Ceo nck i i Oa as 3.2 | 24.0 27.4 
Gueweee 2 ORL cua. ae 85. 6 | 102.4 | 119.9 








IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice you stress the importance of your research. 

Mr. Coy. We surely do, and I wish, instead of 92 people working in 
this field, we had about 292. The greatest loss we have is due to lack 
of information about how to utilize the radio frequencies and bring 
new parts of the spectrum that have not been developed into use to 
relieve congestion. 


RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY INDUSTRY 


Mr. Tuomas. How much research is industry doing in this field? 

Mr. Coy. I do not want to do them an injustice by saying it is only 
that which is to their own interest, but that is actually the case. It is 
very difficult to get the industry into an over-all program of research 
unless what they are doing is directly related to their own interest. 
Some of them do quite a large amount of it. The Radio Corp. of 
America and Bell Laboratories are doing the greatest amount of work 
in industry. A few other radio manufacturers are doing some, but 
they are doing a small amount of work. The greatest amount of 
research in this field is being done by the Government through the 
Military Establishment, the radio propagation laboratory, and a very 
small amount in our own place. 


LOCATION AND NUMBER OF RESEARCH PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. What are these 92; are they scientists, technical men, 
or what are they ? 

Mr. Coy. Some are. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are they located ? 
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Mr. Cor. Out at Laurel in our laboratory out there is one large 
group of them, and we have a group of them over here in the Washing- 
ton headquarters. 

Mr. THomas. How many are there at the headquarters aiid how 
many at the laboratory at Laurel ? 

Mr. Coy. In technical research there will be 14.6 in Washington, 
18.3 in the laboratory; frequency allocation and treaty section, 25.9 
in Washington; and in the Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Com- 
mittee, 19. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are they located ? 

Mr. Coy. That is in Washington. All of it is in Washington except 
the laboratory division of 18.3, which is at Laurel. 

Mr. Tuomas. It looks like about three-quarters or a little better than 

a three-quarters are in the District of Columbia. You do not have any 
2 laboratories here; do you? 
. Mr. Coy. No. These are not all research people, either. The Tech- 
nical Research Division on page 58 is research. Essentially they do 
planning work for the research people at the laboratory and research 
a for other people’s research. In other words, they have to keep abreast 
4 of the work that is done. 

Mr. Tromas. It looks like you only have 17 out of 92 doing actual 
research. 

a Mr. Coy. That is not correct. That 14.6 are doing some research, 
but they are studying other research work as applied to our problem. 
The people doing research work in the laboratory, the 18.3, are actually 
doing research. Then our field staff is collecting data in connection 
with research projects. How many of them at any one time are doing 
that, it would be hard for me to say, but the laboratory lays out proj- 
ects for the field researchers to collect data on. They have recording 
programs and interference going on; so, we have a large number of 
people engaged in research that are not shown here. They are shown 
in “Field engineering and monitoring.” 


































Fretp ENGINEERING AND MONtTroRING ACTIVITIES 









Mr. Tuomas. Let us look at the big increase in “Field engineering 
and monitoring activities.” 

At this point in the record we will insert pages 60 and 61 of the 
justifications. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 













Lil. Frenp ENGINEERING AND MONTTORING ACTIVITIES 








A. GENERAL STATEMENT 








The Field Engineering and Monitoring Division is the enforcement arm of 
the Commission on matters of radio emissions. It is charged with monitoring, 
inspecting, and investigating activities to insure compliance with the Commis- 
sion’s regulations, the Communications Act of 1934 as amended (47 U.S. C.), and 
applicable international treaties; it renders emergency and special engineering 
service to the public; it serves the public, radio stations, and Government 
agencies in the elimination of interference; it issues commercial radio-operator 
licenses; it brings authoritative Commission representation within easy reach of 
licensees and the general public; it is frequently approached by military and 
security organizations for assistance on radio problems which no other agency is 
equipped to handle. The budget herein outlines the need for expansion of the 
Field Engineering and Monitoring Division based upon specific requests for 
assistance and as a result of the rapidly expanding use of radio facilities. 
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The Field Engineering and Monitoring Division is comprised of the following 
units: 


(1) 9 regional managers’ offices ; 

(2) 23 district offices ; 

(3) 6 subdistrict offices ; 

(4) 3 ship offices; 

(5) 11 primary monitoring stations; 

(6) 7 secondary monitoring stations ; and 

(7) 1 supervision, technical, control, and common-services office (departmental) 


Each of these units is described in detail in the paragraphs following: 

-(1) Regional managers’ offices supervise and are responsible for coordina- 
tion of the field engineering and monitoring operations and activities within 
‘their respective regions. Each such office has a staff of two employees. 

(2), (3), and (4) District offices, subdistrict offices, and ship offices are 
responsible for enforcement of the Communications Act, Commission rules and 
regulations and applicable international treaties; for the inspection of radio 
stations of all classes—ship, broadcast, aircraft, police, taxicab, ete.; for con- 
ducting and grading radio-operator examinations; for the solution of problems 
of interference reported by licensees, Government agencies, and the general 
public; and for the handling of routine inquiries pertaining to the Commission 
and its functions. 

(5) and (6) Monitoring stations function continuously to detect any illegal 
or clandestine operations, to give assistance to lost aircraft and surface vessels, to 
identify and solve cases of destructive interference, to make local investigations 
where no district or suboffice is nearby, to make engineering surveys and 
measurements necessary to the enforcement of radio laws and regulations. Each 
primary station has a complement of 15 to 15; each secondary has four employees. 

(7) Supervision, technical control, and common services for the field engineer- 
ing and monitoring operations are provided by the central office in Washington, 
D. C., which comprises the office of the division chief and the operating units of 
the departmental office. These units include the Inspection and Operator Exam- 
ination Branch, the Monitoring Branch, the Technical Operations Branch, and 
the Administrative Branch. 

Total manpower figures.—The average employment of the Field Engineering 
and Monitoring Division in 1951 was 426.7. Funds available for 1952 will sup- 
port only 405.7. In 1953 it is estimated that this Division will require an average 
employment of 538.3 to meet minimum requirements for the satisfactory per- 
formance of its duties and obligations. 

The following schedule shows a breakdown of the actual average employment 
for 1951 and our estimates for 1952 and 1953: 








Average employment 























Activity 1951 actual — 
| 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Par fe aaa | _— athe 
1. Enforcement PRT ARE STORET NE Oe Es eee 227.5 | 209. 1 22.0 
2. Monitoring system _---.- hai kota hes ay ROP | 180. 2 | 179. 6 299. 3 
3. Supervision, technical control, and common services - - | 19.0 | 17.0 17.0 
ueel. oak ere en | 426.7 | 405.7 538.3 

Conelrad - _- eee. PEN eS PEE Re OCR ahaa "Sg aaa ; 3 
CRPL project 1..._.__.._.- i ila: Becton | 1.7 | 8.0 8.0 
Seta rotiane nae sean 430.1 | 413.7 546.3 

| | 











1 Special project for Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, Bureau of Standards. 
B. ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION BY ACTIVITY 


1. Enforcement 

The Field Engineering and Monitoring Division has 32 enforcement offices, 
(23 district offices, 6 district suboffices, and 3 ship offices) located in strategic 
cities throughout the United States. The workload of these offices is increasing 
steadily; additional manpower will be required to meet demands for their 
services, especially investigation work. This will provide a balanced program 
in connection with expanded monitoring and national defense activities. 
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Summary of enforcement activities 





Average employment 

















Activity 1951 actual 

1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

(a): Si BRO OIE 6 oo — oo 9 5 en ns Ssh sd non Senne see-- 45,0 42.3 42.3 
(b) Broadcast, land and aircraft inspections... -....-...-...---- 32.9 25.0 25.0 
(c) Radio operator examinations_.._..........-...--.--------- 53.0 47.0 47.0 
(ONIN oie cattis ob ti cwee tnt radian en nnnsens< simone 60.1 60.1 73.0 
(e) Engineering studies and measurements. -_-.--.-...--..--+- 17.4 15.6 15.6 
(f) Public service (assistance, information, ete.) - .-...-------- 20.1 19.1 19, 1 
NR pinlg li Gitinesshdanccbapsaiaksnui'rinneniicensnianel 228. 5 209. 1 222.0 














PERSON NEL ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Tuomas. In this breakdown for the Field Engineering and 
Monitoring Division, I notice you have some 60 offices. There are 9 
regional managers’ offices, 23 district offices, 6 subdistrict offices, 3 ship 
offices, 11 primary monitoring stations, 7 secondary monitoring sta- 
tions, and 1 supervision, technical control, and common services office, 
which is listed as departmental, to the tune of 538 positions. How 
many of those are in the District of Columbia in your office here? 

Mr. Turner. Seventeen. In supervision and control there are 17. 
The other people are operational and are related to field activities 
alone. Page 61 shows the total distribution of the personnel assigned 
to Field Engineering and Monitoring. 

Mr. THomas. How many of these in your 60 monitoring activities 
units are assigned to the District of Columbia and how many to the 
field ¢ 

Mr. TurNeR. Seventeen in departmental and supervisors and con- 
trol the housekeeping activities. We have in the departmental service 
38—the difference between 17 and 55—that are related to the various 
activities carried on in the field, such as ship inspections, broadcast 
land and aircraft inspections, operator examinations, and so forth. 

Mr. THomas. And according to your figures now, there are only 
17 out of 55 in the District of Columbia, 

Mr. Coy. Seventeen of them are supervisors of common services, 
and the rest, the 38, are in the central offices for the field activities, 
performing field activity functions. 





MONITORING 


Mr. Tuomas. Of course, this is broken down into two big activities— 
enforcement and monitoring. Enforcement is 222 as against 299 for 
monitoring. As well as I remember, you have 11 primary monitoring 
stations and 7 secondary monitoring stations. 

You want to add four more stations and for complete equipment 
for the four stations you want in the neighborhood of $307,000 plus 
another $250,000 to replace worn-out equipment in all of the stations. 

Mr. Coy. That is correct. As a matter of fact, those figures are al- 
most comparable to the supplemental we had last year. There is an 
inevease in the Enforcement Section 
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NEED FOR MORE MONITORING ACTIVITY 


Mr. Tuomas. Getting back to your monitoring, where perhaps is 
your biggest increase, it jumps from 179 in 1952 to 299 in 1953, or 
an increase of about 120. Just what is the urgency in 1953 that does 
not exist in 1952 in respect to the field of monitoring? 

Mr. Coy. The same thing existed in 1952 and is existing now and 
will exist in 1953. The number of monitoring stations which we have 
and our lack of ability to staff those stations on a full 24-hour 7-days- 
a-week basis has created what we believe is a major crisis in the 
national defense aspect. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are getting by pretty well from the national de- 
fense point of view in 1952, and do not you think we can wiggle along 
the same way in 1953¢ I mean is there any more urgency that is 
going to exist in 1953 than exists in 1952? 

Mr. Coy. Yes; there is more urgency. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, if we get into an all-out war, you are going 
to have to have a number of stations, approximating the number 
you had in 1945, which was 25, as I remember. 

Mr. Coy. 1953 will be a more critical year unless there is peace in 
the world, because the longer you go along with this number the more 
difficult it is, the more efforts are made to use illegal stations in this 
country for the purpose of reporting on espionage activities in this 
country. 


ILLEGAL RADIO AND TELEVISION STATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. What were the activities of the Commission in the 
first 6 months of 1952 with regard to clandestine stations or attempts 
to set up stations and so forth? Give us a little, brief run-down on 
your activities in that regard, 

Mr. Coy. We have a small amount of time in each of our monitoring 
stations devoted to cruising the spectrum to look for illegal stations. 
We think it ought to be much larger in view of the international situ- 
ation. We have an inadequate number of stations to get fixes on 
illegal stations and to give assistance to lost ships and lost airplanes. 
That is another reason for additional stations. Those needs exist 
right now. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is for ships and airplanes. We are talking about 
national defense. 

Mr. Coy. That is part of the national defense—ships and air- 
planes—because there is an increasing number. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you found any illegal stations, clandestine sta- 
tions, so far in 1952, for the first 5 or 6 months ¢ 

Mr. Coy. Yes; we have found illegal stations—quite a large number 
of them. Not all of them by any means are by foreign agents in this 
country. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many illegal were there that were discovered in 
the first 6 months of 1952, and how many of them were clandestine ? 

Mr. Turner. From July 1 through January we have found 72 illegal 
radio stations. No clandestine stations have been found in this coun- 
try. There have been stations found in this hemisphere that have been 
reported to the American AFSA—that is the Armed Forces Security 
Agency—and also to the CIA, the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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Mr. Coy. One of those clandestine stations—at least, one that we 
believe to be that—was found aboard ship just off the coast of lower 
California, which we had traced through findings through the Panama 
Canal and up the coast. 

Mr. Tuomas. When you discover those outside the continental 
United States or outside our possessions or outside the 3-mile zone, 
all you can do is to find them, and that is about all; you have no juris- 
diction over them. 

Mr. Coy. Except this was on board an American ship. 

Mr. Tuomas. lt was a clandestine station ¢ 

Mr. Coy. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is 1 out of 72. 

Mr. Coy. That is one I happen to remember. But that does not 
mean it was not important that the 71 that were found be apprehended. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the nature of the other 71 stations; were 
they little ones ¢ 

Mr. Coy. We have a number of illegal broadcast stations, a number 
of illegal television stations. We have people building television sta- 
tions without permits and operating them in the country, including 
one by a manufacturer. 

Mr. Tuomas. Were they small stations / 

Mr. Coy. No; just the same as commercial stations ? 

Mr. Tuomas. ‘That was in the field of television ? 

Mr. Puituies. Probably they got tired of waiting. 

Mr. Coy. They probably did. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean out of your 72 illegal stations, 1 was a 
television station ? 

Mr. Coy. There were more than one. 

Mr. Turner. We must have had 12 or 15. 

Mr. Tuomas. As to these illegal stations, numbering some 70 or 71, 
in truth and in fact, are not they usually stations put up by amateurs / 

Mr. Coy. Not at all. 

Mr. Tuomas. Or by some engineer who is doing it for his own 
entertainment and so forth ? 

Mr. Coy. It is being done; as I say, one by the Sylvania Manu- 
facturing Co. of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Tuomas. That was a TV station ? 

Mr. Coy. That was a TV station. And the other TV sations were 
put up by engineers—not by amateurs but by people who ought to 
know better and.did know better, but they es a chance on it and 
created interference with television service legally established and 
other service. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about the illegal radio station; is it not gen- 
erally a little teapot station put up by some engineer or novice for 
his own entertainment ? 


ILLEGAL RADIO STATIONS USED FOR GAMBLING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Coy. Once in awhile it is that way, but for every one like that 
you get a dozen cases of fellows who are trying to beat the bookies 
at the race tracks by operating radio stations which they carry around 
with them to get information out of the track to some fellow on the 
outside so that they can use them either for the bookies or in‘ trying 
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to beat the bookies. We have had to move both ways there. Some 
tracks have denied access to news reporting services at their tracks, 

Mr. Tuomas. What sae had their origin by virtue of various types 
of gambling activities 

Mr. Coy. I expect 15. 

Mr. Tuomas. Allt types of gambling—race horse and so forth? 

Mr. Coy. Practically all race horses. About 15 out of 70 would be 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Turner. That is right. The race track is gambling also. We 
detected an illegal station down in Louisiana. 

Mr. Tuomas. What percentage would be race tracks? 

Mr. Coy. About a fifth, I think. 

Mr. THomas. About a fifth would be race track, and all gambling 
activities would be about 15 to 16? 

Mr. Coy. We have devoted a large amount of time, Mr. Chairman, 
to looking for illegal stations that we have not found that we do not 
even know exist. 


RADIO SPECTRUM 


Mr. Tuomas. It has been my observation that if one bobs up in 
X area, we Members are going to be notified as well as you, because 
the local broadcasting radio and television industry will certainly 
detect it and will scream their heads off immediately. 

Mr. Coy. That would be for only broadcast part of the spectrum 
that you are concerned about, but when you get up into other fre- 
quencies where the broadcast receivers won’t pick it up, they would 
have no way of detecting it. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are alluding now to frequencies set aside for 
the armed services? 

Mr. Coy. Not necessarily, but the rest of the radio spectrum. It 
would include everything in the radio spectrum. 

If I may go off the record for just a moment, I would like to refer 
to some things we have been doing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACTION ON ILLEGAL STATION OPERATED BY A FOREIGN AGENT 


Mr. ANprews. What action could you take if you found a clandes- 
tine station of a foreign agent ? 

Mr. Coy. Shut them up as an illegal operation and take them off 
the air. They have no right to be operating in this country without 
2 permit to operate. They do not have a sovereignty here; so that 
we -would be shutting them up very quickly. However, we probably 
would not do that but would let them run and see what kind of in- 
telligence material was going out over them. 


SAFETY AND SPECIAL SERVICES 


Mr. Tuomas. What about “Safety and special radio services”? 
That is a field that is growing—radio stations for truck lines, bus 
lines, police stations, ship to shore, people doing business 5, 10, and 
15 miles off-shore. What is the general picture there? 
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Mr. Coy. The general picture there is that we are getting more 
applications in those services than we can process with the number 
of people we have. 


BACKLOG 


Mr. Tuomas. Where is the backlog? You say the applications re- 
ceived in 1951 totaled over 109,000 and are expected to go to 135,925 
in 1952 and approximately 145,000 in 1953. In terms of days, how 
far are you behind in processing those applications ¢ 

Mr. Coy. How much would you say in terms of days, Mr. White? 

Mr. Wurrer. In all except amateur, they are running about a month 
behind, except for special cases that involve antenna surveys, fre- 
quencies, and so forth. In amateur services, they are working now 
on last August renewals and January modifications and new licenses. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many have licenses now in this commercial 
field ? 

Mr. Wuirr. As of December 31, 192,244 systems were licensed. 
That increased 4,381 during January, making a total of 196,625 as 
of the end of January. That probably represents more than a quar- 
ter of a million, if not half a million, transmitters. We do not know 
exactly. 

We have a backlog of applications as of the end of January of 
13.657. Of those 196,000 stations, 104,000 are amateur. 

Mr. THomas. So when you get rid of your backlog pending in 
January of 13,000 applications, assuming you grant all of them, 
you will have in the neighborhood of about 210,000 stations, and 
that may be half a million by the time you get through. Are you 
going to have enough channels now to take those additional 145,000 
applications ? 


CONTINUING REGULATORY WORK 


Mr. Coy. That leads us to the other major aspect in this field and 
every other field we have of what we call continuing regulatory work. 
It goes to the question of revising the Commission’s rules and pro- 
cedures and standards of good engineering practice. For example, 
we may have services in this particular field where we are operating 
on 60-kilocyele separation between stations, where with improved 
equipment we can bring that down to a 40-, 30-, or even 20-kilocycle 
separation and increase the use of the spectrum which we have. 

Mr. Tuomas. What I am trying to get at is whether there is any 
limitation on the number of channels you can have in this particular 
field. 

Mr. Coy. Yes; there is. 

Mr. THomas. Have you about reached the saturation point now 
with your 210,000 stations? 

Mr. Coy. The general situation is that we reach saturation more 
quickly in the large centers of population like New York. Chicago, 
and Los Angeles than we do in the rest of the country, and in the 
marine services at those same places. 

Mr. Tuomas. Would you say, generally and broadly speaking, that 
with these 210,000 stations you will have set up as of now it represents 
anything like an approach to saturation in that field ? 


93850—52—pt. 3--—11 
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Mr. Coy. It does until you are able to revise your rules to provide 
for a greater utilization of the spectrum by putting your stations 
closer together. You can in that way increase your utilization and 
get more stations. Or you may have to bring into play frequencies 
in another part of the spectrum for more service. Some of our service 
we now have is in three different bands. They started in with 50 
megacycles, then went to 150, and then to 160, and now we are in the 
400-megacycle band in certain services. 


APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. You indicate your workload for 1953 in this particu- 
lar field will be from 143,000 to 145,000 applications. What of that is 
renewals and what part is for extensions or for new eppveniainat I 
cannot imagine that all of the 145,000 would be new applications. 

Mr. Wuire. It is a little hard to tell what proportion will be modi- 
fications and what will be new stations. We did have 4,000 new sta- 
tions as of January. Our application load for the first 6 months of 
1950, compared with the first 6 months of 1952 was: 1950, 46,959; 
1951, the same period, 69,023. There is no indication of any drop-off 
in applications. If anything, they show an increase. 

Mr. Tuomas. Those are new applications? 

Mr. Wuire. These are applications of all kinds. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am trying to get some reasonably firm figure of the 
renewals, modifications, and new applications. 

Mr. Wuite. The renewals are practically nil. 

Mr. Tuomas. When you grant an application in this particular field 
for a police car, truck, bus, or ship-to-shore, for how long is that 
license granted ? 

Mr. Wurre. Normally for five years. I would say probably one- 
third of the applications represent new systems entirely. Most of the 
remaining two-thirds are additional equipment, expansions of systems, 
and replacements of equipment. by more modern equipment. In Jan- 
uary, of the 6,000 or so nonamateur applications received, only about 
300 were renewals. 


LENGTH OF TIME TO PROCESS AN APPLICATION FOR LICENSE 


Mr. Tuomas. Suppose here is a police or city council seeking a sta- 
tion for police cars or the operator of a fleet of trucks, busses, or what- 
not and suppose it is either for a modification, expansion, or an entirely 
new application for a license. How long does he have to wait from 
the minute he gets his application filed until it is acted on either favor- 
ably or unfavorably? I understood you to say awhile ago about 30 


days. 

Mr. Wuire. We have in the total number of applications a backlog 
of only 184 that are 4 months old. At the present time in the police 
field applications that do not raise complications will get attention in 
about 30 days with the present backlog. However, if it is an antenna 
question, if the antenna may be a hazard to navigation, that group is 
5 weeks behind. It takes five weeks before they even look at the thing, 
they are so far behind in that group. If it is a question of clearance 
of the frequency with the military, you have difficulties there as well. 
The time that takes is indeterminate. 
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Of those 184 cases over 4 months old, we have about six awaiting 
hearings, and the rest are tied up in discussions in our Commission 
for clearing the frequency, clearing station sites, and so forth. 


CHANGES DUE TO REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice on this organization chart “Safety and Spe- 
cial Radio Services Bureau.” In the study of reorganization by 
your own staff and an outside firm, what changes, if any, were made: 
in this particular Bureau ? 

Mr. Coy. A great many changes were made. As a matter of fact, 
the changes were comparable to the Common Carrier Bureau or Broad- 
cast Bureau. Previously it had been under the jurisdiction of the 
professional staff of the Commission, the chief engineer, general coun-. 
sel, and the chief accountant. The major change that was made was 
that activities of the Safety and Special Radio Services Bureau were 
put under the direction of the Chief of the Bureau, Mr. White, so that 
we have a single direction, and we have, we believe, much greater 
capacity to program our activities than we had when we had a divided 
leadership among the professional bureaus. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORK 


Mr. Tuomas. The extensions, modifications, and applications for - 
new service are all handled in the District of Columbia; are they not ? 

Mr. Coy. They are, except operators. Everything else is here in the. 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Tuomas. The licensing of operators is done in the field by the 
Field Engineering and Monitoring Division ? 

Mr. Coy. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Would you save any time by having this other work 
done in the field ¢ 

Mr. Coy. We would not. Wecould not. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you given careful study to that ? 

Mr. Coy. We have. It is just an impossible problem to have in- 
formation flowing to the field about available frequencies for assign- 
ment to particular applicants with the staff we have and would prob- 
ably result in a loss of time. 

Mr. Tuomas. Rather than saving time ? 

Mr. Coy. Rather than saving time. I am convinced of that myself. 
I have not asked Colonel White, but I think he would say the same 
thing, because it is just impossible to keep information flowing to the 
field fast enough to be of any benefit in granting applications—infor- ~ 
mation about frequency utilization. : 

Is not that right ? 


AMATEURS AND THE LEGITIMATE COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 


Mr. Wurrr. Yes. It is even deeper than that. For example, the 
amateur applications, which is the biggest part—— 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by “amateur” now ? 

Mr. Wurre. Amateur stations. We have an ayerage intake of 
around 5,000 applications a month from amateurs all over the country. 
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Mr. Tuomas. In other words, they are not people who are engaged 
in any particular typedt business ? , : 

Mr. Wurrr. No; but people doing radio research and radio com- 
munication as a hobby, mostly. It is one of the older of the services. 
I think it is the third- or fourth-oldest service, and it is the largest 
service of any of them. They have 104,000 amateurs right now, and 
we have 9 people handling those 5,000 applications. 

Mr. Tromas. Are not you fast reaching the point where industry 
may require some @f the time now allocated for use by amateurs? 

Mr. Coy. I should say not. They are worth more than the whole 
confounded industry. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you mean? 

Mr. Coy. They have done more of the pioneering work and made 
possible more commercial developments here than anybody else in this 
country. I think the amateurs ought to get a Congressional Medal 
of Honor in the communications field, if we could have one. 

Mr. Tuomas. But here is a businessman operating a fleet of trucks, 
and he wants to get a new station or a modification of a station, and 
here in that particular field his biggest competitor in point of time is 
the amateur who is playing around with this thing for his own amuse- 
ment and benefit. 

Mr. Coy. Let me put it in several other ways. One, this service is 
so good that the military want it and have established their own ama- 
teur service of their own service personnel, directed at their own 
research kind of problems. The next point in the matter is that this 
is the greatest emergency resource in communications that this coun- 
try has. 

Mr. Tuomas. I understand that, but what I am getting at is are 
not you reaching the point of saturation where you are going to have 
to take a look at this in future programs ? 

Mr. Coy. Not at all. If I were speculating and, say, I would be at 
the Commission for the next 30 years, which I hope would be an 
expectancy of mine—I would just like to live that long—I hope I 
could say to you now that I would never be one who would take the 
amateurs off the air. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no conflict of interest in point of time, satura- 
tion, or anything between the amateurs and the legitimate commer- 
cial interests? 

Mr. Coy. Yes; there is a conflict. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is a conflict ? 

Mr. Coy. Surely. A fellow’s special interest is always in conflict 
with the public interest, and the private guy who wants to use some- 
thing for his special interest as against the general interest is always 
yapping that the amateur has too much space. At least, we hear that 
every now and then. 

Mr. Tuomas. If there is any conflict, then, the business interests 
are making a sacrifice; are they not? 

Mr. Coy. We think we can take care of them in other parts of the 
spectrum adequately. We think we can take care of every legitimate 
need of the American businessmen which we believe serves the public 
interest. We have not denied them; we have set up services for them. 
We are continually setting up new services. We hive ahead of us a 
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pretty dreary outlook of ever getting through with all of them. They 
pile up faster than we can get through. But when they tell us they 
can only operate their service by taking away the amateur frequency, 
we are not for that. 


APPLICATION PROCESSING WORKE@AD 


I would like to call your attention to page 94 on special services, to 
the summary at the bottom of the page. Here, I think, is a direct re- 
sult of the reorganization. That is a summary of application process- 
ing workload. In 1951 the productivity rate of application processing 
was 1,437; in 1952, the current year we are in, we estimate it to be 
1,830, and in 1953 we believe it will be 2,040. 

Mr. THomas. We will insert that table in the record at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


(1) Summary of application processing workload 





| 
- ' 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
| 
| 





Applications pending beginning of year_______- pena lel 6, 113 11, 606 | 6, 527 
Applications received... ____- Sepeee: Ee eee ey 109, 381 135, 925 144, 900 
Applications disposed of. - - 103, 888 121, 004 | 142, 800 
Applications pending June 30___..........-__-- 11, 606 26, 527 | 28, 627 
Average personnel required. _............--.--- 72. 66. 2 | 70 

Productivity rate i acd RS Soe ec Soe ‘ : | 1, 437 1, 830 | 2,040 








Mr. Coy. We have unified the application processing in the one 
unit of Safety and Special Radio Services Bureau and are showing 
this gain in productivity. 

Mr. Wuirr. I have some figures that may be of interest. In Jan- 
uary of 1951, a year ago, during that month we averaged 3.1 applica- 
tions produced per man-day in other than amateur and 10.5 a day 
in amateur. This January, the same man-day that produced 3.1 is 
now producing 5.5, and in January 1952 the amateur man-day now 
is producing 26.9 cases instead of 10.5. In the one case it is almost 
treble. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you account for that miraculous stepup in 
output ? 

Mr. Coy. It is the unification of application processing in one 
unit. 

Mr. Wuire. Specifically, it is new forms, better procedures, better 
training, better morale. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are certainly to be commended for that fine 
showing. 


Broapcast ACTIVITIES 


Now let us look at broadcast activities. You want to step up your 
employment from 158 in 1952 to 191 in 1953. 

We will insert all of page 98 and through the second paragraph on 
page 99 in the record at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows: ) 
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V. BroapcasT ACTIVITIES 
A. GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Commission’s 1953 budget for broadcast activities requests an increase 
of 32.9 in average employment over the 1952 allotment to this activity. We be- 
lieve that this increase, the bulk of which will be required for handling the flood 
of applications to be filed for television facilities when the freeze is lifted during 
the latter part of 1952, represents a particularly restrained and conservative 
request. The following analysis of the requested increase shows the amount 
requested for each separate activity: 


Increase in average employment requested for 1953 





pO ENT IT Oe oO By SE SORA LN AO OER Nc 19,5 
ig fe eg aN ls Ai RS at et eae RAG AN a Ape lh EG 34. 2 
Total TV so cjcoesnck Ss ye ee Sf 








oe RISING E I He Ene oe BYR SRO! EN in ae Dre EEE ae 
en eI ge oo ck elo ee en ene etrecaaimmeneeee ae 
Renewal application. processing. =... ek AAS eceee Mec: 
Transfer  RpplinntiOn Procemens. 3 ee eae Saal 


Total non-TV application processing___.._-.-------------------~ 0 








AM, FM, renewal, and transfer hearings—total___.____---_---_-__-----_ 15.8 
Broadcast activities other than application processing_____-__.._._..-__-_- 5.0 
RR OMIOING FN oe i od nae anetalm oni anda ncth poueun res ab dchaabaabeibe- nail 6.8 
ROCCO SOIR anise i ih i, earn iiem ne area .6 

en eR ReRage L Sr Rtgsy leth ey Ag PART NS ARO it vara ly cagh WOR Ape catl er RAE TE 82.9 


The past 6 years have witnessed the almost incredible expansion in the aural 
broadcast industry—from under 1,000 AM stations in 1945 to the present day 
2,400 AM stations and 700 FM stations serving the Nation’s 100 million radio 
sets. The bulk of the Commission’s efforts during most of this period has been 
concerned with the processing and ultimate disposition of the many thousands 
of applications filed in the aural services in order that the Commission would 
not be a road block in the growth and development of these services in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Undoubtedly, the continued interest in and demand for aural broadcast fa- 
cilities during this period, to a large degree has been stimulated by the ban 
on television station construction which the Commission found necessary to 
impose on September 30, 1948, in order that the basic engineering standards 
governing the development of this service would be sound and provide for op- 
timum service to the public as this industry expanded. That television will 
soon be the dominant communications medium in the United States is borne 
out by the unmistakeably clear facts of its growth during the first few years of 
its life despite the formidable opposition of established competitive media 
(radio, newspapers, etc.) which was further heightened by the inability of the 
TV industry to expand during the “freeze” period. Since 1946 over 13 million 
families paid out over four billion dollars for TV receiving sets. The 108 TV 
stations authorized prior to the freeze are now all on the air and their com- 
bined service areas embrace roughly 50 percent of the Nation’s families. By 
mid-1951, national advertisers were spending almost as many dollars to reach 
the Nation’s limited TV audience as they were spending on Nation-wide radio 
broadcast facilities. Over 400 applications for new TV stations are on file with 
the Commission, almost half of which have been filed in the freeze period dur- 
ing which the Commission discouraged the filing of new applications. 

The Commission is now entering the last stage of the proceedings necessary 
to lifting the television freeze. It is anticipated that the final TV order lifting 
the freeze can be issued by about February 1, 1952. Jt is our considered esti- 
mate that more than 500 applications for new TV stations will be filed within 17 
months after this date. It thus becomes clear that 1953 will be a critical year 
in the orderly growth and development of TV broadcast service in this country. 
The Commission can aid and stimulate this expected growth by the provision of 
adequate staff to handle the already substantial pending workload plus the 
anticipated incoming workload during 1953. Inadequate staff can only retard 
this growth and act as a disservice to the public which in many areas has been 
eagerly awaiting the establishment of television service in their localities. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR TV, FM, AND AM STATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. The significant thing here is that after you lift your 
freeze on TV, which you state here to be February 1 and which you 
now estimate will be March 15, you will have in the neighborhood of 
500 applications for TV. I notice your applications for new stations 
now for FM and AM are certainly falling off. In 1948 new applica- 
tions for AM stations were 385, and that dropped down to 242 in 1950, 
216 in 1951, 200 in 1952, and you estimate it will drop down to 150 in 
1953. 

Actually for the first 6 months of 1952 how many applications have 
you received for new AM stations? 

Mr. Coy. One hundred and thirteen was the figure for 7 months. 

Mr. Tuomas. So that your estimate of 200 will be reasonablly ac- 
curate ? 

Mr. Coy. Well, it is on the low side. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will insert the table in the middle of page 107. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 

The following table shows the actual number of each type of application re- 


ceived during 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951, together with our estimates of each 
type to be received in 1952 and 1953. 


























Actual | Estimated 
1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
Pe a es a do oe Secale cas. 385 | 193} 242) 216 | 200 150 
Major change in AM facilities_-.--_.-- mialplaneaagaeiietetatethacne: dete Ben 320 | 240} 266} 223} 175 150 
ai paki ae ditain nicinbaat nacieadandonsspheietandsda 705 





433 | 608 | 430 | 375 | 300 








Mr. Tuomas. This shows that all types of applications will drop 
from 705 in 1948 to 300 in 1953. Of course, that is about a 25-percent 
drop from 1952. 


FM APPLICATIONS 


Now, turning over to page 110, on your FM applications for new 
stations, you have 74 listed in 1949, 41 for 1950, 35 for 1951, 35 for 
1952, and 35 for 1953. 

We will insert the table at the top of page 110. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


FREQUENCY MopuULaTIOon (FM) 
(a) Forecast of applications recewed.—The following chart shows actual 


receipts of FM applications for new stations and major changes in facilities 
during 1949, 1950, and 1951 and our estimates of receipts for 1952 and 1953. 














Actual Estimated 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
RGU ere ek CE ea ee ae 174 241 335 35 35 
Mejor changes in FM facilities... ..............-.-.--.----.---- 104 4134} 5133 100 100 
Ms Ss es sa ae aa 178 175 168 135 135 




















1 43 commercial, 31 noncommercial. 
? 16 commercial, 25 noncommercial. 
?17 commercial, 18 noncommercial. 


4119 commercial, 15 noncommercial. 
§ 101 commercial, 32 noncommercial. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What is your actual number of applications received 
for new FM stations in the first 6 months of 1952? 

Mr. Coy. For the first 7 months, it was 15. It looks like the 35 
estimate may be high. 

Mx. Tenens. Certainly the 35 estimate for 1953 will be high; will 
it not? 

Mr. Coy. It might not be. 


PERSON NEL REQUIREMENTS FOR 1953 


Mr. Tuomas. Looking at the table of employment, whereas the sta- 
tions are falling off from 1951 to 1952 to the extent of at least 25 
percent, your employment from 1951 through 1952, instead of falling 
off 25 percent, has increased perhaps 11 percent. So your figures do 
not jibe unless you anticipate—— 

Mr. Coy. On page 111 it shows in 1951 we had 6.9 people and in 
1952 we now have five people. That is a decrease of 1.9 instead of an 
increase. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am talking about your anticipated request for 1953 
against 1952. Unless you anticipate using that 10-percent increase in 
personnel against the 25-percent decrease in AM and FM stations in 
the field of TV, your justifications do not quite jibe. 

Mr. Coy. I am at a little loss to understand that. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, your FM and AM load is drastically 
falling off. Why cannot you shift that personnel over to TV without 
any increase in personnel? It is obvious you have to have people 
working on those 500 applications for TV stations in 1953. The ques- 
tion is, since your FM and AM applications have fallen off 25 percent, 
why cannot you use that 25 percent of personnel in taking care of this 
new workload that is going to drop in your lap? 

Mr. Coy. If you will go back to page 98, that shows exactly what 
we have done. We show a reduction of 15.8 people in “AM, FM, re- 
newal, and transfer hearings” and in all a broadcast activities 
except application processing, a decrease of five, or a total decrease 
of 20.8. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your entire figure for that Bureau of Broadcast 
Activities has increased from 176 in 1951 to an anticipated 191 in 1953. 
You have three workloads there—FM, AM, and TV. Your TV only 
comes into operation in 1953. Your FM and AM from 1951 to 1953 
have fallen off 25 percent. The question I am raising is why cannot 
you take that 25 percent and add it to vour TV without increasing the 
personnel throughout your Bureau. That ought to be clear. 

Mr. Coy. That is clear, but it is impossible because the television 
work load is bigger than that, and the chart on page 98 shows we are 
utilizing all of the reduction in AM and FM services and applying it 
to television, and subtracting that from the total number of people we 
propose to have in television in order to get the net increase of 32.9 
people. We are agreed except on the 32.9. 

Mr. Tomas. How many people will it take to handle your TV load 
in contradistinction to the FM and AM loads of new applications? 

Mr. Coy. This estimate says 53.7 people to handle the TV load plus 
license and records, 6.8—about 60 people. 
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LENGTH OF TIME TO PROCESS AN APPLICATION FOR AM STATION 






Mr. Tuomas. Now will you look at your other obligations? 
Mr. Anprews. Before you leave that, may I ask how long does it 
take to grant or refuse an application from the time it is filed ? 

Mr. Coy. In what service? 

Mr. Anvrews. For an AM station. 

Mr. Coy. Today an application filed with us an AM station would 

0 on our processing line, and I believe we are at least 6 months behind. 

hat would be only in the event it stayed on the line and did not go 
into hearing. If it went into hearing, it is a longer period than 6 
months. That 6 months estimate is pretty good on the processing 
line. 

Or is that too low ? 

Mr. Krrrner. That is too optimistic, I believe. At the end of Feb- 
ruary the backlog was about 10 months. 

Mr. AnpreEws. I have a constituent who has had an application 
down there for over a year and no action has been taken 

Mr. Coy. Is he in hearing? 

Mr. Anprews. He just filed his application. 

Mr. Coy. Do you know whether he is in hearing ? 

Mr. Anprews. No; I do not. I checked down there, and the last 
I heard from him he was No. 17. 

Mr. Coy. What Mr. Thomas and I have been talking about here is 
the fact that our applications are going down, and we should be taking 
those people off, but the fact is we do have a tremendous backlog of 
applications down there. 

Mr. Tuomas. The point Mr. Andrews is raising is a very interest- 
ing point. With reference to FM, AM, and TV new applications, just 
what part of them are contested? There is the criterion that deter- 
mines your workload. If you have to go into hearing, you prolong 
those things for at least some weeks. 

Mr. Anprews. My man is not in hearing. All he has gotten is a 
number for the application that he filed. 

Mr. Coy. I wish we could grant them in 30 days. We have asked 
for that kind of appropriations from time to time from the Bureau 
of the Budget, but we never gotten approval there for what we be- 
lieved was enough to keep us in a 30-day status. 

Mr. Tuomas. In the 500 or 510 TV applications you expect as soon 
as you lift the freeze, what part are going to be contested—99 percent, 
would you say ¢ 

Mr. Coy. Ninety percent, probably, would be as good a guess as 
anybody could make at the moment. It depends—— 

Mr. Tuomas. In the case Mr. Andrews raised, is that in contest? 

Mr. Anprews. I do not know. He has not reached that stage, I 
believe. 

Mr. Tuomas. He has never been notified whether there is a pro- 
test or what ¢ 

Mr. Coy. If it is on the processing line, it is not a contest. I can 
tell you that without knowing whether there is a contest. 

Mr. Anprews. Last September, I think he was 35, and as of the 
Ist of January he went to 17. What does that mean? 

Mr. Coy. That means we are getting close to you. 
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Mr. Anprews. We have a little hope and faith as long as the num- 
bers come down toward 1. 

Mr. Coy. Sometimes they run in the other direction, and the reason 
for that is that cases which have earlier numbers have gone into hear- 
ing and the reason they went into hearing has been dissolved. That 
is, they may be in hearing with an applicant with four or five others 
that are mutually exclusive and could not be granted because of one 
fellow in there. He falls out or drops out, and then all of those go 
back on the processing line in the order in which they were filed with 
the Commission. So, if you were 17 and there were three or four who 
had earlier numbers than the fellow you are talking about, he would 
go back to 21 in that kind of a situation. 


FM APPLICATION BACKLOG 


Mr. Tuomas. Take the FM stations where you anticipate 100 ap- 
plications in 1953—and certainly you won’t have that many, based 
upon 1952. How much of a backlog do you have in those ? 

Mr. Coy. About 30 days. 

Mr. Tuomas. In terms of numbers—how many applications ? 

Mr. Coy. Twenty-four FM. 


AM APPLICATION BACKLOG 


Mr. THomas. What about AM? You anticipate you will have 150 
new applications in 1953 and 200 in 1952—and certainly you won't 
have 200 in 1952. 

Mr. Coy. There are 311 pending right now at the end of January. 
There were 311 new station applications in the AM field pending at 
the end of January. 

Mr. Tuomas. How long have they been pending? 

Mr. Coy. They have been pending there from 1 day to several years. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the average length of time to dispose of one 
of them? 

Mr. Coy. Right at the moment, we are about 10 months behind on 
the processing ia, 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record we will insert page 150 of 
the justifications, dealing with other objects. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 
OTHER OBLIGATIONS 
A. SUMMARY 


The estimates shown in the following pages for nonpersonal service items 
amount to a figure which is slightly over 10 percent of the total appropriation 
requested. This year, we have increased the amount requested for most object 
classifications to provide primarily for expanded monitoring and investigative 
activities and the “Conelrad” program. 

The following schedules set forth the distribution of nonpersonal services 
obligations and the estimates by object class and by major activities. 








































































































as I remember it is 17. 
Mr. Coy. That is on page 39, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Tuomas. What is the number? 

Mr. Coy. It is 19. 

Mr. Tuomas. I thought it was 17. 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
_ * BY ORJECT 
ir’- OR Ra A Gs esi io had kd $85, 439 $83, 750 $118, 000 
at 03. ‘Traneportesien of things...........-...--.2---. 2-24-2555. 20, 351 18, 000 25, 000 
lal 04 Communications services..............-.-.--------------- 151,063 150, 000 159, 000 
Ts 05 aR INN i505. deico son ah wash ged thank ce 60, 412 53, 000 63, 000 
é 06 Printing and reproduction ._...........-.....---.--------- 34, 300 30, 000 30, 000 
ne 07 Other contractual services_--.-_.....-...-.----------------- 91, 784 60, 000 75, 000 
o, 08. Sunpliesend materials... ...-- .. 25 sce 5554-2 136, 505 130, 000 158, 000 
sO 00 ‘Hautes: ----5-----.-. ep heya cac he ail gt 111, 328 83, 716 554, 450 
th 10 Land and structures___-.-_.-- lia kaitwled spl Soph nadeaneaninee fatidadntateate hes han an quot 2, 550 
h ; I A PIII soca cinen cnbeiotes~ eek isnis., AEE dont = ania te aesied ocean sea - 
Q a 
ld . ee 1 atleast prstperhnerioecel arenes 
e BY ACTIVITY | 
7 . Common carrier activities ....__.-...-.---.------------- 26, 623 | 21, 737 21, 000 
4 Il. Applied technical research and frequency allocation. -.-.- 44, 521 | 33, ro . a 
2 I RE RR Ol EE Vibe dsmwa ne eee sues em e ap hall dapleg learn 6, 4 32 
4 III. Field engineering and monitoring---._..........----.---- 363, 104 336, 893 889, 000 
. x IV. Safety and special radio services__...--....---.-.-.------- 18, 268 15, 825 17, 000 
] 3 V. Broadeast activities. _..______- Saw Stadia ones ta ken anes eae 17, 811 | 19, 300 22, 000 
acd a VI. Executive, staff, and service activities____............---- 220, 978 174, 721 190, 000 
0 Oat RPI a ees 691, 305 | 608, 466 1, 185, 000 
Mr. Tuomas. Travel jumps from $83,750 in 1952 to $118,000; trans- 
. portation of things jumps from $18,000 to $25,000; communication 
fs services from $150,000 to $159,000; printing and reproduction remains 
0 | at $30,000 for both years; supplies and materials jumps from $130,000 
4 | @ to $158,000; equipment jumps from $83,716 to $554,450, of which, if 
my memory serves me correctly, $307,000 is applicable to the four new 
Ce monitoring stations for equipment to get them started, and the re- 
> | maining sum of $250,000 is divided among your other 17 or 18 stations 
for equipment, mobile as well as new receiving stations. You want 
: about 18 new receiving stations at a cost of $1,000 apiece. 
. 3 
—— CONELRAD SYSTEM TRUST FUND 
a Now tell us something about your new Conelrad system. Do you 
on not have a trust fund or a revolving fund set up for that? How much 
| isin that trust fund? 
| 4 What about that trust fund and how much is it? 
| a Mr. Cor. This is Colonel Lewis from the United States Air Force 
of _ _ who, I believe, can give you a better explanation of that. 
4 Mr. Tuomas. It is nice to see you, Colonel. 
’ Mr. Coy. We have this year $266,624. That is reasonably accurate. 
4 Mr. Tuomas. How was that trust fund set up? 
‘ Mr. Coy. It was set up from the Air Force account to the Commis- 
sion to set up a special activity which was requested by the United 
1s States Air Force. 
“ i a EMPLOY MENT 
e fa s 
_ _. Mr. Tuomas. In terms of employment that consists of how many 
S ___ jobs over and above the number requested in this budget? As well 
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Mr. Coy. It is 19 people. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are paid for from this trust fund set up by the 
Army Air Force over and above the fund appropriated for 1952 as 
well as the requested amount in 1953; is that correct ? 


PAYMENTS TO CONELRAD ACTIVITY FROM FCC FUNDS 


Mr. Coy. $260,000 is the amount estimated for 1953. This project 
is one Which was initiated by the United States Army Air Force. 
There has been grave concern about electronic radiation from broad- 
casting stations and all other possible kinds of devices. I should say 
beginning late in World War II or maybe even earlier than that, the 
problem has been with us. 

I am sure that the Colonel will do a much better job of explaining 
it than I can possibly do. j 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me get this in the record before Mr. Andrews 
proceeds to the detailed justifications. Then, perhaps, we will want 
the Colonel to give us some explanatory statement. What part of your 
requested funds in your 1953 budget are used in addition to this $260,- 
000 transferred to you by the Army Air Force? 

Mr. Coy. I do not understand that question, I am sorry, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. What additional amount over and above the $260,000 
transferred to the Commission by the Air Force for this work is being 
used by the Commission ? 

Mr. Coy. On this function ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; do you use any of your own funds? 

Mr. Coy. Only some supervisory personnel is used in connection 
with this. Conelrad now operates in the Commission under the super- 
vision of the Chief Engineer. The members of his staff who give 
supervision to this project are paid out of this fund. I think the Chief 
Engineer himself is the one that we are paying. He gives some time 
to this. 

‘The question was asked as to how much is being used out of our 
own funds. I think it is correct to say, Mr. Chairman, that except 
for supervision given the Conelrad project we are not using any Com- 
mission funds now. 

We propose, however, in 1953 in this budget the funds for 86.4 
people. It is 86 people who would be in the field performing functions 
relating the electronic and magnetic radiation control. 

Colonel, I think, perhaps, if you tell them how this project operates, 
and where the name came from, and start from there it would clarify it. 

Colonel Lewis. The word “Conelrad” is a contraction of control 
of electromagnetic radiation. 


DEFENSE AGAINST AIR ATTACK 


The United States Air Force is charged with the defense of the 
country against air attack. In providing for the defense of the coun- 
try one of our problems was being able to control the electromagnetic 
radiations to prevent their being used by any enemy aircraft for navi- 
gational aid. 
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Tn attempting to devise the necessary plans we went to the Federal 
Communications Commission for aid in devising the necessary plans 
to accomplish that, due to the fact that they are the governmental 
agency which is set up to control all of the people who are in the busi- 
ness of emitting electromagnetic radiation. 

So, with that in view, the Federal Communications Commission set 
aside sufficient engineers to work up a plan which would provide that 
control to prevent any navigational aid. The principal emitters of 
radiation waves are the broadcasting people, AM, FM, and TV. Too, 
they devised a plan which was accepted by the United States Air 
Force as the most desirable, efficient, and economical with which we 
could accomplish our mission, 

At that time, when we accepted this plan, it was necessary to imple- 
ment it by contacting all of the radio stations and, I might say, selling 
them the plan as the most feasible way of accomplishing our mission, 
and then devising and set up and implementing that plan in such a 
way that during a time of alert, when an attack is imminent, all of 
these stations could be controlled and alerted at the proper time to 
insure that they go into whatever plan was devised in order to elmini- 
nate the possibility of their use by enemy aircraft for navigational 
aid. 

PROVISION OF NECESSARY FUNDS BY USAF 


The Federal Communications Commission came to us at that time 
saying that it would cost money and, consequently, since it was for 
the United States Air Force in carrying out their defense mission, 
they felt that we should provide the necessary funds to do so. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Sterling, in conjunction with you gentlemen of 


the Army Air Force worked out this plan, and all of you deserve a 
whale of a lot of credit for doing so, because as a safety device in case 
of attack it is indispensable, is is not? 

Colonel Lewis. Yes, sir, that is correct. 


FEES 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, tell us about your fee picture over 
there. What fees do you collect? 

Mr. Coy. Mr. Chairman, I think I am correct in saying that we do 
not collect any fees whatsoever. We have studied that problem in 
the Commission. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does your basic legislation give you authority to 
collect any fees? 

Mr. Coy. No. 

Mr. THomas. It does not? 

Mr. Coy. No, we do not have that authority. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why should you not collect some fees? This is one 
of the most lucrative industries in American industry. I think the 
figures will show that some of the stations cost in the beginning $5,000 
or $10,000, and now have a value of several million dollars, and that 
the big ones are making more profit, clear money each year on the 
dollar investment than perhaps any industry in the country. 

You spend a lot of your time and a lot of the taxpayers’ money 
here in policing the industry, which redounds to the use and benefit 
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not only of the public, of course, but of these commercial concerns. 
Why should they not pay a fee for this policing work that you are 
doing when you study the granting of applications, and so forth? 
Have you given any thought to that? 

Mr. Coy. Yes, sir, we have given a lot of thought to it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your reaction to it? 

Mr. Coy. Our reaction to it is that these services are licensed 
in the public interest, and that to charge them a fee would serve to 
cause them to think that they were relieved in whole, or in part, from 
the necessity of performing in the public interest. 

Mr. Tuomas. Inasmuch as it is just a nominal fee to help to defray 
some of your day to day cost, how could they come to that conclusion / 

Mr. Coy. The second reason is that we believe that it is not feasible. 
Although we do not have a closed mind about it, and we have studied 
it every time anybody has asked us to study it. If you have a fee for 
this license it just results in an addition to their operating expenses, 
and a reduction in the income tax that they have to pay. These people 
in the Federal communication business who are licensed by the Com- 
mission are paying a considerable amount of taxes at the present time, 
and it is doubtful that there would be a net gain to the Treasury by 
putting a fee on those people where it is a deductible tax item. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are not in the business of levying taxes to support 
the Government entirely. We are talking about a fee that will defray 
a part of the cost of a specific service rendered, for —, an 
application, for instance. Why should they not pay a fee for that? 

Mr. Coy. I do not believe that they should for the reasons I have 
stated. 

Mr. Tuomas. If a person goes into court and files a court action he 
usually pays some type of a fee for the service rendered by the court. 

Throughout the Government service here there are hundreds of Gov- 
ernment agencies where they have a schedule of fees to charge set up 
by statute for that particular type of work. It was not set up for the 
specific purpose as a tax, but as a method of raising revenue specifi- 
cally from that industry. It is only on the theory of defraying a part 
of the day-to-day cost for the day-to-day service that is rendered to 
them. 

Mr. Coy. We have just never believed that it ever was good policy 
to put a fee on; first, because it is difficult to establish what kind of a 
fee it should be, and second, we think in the case of these services in 
the public interest that it is not advisable to put a fee on them. 

Mr. Tuomas. If an individual or a company comes in and files an 
application for a radio station, is it not possible to figure out the cost 
to the taxpayers in studying the application and processing it and 
finally granting it or denying it ? 

Mr. Coy. We think the public gets its money’s worth out of these 
radio stations in the way it is handled, and to ask him to pay for it 
would serve no interest at all. The public owns the radio spectrum 
here. 

Mr. Tuomas. But the public does not own that station that you 
give him a permit to set up. 

Mr. Coy. If you are going to put a fee on should it be in relation 
to the profits which accrue from the station? Many of these stations 
do not make money. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Why not let him defray a part of the expense that 
the taxpayer is put to when you gentlemen process that application ? 
That is fair and reasonable, is it not? It costs the general public 
so much money for you gentlemen to process an application. Why 
should he not pay for defraying a part of that expense? He is look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of making a livelihood on his part, he 
is doing it not for love and affection. If he does not feel that he is 
going to make some money out of it he is not going to file that appli- 
cation with you, is he? 

Mr. Coy. I suppose that is true in the broadcasting service with 
about 3,000 of them, but in the other services like the amateurs, the 
police departments, and the fire departments, it is not. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a different proposition. They are not in 
there for the profit that is in it. 

Mr. Coy. How we would set a fee relating to the broadcast appli- 
cations we have been unable to figure out. 

Mr. Tuomas. But, anyway, you have given it some consideration ? 

Mr. Coy. Yes, we have given it some consideration. We do not 
believe that it is feasible. We have reported that to the Bureau 
of the Budget, pursuant to the request of the Congressional Appro- 
priations Committee last year. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED TO COLLECT FEES 


Mr. Tuomas. Would it take legislation in order for you to collect 
fees for services rendered in processing some of these commercial 
applications ? 

Mr. Coy. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not have the authority to levy a fee without 
it? 

Mr. Cor. I am sure that we do not. I am sure that it would take 
legislation if those fees are to be made available to the Commission in 
the administration of the act. If you are going to collect a fee, I sup- 
pose it is to pay for the services rendered, and not to go into the general 
surplus in the Treasury. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. ANprews. Mr. Commissioner, what about this travel item here, 
which has increased from $83,750 in 1952 to $118,000 in 1953 ? 
Mr. Coy. That is related to the increase in personnel here that we 


are asking for. 
Mr. Cox. Part of it is for field engineering and monitoring. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Anprews. The cost of transportation of things is up from 
$18,000 in 1952 to $25,000 in 1953. 

Mr. Coy. Again it is in relation to the increase in personnel that we 
are requesting. 

Mr. Cox. And it is also related to the moving of equipment to sta- 
tions in connection with field engineering and monitoring, and the 
increase in monitoring. 
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COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Mr. Anprews. In communications services your request is for 
$159,000 for 1953, and you had $150,000 in 1952. 

Mr. Cox. $7,000 of that increase is again due to field engineering and 
extended monitoring of stations. 


LEASED-LINE TELETYPE CIRCUITS 


Mr. Anprews. I see you want $89,750 for leased-line teletype cir- 
cuits. Tell us about that, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Coy. That is the PLT—private line telegraph—circuit that is 
controlled out of Washington, linking together all of our monitoring 
stations so that there are immediate exchanges of information in 
times of getting a fix on lost airplanes and lost ships, like getting the 
licensed radio stations to control them out of one place, and thereby 
finally getting a fix. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE COSTS 


Mr. Anprews. You want $37,000 for Washington telephone service 
for 1953? 

Mr. Coy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is long distance or local telephone service? 

Mr. Coy. It is both, is it not ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Coy. It is both for the number of instruments that we have 
installed, plus the toll service. 

Mr. Anprews. And you want $32,250 for 1953 for field office tele- 
phones and miscellaneous communications, making a total of $159,000 
for communications for 1953. 


RENTS AND UYILITY SERVICES 


For rents and utility services you request $63,000 in 1953 against 
$53,000 in 1952. Why the increase of $10,000 there, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Coy. That is because of the increase in the field offices, rental 
due to the expansion of the services, and the utility services for those 
same expanded offices that we are asking for. 

Mr. ANprews. How many new field stations will you have? 

Mr. Coy. I believe it is four. It is four new stations that we are 
asking for. 

Mr. ANprews. Would those four new stations account for the $10,- 
000 increase requested for rents and utilities? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct, yes, sir. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Anprews. For printing and reproduction you request the same 
amount for 1953 as you had for 1952, $30,000. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 
How much unexpended balance did you have on the Ist of January, 
1952? 
Mr. Cox. I could give it to you as of the Ist of February. For print 
and reproduction we had spent $14,083. I should have given it to the 
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1st of January, because we spent almost nothing in January. It was 
$13,000 then. | 

Mr. Anprews. That is for printing your annual reports ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

Mr. ANDrREws. How many copies do you get out ? 

Mr. Cox. I could not tell you offhand how many copies we get out. 
I can get it and insert it in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Six hundred copies of the annual report are distributed by the Commission 
within the Commission ; to congressional committees; to the White House; to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and to the press. 

No distribution is made to the public. Approximately 1,800 copies are sold to 
the public by the Government Printing Office each year. 

Mr. Anprews. You want $2,100 for printing your annual report 
in 1953. Who does the printing for you, the Government Printing 
Office / 

Mr. Coy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnbreEws. “Statistics of the communication industry,” $1,000. 
For FCC reports you do not request anything for that purpose this 
year. For rules and regulations, $2,500 and for FCC forms, $12,700. 
Do you receive any income from the sale and distribution of any of 
these pamphlets? 

Mr. Coy. No. Some of our publications are sold by the Government 
Printing Office, but we do not receive anything from them. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Anprews. Now, for “Other contractual services” you want 
$75,000, which is an increase of $15,000 over 1952. 
I notice that the bulk of that increase is for the repair, care, and 
storage of vehicles. 
AUTOMOBILES 


How many automobiles do you have? 

Mr. Coy. Mr. Turner, how many automobiles do we have in the 
field ? 

Mr. Turner. There are 139 in the Field Engineering and Monitor- 
ing Division which are used for inspections, investigations, and so 
forth, at the monitoring stations. 

Mr. Cox. That also includes a few station wagons. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, trucks and passenger-carrying vehicles. 

Mr. Coy. In the departmental service, or Washington, or is it one 
or two that we have? 

Mr. Cox. We have one station wagon here. 

Mr. Anprews. Are you requesting any new motor vehicles in 1953? 

Mr. Coy. Yes; we are requesting 20 new replacements. 

Mr. Anprews. 20? 

Mr. Coy. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. Sixteen is the final figure, and 20 in 1951. 

Mr. Coy. What is the age of the automobiles that we now have? 

Mr. Turner. Those automobiles go back for 10 or 12 years. The 
ones that are going to be replaced are 10 or 12 years of age, and they 
have all over 60,000 miles on them, which is the mileage which has 
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been established by the Bureau of the Budget as necessary in consider- 
ing automobiles for replacement. 

r. Coy. I would like to have you notice the fact that the Chair- 
man of the Commission, the members of the Commission, the bureau 
heads and no other personnel have automobiles in the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Mr. AnprEws. I want to congratulate you for that fine statement. 

Mr. Coy. It is the only thing we have stayed out of trouble on. 

Mr. AnNprEws. How many of these automobiles are located here 
in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Turner. We have two of them over here in the Department, 
and both of them are equipped for investigative activities. 

Mr. Cor. Will you show the members of the committee a pic- 
ture showing how these automobiles are equipped ? 

Mr. Cox. I would like to correct the statement I made previously. 
It is 16 replacements and 4 new automobiles. 

Mr. Coy. I think we ought to show you this so that there is no 
misunderstanding about it. This is a typical installation and the 
Commission automobiles. 

Mr. Cox They are listed as passenger-carrying vehicles. You can 
see what is on them. 

Mr. Anprews. They are used in monitoring? 

Mr. Coy. They are used in monitoring and in investigation serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Turner. This [indicating] is a test car which is used in mak- 
ing measurements in the field on broadcasting stations with reference 
to frequency modulation and also signal intensity and coverage in 
transmitting problems and the like. 

Mr. Cox. There are no passenger-carrying vehicles at all as such in 
the system. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have about 60 installations, and it figures out 
about 214 in each installation. 

Mr. Coy. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. And this covers the whole United States? 

Mr. Cor. Yes; this covers the whole United States, including the 
Territories of Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Anprews. Most of this money that you are requesting for 
“Other contractual obligations” is for the repair and maintenance of 
these automobiles and the Sgpapenant used in connection with carry- 
ing out your monitoring duties? 

Mr. Coy. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Anprews. For “Supplies and materials” you request $158,000 
for 1953 against $130,000 in 1952. What is that for? 

Mr. Coy. In supplies and materials we have all kinds of things. 

Mr. Anprews. I see you have gasoline and oil, technical supplies, 
fuels and heating, duplicating supplies, tabulating supplies, general 
supplies, and newspapers and periodicals. 

You have here $175 for newspapers and periodicals. 

Mr. Coy. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. $25,000 is for “Field engineering and monitoring” again. 
That is the largest increase. 
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GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. ANprEws. What about this item “General supplies,” $65,925 ? 

Mr. Hout. That is for paper and general office supplies. 

Mr. Cox. The Commission uses a considerable amount of paper in 
its activities. ; 

Mr. Anprews. I notice you state on page 156: 

At the present time our inventory of supplies on hand is the lowest it has 
been for many years, less than 8,000. 

What is that, dollars? 

Mr. Cox. Yes; that is supposed to be dollars. 


NEW EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Puruurs. Mr. Coy, you are asking for how many additional 
employees for next year all told? I have it here before me, but I want 
to put it in the record. 

Mr. Coy. About 177. 

Mr. Puitips. Are those technical employees? 

Mr. Coy. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Pures. Are they stenographers and clerks, or are they men 
and women who have had some special training for this job? 

Mr. Coy. They are all classes of people including professional 
reople. 

: Mr. Puimutrs. My question is: How do you expect to get that many 
additional people in Washington under present employment condi- 
tions in Washington ? 

Mr. Coy. We expect to be able to attract professionals to the kinds 
of jobs we have to offer them. 

Mr. Puiturps. Last year I recall that there was a statement made 
that you were having great difficulty in keeping your specialists, like 
your engineers. You gave a figure which was subsequently inserted 
in the record. 

Mr. Coy. Mr. Phillips, a good part of those people are not Wash- 
ington people, because they go into the field service. . In other words, 
the number of people in the Washington service would be something 
like 32, at least under 50 here in the Washington area. Professional 
staff people, that is, either lawyers or engineers or accountants would 
be two-thirds of the number, and about one-third would be stenogra- 
phers and clerks, so that there is not a great number of them recruited 
in Washington. The bulk of them would be in the field. 

Mr. Puituirs. In the hearing last year Mr. Holl testified : 


In the last 6 months 13 engineers have left the Commission. 


a do not recall that being limited to Washington alone. It may have 
en. 

Mr. Hou. That was the entire Commission. 

Mr. Puiiutrs. You mean that you can get these employees more 
easily outside of Washington than inside of Washington? 

Mr. Coy. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Puiturs. My next question is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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APPROPRIATION INCREASES FROM 1943 TO 1953 


I notice with interest that your requests of us have increased from 
$2,323,000 in 1943 to $8,075,000 in 1953. 

Mr. Coy. Yes; representing the task which we have to do and the 
increase in the number of stations which are under our jurisdiction 
and the increased volume of our work. For instance, take the amount 
of money invested in the telephone system in the United States; as 
total revenues go up the telephone service has more than doubled and 
the requests—— 

Mr. Pues (interposing). You are not paying for the telephone 
system in the United States. 

Mr. Coy. We are not; but we are regulating the amount that you 
pay, and the amount that is being paid for the telephone system in 
the United States, and I should say that the amount of money that 
is gotten up here in the estimate is inadequate at this particular time 
to consistently do the kind of a job that we ought to do for the sound 
economy of the United States. Also, there is quite a difference in the 
dollar figure between 1943 and 1952 due to the pay of the employees. 

Mr. Puitiips. Maybe the excessive Federal expenditures have some- 
thing to do with the drop in the dollar value. 

Mr. Coy. We have not asked that salaries be raised considerably, 
you know. 

Mr. Hout. We have not kicked about them being raised, either. 


SITUATION CAUSING TELEVISION DELAY 


Mr. Puitires. Tell me in words of one syllable, so that I can under- 
stand, what this television situation is. What is causing the delay; is 
it a matter of the bands that are to be used in television, or is it bound 
up in the color television decision as well as the bands to be used ? 

Mr. Coy. It is both. I hope when you say, “Tell me in words of one 
syllable,” that you will give me time enough to get it done. 

Mr. Puiturres. I thought you could make a brief statement that I 
could really understand. 

Mr. Coy. It would take about 3 or 4 minutes for me to do that. 

Mr. Puiturrs. I think I would like to know what it is. 

Mr. Coy. In 1945 the Commission allocated 13 channels between 
50 megacycles and 216 megacycles in the spectrum to television. They 
did that because the industry said we have developed television equip- 
ment in this region before the war and during the war, and we are now 
ready to go there. e 

It was recognized both by the industry and by the Commission 
that those 13 channels were inadequate for a Nation-wide competitive 
system of television. Now in that allocation proceeding, 470 to 890 
megacycles were set aside in the upper high-frequency region, a rela- 
tively unexplored part of the spectrum at that time so that the area 
will be devoted more to television, and so it was allocated a sufficiently 
large amount of space for a Nation-wide competitive system. 

Mr. Puitities. Whose decision was that? 

Mr. Coy. This was the decision of the Commission. 

In 1948 there were some 35 or more stations on the air, 35 to 40 
stations on the air—I am a little ahead of my story. 
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At the time, in 1945, in allocating those 13 channels to the cities 
and towns of the country, the industry requested a separation of 
150 miles between the stations. Although the Commission had orig- 
inally proposed 170 miles, they asked for 150 miles between stations. 

They asked for it in order that they could get more assignments 
throughout the country than if they were 170 miles apart. In other 
words, they were trying to begin to interlock so that they could make 
a Nation-wide system out of it. 

By 1948, with some 35 or 40 stations on the air, we found some 
very intolerable interference conditions due to the separation of 150 
miles; so that they sought, by the order of September 30, 1948, to 
examine the creme of new engineering standards, and particularly 
those applicable to the separation between stations. 

Mr. Puitiips. What is the date of that order ? 

Mr. Coy. September 30, 1948. 

Mr. Puruips, 1948? 

Mr. Coy. Yes. The conferences began, then, as an ad hoc com- 
mittee composed of the Federal Communications Commission and 
other Government engineers in radio propagation and the industry 
people. It got under way through studies to try to give us a base 
for a new separation figure between stations and other changes in 
engineering standards. We saw, on the basis of that, that we had 
to increase those separations materially if we were to expect to have 
interference-free service, or one relatively free from interference, 
and if we were to have enough assignments that we could not expect 
to get. service to all the people of this country. We saw that we 
could not have a Nation-wide system of television, just as the Com- 
mission in 1945 said that we had to get more frequencies. So, we had 
to move to these ultrahigh frequencies. 

Some 10 or 15 months after the conferences went on we proposed 
to utilize the ultrahigh frequency part of the spectrum to have this 
Nation-wide system. 

At that time we first learned that the industry was prepared to put 
color television in. 

This came about as the result of some experimental work that had 
been done along that line by the Columbia Broadcasting Co. and the 
Radio Corp. 

The Commission felt, if we were going to use all of the remaining 
space in the spectrum for television, that we ought to make provision 
for color television at this time, or the American people would be 
deprived of color television for our lifetime, at least. So, the issues 
for the hearing beginning in the fall or winter of 1949 were the 
utilization of the ultra high-frequency part of the spectrum, and the 
standards for both black and white, and color television. 

We took the color part of the proceeding first, and I think everyone 
is familitar with the long-drawn-out and bitter, acrimonious fight 
that we had here on that subject. It turns out that one of the greatest 
assets of the color-television system is that you can see it in black 
and white, a very funny situation; that when you start to get color in 
television you can see it in black and white, and it turns out as an 
asset of the system that you can broadcast in color and see it in black 
and white. We had only one system that was really worth while 
with color. 
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We adopted the field sequential system proposed to us by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. We rejected the Radio Corp. and the Color 
Television, Inc., systems. We then had the question of separation 
between stations left with us, the location then of the UHF, VHF, 
and the various stations throughout the United States. 

We started in on that about September, and the hearing began. 
We ran the hearing by filing papers instead of holding oral hearings. 
We closed it on December 17, 1951. There were 1,500 filings by dif- 
ferent people. This area covered the whole of the United States. 

The Commission has been meeting daily now since about the 15th or 
20th of January—I cannot remember the exact date—going over this 
evidence city by city and State by State. We hope to be out with 
final allocations and total separations made final, and new standards 
made final sometime around the 15th of March. 

Mr. Puiuirs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Coy. That is a long account of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Cotton. 


LANDS AND STRUCTURES, CARE OF GROUNDS AND REPAIRS TO BUILDINGS 


Mr. Corron. On page 46 of the committee print you have language 
that an amount not to exceed $3,000 is for land and structures; and 
then, later on, not to exceed $17,500 for certain purposes, including the 
care of grounds and repairs to buildings. 

What land and structures or substantial repairs to buildings are 
involved in that requested language ? 

Mr. Cox. All of that is for the field engineering and monitoring 
operation, the land and structures. 

Mr. Corron. Where, scattered around the country ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes; scattered all over. 

Mr. Turner. Those are primarily the monitoring system, such as 
Millis, Mass.; Laurel, Md.; Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; and Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Corron. This $3,000 is for new buildings? 

Mr. Turner. This new building is a station out at Spokane. It is 
a building that we have acquired from the Army, I believe it is, that 
they declared surplus. We have moved in there and are operating our 
secondary monitoring station there. We have been told by the mili- 
tary that we have got to provide for an exchange of funds between our 
agency and their agency in order to obtain control of this property. 
It is surplus to the other agency. We can use it to good advantage, and 
we can save over $1,000 a year rent that we were paying to a private 
owner for the property on which this station was previously located. 

Mr. Corron. You want that $3,000 to pay some other agency ? 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Corton. To purchase a building? 

Mr. Turner. Building and grounds. 

Mr. Corron. How much of that $17,500 is for repairs to buildings? 

Mr. Turner. All of that is for the repair of an investment that the 
Commission has. 

Mr. Corron. In buildings? 

Mr. Turner. An investment in property in the amount of about 

$500,000 that the Commission has. 

Mr. Corron. How much of it goes to Laurel ? 
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Mr. Turner. Laurel is one of 11 primary monitoring: stations. I 
would say that about one-tenth of that amount would go to Laurel to 
maintain that property. That is for roadways, painting, plumbing, 
and so forth. We had to repair a pump for the water system at Knox- 


ville within the past 30 days. It cost us $750 for a new pump alone. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Corton. I believe you testified that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission received some $260,000, was it, from the military 
branches for special work ? 

Mr. Coy. Yes; $266,000 this year, and it will be $260,000 next year. 

Mr. Corron. How much money has your Commission received from 
other agencies of Government in the fiscal years 1951 and 1952? 

Mr. Coy. I believe I can give that to you. In the fiscal year 1951 the 
actual figure was $96,594, and in 1952 it was $389,968. 

Mr. Corron. What do you anticipate receiving, if you have an 
approximation of it, in the fiscal year 1953 ? 

Mr. Coy. Roughly, in the fiscal year 1953, $382,000. 

Mr. Corron. Does that anticipated revenue appear in your jus- 
tifications ? 

Mr. Coy. Yes, it does. It is set out as working funds, FCC. 

Mr. Corron. And the amounts? 

Mr. Coy. Ihave given you those amounts in round figures. 

Mr. Corron. I would like to have you tell me the pages in the 
justifications on which that information appears. 

Mr. Cox. The table that lists those are on pages 20 and 21, at the 
bottom of the page. 

Mr. Corron. That is under reimbursements ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes; that is the one table that shows them. Then they 
are scattered by activity through the justification. 

Mr. Coy. And they are the same ones shown here. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Corron. There is no page in the justification where all the 
reimbursements from other agencies appear in one place ? 

Mr. Cox. No, Mr. Congressman, and the reason for that is that they 
fall in the budget where they fall within the organization for super- 
vision. 

Mr. Corron. I understand the reason for it. 

Mr. Cor. No, it does not appear except on this table on pages 20 
and 21 in one place where it is consolidated. 

Mr. Corron. In view of the fact that they are not consolidated, can 
you just enumerate the other agencies from which you receive reim- 
bursement ? 

Mr. Coy. For 1953? 

Mr. Corron. Yes, for 1953. 

Mr. Cory. The Economic Cooperation Administration, the Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Commerce, and the State Depart- 
ment point 4 program. 

Mr. Corton. You can readily see that it is a little difficult for the 
committeee, at least it is for me, to check on these various departments 
that come in and to make sure that I know how much they are getting 
from other agencies. ' 
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As one member of the committee, and subject to being overruled by 
the chairman, I would like to request that next year somewhere in 
your justifications you let that appear in summary consolidated form 
so that we can find it readily. 

Mr. Cox. It is in the printed budget. 

Mr. Corron. I asked that, and the answer was “No.” 

Mr. Coy. This blue book does not have it consolidated. Do you 
want it consolidated here? 

Mr. Corron. Yes. 

Mr. Coy. We would be glad to furnish that for inclusion in the 
record if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Corron. No; but I would like to see it clearly summarized in 
next year’s justification, That is all. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Puitirrs. In your chart under the Chief Engineer, will you 
explain what IRAC is? 

Mr. Coy. Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee. This is 
a group of people who represent each of the agencies of the Govern- 
ment. It was set up by Executive order of President Coolidge in 
1923 and is the means that has been used to clear the use of frequen- 
cies by the various agencies of the Government with the private users, 
and the Secretariat of that group functions and is performed within 
the Commission. 

Mr. Puriuirs. Do you not think, following the Gilbert and Sullivan 
song, It Never Would Be Missed? 

Mr. Coy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LAND AND STRUCTURES 


Mr. Anprews. Tell us something about this $2,550 that you are re- 
questing for land and structures. 

Mr. Coy. It is the same item that the gentleman down here was 
asking about. It is to pay the Army for a surplus piece of property 
at Spokane, Wash., which we are acquiring from them, and where we 
save $1,000 rent a year, but they sell surplus to us just like they do to 
other people. 

Mr. Anprews. You ought to get a good deal out of them, then. 

Mr. Coy. Yes, it is a good deal. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen. It is always nice to see you, 
and a Happy New Year to you. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL RADIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Coy. Mr. Thomas, I have one thing I would like to ask about. 
We discovered that we forgot to notify the IRAC people that we 
were going to have this hearing. We have had difficulty about it be- 
rause those people naturally feel we have not assigned enough per- 
sonnel to it. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is IRAC? 

Mr. Coy. The Interdepartmental Radio Advisory Committee. 
This time the figure in here is the figure arrived at by the chairman 
and secretary of IRAC. We are supporting it, and we believe it is 
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justified. Unfortunately, we forgot to notify them we were coming 
up here today, and we are asking you if we can let them send a letter 
to you to be added to the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS ADVISOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1952. 
Hon. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Chairman, Independent Offices Subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THoMAS: It is my understanding that during the course of review- 
ing the budget presentation of the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
for the fiscal year 1953 you suggested the advisability of outlining, in writing, 
the stated importance of the work of the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Com- 
mittee (IRAC). Accordingly, the purpose of this letter is to present, for your 
committee, the written statements of the agencies and departments vitally con- 
cerned with national defense, in relation to this radio committee which serves 
them. 

It is considered that the substantive work of the TRAC is outlined in sufficient 
detail in the budget presentation of the FCC, pages 54 to 57, and therefore need 
not be repeated in this letter. 

Upon my appointment to this office, the terms of Executive Order No. 10297 
(a copy of which is attached for your convenience) indicated that this com- 
mittee, the IRAC, was to report tome. (See section 4.) Accordingly, I initiated 
a study of the work performed by the committee and found that it has since 
1922 been the instrument within the Government charged with assigning radio 
frequencies to Government stations; it also serves as the forum for collabora- 
tion with the FCC wherein agreement can be reached for frequencies to be as- 
signed to non-Government stations. 

The committee’s records, however, were found to be in something less than 
a satisfactory and up-to-date condition. This was brought about by two things: 
firstly, because of the greatly expanded use of radio frequencies with the advance 
of the art during and since the last World War; and secondly, because of the 
greatly increased military uses of radio frequencies resulting from the activities 
in Korea. 

As a resuit of my investigations relative to the IRAC and its records, I then 
turned to the defense agencies with a view toward obtaining assistance from 
them in bringing the records and work of the committee up-to-date, if possible, 
during the remainder of the current fiscal year. (The FCC was, of course, 
unable to assist in this effort because of their inability to meet additional ex- 
penditures of this nature.) I am happy to state that the Department of De- 
fense has agreed to extend such monetary assistance to the committee on the 
basis that the work of the committee is important to the defense effort in com- 
munications. 

As a matter of information to your committee, I am attaching copies of re- 
sponses from the Department of Defense, the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
the Department of Commerce, to my stated question: “Is the work of the IRAC 
important and necessary to your operations?” Without question, these depart- 
ments have indicated that the committee’s functions are important to them. 

As a second step, I approached the Bureau of the Budget and the FCC to 
assure that an appropriate appropriation could be requested for the committee’s 
work to cover the forthcoming fiscal year. 

My staff is at present engaged in strengtheing the structure of the secretariat 
of the committee in order that it may cope with the extra workloads imposed 
upon it, based upon the replies of the departments which rely upon the com- 
mittee’s work. 

It is sincerely hoped that this letter has made more clear to your committee 
the importance to the defense effort of the IRAC workings and will, of course, 
welcome any opportunity of amplifying this explanation or of answering any 
questions that your committee may have, in person. Should your committee 
consider it to be desirable, I shall also arrange for interested individuals from 
the various agencies to appear before you for the same purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARADEN PRATT, 
Telecommunications Advisor to the President. 
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Monopay, Frsrvuary 11, 1952. 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


GEN. CARL H. GRAY, JR., ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

S. M. MOORE, JR, BUDGET OFFICER 

JOHN D. BAKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUDGET SERVICE 

U. E. WELLS, CHIEF, ESTIMATES DIVISION 

J. G. CORBITT, DIRECTOR, FOREIGN RELATIONS SERVICE 

G. H. BIRDSALL, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, LEGISLATION 

C. L. CURTISS, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, CONTACT AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SERVICES 

F. W. KELSEY, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FINANCE 

F. H. DRYDEN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, CONSTRUCTION, SUP- 
PLY, AND REAL ESTATE 

W. HOWARD, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, CLAIMS 

R. L. JARNAGIN, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF VETERANS APPEALS 

E. E. ODOM, SOLICITOR 

H. V. STIRLING, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, INSURANCE 

S. H. COILE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION AND EDUCATION 

A. S. MASON, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, SPECIAL SERVICES 

VICE ADM. JOEL T. BOONE (M. C.), RETIRED, CHIEF MEDICAL 
DIRECTOR 

A. A. LEYES, PROGRAM ANALYSIS STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF MEDI- 
CINE AND SURGERY 

J. M. FARRIS, PROGRAM ANALYSIS STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF MEDI- 
CINE AND SURGERY 

A. H. MONK, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION AND EDUCATION 


ADMINISTRATION, Mepicau, HosprraL, AND DoMICILIARY SERVICES 


Amounts available for obligation 

















1851 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Anpropeistion or eutimate..... 2. « son05 <4 -on34 <onnpevcanv do $880, 364, 800 | $873, 105,770 | $895, 000, 000 
Transferred to “Operating expenses, General Services Admin- 
istration”: 

Pursuant to Recrganieption Plan No. 18, 1950..._.....-..- OND CUS Fie el ie ie 

pe | PE AR He ie > Apt par ane: CROs Sac NL aes ce i. ee 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate -..._..._.....-...._- 879, 484,735 | 73,098,012 895, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. ._.._.._.........|.-..2-2.---..- ye pees eee eee 
Prior year balance reappropriated _...__._....-...._...-------- 1 © % ARERR SE ace Saai aan 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_.-._..........--.-. 1, 819, 484 1, 710, 758 1, 715, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts-._-_........--....---.--- 1, 349, 340 2, 713, 000 2, 725, 000 
Total available for obligation - -...........-....-.-.---.- 882, 832, 559 | 907, 775, 770 899, 440, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.__....._...._..-.-..-. 18, 312, S02 |... 2.2... Sig te ae. . 
Oblientions inoustee esis. owned: tase eee sine) 864, 520,057 | 907,775,770 899, 440, 000 














Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for medical services furnished under emer 
gency conditions to patients who are not entitled to hospitalization benefits (Public Law 137). 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 esti mate 





Direct Obligations 


1. Medical, hospital, and domiciliary services: 
(a) ee hospitals 
(b) Tube 0! 
(c) General medical ospitals 
(d) Non-Veterans’ Administration hospitals 


(f) State homes 
(g) Out-patient medical services 
(h) General medical administration 
(i) Other services 
2. Nonmedical program, administration and operation: 
(a) Veterans’ and dependents’ claims_._........--.---- 
(b) Insurance : 
(c) Vocational rehabilitation and education 
(d) Loan guaranty 
(e) Readjustment allowance 
(f) General administration and contact 
3. Executive direction 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


1. Medical, hospital, and domiciliary services: 
(c) General medical hospitals 


Obligations incurred 


$132, 575, 275 


5, 324, 061 


$150, 358, 463 
45, 399, 976 
302, 010, 450 
26, 374, 375 
20, 403, 776 

’ 900, 

110, 994; 
10, 535, 940 
6, 311, 100 


BRS 





863, 170, 717 


1, 349, 340 


905, 062, 770 


2, 713, 000 


& | nae oo 








864, 520, 057 





907, 775, 770 
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Obligations by objects 

















Object classification 195) actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions. ..........._...._______. 182, 295 179, 065 181, 562 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_..._.._______- : 3, 626 4, 438 4, 481 
Average number of all employees_-_.-.............--..-_-_-- 181, 314 74, 958 173, 477 
Average salary and grade: 2% i 
General schedule grades: 
I 2 565 Agee t= o a4 3e $3, 383 $3, 710 $3. 719 
et SEES ERT Ti Cea aR ie GS-4,2 Gs—4.1 GS-41 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Pi WT ih 5 mo Raise ks Bon a 6 Clnainaas dod $2, 586 $2, 876 $2, 887 
EINE IE LC a aC MISTS ae CPC-3.5 CPC-3.5 CPC-3.5 
Ungraded positions: Average salary._....................- $5, 099 $5, 575 $5, 562 
Personal] service obligations: Re. bh ae are 
ICN: DIN oS ee i See $600, 481, 441 | $630,853, 888 | $627, 072, 602 
Part-time and temporary positions._..._.__.__- ie 16, 253, 025 22, 152, 800 23, 309, 450 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _- ‘ 2, 408, 526 2, 230, 435 


01 
02 


03 


04 
05 
06 
07 


Deduct charges for quarters, subsistence, and laundry-- 


01 
08 


09 


Payment above basic rates__._...___-. 


Total personal service obligations_ 


Durect Obligations 


Personal services_- 

Travel: 
Employees 
Beneficiaries geeks Joke 

Transportation of things: 
Shipment of bodies_-_____. 
Other ; ; 

Communication services. 

Rents and utilities Dicieiie oni sats 

Printing and reproduction ___- 

Other contractual services: 
Medical and dental fees.................-....-.--- 
Other 

Supplies and materials: 
Provisions. ii 
Other 

Equipment Sas 

Lands and structures - - . ee eae 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ______- 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities.- - 

Taxes and assessments___- Y 


Subtotal 


Total direct obligations.___.__._____.-- 


8,095, 955. 


7, 755, 343 


8, 071, 038 





624, 830, 421 


re 
557 


663, 170, 


623, 825, 421 660, 892, 557 
4, 496, 571 5, 253, 921 
6, 890, 603 8, 178, 779 

174, 327 200, 000 

4, 494, 095 5, 518, 429 
3, 760, 470 3, 944, 731 
14, 649, 871 10, 209, 43:3 
2, 944, 309 2, 220, 000 
39, 529, 930 44, 037, 000 


56, 863, 189 


50, 860, 743 
49, 553, 621 
7, 357, 572 
455, 953 

8, 971, 278 
41, 190 

259, 046 
875, 128, 189 
11, 957, 472 


863, 170, 717 


57, 503, 252 


47, 866, 155 
55, 309, 604 
9, 248, 487 
251, 850 

&, 263, 463 
26, 000 

98A, 409 
919, 910, 070 
14, 847, 300 


905, 062, 770 





658, 393, 525 


4, 707, 567 
7, 058, 800 


172, 100 

4, 697, 741 
3, 922, 794 
10, 383, 005 
2, 400, 000 


40, 445, 500 


56, 052, 464 


50, 635, 050 
57, 313, 001 
7, 507, 178 
417, 400 

7, 424, 058 
40, 000 

1, 561, 317 


913, 101, 500 
16, 386, 500 


&96, 715, 000 








Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
SSR IR Se AN Eee ee aD i es Oe eo 
Supplies and materials: 
Provisions-.--_.._---- UE ERs en oe era ee eae ae 
Other 
Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
SE Eat Ses ie 


Canaan MR a i gis os seks Stade 

















1, 005, 000 2, 278, 000 2, 290, 000 
138, 000 180, 000 180, 000 
181, 000 190, 090 190, 000 

25, 340 65, 000 65, 000 

1, 349, 340 2, 713, 000 2, 725, 000 








864, 520, 057 | 907,775,770 | 899, 440, 000 
\ 
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Analysis of expenditures 












1951 actual 





1952 estimate 





1953 estimate 












Unliquidated obligations, start of year__--.............- ean 
Obligations incurred during the year... ...-.--.......-...----- 





Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations...............--.-...----------- 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year--...----..-..-.-.--- 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_--_....-.-----.-- 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account.____- 






RN sie a a. cnncsnauinond caedesv csaeeus 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations- -._- 
Out of prior authorizations_____- a 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for | pay increases... - 









$100, 342, 179 
864, 520, 057 


$97, 910, 891 
907, 775, 770 









$99, 500, 000 
899, 440, 000 



































CoMPENSATION 





AND PENSIONS 


Amounts available for obligation 








1951 actual 








1952 est imate 1953 estimate 





964, 862, 236 |1, 005, 686, 661 998, 940, 000 
3, 168, 824 4, 423, 758 4, 440, 000 

97, 910, 891 99, 500, 000 97, 090, 000 

5, 294, 579 4, 992, 242 5, 000, 000 

1, 448, 958 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
857,038,984 | 895, 770, 661 891, 500, 000 
768,021,472 | 777,885, 671 2, 000, 000 
89, 017, 512 88, 794, 600 88, 336, 390 
Pubkeekteken ews 29, 090, 390 1, 163, 610 























ee ar NN Sas 5 oo etc 
Prior year balance available. ---......-..-..--.--------- 





Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year -.-.-....---...----------- 





Obligations incurred 





7, 475, 606 | 


—10, 441, 440 


2, 171, 172, 166 





$2,174,138,000 $2, 112 


2, 181, 613, 606 2, 122, 671, 440 2 204, 351, 000 





10, 441, 440 


,230,000 $2, 204, 351, 000 


12, 122, 671, 440 | 








| 2 204, 351, 000 











Obligations by activities 











Description 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate | 








1953 estimate 














1, Compensation: 
(a) Spanish-American War veterans-- -_--- 
(6) Spanish-American War dependents_ 
(c) World War I veterans_______. : 
(d) World War I dependents is aa reremerne 
(e) World War II veterans ree per teees 
({) World War IT dependents. - ‘ ima eae 
(g) Peacetime-service veterans. .............---...----- 
(h) Peacetime-service dependents 
2. Pensions: 
(a) Yellow-fever experiments.._...................-.-- 
(6) Mexican War dependents. --_- Palla 8 Pda 
(c) Indian war veterans_._.- $4 
(d) Indian war dependents 
(e) Civil War veterans 
(f) Civil War dependents____. BPs pas ities 
(g) Spanish-American War WRrANNR oS 
(h) Spanish-American War dependents--_-.-.----.--.__-- 
Re ie i a A aaa 
(4) World: War I dependents... ..... ............00.-.05.- 
(k) World War II veterans__...__-.--- ees 
(1) World War II dependents..____-. 
(m) Peacetime-service veterans. _._.......-....-----.--- 
(n) Peacetime-service dependents--_........-.--.----- 
3. Other: 
(a) Emergency officers’ disability retirement (World 
War D_- 
(6) Adjusted service and dependents’ pay- et ey 
(c) Subsistence allowance for disabled veteran trainees. 



























Cepeipeiaenae teaourred «. < | os os sn coe enc 





| $1, 047, 753 


ae at 091, 973 


28, 550, 645 
ae 138, 593 
935, 753, 061 
. 810, 732 
5, 647, 860 
9, 277, 108 








4, 750 
12, 541 
496, 334 
968, 015 


Sonat 14, 175 
--| 6, 


915, 786 
99, 702, 317 
47, 781, 944 

206, 227, 130 

125, 197, 643 
22, 461, 801 

, 752, 520 
82, 990 
48, 431 


nh 
“Ib 


4, 008, 613 
6, 577 
135, 172, » 874 


2, 171, 172, 








$963, 255 

1, 078, 085 
219, 405, 690 
53, 362, 260 
937, 254, 381 
240, 228, 300 
40, 536, 397 
26, 144, 134 


4, 500 

11, 340 

387, 270 
886, 350 

4, 320 

5, 253, 936 
94, 532, 530 
48, 455, 343 
207, 029, 996 
129, 261, 420 
25, 712, 280 
9, 430, 410 
100, 331 

57, 506 


3, 606, 322 
7, 688 
78, 956, 796 


166. 2 122 671, 440 | 








$918, 190 

1, 062, 340 
210, 384, 825 
51, 696, 216 
941, 437, 904 
243, 613, 500 
45, 864, 563 
32, 335, 339 


4, 500 

9, 720 

299, 520 
807, 120 

1, 440 

4, 552, 344 
91, O82, 255 
48, 841, 102 
298, 953, 990 
132, 092, 400 
30, 280, 824 
10, 966, 263 
118, 165 

66, 581 


3, 445, 227 
5, 864 
55, 510, 808 


2, 204, 3 51, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims: 























































































Rie Bae AEe RNA ee UE, Bieta oad PoE NEI 
Niacin nail akcsieg ini REAPER DURE Serre Sa 
a a a ela 
Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year__...................--- $856, 996 $554, 462 j._....._...__. 
Obligations incurred during the year_._.__....._...........--- 2, 171, 172, 166 |2, 122, 671, 440 |$2, 204, 351, 000 
2, 172, 029, 162 |2, 123, 225, 902 | 2, 204, 351, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year_..............-- ND 
et GRINS ook loon uc eS 2, 171, 474, 700 |2, 123, 225, 902 | 2, 204, 351, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. ....................2....... }2 171,474,700 ec" 2, 204, 351, 000 
Out of prior authorizations... .............- 205.2222. -LL cee pa too Neb 002 j....055.5..... 
READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 
Amounts available for obligation 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
PN ne ne onc ura cn meee $2,505,600,000 | $861, 640,000 | $698, 634, 000 
oe NS SE Seen eT , 064,188 | 556, 837,091 |..-..--_..__- 
Total available for obligation... ........................ 2, 598, 664, 188 /1, 418, 477, 091 698, 634, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year --..-........-...---.-... PANE: Bons sa end badcbdewes ab Sie <a- 
EER ATER REM SNIDER 2, 041, 827,097 |1, 418, 477, 091 698, 634, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
1. Education and training: 
i endow ens $1,363,078,578 | $932, 656,263 | $431, 298, 914 
et titi casa Kipe ween citunnect siete akon ubee 523, 446, 366, 010, 464 175, 146, 583 
I onlin iC k peg soumnt modiakida oc ons casolee 11, 219, 850 a 677, 890 14, 428, 194 
See NI pio Stet ol a ones euwes a Seance , 595, 31, 200, 046 3, 550, 573 
2. Loan guaranty: 
EEE IRIS OER LO PEE 69, 226, 254 59, 923, 299 56, 772, 828 
ee vial 8 a Dee ratty deta pemameeer eae 7, 490, 833 4, oe 400 4, 519, 300 
(c) Loans and property acquired__.._-_........-_....-- 13, 390, 962 1, 252, 080 11, 252, 080 
3. Readjustment allowances: 
(a) Unemployment allowance-___-_-.---.......-.-...-. 7, 794, 158 5, 052, 929 1, 545, 960 
(b) Self-employment allowance..__...........-..-....-- 584, 291 129, 720 119, 568 
PRR MIU irish okies nnd ose ckkcccce 2, 041, 827,097 |1, 418, 477, 091 698, 634, 000 
Obligations by objects 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims: 
DO kids eos ine ho ne ee eee $2, 041, 827, 097 
ROR a iene Sd sin deciesiconnhe ieaeaicemncies =a 1, 418, 477, 091 
UME bene Se A ps wee sod ak Ss 698, 634, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 








Unliquidated prc pri start of year 

Obligations incurred during the year 

Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Total expenditures 

Eee are distributed as follows: 


ut of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


$5, 349, 566 
2, 041, 827, 097 


$4, 267, 594 
1, 418, 477, 001 


$3, 500, 000 
698, 634, 000 





2, 047, 176, 663 
4, 267, 594 


| 


1, 422, 744, 685 
3, 500, 000 


702, 134, 000 
2, 





2, 042, 909, 069 


1, 419, 244, 685 


700, 134, 000 








}2,042,909,069 





858, 140, 000 
561, 104, 685 


{ 





696, 634, 000 
3, 500, 000 





Mimurary Anp Navau INSURANCE 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate: 
Current definite 
Permanent indefinite - __- 

Prior year balance available 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 


Obligations incurred. 


$6, 830, 000 
62, 413 
145, 768 


$6, 000, 000 
50, 000 
1, 087, 596 


$6, 854, 000 
50, 
36, 821 





7, 038, 181 
—1, 087, 596 


7, 137, 596 
—36, 821 








5, 950, 585 








7, 100, 775 





Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate | 


1953 estimate 





1. — ayments to Seneneerms: 
bility awards 
¢ 0 Death awards 
2. 1-sum benefit payments 
3. Transfers to United States Government life insurance fund- 


Obligations incurred 


$4, 675, 364 
55, 434 
1, 200, 684 


$4, 519, 500 
17, 275 


53, 000 
2, 511, 000 


$4, 380, 021 
15, 800 

50, 000 

2, 495, 000 








5, 950, 585 


7, 100, 775 








Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


6, 940, 821 


1953 estimate 





11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (payment to U. S 
Government life insurance fund) 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims.-_-._......-_--- 


Obligations incurred 


$1, 200, 684 
4, 749, 901 


hse 
4, 589, 775 a 





5, 950, 585 





7,100, 775 | 








$2, 495, 000 
4, 445, 821 


6, 940, 821 
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Analysis of expenditures 
































— : 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year...............-_.---__. $12, 771 LY a 2 
Obligations incurred during the year__..._............-...---- 5, 950, 885 7, 100, 775 $6, 940, 821 S 
5, 963, 356 7, 158, 563 6, 940, 821 ae 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year... ......._..__-- BAUR ag Rois Sea ee 
Total expenditures... _____- ei RS oh, Se eR 5, 905, 568 7, 158, 563 6, 940, 821 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: oe 4 
Annual definite appropriations: re 
Out of current authorizations. ____________- conchae \ 5, 888. 172 f 5,963,179 6, 854, 000 4 
Our of prior authorizations_______.__-- AGES Pore 0 oo ‘“\\ 1,087, 596 36, 821 
Permanent indefinite appropriations: | ie 
Out of current authorizations __.._...-- bese wigan } 17, 396 { 50, 000 50, 000 as 
Out of prior authorizations-_.............--..-.---.-.- | ¥ j _ fr, Seed : 
| H : 





Hosprrat AND DoMICILIARY FAacrnities 


Amounts available for obligation 





- ; oes — aie ' 
| 1951 actual [siectmete 1958estimate | 


} 














i 
I I an nr a ee | $160, 000, 000 | | $27,505,080 | $153, 600, 000 : 
Applied to contract neni Be ee ag | —160, 000,000 | —27, 505,080 | —59, 000, 000 : 
Prior-year balance available: | 
I ret os thig ws jae a el Je 2 1» 3 eee 
Comtrnet Acre. ees | 547,683,851 | 397,175,914 |.....-...... 
Total available for obligation _........--..-} 882,255,986 | 478,201,586 | 94, 600, 000 
Balance available in eer year: | 
Appropriation __- Seas woe ee nee en eee ee eens] BT, 025, 672 |... 2. .-..-..- —4, 916, 518 
Contract authorization_ POR OL ONE. foe tenn ie ww Ate ann hewn awne 
Unobligated balance, estimated ‘savings (contract authoriza- | 
tion) __.__- ait Pg asec pas z ynwsso | O02, 80D, 266°]... 2 cele 
Obligations incurred Ntaakecutenegee ere | “104, 054,400 | 125, 392, eed } 89, 683, 482 
| | 








Obligations by activities 





Description | 1951 actual E 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 

Hospital bed-producing projects__.............-.--- oh $80, 168, 009 g $82, 192, 129 $62, 559, 360 

: Conversions at existing hospitals. -- | 2, 802, 304 | 4, 838, 536 2, O88, 737 
3. Major rehabilitation and modernization at existing hos- | | 

pitals_._- SCRA eA NPR : pyaar ue ot Ga ae ea eee 19, 170, 100 

4. Non-bed-producing projects mee ae 6, 498,410 | 23, 808, 767 3, 896, 442 

5. Construction of administrative facilities at hospit: al sites__- 5, 133, 149 | 308, 149 74, 702 

6. Initial portable equipment. -_---- ededssdeki wm se =| 9, 452, 528 14, 244, 749 1, 894, 141 

COMERS MRCUINOGS. .52 ioe. 252. sd. 5. - 5. -- 2 -s |, BOR 054, 400 | 125, 392, 330 89, 683, 482 
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Obligations by objects 









































































































































ae ae l 
imate Object classification | 1951 actual |1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
VETERAN‘® ADMINISTRATION | | 
u 
40, 82 21 Total number of permanent positions ____........__.________- 535 | 565 440 
40 821 Full-time equivalent of all other positions...........____- mere A 573 | 443 900 
Bias. Average number of all employees. -.-........-.-.----.-------- 1, 054 | 932 | 1, 323 
10, 821 * Average salaries and grades: | 
= General schedule grades: | 
4 UEP SESS ret Sac Nirdcktdek bone dp enesesanunne| $4, 749 | $5, 233 $5, 301 
4 gS ce Se ae eee eee ee | GS-8. 2 | GS-8. 2 | GS_8.3 
4, 000 ‘ = SSS 
36, 821 01 Personal services: 
' Permanent positions eienehilenwaaias ean ahead eaten was | $2,270,500 | — $2, 550, 886 $2, 268, 277 
0, 000 j Part-time and temporary positions 5 aoe Se tata aint | 2, 412, 569 | 1, 866, 126 3, 789, 000 
: ie Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _..--.--.-....--.|__._- 16, 988 23, 297 
5 Payment above basic rates...........-.--....--..--..-| “21, 000 20, 000 | 20, 000 
Total personal services. .-- Se ere ye Sy 4, 704, 069 | “* 454, 000 6, 100, 574 
OO a lc an wet nh baad kc | 75, 073 | 105, 000 86, 000 
3 Transportation of things.._.-...---------- 2222-222 os a 237, 204 | 261, 100 275, 000 
04 Communication services. -................--..- wenneeseee| 6, 672 | 9, 600 11,000 
05. Rente-end utility services. ._..- 2.2.2. b ns hence 14, 084 | 20, 300 21 000 
07 Other contractual services_--..........--...--.--.-...--...] 1,099,114 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
ee 4 GF SI INOS (oo ne en cn ceme cnc onement 2, 050, 939 | 2, 900, 000 3, 400, 000 
™ 09 Equipment..............-- tagsélauanscsacusccvanteuswlt oS, SONS |: 38 Ok Oe 11, 000; 000 
nate ia 10) | Rie ee I ec enn ccwccennn], SSR BO 89, 901, 746 65, 581, 682 
f 3 15 Taxes and assessments. ---------.--.- i yaa caged as lias | 18, 759 30, 000 50, 000 
), 000 F nn SN es ee Be ech | 66,372,403 | 115, 681, 746 89, 025, 256 
), 000 3 
4 ALLOCATION TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE | 
4 ARMY } | 
. q Total number of permanent positions. _- ee eo toe 545 | 352 | 76 
000 3 Average number of all employees. -.-_.._....-.......-.-.-.--- 
518 4 Average salaries and grades: | 
oe General schedule grades: ; | | | 
a Average salary ere roy pie aap $4, 749 | $5, 233 
: Average grade. -__.-- : feos Bee GS-8.2 GS-8.2 | 
oe 9 01 Personal services: Guan 5. Saas rR ae icy Baer a eae 
482 a Permanent positions... __.___-_._.... vavaansonac} $B 208 880 | $1, 717105 
a Part-time and temporary positions eh Lee Ss era ae Ain wiaa cel eis ale ae 
er A Regular pay in excess of 52-week base __- pd ae i EEF | 6. 605. | 
Payment above basic rates_- A Soaeenaeal 7, 724 4, 0CO 
ren Serene BOT VI008 ss sso ce | 2, 306, 583 | 1, 727, 800 371, 000 
aR 02 Travel _- ie eS tas 55,450 | 35, 300 | 8. 100 
te 03 ‘Transportation of things. - Ty ahh 8 2 I Bree pipet 7,471 7, 500 | 5, 000 
04 Communication services. _- ; ad Fred ee cod | 26, 696 | 20, 000 | 10, 000 
05 Rents and utility services. ___. oe SEER Mate Oe, Se. | 42,078 | 5, 000 1,000 
360) 06 Printing and reproduction - pecs Miesnil dxcondteneses | 11, 734 | 3,000 | 1, 000 
37 07 Other contractual services. - - - sacleuia | 379, 904 | 200, 000 | 142, 000 
Oe Se ne IRI oo So Stocks ole. clocked 144, 207 | 125,000 | 75. 000 
00 09 Equipment eine hie ned winink baimaiamne 106, 541 | 100, 000 | 45, 026 
42 a 10 Lands and structures - - _- ? mss hcg ac eresombeea une | 34,601,079 | ap SE ae eas: 
002 a 15 ‘Taxes and assessments_-_- Siar ee ene EEE, 254 300 | 100 
os Obligations incurred _-_--..-..----- Dee eoree e 37 681, 997 | 9, 710, 584 | 658, 226 
82 i | } 1 
ie SUMMARY 
i a Total number of permanent positions. -- Siieceemnkocnadn | $1, om | $917 | $516 
ie Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ._............---- | 3 | 443 | 900 
ia Average number of all employees. -..........--.-------------- 1, 362 | 1, 255 | 1,394 
g 01 Personal services: | | pia 
is Permanent positions__-__- PAL eee ei See | $4, 569, 359 $4, 268, O81 $2, 635, 490 
ta Part-time and temporary positions. pens jodsoceawoasans | 2, 412, 569 1, 866, 126 3, 789, 000 
= Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _-_-.-..-- days Gases nignaptanaaes Lt 23, 593 | 24, 709 
Payment above basic rates.............--...-......-.- 28, 724 24,000 | 22, 375 
Total personal services___-.~-.- Fey er tear nneh oye ey 7,010, 652 | 6, 181, 800 | 6, 471, 574 
og} MORES RIC hte Salt Ci eee "Cees aan pai 3 130, 523 | 140, 300 | 94. 100 
03 Transportation of things ibaa tmpeia tna scandinamsaes ean | 244, 675 | 268, 600 | 280, 000 
04 Communication services--...-.....--..------. itewecaat 33, 368 | 29, 600 | 21, 000 
05 Rents and utility services.................------.---------- 56, 162 | 25, 300 | 22, 000 
: OO -Fereete Seee PODRUIIIOIAOD. nn eee ec ew ene } 11, 734 | 3,000 | 1,000 
j 07 Other contractual services. .........-.-..-.--.-----.---.-- | 1,479,018 | — 2, 700, 000 | 2, 642. 000 
es es OI 8 en kk nce nee nnnndesuse 2,195, 146 | 3, 025, 000 | 3, 475, 000 
i: IN crates POST sunla Les ese Sot 4 nna noxcnsnccenue | 10,447,190 | = 15, 600, 000 | 11, 045, 026 
10 Lands and structures__----.---- A abck abate cirach ne aman | 82,426,919 | 97, 388, 430 | 65, 581, 682 
15. Fanon me Soeeeemenats.,.. . .... .--....----5---2- Sooo cnt tea | 19,013 | 30, 300 | . 50,100 
RIN SUI oso oo cei es cca cpestnnedchwedeu -| 104, 054, 400° 125, 392, 330° 89, 683. 482 














" 93850—52—pt. 3——13 
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Analysis of expenditures 4 
' 1951 actual | 1952 estimate} 1953 estimite 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year__.__.............-..--- $223, 385, 143 | $182, 537, 404 $98, 608,792 
Obligations incurred during year___...................-.---.-- 104, 054,400 | 125, 392, 330 89, 683,442 7 
327, 439, 543 | 307,920,824 | 188,292,275 
Deduct unliquidated obligations end of year_.__......-....--- 182, 537, 494 98, 608, 792 84,867,458 
See I ik i re oo eel 144, 902,049 | 209, 321, 032 103, 424, 416 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations: 
Out of appropriations to liquidate contract authoriza- : 
i ree tationnccackiachacchccksta 9, 081, 952 59, 000, 000 
Out of new obligational authority_-_--.............-.-- 144, 902, 049 /4___.___.____. 26, 001, 288 
Out of origr perenne cece ccd 200, 239, 080 18, 423, 12s 
Masor ALTERATIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, AND Repairs 
Amounts available for obligation 4 
Appropriation: or estimate: 1968... >. ee $4,000,000 © 
Obligations by activities ; 
Hospital facilities, non-bed-producing projects: 1953______--_----~- $4, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 





Object classification 








| 
| 
| 
| } 
Total number of permanent positions -_....................-- ET Ns MAT pay 1) =Sir Lace aoe 95 
| 












































Full-time equivalent of all other positions_______..__- Rtapertlae Sgeeme Mme. enrol,” oa mW) 
SE VED SUMEEION OF Ud TINO oon, on mo oc bate wees cune mba cuinodnucenen [sive wine wae a | 1%) 
Average salaries and grades: | | 
General schedule grades: ad 
RR WT ae eR ay Serene ieee geen ae a eee | ib dag ieip bn ses $5, 360 
eee ah, cima eek ET Le FOE SP STE TOF Pe TERN FRR ee SEE SRS, | GS-8.5 
| } = 
01 Personal services: | 
pe NE SES BL. TS CE ee ETS CG kaise BNE FREER” | $471, 328 
Part-time and temporary positions___._.................|-- cdi gockion LeU 421, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_._..............-_|...--..-.---- SSE ere | 3, 432 
Pere se ON ee tk ce 1s iVasouousst es 5, ON) 
| } IP eee 
OCR UNIT cr oe see Shen le eae eee 900, 760) 
02 Travel___...-_.- a PEL SEES COR ie GT LM sop oot De otis 5 ie sghaone eas 10, 000 
03 Transportation of things.................____-- Lec tie Aa ec gene iG Pa ee | 10, 004 
04 Communication services.................-......-.-.- BD, Ree aaah ae 5, 000 
05 Rents and utility services....._.._____._._- ies Sede BRS Sse ESAS RP mY SS 4, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction_-_.........................-..- | nena anand he Odd suicek—aupeeiga eens 
7 Other contractual services.....................-- EDGE, (PSII TANES CEP es ARETE os 75, 000 
GG; Bupyiies wed materia. 2 es ee cs nse cc wo lon cute a eeT AE Re clk as dee 1, 100, 000 
a a a BO a al | 275, 000 
10 Lands and structures | j 1, 614, 240 
15 Taxes and assessments 6, 000 
Obligations incurred_._____- RE MN ae Biko Ae He OE ‘Beanies BS | 4, 000, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
‘cheat | 
Obligations incurred during the year_..___-.-.--..-.-.--_.._-- | MCR A Sesahis bailar mates tates $4, 000, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year__...........-_-- |-----+------ -|- LS us Kauai o — 2, 500, 000 
tal eromesineees 2 Git cet i ini sheninki cn thiraabantie ts 1, 500, 000 
vi 1, 500, 000 


Expenditures out of current authorizations................-.-- 












estimate 
8, 608, Tu2 
9, 683, 442 


B, 292, 274 
4, 867, s58 


3, 424, 410 


), 000, 000 
}, O01, 288 
, 423, 128 


0, 000 


D, O00 


timate 


6, 000 


D, O00 


mate 


, 000 
, OOO 


000 


. O00 


a 
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NaTIONAL Service Lire INsuRANCE 






Amounts available for obligation 














1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 














Appropriation or estimate: 











4 pe tS Sa STE Aaa aa an ee $31, 600, 000 | $183, 570, 000 $54, 072, 000 
4 PARA Ma es ooo coo 771, 458 701, 229 681, 637 
: Prior year balance available............-..-.----------.------- 12, 446, 153 RTE ar ner ewe ya uia 
q Total available for obligation. .....................-.-.. 44, 817, 611 184, 794, 029 54, 753, 637 






Balance available in subsequent year |) BR Ae 
I ier Sesh es noise anieoneanite 44,294,811 | 184, 794, 029 54, 753, 637 




















Obligations by activities 












Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








1. Transfers to ‘‘National service life insurance fund, Veterans’ 
Administration’’: 
(a) For death and disability claims traceable to extra 
hazards of military service: 












Cee cnc cmeaacenes $33, 995, 078 | $123, 466, 279 $8, 860, 372 
E (2) Disability claims...__........-.........-. ; 4, 411, 305 4, 394, 415 4, 527, 534 
3 (6) For gratuitous insurance-. 4, 840, 417 6, 228, 572 None 
: (c) For waiver of recovery of erroneous “pay ments or 
NE aoe 107, 202 75, 934 75, 934 
(d) For deaths while under waiver provisions of Public 
eI RPUNI f2s e  oo cece cnc pewacdaedece 49, 680, 000 40, 365, 000 















183, 845, 200 53, 828, 840 





Total transfers...............-.--- eer ied 43, 354, 002 




















2. Direct payments: 
(a) For insurance and disability income issued to per- 
sons partially disabled from a service-incurred 














disability: 
TE te NE Rita opener etn sae Thy 226, 073 244, 462 247, 431 
Se I RTI in es 63, 170 64, 884 84, 108 
(6) For claims where applications were rejected for 
medical reasons and claimant died in line of duty. 91, 058 108, 057 102, 741 
(c) For claims where insured died after date of applica- 







(ad; For claims on insurance discontinued because in- 
sured was discharged to accept commission, was 






| 
| 

tion but before effective date _ : 199, 957 228, 981 | 217, 309 
| 









absent without leave, or was court-martialed__ 245, 945 302, 445 | 273, 208 
(e) Adjustment to finance service obligations__._.__-_.- Eg eee peice 














es cee MAVEN... 53s enue cwdseuel 940, 809 948, 829 | 














Se ae ee ene 44, 294, 811 | 184, 794, 029 | 





Obligations by objects 












| j 5 . 
Object classification } 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 








er aia j | 








11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (payments to ‘“Na- 
tional service life insurance fund, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’). _- ; A $43, 354. 002 | $183, 845, 200 | $53, 828, 840 


12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. carves tebe 940. 809 948, 829 | 124, 797 

























ne eee ccunedetaubaccneneus 44, 294 811 184, 794. 029 HA, 753, 637 
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Analysis of expenditures 














| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

Obligations incurred during the year_......-...._..-.---_____- | $44, 294, 811 | $184, 794. 029 $54, 753, 637 

Expenditures are distributed as foliows: Bist Bea 2 ees - uni ean 
Annual definite appropriations: | 

Out of current authorizations. ._.._- ot EIT roo eros; 183, 570,000 54, 072, 0¢ 

Ont of prior authorizations.._._....-...-..-. ---_ } 43, 523, 353{| 522, £00 |... -_- sab . 
Big > indefinite appropriations: 

Out of current authorizations. ._...-...-------...----..| EPPO f 701, 229 681, 637 

Out of prior authorizations...___..._...._._____- rn 771, a). Soe eee * : " 

| | : 

— ' ! ! 





SERVICEMAN’s INDEMN Iry 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


| $5, 000, 000 | $8, 595, 090 
| hl | 120, 152 


Appropriation or estimate an 
Prior year balance available ia ea 


Total available for obligation 5, 000, ano : 8. 715, 152 
Balance available in subsequent year —120. 152 


4, 879, 818 8, 715, 152 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j arenensisichl 
| 


Obligations incurred ___.._.-.-__- 
Obligations by activities 
Monthly payments to beneficiaries (death awards) : 
LY Rar res AER oe NERO SC Fee pie se be a ak ttle cabana asores _. $4, 879, S48 
tN RSS ae Oa re Peas et es ce en wes a 8, 715, 152 


Obligations by objects 


12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims: 
| aR Rie Sea atts Fe Baits ge I TE see segs Soca. st) ee eee 


MI i it anit ne OR Bent ae a bey Ay Le 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Obligations incurred during the year---__._..---- E ; $8, 715, 152 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations ___-___-.-_-- RISES ‘ 4, 87$ 8, 595, 000 
Out of prior authorizations__............-..-...---- ‘ ass + 120, 152 


Veterans’ MIsceLLANEOus BENEFITS 


Amounts available for obligation 
ia 


| 
| 1951 actual [amt 1953 estimats 





pay j 
Appropriation or estimate - as Sea apap oes ms $71, 100. 000 | $21, 060,370 | $27, 206, 000 
Prior year balance NK car i a |; 15,014, 510° | 24,846, 003 5, 224, 089 
Total available for obligation - - - - epee: ne te 114, 510 } 45, 906, 373 | 32, 430, 089 
Balance available in subsequent year. - - re ae | —24, 846, 003 a Or” a. fe Pn eee 


61, 268, 507 | 40, 682, 284 32, 430, OXY 


Obligations incurred _---_. 
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Obligations by activities 














































hate Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
, 637 NR a oo No ss la das $13, 000,966 | $13,063,000 | $13, 151, 000 
on R 2, Vocational rehabilitation for disabled veterans: 

4 er tis ce bc inwhnninhascpaeeedes 36, 972, 702 19, 631, 600 14, 576, 460 
On : NI ee ee eg 1, 000, 702 515, 028 354, 708 
; ee a hd ns centage eakarnavewuc 3, 728, 877 1, 919, 256 1, 321, 836 

3. Housing grants for disabled veterans. -_..-..-.....-...--.-- 6, 565, 260 5, 553, 400 3, 026, O85 
or @ Obligations incurred._........-_-- SNE bic i 61, 268, 507 | 40, 682, 284 | 32, 430, 089 


Obligations by objects 






12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims: 


































































TEE a DER A Baca ap sac en ee en ak Gre ae ee $61, 268, 507 
Peasy a ek ee a Se ee 40, GS2, 284 
a a a a i Ne a 32, 430, O89 
ate ; 
a Analysis of expenditures 
on) E ME Beatie Se AEE SE cu Roe be a Y OLS aeaMeer cos 
152 ae | 
actual | 1942estimate | 1953 estimate 
152 4 on OO a PARES VE pe NOR a ae a ae 2 SAAT RS AEDES RSET Me jak Nero ey 
Unobligated obligations, start of year___--- 21. 546, 271 $18,991,021 | $15, 000, 000 
152 Obligations incurred during the year___.- 268, 507 40, 682, 284 32, 430, 080 
| 82,814,778 | 59, 673,305 | 47, 430, O89 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year | 18,901,021 ; 15, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 
Total expenditures__._...._..-- ee OE a | 63, 823,757 | 44, 673, 305 | 37, 430, 089 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | | 
48 Out of current authorizations. _- , } 63, 823. 757 836, 281 | 17, 206, 1) 
e Out of prior authorizations._ i aii hii 43, 837, 024 20, 221, 089 
74 
. GRANTS TO THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 
18 4 Amounts available for obligation 
5 A 3 | ' 1 
4 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
: se des ss i ERE MERE: CONTRI Re ES 
Appropriation or estimate AR Ae $650,000 | $1, 100, 000 | $1, 861, 500 
be 4 Pree? Your DRIADOS GYAUADNE |. 5.5.2 oo. cee 9, 400,000 | 9, 400, 000 | 7, 410, 000 
2 Total available for obligation ? _...----] 10,050, 000 | 10, 500, 000 | 9, 271, 500 
52 4 Balance available in subsequent year. _- SAE on ee —9, 400,000 | —7,410,000 | —3, 410, 000 
E Unobligated balance, estimated savings ane ae —410, 308 | é ae ee Ne 
00 4 Obligations incurred __._.-___-_-.--- aes een 239, 692 | 3, 090, 000 | 5, 861, 500 
52 ‘ a Pas mak SD vn 1 akg Pee RS Pee Sige BST 
¥ Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual 95 estimate | 19/3 estimate 
as ENS Se SITE ea Be MOO PE ORR OU ly ET 
t : a , | 
1. Construction and equipping of hospitals .- 1S? RR $1, 990, 000 $4, 000, 000 
; 2. Medical care and treatment of veterans ____- | $239, 692 1, 1€0, 000 | 1, 861, 500 
Obligations incurred. ._-____-..-_------ bitine ies 239,692 | 3, 090,000 5, 861, 500 
" DOr eT Ses eS Aa ee Re rene Ce 2 OSLER PER Le, RON ees 
4 
9 Obligations by objects 
: 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
: | MTs tae RS ea ee ge iat oe Scere st 28 oA ae rey Je gamer Ee a te Wee $239, 692 
OF ‘ 
1992 RN abetted sein x halts depcedinncicd deine an pedis Sinldtnk do do aw U ca aagRMP ER. Ei en eS os 3, 090, 000 
(CONS RDAURLne RT sei etapa ane eaten AUC Gere Rahaman ar eile aes 5, 861, 500 
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Analysis of expenditures 


























| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year. .................---.-- $163, 000 $106, 517 $400, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year__.___.._.........._-...-- 239, 692 3, 090, 000 5, 861, 500 
402,692 | 3,196, 517 6, 261, 500 
Deduct: 

Unliquidated obligations, end of year 106, 517 400, 000 500, 000 

Adjustme’ts in obligations of prior years 8 ig seminal pases 4 ta i ania 
: | : 
Total expenditures___.._.............-. | 165, 575 2, 796, 517 5, 761, 500 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: ere ae 
Out of current authorizations ....................-...-...- 165, 575 700, 000 1, 341, 500 
Out of prior years authorizations..................... 2. oe | 2, 096, 517 4, 400, 000 





AUTOMOBILES AND OTHER CONVEYANCES FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Amounts available for obligation 








| 1951 actual 




















1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate... _..._._...----.-.---- Rane elevate Ot, tree to 52 So $5, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..__.._______- --=-----| TE IT hi iain vas ortutncc ah ke tabeatacaicie 
SUSHI coe in enc conecceanb oc 1, 172, 623 - Pi i Ne get 5, 000, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Purchase of automobiles and other vehicles: 
| RRB DAS SER SOR oy SEP Rain SR aii eg Mery PO ELC <a $1, 172, 628 
5, ERE a Sapo Sacto MER SL Pt ofa RRA LOST ith 5, 000, 000 


Obligation by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 























|) BRESAERRRSRERE EE Pe Tek CTS he ees ane ewe Cee Ss RR ee PM $1, 172, 623 
Be placa La Fee i tetth No ee Oded on oe Ree ome, ea She Spay 5, 000, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year_.____- Shade siicnk a asaieiits $1, 057, 899 oS te ee 
Obligations incurred during the year__.................-..-.-- RAI MOO ch cies ise $5, 000, 000 
; 2, 230, 522 1,424, 161 5, 000, 000 
Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_---..__- Ye uake RY Beep re yeige ng + iar Spee oe 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_.............-.-.--- 1, 424, 161 Epes: EAE ena 
Te si ig ey aa 620, 183 1, 424, 161 5, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: Les | al 
CUE OF CUTTORE SUNT TUMENOIE 8g. neck keer ncwsccencnons (LY ee 5, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations__..- tee era age Soh 274, 760 eG, ROR a 














Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. We have 
the pleasure of having with us this morning the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, represented by its very able and distinguished Administrator, 
General Carl Gray, Jr., and his most efficient staff. We have with 
us also Mr. Sam Moore, Judge Moore, budget officer; Mr. Baker, his 
assistant; Mr. Wells of the Estimates Division; Mr. Corbitt, Director 
of Foreign Relations Service; Mr. Birdsall, Assistant Administrator 
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of Legislation; Mr. Curtiss, Assistant Administrator, Contact and 
Administrative Services; Mr. Kelsey, Assistant Administrator, head 
of Finance; General Dryden, and he is entitled to a promotion, Assist- 
ant Administrator, head of Construction, Supply and Real Estate. 
1 do not know what we can do for our distinguished friend Howard 
here, who is getting a bad eye, he has been working too much; Judge 
Jarnagin, Chairman of the Board of Veterans Appeals; Judge Odom, 
Solicitor; Professor Stirling here, who has gone into the insurance 
business; Mr. Coile, Assistant Administrator, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and Education; Mr. Mason, Executive Assistant, Special Serv- 
ices; our very close friend, Dr. Joel T. Boone, Chief Medical Di- 
rector, Who is keeping the veterans well, Mr. Leyes, Program Analysis 
staff, who is also with the Department of Medicine and Surgery, Mr. 
Farris, Program Analysis staff, Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Have we overlooked anyone? 

Mr. Moore. We have an added starter, Mr. Monk, assistant to Mr. 
Coile. 

Mr. THomas. Yes; we have known Mr. Monk favorably for a long 
time. Weare delighted to have you with us, Mr. Monk. 

General, if you have a statement, or any one of your staff has a 
statement, we will be delighted to hear from you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Gray. Mr. Chairman, I have a very complete statement, 
and I should like to give you a portion of it verbally in order that I 
may Si you the over-all picture, may I be collegiate and say at the 
kick-off. 

I should like, therefore, to make the following statement, and to 
indicate that the entire statement, I believe, should be recorded, and 
I believe that the statement that I shall read is indicative of the gen- 
eral over-all picture, sir. 


1953 APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES 


The appropriation estimates of the Veterans’ Administration for 
the 1953 leek year are presented herewith in a total amount of $4,059,- 
173,500. This request is approximately $1,250,000,000 less than the 
amount actually obligated during fiscal year 1951 and approximately 
$327,000,000 less than appropriation requirements for the fiscal year 
1952. The requirements for the fiscal year 1952 are composed of ap- 
propriations to date of $4,091,211,220 and pending supplemental ap- 
propriation requests as included in the budget of the United States 
for fiscal year 1953 of $295,254,000, making a total requirement of 
$4,386,465,220 for the current fiscal year. With the exception of ap- 
proximately $30,000,000, which is necessary to meet the increased sal- 
aries provided by Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress, supple- 
mental requirements for the current year are needed for benefit pay- 
ments. The statement entitled “Comparative summary of appropria- 
tions and appropriation estimates” on page 1 of the justification and 
explanation of appropriation estimates presents the appropriation re- 
quirements for the 1952 and 1953 fiscal years by individual appropria- 
tion items. 
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ANNUAL DEFINITE APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTS 


The statement entitled “Summary Statement of All Annual Defi- 
nite Appropriation Accounts” which appears as page 1 in the book 
of charts accompanying the justification and explanation of appro- 
priation estimates presents the stauts of all annual definite appro- 
priation accounts (excluding trust accounts and revolving funds) 
for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 showing balances forwarded, 
adjustments, actual or estimated obligations for each fiscal year and 
appropriations available or estimated. A comparison of the total 
obligations for the 3 years discloses a decrease of approximately 
$215,000,000 from 1951 to 1952 and a further decrease of $1,070,000, 
000 from 1952 to 1953, so that estimated total obligations for fiscal 
year 1953 are approximately $1,285,000,000 less than actual obliga- 
tions incurred during the fiscal year 1951. The item which contributes 
a major portion of this large decrease is the “Readjustment benefits” 
appropriation, where obligations in fiscal year 1953 are expected to 
decrease over $850,000,000 from those for fiscal year 1952 and over 
$1,300,006,000 from those incurred in fiscal year 1951. All other 
major appropriation items with the exception of “Compensation and 
pensions” show decreases in estimated obligations from fiscal year 
1952 to fiscal year 1953. ‘The “Compensation and pensions” appro- 
priation continues to require an increasing appropriation each year 
due to the gradual increase in case load and the various public laws 
which increase the amount of payment to beneficiaries. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS BY EXPENDITURE AND MAJOR 
PURPOSE 


The statement which follows presents a summary of obligations by 
object of expenditure and by major purpose for all appropriations for 
the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 showing the estimated changes 
in requirements between fiscal years 1952 and 1953. The estimated 
requirements for fiscal year 1953 in the various direct benefit cate- 
gories are directly related to case loads which are based on a con- 
tinuation of present favorable economic conditions and employment 
opportunities and do not give effect to pending legislation that may 
affect the average amount of beneficiary payments or extend benefits 
to those veterans not covered by existing laws. 
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Cumparative statement of obligations—-All annual definite appropriation accounts 






(ercludes permanent appropriations, working funds, and trust accounts) by object 


of expenditure and major purpose (excluding revolving funds) 





reyes } 


09 
10 
1] 


Object of expenditure 









Services, supplies, and materials: 
Pers¢ nal services. _-- aie 
Travel, employee and benefici: ry - 


02 

03 Transportation of things. ..--._----- 
04 Communication services... ~_--.-- 
05 Rents and utilities services 

06 Printing and reproduction. __-.----- 


Other eontractual services........----| 
08 Supplies and materials. ws cneganst, SE 
Equipment........--- ESPs oe Oe 
Lands and structures 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Autos and other conveyances for disabled | 
veterans = 
Payments to States for administration of 
on-the-job training ___- 
Payments to States for administration of 
readjustment allowance program 
Payment for care Of veterans in State 
homes..___- 
Payment to U. 
surance Trust Fund____- 
Payment to National Service Life Insur- 
ance Trust Fund__- 
Payment to Republic of the Philippines: 
For hospital construction ____- 
For medical care and treatment of 
veterans_- 
Pensions, annuities, and insur: ance Tosses: 
Air Foree, Army, and Navy vensions.- 
Education and Training (Publie Law 
346) _._- HE GAOT ae a pa ae = 
Loan eu: wranty- eins 
Readiustment allowances 
Military and naval insurance - 
National service life insurance 
Servicemen’s indemnities appropr iation 
Statutory burials- a 
Tuition, supplies, ete. (Publie Law 16). 
Housing for disabled veterans ; 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 
Taxes and assessments - : 
Employees suggestion aw: ards. 





'S. Government Life In- 


Grand total, obligations 























| Increase (+-) or 


| decrease (—), 


| 
i 


l 
ae Obligations, | Obligations, | 
Beans — ’ | fiseal year fiscal year 
1951, actual | 1952, esti- 1953, esti- 
a ‘ mated! | mated 
| $619, 883, 601 $654, 505,057 | $651, 669, 359 | 
11, 517, 967 13, 573, 500 | 11, 870, 467 
4, 917, 167 5,988,029} 5, 129, 841 
3, 794, 062 3,974,631 | 3, 948, 794 
5, SSS 10, 235, 333 | 10, 409, 005 
2, 224, 000 | 2, 401, 000 
; 104, 246,852 | 99, 214, $64 
102, 929,654 | 106,571, 7&9 | 112,893,051 
17, 830,102 | 24,913,487 | 18, 892, 204 
83, 019, 562 | 97, 810, 853 | 67, 613, 322 
1, 172, 623 25, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
| 
3, 010, 425 3,013,862 | 2, 400, 000 
| 
2, 431, 897 1, 349, 601 | 929, 058 
| 
3, 528, 953 3,900,000 | 4, 095, 000 
| 
1, 200, 684 2,511,000} 2, 495, 000 
43, 354,002 | 233, 845, 200 53, 828, 840 
i 1, 990, 000 4, 000, 000 
239,692 | 1, 100, 000 1, 861, 500 
\2, 171, 172, 166 (2, 164, 671, 440 |2, 204, 351, 060 
1, 943, 349, 599 |1, 485, 544,663 | 624, 424, 264 
90, 108, 049 75, 749, 779 72, 544, 208 
8, 378, 449 5, 182, 649 1, 665, 528 
4, 749, 901 4, 589, 775 4, 445, 821 
940, 809 948, 829 924, 797 
or: 4, 879, 848 8, 715, 152 
13, 000, 966 13, 063, 000 13, 151, 000 
41, 702, 281 22, 065, 884 16, 253, 004 
6, 565, 260 5, 553, 400 3, 026, O85 
278, 0F9 1, 016, 709 1,617, 417 
41, 190 26, 000 40, 000 


i 


204, “668, S71 5, 080, 045, 








1953 over 1952 












— $2, 825, 698 
1,2 8, 033 





— 20, 000, 000 


—618, 862 


— 420, 543 


+ 195, 000 
— 16, 000 


— 180, 016, 360 


+2, 010, 000 
+761, 500 
+39, 679, 560 


—861, at 399 
—3, 205, 571 
—3, i I? 121 

— 148, 954 
— 24, 032 
+3, 835, 304 
‘tga’ 000 
—5, 812, 889 
—2, 527,315 
+600, 708 
+14. 000 





140 '4, 009, 809, 681 | —1, 070, 235, 459 
| i 











' Includes supplementals listed in Budget of United States, fiscal year 1953. 
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VA BEQUIREMENTS BY CATEGORIES 


The table which appears below distributes the total requirements of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to cash payments to veterans, services rendered to vet- 
erans, construction costs, and administration costs, and shows the percentage 
relationship of each of these categories to the total requirement: 

















Actual, fiscal Estimated, Estimated, 

year 1951 fiscal year 1952 | fiscal year 195: 

1. Benefits: 
See ESE RG I GIES pag SAT tha $4, 325, 685, 7: $4, 043, 605,467 | $3, 010, 824, 699 
(0). Gerviews condered .....- =. 597, 005, 609 673, 134, 619 695, 274, 050 
ene weet ee 4, 922, 691,398 | 4,716,740,086 | 3, 706, 098, 744 
2. eG ss ee 267, 254, 850 235, 368, 001 205, 492, 200 
3. Capital additions and improvements_______._..____-- 104, 722, 623 127, 987, 053 98, 218, 732 
4. Grand total all annual appropriation accounts__| 5, 294, 668,871 | 5, 080,045, 140 4, 009, 809, 681 











Percentage to grand total all obligations against annual appropriation accounts 























| 
Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
951 1952 1953 
1. Benefits: 

ae Mens BN oF eS a Rees 81.7 79.6 75.1 

(6) Services rendered mors sae 11.3 13.3 a. 
Subtotal benefits...._._.____- see oe hepa A ES Sa 93.0 92.9 92.4 
2. Administrative costs......_.._...__-...-- SS ee 6 eee ae 5.0 4.6 5.1 
3. Capital additions and improvements...__......._..-.--.-----.-.- 2.0 2.5 2.5 
4 Grand total all annual appropriation accounts_....__...-._- 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 





Mr. Tuomas. Between 92 and 93 percent of the cost of the Veterans’ 
Administration program year by year goes to benefits? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

General Gray. The veterans get the benefit to that extent. 

Mr. Puiiurrs. How much ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Between 92 and 93 percent. 


BENEFITS—CASH PAYMENTS 


General Gray. The amounts shown under this heading include pay- 
ments to veterans or in their behalf for pensions, compensation, insur- 
ance, tuition, supplies, equipment, subsistence allowance, readjust- 
ment allowance, statutory burials, housing grants, and home loan 
guaranties. Also included in this category is the cost of automobiles 
for disabled veterans. The large reduction in direct benefit costs is 
due primarily to the sharp decline in the number of veterans in train- 
ing under the provisions of Public Law 346. The average number 
of trainees expected during fiscal year 1953 is approximately 491,000, 
which is a reduction of over 1,000,000 from the average experienced 
in fiscal year 1951 and is approximately 685,000 below the average 
expected in fiscal year 1952. Payments to veterans for pensions and 
compensation are the only type of direct benefit payments which are 
expected to increase to any appreciable extent in fiscal year 1953 over 
prior years. This increase is based primarily on an increase in average 
case load from 3,032,637 experienced in fiscal year 1951 to approxi- 
mately 3,095,000 in fiscal year 1952 and to approximately 3,179,000 in | 
fiscal year 1953. 
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The President’s budget for fiscal year 1953 contains proposed sup- 
lementals for later transmission in a total amount of $175,000,000. 
hese supplementals are based on pending legislation to increase pay- 

ments to various beneficiaries (“Compensation and pensions” appro- 

priation, $100,000,000) and the extension of education and training 
benefits to veterans of the Korean conflict (“Readjustment benefits” 
appropriation, $75,000,000). ‘These additional amounts are not in- 
cluded in this statement or supporting justification. 


BENEFITS—-SERVICES RENDERED 


Included in this classification are the costs of beneficiary travel, 
counseling services, and medical care and treatment of veterans in- 
cluding such supporting services as medical research and education 
and training. The increase in this category is directly related to the 
increasing patient loads and the increasing number of hospital and 
domiciliary beds available. The additional number of available hos- 
pital beds results from the activation of new hospitals constructed 
under the authority contained in the “Hospital and domiciliary fa- 
cilities” appropriation. As of June 30, 1951, there were 151 hospitals 
and 16 domiciliary facilities in operation. The present schedule 
contemplates the activation of 10 new hospitals and one domiciliary 
facility in fiscal year 1952 and 20 new hospitals during fiscal year 
1953. During these fiscal years it is planned to close eight of our old 
hospitals, making a net increase for the period of 22 hospitals and one 
domiciliary facility, or a total of 173 hospitals and 17 domiciliary 
facilities in operation on June 30, 1953. The total authorized beds 
as of June 30, 1951, was 137,704 of which 119,736 were located in hos- 
pitals and 17,968 in domiciliary facilities. 

Estimated average authorized beds in all VA hospitals and dom- 
iciliary facilities for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953 are 138,297 and 
147,436, respectively. In fiscal year 1952, 120,229 are located in hos- 
pitals and 18,068 in domiciliary facilities. In fiscal year 1953 the esti- 
mated distribution is 129,280 in hospitals and 18,156 in domiciliary 
facilities. 
ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


The total administrative expenses required for supervising and 
directing all the activities of the Veterans’ Administration are in- 
cluded in this category. As indicated by the preceding table these 
costs have been reduced in fiscal year 1953 by approximately $30,000,- 
000 from those required for the current year and by over $60,000,000 
from fiscal year 1951 even though average salaries have been increased 
due to pay-raise legislation. 

The Veterans’ Administration operated 576 stations as of December 
31, 1951, including the central office in Washington, D. C. Included 
in this total are 8 district offices, 55 regional offices, 126 hospitals, 28 
centers (2 district-regional office centers, 13 hospital-regional office 
centers, 13 hospital-domiciliary centers), 3 domiciliary facilities, 345 
VA offices, 3 supply depots, 2 forms depots, 1 records center and 2 spe- 
cial offices. Of the 152 installations with hospital facilities, 98 were 
G. M. and 8S. hospitals, 34 were NP hospitals and 20 were TB hospitals. 
It is not expected that any major increases will be made during the 
fiscal years 1952 or 1953 in the number of stations in operation other 
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than the addition of new hospitals. The present: operating plans of 
the Veterans’ Administration indicate a reduction in the number of 
installations to be operated in fiscal year 1953 due to the consolidation 
of insurance activities and the policy of closing VA offices as the con- 
tact workload in the area serviced falls below a level consistent with 
the expense of operation, It is expected that the consolidation of in- 
surance activities which has permitted the closing of three district 
offices will result in the closing of six more of these installations by the 
end of the current fiscal year. The number of VA offices was reduced 
from 461 to 345 during the year ended December 31, 1951, and is ex- 
pected to be reduced further to approximately 190 by June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Prius. You mean that you are going to close three more by 
June 30 of this calendar year? 

General Gray. By June 30 of this calendar year we will have con- 
solidated at Fort Snelling the Chicago and the Seattle offices, and at 
Denver the St. Louis and Oakland offices. 

Mr. Puitiies. You can testify to that later. T was just naking sure 
it was this June 30th. 


EMPLOYMENT 


General Gray. Yes, sir. The total number of persons on a full-time 
equivalent basis employed by the Veterans’ Administration as of De- 
cember 31, 1951, was 172,765, of which 170,790 were paid from appro- 
priated funds and 1,975 from the Canteen Service revolving fund. 
Out of the 170,790 employees paid from appropriated funds, 170,302 
were paid from the “Administration, medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services” appropriation and 488 from the “Hospital and domi- 
ciliary facilities” appropriation. As of the end of the month prior to 
my appointment as Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs (Dee. 31, 1947) 
the total number of persons employed by the Veterans’ Administration 
was 195,054, of which 192,950 were paid from the appropriation for 
administrative expenses. 

Although this reduction of over 22.000 in the number of employees 
during my 4-year period as Administrator indicates the progress 
made toward increased efficiency and economical operation, the de- 
crease in personal services is even more significant when it is remem- 
bered that the number of hospitals and domiciliary facilities operated 
by the Veterans’ Administration increased from 126 to 155 during this 
same 4-year period. The total employment requirements of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration are expected to remain on approximately the 
December 31, 1951, level through the balance of the fiscal year 1952 and 
the fiscal year 1953 even though further reductions in administrative 
personnel are planned as additional personnel required to operate new 
medical facilities will offset these reductions. We are diligently con- 
tinuing our prosecution of plans and programs for management im- 
provement and work simplification in a determined effort to secure 
more value for each dollar spent for the cost of administering the vari- 
ous programs for the benefit of veterans and their dependents. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF 13 DISTRICT OFFICES INTO 4 






I have recently ordered the consolidation of the 13 district offices of 
Veterans’ Administration into four such offices to be located at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Ft. Snelling, Minn.; Denver, Colo.; and some southern 
city yet to be determined where Government space is available. These 
offices conduct. national service life insurance and death claims func- 
tions. This decision was made as a result of a long-range study which 
indicated that service to the veteran would not be impaired and that 
a savings to the Government would be realized. The first of these 
consolidations involving Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond 
and Columbus is now nearly completed at Philadelphia, and the re- 
sults are satisfactory. Service to the veteran has not been noticeably 
interrupted by the moves and the actual personnel savings exceed our 
initial expectations. It is presently planned to complete the consoli- 
dation of Chicago, Fort Snelling, and Seattle at Fort Snelling; St. 
Louis, Denver, and Oakland at Denver; and Atlanta with Dallas as 
previously indicated as soon as space is available. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1953 represent the minimum re- 
quired to operate the programs affected after the above consolidations 
are completed. 




















CAPITAL ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 






Included in this classification are the estimated costs for the various 
programs authorized and requested under the “Hospital and doii- 
ciliary facilities” appropriation and “Major alterations, improve- 
ments and repairs” appropriation, including funds for major re- 
habilitation and modernization projects. The continuance of the new 
hospital construction program, which will result in 174 Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals in operation at the completion of the pro- 
gram, constitutes a major portion of the requirements under this head- 
ing. Also included in this category is $15,000,000 for the fiscal vear 
1953 to be used for modernization projects. This amount represents 
the initial request for a program that must be continued if modern 
hospital facilities are to be available for the care of veteran patients. 
Many of the hospital and domiciliary facilities now being operated 
by the Veterans’ Administration are not modern in any degree. Over 
50 were constructed, at least in part, prior to 1928, and many of the 
buildings were constructed as early as the 1870's. Excluding facilities 
currently authorized for replacement, more than 47 percent of the 
buildings (i. e., 4,000 out of 8,340 buildings) representing approxi- 
mately 13.7 million square feet or 18.5 percent of the total area 
occupied are either of temporary construction or are over 50 years 
old. Eighty-one of our stations have over 1,500 nonfireresistant 
buildings that are used or oceupied by patients or domiciliary 
members. 
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JUSTIFICATION AND EXPLANATION OF APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES 


The justification and explanation of appropriation estimates fur- 
nished herewith consists of two parts: (1) a narrative justification for 
each of the various appropriations containing a detailed explanation 
of the factors, such as number of veterans receiving the various direct 
benefit pape average costs per beneficiary, number of veterans 
expected to receive hospital and out-patient care, and so forth, used in 
the computation of appropriation estimates, and (2) a book of state- 
ments and charts of a size too large to be included in either the narra- 
tive justification of this statement. In view of the detailed information 
presented in these two books my comments in this statement are con- 
fined to the over-all aims and objectives of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the significance of present and expected trends in workloads 
and the progress which I believe we are making in administering 
the numerous and complex programs for which the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is responsible. 

This concludes my general statement with reference to the total 
appropriation requirements of the Veterans’ Administration. I have 
an additional statement relative to requirements for administrative 
expenses which may be inserted in the record if the committee so de- 
sires. The Chief Medical Director and the various Assistant Admin- 
istrators of the Veterans’ Administration who are here with me will 
explain further the program and appropriation requirements for 
those services under their jurisdiction and will be glad to furnish any 
additional information you may request. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a very nice statement, General. 


OUTLOOK WITH REFERENCE TO INCREASED BENEFITS 


I wish you would briefly address yourself to this question, namely, 
the prospective outlook in the immediate future with reference to 
increased benefits to the veteran population and the approximate cost 
of those increases in benefits. 

General Gray. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I understand your ques- 
tion, are you anticipating the increased veteran load by virtue of the 
Korean situation ? 

Mr. TuomAs. No, I am talking about the increase in benefits. Of 
course, you may address yourself to that question also, as to what the 
anticipated increase in workload is over any given period of time 
and, of course, we realize that those figures must be subject to change. 
because you do not know what the casualty lists will be, but you cer- 
tainly have some broad general idea of the increased workload due 
to the Korean war. 

The first question was: What is the thinking of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration with reference to increased benefits, regardless of which 
classification they may come in, direct benefits for the veterans or 
benefits for dependents of the veterans of whatever categories may 
be involved. 

General Gray. Well, as far as the Administrator is personally con- 
cerned he is conscious of the fact that there are many bills which have 
been introduced into the Veterans’ Committee. Just what will come 
from them he is not conscious. He has made reports on numerous 
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bills, and after I get through with this general comment, if you want 
more detail Mr. Birdsall can give you specifically those pending 
pieces of legislation. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD DUE TO THE KOREAN SITUATION 


The question of the Korean sitaution, as it affects us is, may I say, 
twofold. 

In the first place, the Administrator felt at the time of the out- 
break of the Korean incident and the beginning of casualties that 
there was a classification of patients that did not justify the armed 
services in building up a medical department to care for, namely, 
those who could not be returned to duty, like the blind, the paraplegic, 
and the double and triple amputees, and.so forth, and since that type 
of patient, in reality, fell to the Veterans’ Administration’s care he 
recommended to the Secretary of Defense, and secured the approval of 
the President, that those types of categories, which was later extended 
to include the TB patients and the NP patients, should be turned 
over to the Veterans’ Administration pending their separation from 
the services by the respective departments of national defense. 

The last figure that I have in my mind, and if someone has a later 
figure I wish they would supply it, is that about 2,700 such patients 
fave been turned over to the Veterans’ Administration for care, and 
we have placed them in our 2 places such as the Paraplegic 
Center, the Eye Center, and so forth. 

It may please you to know that 2 weeks ago Monday the Adminis- 
trator visited the Brooklyn Hospital where there were something 
like 40 Korean marines, and one of the greatest satisfactions that has 
ever come to his attention is the fact that he saw walking across the 
ward floor a double amputee, one who had had his new prosthetic 
legs for just 4 days, and there was another one who was walking 
after having them on for the second day. 

In other words, the care and attention being given to those un- 
fortunate boys was a most pleasing thing, and the manner in which 
they accepted them and learned how to walk with those new legs 
was the outstanding thing that he has seen in some time. 

It is my best judgment and belief that all of the World War IT 
benefits have been given to the Korean veterans with the exception 
of the so-called bill of rights, of Public Law 346. There are, as I 
say, several laws up in committee, or several suggested laws pending 
in committee. As to what those laws may be as ultimately enacted, 
| do not know, and you will remember my statement was that under 
these circumstances no amount was included in our budget estimate 
because we had no knowledge to believe or reason to know what might 
come from those proposed pieces of legislation. 


TRANSFERS AND BED RESERVATIONS IN VA HOSPITALS FOR MILITARY 
PATIENTS 


Mr. Tuomas. As the matter now stands, by virtue of the agreement 
between the Secretary of National Defense and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration some 2,700 members of the armed services have been 
transferred to Veterans’ Administration medical facilities pending 
the time when they actually become veterans. 
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General Gray. Yes, pending their separation from the service by 
retirement or medical discharge. 

Mr. THomas. Is that figure on the increase, and if so, what is ap- 
proximately the month by month figure ? 

General Gray. The following table shows the month by month 
transfers of patients: 


Transfers and bed reservations in VA hospitals for military patients, July 1950- 
December 1951 


| | | 








} 
General | 
Month Total medical and | NP TB 
| surgical — | 
| 
“erin i tere s Mangan ene 
WOON 8 ori ge SAR Tee Cee 2,971 | 1,050 | 896 | 1, 025 
1950—July gblsacss ba se heet rabeaen censeced 3 | 2 | 0 | 1 
pS EET FE RE OE: Sie: -| 85 | 11 | 10 | 4 
Se tember. - Sciam asedibekwaes] 79 | 15 8} 56 
Mca ae ay, ee EP ae ae EAR ny Bee 153 | 7 33 | 113 
November - _- a re ‘ | 66 3 4 | 59 
SPOOOWINOE.. 2. 5. S22 ct CR, 2a oe 113 | 33 21 | iv 
1951—Janary_....__- ET a ORE 75 | 10 | 21 | i 
Febroary. _____- pits § em aat 61 | 7 15 | 39 
BION 3a. eee eT sk Sta do ook 111 | 22 28 | 6] 
Avril , : 177 | 54 59 | 4 
May. eee alae edeee] 215 85 70 | 60 
pe ae ee . eons 231 75 78 | 7s 
Sates 2: eA: 73 2o4 267 | 105 64 | Os 
Aug"st jie SES EE NAS eae ee ee 331 | 159 132 | 40) 
Se»tember. . : 233 | 100 | 81 | 2 
October : ans 287 138 | 101 | is 
November | 283 121 | 99 63 
103 72 | 2h 
| 


December... er 5 os 201 | 


It has not, Mr. Chairman, been as rapid as we had hoped for, and 
we have urged the various departments of national defense to turn 
those patients over to us because we have facilities for caring for them 
and the talent, the capacity, and the doctors and the therapists to give 
them the type of attention that they require. 

Mr. Tomas. Over and above that 2,700 figure, how many of these 
service people are now in military and medical facilities undergoing 
treatment that eventually will come over to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for further care and attention ? 

General Gray. The only figure I have on that, and that, of course, 
is a national-defense figure, and I will try to secure it for you if you 
want me to, is from the published reports both on the air and in the 
papers that there are in excess of 100,000 casualties. 

Mr. Tuomas. And of that number you have only received around 
> percent ¢ 

General Gray. Yes; around 3 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. Around 3,000 of them. 

General Gray. That is right. 


KOREAN VETERAN BENEFITS AND COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Addressing yourself again to the question of the pros- 
pective increased benefits to the veterans and its dollar cost on an 
annual basis, now just what has been done for the Korean veterans in 
ihe way of benefits / 

General Gray. Mr. Birdsall, will you give the committee the legisla- 
tion that has been passed ¢ . 
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’e by Mr. Birpsauu. As to the Korean veterans and their dependents the 
legislation thus far enacted has given to them generally all of the 

ins benefits afforded to World War II veterans and their “dependents, ; 
with the exception that the Korean veterans are not eligible for the 

onth education and training benefits under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, and the guaranty “of loans for home, farm, and business purposes, 

ion and for readjustment allowances, 

- Mr. Tuomas. Let us put those three exceptions in more understand- 
able order. One is for business and farm loans, the other is the 52-20 
club? 

B Mr. Brrpsauu. Yes, sir. 

4 Mr. Tuomas. And what is the other? 
ie Mr. Birpsaty, Education and training. 

— ia Mr. Tuomas. What are the benefits that the veterans have been 
6) 6 eoaflorded ¢ 

io Mr. Brepsatn. All of the Public Law 16 benefits. 

_— Mr. Tuomas. In other words, you have taken care of the disabled ¢ 
s a Mr. Brpsatn. Yes. 

, @ Mr. Tuomas. Disabled from combat ¢ 

64 Mr. Birpsauy. Yes. 

4 Mr. Tuomas. And the education and training benefits have not been 
* FF given to them? 

2 Mr. Brrpsatt, However, Mr. Chairman, there are bills pending 
3 before the Committee on Veterans Affairs 

> @ Mr. Tomas. Let us deal with what has been passed. 

4 Mr. Birvsaun. Yes, sir. 
and & Mr. Tuomas. What is the prospective cost on an annual basis of 
urn a giving to the service-connected disabled these benefits, such as educa- 
en 3 tion and training ¢ 
em 4 Mr. Brrpsatn. | do not have that. figure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THomas. That is a continuation of Public Law 16? 

lane Mr. Birpsavy. ‘That is correct. : 

ing Mr. 1 HOMAS. What is the prospective cost of that? 

as 3 General Gray. I believe Mr. Coile can answer that. 

q Mr. Come. The cost for 1953 is included in the request for appropri- 
se, fae 2U10n. wage e , 
beds Mr. Promas. $50 million this year? — 
the Mr. Come, No, sir, I do not think it runs that high, sir. It is 

lumped in with our appropriation for vocational and rehabilitation 
oe training. 
1952 DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION REQUEST UNDER PUPLIC LAW 346 

a Mr. Tuomas, Is that the one you are asking a deficiency for? 

g Mr. Corte. No, sir, the deficiency is for World War II veterans. 

4 Mr. Tuomas. That is bec: ause of the increase in benefits provided this 

4 last year for them and their dependents, is it not / 

a Mr. Corte. No, sir, the deficiency appropriation I am referring to, 
oS- and which is with us today is because of the large number of World 
an ; War II veterans who are pursuing courses under Public Law 346, a 
in @ much larger number than was anticipated in the estimates presented 

~ to Congress last year. 

la- Mr. Tuomas. Is that $50 million / 








93850—52—pt. 3——14 
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: eins nein No, sir, it is about $148 million for the current year, as 
recall. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is one clasification, go ahead, General. 

General Gray. Mr. Chairman, frankly, the contemplated increase 
over the current budget or appropriation was brought about by virtue 
of the provision of the law which specified a date by which they must 
be in training in order to get within their entitlement. We had a 
greater increase in the number who were registered and in training 
on that date than we had anticipated we would have, and that, in 
reality, is the cause for the deficiency appropriation that we speak of. 

Mr. Tuomas. It has nothing to do with the extension of Public Law 
16, as far as the Korean situation is concerned ? 

General Gray. That is correct. That is due to the increased regis- 
tration of World War II veterans who, under the law, had to be in 
training by a certain date in order to get their entitlement. 


ANTICIPATED COSTS OF ‘EXTENDING FULL BENEFITS TO KOREAN VETERANS 


Mr. Tromas. What is the anticipated cost per year, as best you can 
estimate it, for the extension of Public Law 16, namely, service-con- 
nected injuries, as far as Korea is concerned ? 

General Gray. We will give you that figure in a second. 

Mr. Baxer. As far as the amount included in this estimate goes, Mr. 
Chairman, for the fiscal year 1953 very few of those veterans are ex- 
pected to be in training during the current year, or the coming fiscal 
year. 

Mr. TuHomas. What is the anticipated cost of extension, of giving to 
the Korean veterans full benefits under what we call 346, the GI bill 
of rights, namely, for home loans, education and training, making it 
applicable to all of them as well as service-connected disability ? 

Mr. Brrosatu. Mr. Chairman, the Veterans’ Administration fur- 
nished a report on a bill which is predicated on a study made by the 
Bureau of the Budget of H. R. 5040, and the companion bill is Senate 
1940. In connection with that report there was a schedule of esti- 
mates beginning with the first fiscal year following its enactment. 
That bill, by the way, contained certain limitations and restrictions in 
the present program as it would be applicable to Korean veterans. 
That can be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you remember the dollar mark on it, what the esti- 
mate was in dollars? 

Mr. Core. Of course, depending how early the legislation becomes 
law the load we have in 1953 might vary. Ifthe enactment of it would 
occur in the spring of 1952 we estimate that there would be an average 
of 225,000 veterans in training during the fiscal year 1953. The cost 
during the fiscal year 1953 in that event would be approximately 
$246,180,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. No part of that anticipated cost is reflected in this 
1953 budget? 

Mr. Come. No, sir; none of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, Congress passed last September an extension of 
the program “Automobiles and other conveyances for disabled veter- 
ans.” What is the anticipated cost of that bill, assuming that the 
Korean amputees will be added to it ? 
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Mr. Baker. That is in a supplemental request. 
Mr. THomas. At present, they are not included in it? 
Mr. Baxer. The supplemetnal request pending before the Bureau of 
the Budget, which I think will be before Congress very soon, is $25,- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year, and $5,000,000 in 1953. We have 
only those included in this budget estimate. 

Mr. Tuomas. But, as the matter stands today, the Korean amputees 
are not included in the Automobile Act, are they @ 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are they included in that? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the anticipated cost for automobiles alone in 
1952 is in the neighborhood of $25 million ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. And $5 million additional in 1953. We do not know to 
what extent that may be sufficient. It will depend on the number of 
amputees resulting from the Korean conflict. 



















INCREASES IN SERVICE-CON NECTED COMPENSATION FOR DISABILITY OR DEATH 










Mr. Tuomas. Is there any other pending legislation that is likely to 
be enacted affecting cost to the Veterans’ Administration that the 
Administartor has any knowledge of ¢ 

Mr. BirpsaLi. We also make reference to the budget message of the 
President in which he recommended specific increases in service- 
connected compensation for disability or death. 

An amount has been set aside, as I understand it, for the fiscal year 
1953 with reference to that particular proposal, which would probably 
be related to the bill which has passed the House. Bill H. R. 4394, 
Kighty-second Congress has already passed the House and is pending 
in the Senate, which would carry an over-all average of about an 8.7 
percent increase on the service-connected disabilities and deaths. 

Mr. Tuomas. Dollarwise, how much would that amount to a year in 
increases 

Mr. Baker. The President’s budget predicted a cost of $100 mil- 
lion for 1953 for that type of legislation. 



















ANTICIPATED TOTAL COSTS FOR ADDITIONAL BENEFITS TO VETERANS 





Mr. THomas. So, wrapping it all up in one epproximate figure, 
what is the anticipated cost for additional benefits, and for the inelu- 
tion of the additional veterans who are not drawing those benefits, for 
the years ahead, namely, the years 1953, 1954, and 1955, and so forth? 
What is that additional cost? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, with the estimate based on the factors 
that we have discussed, approximately $350 million for 1953 and 
probably more if the total load increases subsequent to that. 

Mr. Tuomas. A minimum of $350 million more than is now antic- 
ipated, as far as this budget is concerned ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Mr. Opom. That is, assuming that the legislation which has been 
discussed is enacted in substantially this form. 

Mr. Tuomas. $246 million is for educational benefits ? 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Opom. However, on that point, that $100 million increase jn 
compensation would apply to World War II and World War I dis- 
ability cases also, so that it would not be related entirely to the 
Korean conflict. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your figure of $350 million is quite a modest estimate. 
The increase in benefits alone for World War I and World War II 
veterans and their dependents will be in the neighborhood of $100 
million, and your inclusion of the Korean veterans under the GI bill 
will be about $250 million. Then you have your automobiles for dis- 
abled veterans, and so forth, and then when you add administrative 
expenses to it, it would be nearer to $450 million a year rather than 
$350 million. 

Mr. Corte. I am not sure that I made plain that $246 million | 
referred to is in the fiscal year 1953. That is not the ultimate cost of 
the bill because the full impact would not be felt in the fiscal year 
1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; we realize that, but it is $246 million in your 
service-connected disabilities under Public Law 16. 

Mr. Comer. They are included in the present budget. 

Mr. THomas. What is that figure ? 

Mr. Corre. It is not broken down between Korean and World War 
II veterans. 

Mr. Thomas. What is an approximate figure ? 

Mr. Coirr. It is comparatively minor. I think, as I recall the 
figures, that we anticipate about 8,000 veterans taking vocational 
rehabilitation training. If that should be true it would be about 
$1,300 or $1,400 per year per case. 

Mr. Baker. Or approximately $10 million or $11 million. 

Mr. THomas. Between $10,500,000 and $11 million. T believe you 
set that figure out in your justifications. So that it is really going up. 
is it not? 

OVERCOMING OBSOLESCENCE OF PLANT 


General Gray. Yes, sir, and there is one other figure in there, Mr. 
Chairman, that, likewise, I would like to have you give careful con 
sideration to, and that is that question of the $15 million which is in 
there for overcoming obsolescence of plant. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will take that up later, General. 


MAJOR ALTERATIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, AND REPAIRS 


I notice you have some new language to take care of your minor 
repairs and alterations or rehabilitation. In other words, you have a 
program that is comparable with the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Administration in scope, but not in amount. The program is for 
improvements and repairs to hospital and domiciliary facilities where 
the cost of a project does not exceed $250,000. 

General Gray. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Tuomas. Judge Moore, you have certainly supplied the com- 
mittee with some very inclusive tables, and the meat is here. I found 
a few words lacking, but maybe you can supply those words. 
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Mr. Moore. The gentlemen on my right, I think, can supply those 
words, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Tuomas. The tables are here. 












COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS AND ESTIMATES 





Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record, insert table 1 showing 
a comparative summary of appropriations and estimates for the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953 by your major programs starting with 
1,000, through your medical program, namely 8,000, and on down. 
(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 




















Comparative summary of appropriations and appropriation estimates (ercluding 
trust accounts) 









Fiscal year 1952 






Appropria- | Increase (+-) 







4 tion esti- or de- 
a Supple- mate for crease (—) 
. Appro- | mentals Total | fiscal year 1943 over 

priated | required | (estimate) | 1953 | 1952 






(estimate) 
















ANNUAL DEFINITE APPROPRIATIONS 










Administration, medical, hospital and | 













a domiciliary services ............---- $873, 105, 770) $30. 254, 000) $903, 359, 770, $895, 000, 000) —$8, 359, 770 
gy Compensation and pensions. --_----.--|2, 112, 230,000, 42, C00. 000/2, 154, 230. 000 2, 204, 351, 000) +-5C, 121, 000 
Ee Readjustment benefits _...| 861, 640,000 148, 000, 000 1, 009, 640, 000, 698, 634, 000 —311, 006, 000 
P Veterans miscellaneous benefits......_.| 21, 060.370 ...-| 21,060,370 27, 206, 000' +6, 145, 630 
4 Military and naval insurance. __- 6, 000, 000 __. 6, 000, 000 6, 854, 000 +854. 000 
iz National service life insurance - 183,570,000 50, 000,000) 233,570,000! 54, 072, 000: —179, 498, 000 
x Servicemen’s indemnity appropriation 5, C00, 000 fi ge: 5, 000, 00C §, 595, 000) +38, 595, 000 
Grants to Republic of the Philippines 1, 100, 000 hig eae 1, 100, 000 1, 861, 500 +761, 500 
Hospital and domiciliary facilities ....| 27, 505, 080 27,505, O80) 153, 600, 000) +126, 094, 920 
Major alterations, improvements and 
repairs | te  eidaiocares 4,000,000 +4, 000, 000 
Autos and other conveyances for dis- 
ao 





abled veterans. ae : aE 2 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 060 5. 000, 000 —20, 000, 000 





Total annual definite appro- 
priations______- ies 4, 091, 2 





220) 295, 254, 000 4, 386, 465, 220 4. 059, 173, 500 —327, 291, 720 









PERMANENT INDEFINITE APPROPRIA- | 
TIONS SPECIAL ACCOUNTS 











Replacement of personal property sold OO, O00). 252. dsea. 60, 000 50, 000 —10, 000 





Total general and special appro- 
priations. _.- 4, O91, 271, 220, 295. 254, 000 4, 386, 5 


25, 220 4, 059, 223. 500 —327, 301, 220 









Mr. Tuomas. This table shows that for the fiscal year 1952 you 
had a total estimate of $4.386,465,220, and for 1953 you seek $4, OS ),- 
173,500, a decrease for 1953 over 1952 of approxim: itely $327 291,01 V0, 







ApMINIsTRATION, Mepican, HosprraL, AnD Domicriary Services 






PERSONAL SERVICES 






I think it would be well to insert the table on page + also, Mr. Re- 
porter, at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Tuomss. This table shows that for the fiscal year 1952, among 
other things, you had 171,875 employees and for 1953 you seek 170,569 
employees, which is a decrease of 1,306 employees. This table gives 
a pretty complete sig of it. 

General Gray. Mr. Chairman, that is notwithstanding the increased 
number of employees required for the new hospital installations. 













OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 















q Mr. Tuomas. Which table is it, Mr. Moore, that shows your other 
~ objects, not by separate programs, but in total. 

4 Mr. Wetts. The one on page 3 shows a comparison of obligations 
by objects. 

4 Mr. Tuomas. Yes. Insert the table on page 3, Mr. Reporter. 





(The matter referred to is as follows :) 





Administration, medical, hospital, and domiciliary services—Comparison of 
obligations, by objects (totals) 












| Increase (+) 


| 
| | 
| Estimated, | Estimated, | or 













































Actual, | 
A Object of expenditure | fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal vear | decrease (—) 
x - | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 over 
| | 1952 
| 
01 Personal services: | 
Average employment. - Uirabecpes eS Lit 177, 949 171, 875 170, 569 —1, 306 
Salary cost (gross). ........_.....-_-----| $624, 830,421 | $663, 170, 557 | $660, 683, 525 — $2, 487, 032 
02 Travel: | 
TRON a disse os 5 nl 4, 496, 571 5, 253, 921 | 4, 707, 567 — 546, 354 
_ pS ERS Oe ee 6, 890, 603 8,178,779 | _7, 058, 800 —1, 119, 979 
q 03 Transportation of things: 'a* iv 
a Shipment of bodies_.......-.....-..-.-- 174, 327 200, 000 | qe" 172,100 | — 27, 900 
a 6 IG ESS aE: , oul 4, 494, 095 5, 518, 429 | 4, 667, 741 —850, 68S 
a 04 Communication services...................| 3, 760,470 3,944,731 | 3, 922, 794 —21, 937 
x 045 Rents and utilities. .__.____- : Si acate 14, 649, 871 10, 209, 433 | 10, 383, 005 +173, 572 
2. 06 Printing and reproduction deta see 2, 944, 309 2, 220, 000 | 2, 400, 000 +180, 000 
E 07 Other contractual services: wes va a 
g Medical and dental fees..............--| 39, 529, 930 44,037,000 | 40,445, 500 —3, 591, 500 
3 to | the ae: BS ya ee Ree | 66,863,189 | 57, 503, 252 56, 052, 464 —1, 450, 788 
08 Supplies and materials: i * 
PROCURING agin ck aka ces cens 50,998,743 | 48, 046, 155 50, 815, 050 +2, 768, 895 
Ose ass. a okae axa 49,734,621 | 55,499, 604 57, 503, 001 +2, 003, 397 
Z 09 Equipment . iia ches : time! 7, 382, 912 9, 313, 487 7, 572, 178 —1, 741, 309 
E 10 Lands and structures... ee 455, 953 251, 850 417, 400 +165, 550 
¥ 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 8, 971, 278 8, 263, 463 7, 424, 058 —839, 405 
E 13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities . 41, 190 26, 000 40, 000 +14, 000 
a 15 ‘Taxes and assessments (FIC A) j 259, 046 | 986, 409 1, 561, 317 +-574, 90S 
: Less charges for quarters, subsistence, and } 
lodging we ep aes —11, 957,472 | —14, 847,300 | —16, 386, 500 —1, 539, 200 
Total obligations—all programs _.| 864, 520,057 | 899, 440, 000 —8, 335, 770 
Transfer to GSA Sh Sule gtk Sa Ap ‘ ik +880, 065 | +7, 7! —7, 758 
Reimbursements... _........---- Feet Se _.| —3,168,824 | —4,423,758 | —4, 440,000 —16, 242 
Prior-year balance reappropriated __- ; —179, 000 | - ; ; a 
Proposed supplemental (pay increases)... ._--- es _...-| —30, 254,000 |. Fe +30, 254, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings |... ._-- | +18, 312, 502 : 
Total appropriation ._..................._| 880,364,800 | 873,105,770 | 895,000,000 | +21,8°4, 230 











_ Mr. Tomas. This includes personal services and the other ob- 
jects, 





PERSONAL SERVICES 
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The personal-services cost alone for 1952 was $663.170.557 against 
3660,683,525 for 1953, which shows a decrease of $2,487,032. 





RATIO OF PERSONAL SERVICES TO TOTAL APPROPRIATION 


What proportion is your total personnel cost of your total appro- 
priation’ Have you figures that out, Mr. Moore ? 

Mr. Moore. It is around 70 or 80 percent. 

Mr. Baker. Slightly over 70 percent. 

Mr. ‘Tuomas. Is it? 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 

Mr. Moorr. No; I do not think that is right. You asked what 
the administrative payroll expense was compared to the total appro- 
priation ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Your total appropriation for 1953 is $4,059,173,500, 
and you have a salary cost here of $660,683,525 for 1953. 

General Gray. In round figures we figure that the cost of adminis- 
tration was 514 cents out of each appropriated dollar. 

Ott the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Baker. The salaries would be, roughly, 1.6 percent of the 
grand total as I figure it. 

Mr. Tuomas. No; it figures about 16 percent. 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. Tuomas. Taking your other objects here, travel is broken down 
into two parts. Your employee travel bill for 1952 was $5,253,921 as 
against $4,707,567 for 1953, or a decrease of $546,354 for 1953. 

Now, your beneficiary travel for 1952 is $8,178,779 against a total 
of $7,058,800 for 19538. That is a decrease of $1,119,979 for 1953. 

Now, do you have in here, Judge Moore, in any one place in the 
budget a justification for your other -objects outside of personal 
services’ I could not find it. I know it is scattered throughout the 
justifications by programs, but I mean do you have it in any one con- 
solidated place / 

Mr. Baker. The details, Mr. Chairman, are spread throughout 
all the programs. This is the only place they are summarized in 
total amount. 

Mr. Moorr. We would be very glad to work those figures out and 
insert them for you, Mr. Chairman. 


BENEFICIARY TRAVEL 


Mr. Tuomas. In your detailed justification your ‘beneficiary travel 
is set out at $7,058,800. Explain what items of cost go into making 
up that $7,058,800. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, the principal reason for that is the 
transportation of beneficiaries to hospitals or medical facilities for 
examination or treatment, and some transportation of Public Law 
16 cases in connection with their educational requirements. IT think 
that is about all. 
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LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR TRAVEL PAYMENTS TO BENEFICIARIES 






Mr. Tuomas. I wonder if you will be good enough to read into the 
record at this point the legislative authority for the payment of 
these transportation costs of the beneficiaries. 

Mr. Opom. That is Public Law 312, Seventy-fourth Congress. 

Mr. Tuomas. Read that section into the record at this point. 

Mr. Opom. I do not have it here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas, Does anyone have it here? Somebody is bound to have 
it here. Can you not read it into the record right quick? Is that 
under Public Law 16, or which section is this? You have two parts 
here as wellas Lrecall. Can you put your finger on it ¢ 

Mr. Birpsatn. Public Law 312 of the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved August 25, 1955, to amend section 6 of Public Law 2, Sev- 
enty-third Congress, March 20, 1933, as amended, reads as follows: 


ppro- 
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Sec. 6. In addition to the pensions provided in this title the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby authorized under such limitations as he may 
prescribe, and within the limits of existing Veterans’ Administration facilities, 
to furnish to men discharged from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard for disabilities incurred in line of duty or to those in receipt of pension 
for service-connected disability, and to veterans of any war, including the Boxer 
Rebellion and the Philippine Insurrection, domiciliary care where they are 
suffering with permanent disabilities, tuberculosis, or neuropsychiatric ailments 
and medical and hospital treatment for diseases or injuries: Provided, That 
any veteran of any war who was not dishonorably discharged, suffering from 
disability, disease, or defect, who is in need of hospitalization or domiciliary 
care and is unable to defray the necessary expenses therefor (including trans- 
portation to and from the Veterans’ Administration facility), shall be furnished 
necessary hospitalization or domiciliary care (including transportation) in any 
Veterans’ Administration facility, within the limitations existing in such facili- 
ties, irrespective of whether the disability, disease, or defect was due to service. 
The statement under oath of the applicant on such form us may be prescribed 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall be accepted as sufficient evidence 
of inability to defray necessary expenses. 


Mr. Tomas. That was passed in 1935 or 1936? 
Mr. Birpsaty. In 1935, on August 23. 
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BENEFICIARY TRAVEL 







Mr. Tuomas. And the sum and substance of it that under certain 
limitations, which the Veterans’ Administration can impose upon 
itself, it can pay to any veteran, service-connected, or non-service- 
connected, his transportation costs. The act does not say from what 
points to what points; it says to medical facilities. What do you con- 
strue that to mean ¢ 

General Gray. From his domiciliary, wherever he may be. 

Mr. Tuomas. That includes service-connected and non-service- 
connected disability ? 

Mr. Opom. I think, originally, in Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, authorized the President to prescribe by Executive order the 
conditions under which the benefits of that act would be extended, 
and that it also provided in section 19 that any of those Executive 
orders issued by the President, pursuant to section 6 of that act, which 
remained in effect 2 years would become positive law, subject to change 
only by the Congress. The Executive order which was issued with 
reference to the matter, I think, was V. R. 7, which was amended from 
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time to time, but in the event it remained in effect 2 years after Janu- 
ary 20, 1933, it became law. 

It has been amended by statute on one or two occasions, but that 
provision, and the provisions with respect to the furnishing of pros- 
thetic appliances, while changed, has not been materially changed. 

So far as Public Law No. 16 is concerned, I do not recall any specific 
mention of travel, but the Administrator has broad authority to do 
whatever is necessary to restore the employability of a veteran handi- 
capped by service-connected disability. 

Insofar as Public Law No. 346 benefits are concerned, title IT, educa- 
tion and training, that statute specifically provides that transportation 
will not be paid. 

For your convenience, the following provisions of law are included : 


[Pustic Law 660—S0rH CoNGREssS] 
[CHAPTER 486—2p SESSION ] 
{H. R. 5134] 


AN ACT To amend Public Law Numbered 432, Seventy-sixth Congress, to include an 
allowance of expenses incurred by Veterans’ Administration beneficaries and their 
attendants in authorized travel for vocational-rehabilitation purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That Section 1 of Public Law Numbered 482, 

Seventy-sixth Congress, approved March 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 49), as amended, is 

hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby authorized, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the President, to pay the actual necessary ex- 
penses of travel, including lodging and subsistence, or in lieu thereof an allow- 
ance based upon the mileage traveled, of any person to or from a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility or other place in connection with vocational rehabilitation 
or for the purpose of examination, treatment, or care: Provided, That payment 
of mileage in connection with vocational rehabilitation or upon termination of 
examination, treatment, or care may be made prior to completion of such travel: 
ind provided further, That when any such person requires an attendant other 
than an employee of the Veterans’ Administration for the performance of such 
travel, such attendant may be allowed expenses of travel upon a similar basis.” 

Approved June 16, 1948. 


VETERANS REGULATION NO. 6 (a), AS AMENDED 
ELIGIBILITY FOR DOMICILIARY OR HOSPITAL CARE, INCLUDING MEDICAL TREATMENT 


* * * * “ * * 


III. To persons unable to defray the cost thereof, transportation and other 
necessary expenses incidental thereto will be supplied to cover travel to a 
Veterans’ Administration facility for domiciliary or hospital care: to cover 
return travel to the place from which the person proceeded to the facility, when 
he is regularly discharged upon completion of such care; and to cover travel 
involved in a transfer, deemed necessary, from one Veterans’ Administration 
facility to another. All such travel will be subject to grant of prior author- 
ization therefor. In the event of death of any such person within the continental 
limits of the United States prior to his discharge from such care, transportation 
expenses (including preparation of the body) for the return of the body to the 
place of burial within the continental limits of the United States, or to the place 
of burial in Alaska if the veteran was a resident of Alaska and had been brought 
to the United States as a beneficiary of the Veterans’ Administration for hos- 
pital or domiciliary care, may be paid in the discretion of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, when deemed necessary and as an administrative necessity. 
In the event of death of any such person in a Territory or possession of the 
United States transportation expenses (including preparation of the body) for 
the a of the body to place of burial within the Territory or possession may 
be paid. 
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{PusBLic Law 16—78TH CONGRESS], AS AMENDED 
[CHAPTER 22—Il1sT SESSION] 
[S. 786] 


x * * * * + * 





















“Src, 38. The appropriation for the Veterans’ Administration, ‘Salaries and 
expenses, medical and hospital, and compensation and pensions’, shall be avail- 
able for necessary expenses under part VII, as amended, or part VIII of Veterans 
Regulation Numbered 1 (a), and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such additional amount or amounts as may be necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses thereof. Such expenses may include, subject to regulations issued by the 
Administrator and in addition to medical care, treatment, hospitalization, and 
prosthesis, otherwise authorized, such care, treatment, and supplies as may be 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of part VII, as amended, or part VIII of 
Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (a).” * * #* 

Mr. THomas. Then the Veterans’ Administration reads into Public 
Law 16 that transportation will be paid to beneficiaries under that 
act ¢ 

Mr. Opom. For limited purposes only, to send them for necessary 
treatment, and in order to proceed to the place to take their training 
and to return home. It does not generally pay transportation for 
them to go to school. 

Mr. Tuomas. No transportation is paid to any of the veterans in 
the education and training program; is that correct? 

Mr. Ovom. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. You pay the transportation bills of non-service-con- 
nected cases as well as service-connected cases ? 

Mr. Ovom. The non-service-connected cases are furnished trans- 
portation only under the same conditions that we furnish hospital 
care; namely, that they execute an oath stating that they are unable 
to supply themselves with it. 

Mr. Tromas. Do they all furnish an oath? 

General Gray. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Ovom. When I say they do not pay transportation for veterans 
to go to school, I mean daily transportation to go io school, but to 
get to a specific school they do. 

Mr. THomas. Is that in Public Law 346? 

Mr. Ovom. No; that: is in 16 by virtue of the making of arrange- 
ments necessary to rehabilitate them. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are only referring to Public Law 16? 

Mr. Ovom. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Those are service-connected injuries ? 

Mr. Opvom. That is right. 

Mr. Tomas. What about 346? 

Mr. Opom. We pay nothing. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why is this item “Transportation of beneficiaries” 
on the increase? I notice in 1951 it was $6,890,603. In 1952 it jumped 
to $8,178,779, and now in 1953 it is dropping to $7,058,800, which is 
still approximately a couple of hundred thousand dollars more than 
it was in 1951. Just what strings do the Veterans’ Administration 
keep on this travel item, if any ? 

Mr. Baxer. The primary increase, Mr. Chairman, would be due 
to a greater number of patients requiring care in medical facilities. 
A part of the drop in 1953 over 1952 is partially due to the decreased 
load of Public Law 16 trainees, which has gone down slightly. 
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Mr. THomas. What will be your unexpended balance, if any, based 
upon your current expenditures for 1952 of this travel money for 
the beneficiaries ? 

Mr. Baker. To the best of our belief, at the present time, Mr. Chair- 
man, it would be a very small amount. Since we cannot tell definitely 
until after the year has ended, we believe we do have a fair estimate 
of our requirements. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have any figures with you as to what the 
amount of expenditures for the month of January, December, or 
November for beneficiary travel has been ? 

Mr. Baxer. We have them through the end of December, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wetts. The amount of $3,276,269 had been obligated as of 
December 31st, Mr..Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. $3,276,269 ? 

Mr. We ts. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. That is the amount obligated ? 

Mr. Wetts. That amount was obligated. 

Mr. Tuomas. According to that, out of your 1952 funds, you would 
have almost an unexpended balance, if it keeps up at that rate, of 
around $1,500,000. 

I am just wondering, in view of the increased number of hospitals 
coming into operation every day, why this transporation item should 
not be decreased. 

General Gray. Decreased by virtue of not having to ship them so 
far? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

General Gray. There is one factor in here, Mr. Chairman, that has 
to be taken into consideration, to a certain degree, and that is the 
increased cost of transportation per individual passenger-mile, which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has granted. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; that has gone up some. 

General Gray. Unfortunately, estimating to the nth degree the 
number of this type of cases is extremely difficult, as was illustrated 
a moment ago by me when I indicated that we had a much larger 
number who got into training incident to that cut-off date, a much 
larger number than was anticipated. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are those service-connected or non-service-connected 
cases? 

General Gray. Those were non-service-connected cases. 

Mr. Tuomas. They do not get this travel? 

General Gray. I was not speaking of travel, but I was using that 
as an illustration of the difficulty in estimating what might happen in 
connection with these cases. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where a non-service-connected veteran lives 50 or 
more miles from the hospital, does not his family qften drive him over 
to the hospital, or is it just a matter of course that he is admitted to 
the hospital, and he is ipso facto given a check for transportation, 
even though he may have driven over to the hospital in his own auto- 
mobile ? 

General Gray. It all depends on the condition of the man at the 
time he is entered into a hospital. We do not encourage and volunteer 
to give him transportation to and from the hospital, but if his condi- 
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tion is such that he cannot be adequately transported, then we will 
authorize transportation or furnish it for him. I have reference to 
ambulance cases more than anything else. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, in connection with your non-service-con- 
nected cases you have a very small number of ambulance cases, I 
imagine. 

General Gray. The necessary attendants would also have a decided 
effect on that, Mr. Chairman. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. I see that your rents and utilities will jump from 
$10,209,433 in 1952 to $10,383,005 in 1953, an increase of $175,572. 
What is the bulk of this money spent for, power ‘ 

Mr. Baker. Power, utility services, lights, and rentals. 

Mr. TuHomas. What part of it is rents ¢ 

Mr. Baker. I think I can give that to you in just a moment, Mr. 
Chairman. The estimates for rent for real estate for administrative 
purposes for 1952 were $95,000 and for 1958, $70,596. 

Mr. Tuomas. So, 95 percent of this $10 million is what? 

Mr. Baker. There are also some equipment rentals in there of 
approximately $2 million a year, the rental of International business 
machines, and the rental of equipment of various kinds which we can- 
not buy outright. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the reason I asked a while ago if you had a 
composite justification rather than justifications scattered out by 
programs. 

On page 73 you set out a very small table on transportation of things, 
communication services, rents and utilities, printing and reproduction, 
other contractual services, supplies and materials, and equipment. 

Mr. Baker. I might add that the table on page 73 has to do with 
general administrative expenses, and does not include rents and utili- 
ties and other objects in the medical program. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; it is a partial table. 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Under rents and utilities, about $70,000 is broken 
down for rents, and about $2 million is for your tabulating machines, 
your IBM machines, I presume ¢ 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then that will leave about $6,500,000 for power, cur- 
rent, and what else ? 

Mr. Wetts. On page 136, Mr. Chairman, there is a table that refers 
to the medical part, and that shows about $8 million in rents and 
utility costs that is applicable to hospitals and other medical facilities. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is not an addition to this figure of $10 million? 

Mr. Wetts. No; that is included in it. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the breakdown, roughly, of your $10 million 
now ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. About $70,000 for real estate, about $2 million for equip- 
ment rental in the administrative programs, and about $300,000 for 
utility service in these programs, and then about $8 million for similar 
services in the medical program. 
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Mr. THomas. You mean for power, current, water, and so forth’ 

General Gray. Yes; for light, heat, and power. 

Mr. Tomas. About $8 million of your $10 million goes to your 
program 8,000? 

Mr. WeLLs. Yes, sir, that is right. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your 07 program. Other contractual 
services, here? You have medical and dental fees, around $44 million 
for 1952, and $40,445,500 for 1953, a decrease of $3,591,500. 

Mr. Baxer. Those are fees paid to non-VA doctors and dentists, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, you have “other” here. For 1952 under “other” 
you have over $57 sniilion against $56,052,464 for 1953, a decrease of 
$1,450,788. What is included in “other” ? 

Mr. Baxer. $51,839,000 of that “other” is included in the medical 
service program. 

Mr. Tuomas. For what? 

Mr. Baker. Repairs to furniture and equipment; repairs to build- 
ings; laundry san towel service; storage, maintenance, and repair of 
motor vehicles; miscellaneous fee services; miscellaneous administra 
tive and operating services ; and contract burials. 

That is on page 216; the table there is for the hospital and home 
programs. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about your table on page 73 ? 

Mr. Baxer. That includes that portion chargeable to general ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Tuomas. There you have storage, maintenance, and repair of 
vehicles, $50,000 ; repairs of furniture : and abi $330,000 ; main 
tenance and oper ation of buildings, $277,184; laundry and towe!l 

service, $5,680 ; and miscellaneous, administrative, and operating serv 
ices, $550,000. Is this included in your figure of $56,052,464 for 195° 
against $57,503,252 2 for 1952 % 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of that is chargeable to program 8,0\)0), 
medical facilities ? 

Mr. Moore. It is about $50,200,000 in 1952. 

Mr. Baker. It is $51,839, 000 for 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. $51,8° 39,350 i is charged to your medical program ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. THomas. Where is your other $6,000,000 charged ? 

Mr. Baker. That would be, in part, for counseling fees and book- 
handling charges in the educational program. 

Mr. Corie. $2,641,000 is in the 5,000 program, made up of fees for 
counseling, and the book- handling charge. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, on page 213 under your medical program here 
you set out a table under your other contractual services and your 

table there on page 213 does not give it. 

Mr. Baxer. That is the portion that is chargeable to the hospital 
in-patient program. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you break down that $51 million under your 
§,000 program in addition to your other $40 million under your fees 
to outside doctors ? 
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Mr. Weis. About $45,600,000 is chargeable to hospitals, about 
$1,000,000 in chargeable to domiciliary facilities, $2,200,000 for out- 
patient care, $1,700,000 for medical research, and $800,000 for medical 
education and training. 

Mr. Tuomas. What makes up that item of $45 million for hospitals? 

Mr. Wewts. The three types of hospitals. The NP hospitals ac- 
count for $5,200,000; TB hospitals account for $1,987,000; GMS hos- 
pitals account for $14,000,000, and contract hospitals account for the 
balance of $24,000,000. That makes the $45,000,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are the items, not the amounts; what are the 
items—maintenance and operation ? 

Mr. Baker. Repairs to furniture and equipment and repairs to 
buildings are the major items. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the point I am getting at. Has not that pro- 
gram been charged to maintenance and operation of buildings ? 

Mr. Baker. Under other contractual services; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Has it not always been charged here under 07 ? 

Mr. Baker. Thatisright. There is a special limitation on that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, you have a special appropriating program that 
takes care of that in 1953; is that correct ? 

Mr. Baker. That is a separate appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. Over and above this? 

Mr. Baker. That is right; over and above this. This is the normal, 
routine, day-to-day maintenance and repair. 

Mr. Tuomas. And your other program is repairs and alterations 
costing less than $250,000 for each project ? 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does any of this $45 million for your hospitals in- 
clude salaries ? 

Mr. Baxrr. No, sir. It is done by contract and does not include 
salaries paid by the VA. 

Mr. Tuomas. It looks to me like this item of $56 million could be 
drastically reduced, then. What is your unobligated balance as of 
today of that $57 million for 1952? What was it, say, on December 
31, or as of any recent date you have? 

Mr. Baxer. $35 million, approximately, unobligated as of the end 
of December. 

SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


_ Mr. Tuomas. Your supplies and materials jump $2,768,895, from 
$48,046,155 to $50,815,050. 

Mr. Baxer. That is food for patients in hospitals and domiciliary 
facilities. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you figure it costs you today for food in 
domiciliary facilities per patient? 

Mr. Farris. The cost in domiciliaries is approximately 78 cents 
a day per patient. 
_ Mr. Tuomas, What is this “Other,” where you lump it in for 1952— 
355,499,604 for 1952 against $57,503,001 for 1953, an increase of 
$2,003,397 @ 

Mr. Baxer. That includes drugs and medical supplies for use in 
hospitals, out-patient clinics, and domiciliary facilities. That is the 
major portion of it. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You have office supplies, books in library, fuel sup- 
plies. I thought that would come under other contractual services. 
You have gasoline and oils, other operating supplies, materials for 
fabrication, flags for $305,982. Is any part of this charged under 
warehouses and depots? ; 

Mr. Baker. Only that portion that is used for depot operations— 
a very small amount. 

Mr. Tuomas. What part of this $57 million for 1953 is chargeable 
to hospitals ? 

Mr. Wetus. $54.6 million for the total medical program. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is about 99 percent of it, then. 

General Gray. We are operating 154 hospitals. 

Mr. THomas. Of that $54.6 million out of a total of $57.5 million, 
what part goes for medicine ? 

Mr. Weuts. $54.6 million out of the $57.5 million is chargeable to 
the medical program. 

Mr. THomas. What part goes to medicine? What is the breakdown 
of the $54.6 million? You have around $3 million to play with outside 
of hospitals. What do the hospitals spend that $54.6 million for ? 

Mr. Farris. Would you like the detail of that by program area ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Just roughly. 

Mr. Farris. Approximately $7,600 in special services, a very nom- 
inalsum. I cannot give you the figure of the 8130 without making the 
addition. In 81, research is approximately $500,000, 

Mr. Tuomas. For what could that be? 

Mr. Farris. For research supplies in the operation of research labor- 
atories in our hospitals; about $100,000 in our education and training 
program for the procurement of various models, motion picture pro- 
duction, books, and so forth in the training prgram; and about $45 
million in the hospitals themselves. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of what is the $45 million made up? 

Mr. Farris. You want the details, such as drugs, medicines, pro- 
curement of supplies in connection with fabrication of various pros- 
thetic devices, procurement of various prosthetics which are used in 
the treatment of patients, and medical supplies? 

Mr. THomas. You have $1 million charged under the research pro- 
gram for prosthetic devices. Is that in addition to it? 

Mr. Farris. There are no prosthetic devices procured in the research 
program. These costs are all in developmental work. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of this approximate $55 million goes for 
medicine ? 

Mr. Farris. Approximately $54.6 million in total for the 8,000 pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is not that much. You gave me a figure a while 
ago of $45 million. 

Mr. Farris. That is only in hospitals. - 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean you spent over $10 million for medicine 
outside of hospitals? 

Mr. Farris. About that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Whereabouts ? 

Mr. Farris. Not necessarily $10 million for medicines. We have 
the domiciliary program which requires approximately $1 million 
in connection with its operation, and $8.6 million in the out-patient 
program. 
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Mr. Tuomas. I am talking about medicine now—drugs. 

Mr. Farris. That would not be that much for just medicines and 
drugs. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much would it be? Did not you give me a figure 
of $45 million awhile ago? 

Mr. Farris. That is for all supplies. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Wetts. I think about $23.9 million is the amount used for 
medicines. 

Mr. THomas. $23.9 million out of $57 million ? 

Mr. Wetts. In hospitals. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about in domiciliary homes? 

Mr. Wetts. That is for hospitals and domiciliary homes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does that include out-patient clinics, too ? 

Mr. We tts. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much additional for that? 

Mr. Farris. Approximately $9 million for out-patient clinics. 

Mr. Tuomas. $32 million for medicine, then, in all facilities— 
hospitals, domiciliary homes, and out-patient clinics ? 

Mr. Farris. About $54 million, approximately, for those three 
items. 

Mr. Tuomas. That does not add up. I put down here $23 million 
for medicines in your hospitals, $1 million in your domiciliary homes, 
and I believe you gave me a figure of $9 million, which seems out of 
line, for out-patient clinics. 

Mr. Farris. I think possibly the figure of approximately $9 mil- 
lion you mentioned for clinics is a total, and the correct amount 
for drugs and medicines for this program is about $4 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what I am talking about. What is the total 
figure for drugs and medicines in hospitals, domiciliary homes, and 
out-patient clinics? According to the figures you gave me, it figures 
about $32 million. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Farris. No; $28 million. In domiciliaries, that figure would 
be about $100,000; in out-patient clinics for drugs and medicines only, 
about $4 million, and 23.8 million in hospitals. 

Mr. Tuomas. $23 million plus $4 million would be about $28 mil- 
lion for medicines throughout the entire program rather than $32 
million. 

Mr. Farris. That is correct. 


GRANTS, SUBSIDIES, AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. What about grants, subsidies, and contributions, $8,- 
263,463 in 1952 against $7,424,058 in 1953, or a decrease of $839,405? 
What is that? 

Mr. Baxer. That is in part for the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. There is $2.4 million there. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this your grants and subsidies in your No. 11 ob- 
ject classification ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes; Object No. 11. 

Mr. Tuomas. For what is that? 
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Mr. Baxer. Payments to States for supervision of the education! 
programs; payments to States for administering the readjustment- 
allowance program. That is less than $1 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is your 52-20 clubs? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. : 

Mr. Tuomas. I notice you want 16, 18, or 20 people in the District 
of Columbia to help wind that program up. When was it to be off 
your books? 

Mr. Kersey. Under the terms of Public Law 346 as amended, those 
benefits will be terminated for World War II veterans on July 2», 
1952. But the Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945 provides that those 
men enlisting between October 6, 1945, and October 5, 1946, will have 
the same benefits for readjustment allowances extended beyond July 
25, 1952. So, we estimate that during the 1953 fiscal year there will 
be somewhere in the neighborhood of about 1,500 per week who wil! 
be entitled to unemployment allowances after July 25, 1952. 

Mr. THomas. What are your other items; administration of the 
52-20 clubs and what else? 

Mr. Baxer. Payment to State homes for care of veterans in State 
homes, $4,095,000 estimated for 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are the other items? 

Mr. Baxer. That covers the total amount of $7 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Namely, for the two big items of the 52-20 clubs and 
payments to States for administering State homes for veterans? 

Mr. We ts. Supervision of education and training calls for $2.4 
million and about $900,000 for the 52-20 clubs and about $4,095,000 
for State homes, bringing the total up to $7 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. In view of the falling off of beneficiaries under your 
education and training programs, cannot you reduce that $2 million 
drastically for 1953 for payments to States for supervision of that 
program ¢ 

Mr. Corre. This is reduced, Mr. Chairman, by $613,862 over our 
anticipated expenditures this year. That is from $3,013,862 down to 
$9,400,000. 

Mr. Troomas. What is the contractual arrangement that you make 
with the States? How often do you review the contracts? 

Mr. Corie. We review the contracts yearly. It is a reimbursement 
contract for two purposes. One is for inspecting and supervising 
establishments providing training on the job to veterans under Public 
Law 346; the second is the inspection and supervision of profit and 
trade schools. 

EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. What about the equipment item, 09, of $9,313,487 in 
1952 against $7,572,178 in 1953, or a decrease of $1,741,309 in 1953? 
For what are those items? 

Mr. Baker. Generally, the majority of them, $6,679,000, are in the 
medical program, and again it is for equipment in hospitals and 
domiciliary facilities. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about the cumulative program where you want 
$2 million this year for equipment for your hospitals? The limitation 
on the authorization this year you want to kick up to $35 million 
which, in truth and in fact, is about a $5 million increase over last 
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year. The limitation put on last year was $25 million, and you seek 
to kick that up to $30 million or $35 million. Is not any part of that 
money expended in this program ¢ 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. The item you speak of is initial equipment for 
new hospitals, which is paid out of the “Hospitals and domiciliary 
facilities” appropriation, and the item we are discussing is in the 
“Administration, medical, hospital, and domiciliary service” appro- 
priation and is entirely for replacement of equipment at existing 
stations. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is $6 million of the $7.5 million ? 

Mr. Baker. $6,679,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the unexpended balance as of December 31 
for that item ? 

Mr. Baker. About $6.6 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then you have not spent any of your money. That 
is all you had appropriated for that purpose. What goes with the 
other approximately $1.5 million? Six million dollars plus goes to 
hospitals, and you have $7.5 million here. What is the rest? 

Mr. Baxer. Office equipment at our administration offices. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the nature of that equipment ? 

Mr. Wetts. $16,475 is passenger-carrying vehicles; furniture and 
equipment is $800,000; non-passenger-carrying vehicles is $24,675: 
and other utilities and operating equipment is $50,000, or a total of 
£892,000, 

Mr. Tromas. Gentlemen, in order to save your time and the com- 
mittee’s time, let me skip about this program. I think we are all 
familiar with it theoretically, and the most of us know it fairly well. 


MEDICAL, HOSPITAL, AND DOMICILIARY CARE} AND CAPITAL EXPANSION 
PROGRAM 


Let us look at your 8000 program. _ 
At this point in the record we will insert pages 133 and 154. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Program 8000: MepicaAL, HosprraL, AND DomictL1Ary CARE; AND 9000 Caprral 
EXPANSION PROGRAM, $696,500,000 


The Veterans’ Administration is authorized to furnish medical, hospital, and 
domiciliary care to eligible veterans of all wars under authority of Public Law 
90, Sixty-fifth Congress, October 6, 1917 (88 U. 8. C. 706), and subsequent acts 
and regulations issued pursuant thereto. 

Program 8000: Medical, hospital, and domiciliary program covers all costs 
directly related to medical and domiciliary care, except the construction or acqui- 
sition of new facilities, which are provided by the appropriation “Hospital and 
domiciliary facilities.” This program includes: 

Program 8100—Medical, hospital, and domiciliary administration (central 
office) : This program is subdivided as follows: 

8110—Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

nr ia services (excluding administration of the veterans canteen 
service). 

8180—Gonstruction, supply, and real estate. 

Program 8200—Medical research. 

Program 8300—Education and training of personnel of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

Program 8400—Hospital care (in-patient): This program covers all costs 
directly related to medical care except the costs of construction, major altera- 
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tion, or rehabilitation of facilities. It is subdivided according to type of hospital 
as follows: 

8410—Neuropsychiatric. 

8420—Tuberculosis. 

8430—General medical and surgical. 

8440—Contract hospitals (non-VA operated). 

Program 8500—Domiciliary care: This program is subdivided as follows: 

8510—Operating costs (except construction, major alterations, etc.) of 
Veterans’ Administration homes. 
; 8520-——Costs of domiciliary care furnished beneficiaries in State soldiers’ 
1ome. 

Program 8600—Out-patient care: This program covers the cost of out-patient 
— and dental examinations and treatments in VA regional offices and 
10Spitals. 

Program 8700—Supply depot operations: This program covers all cost incurred 
in the operation of the supply depots. 

Program 9000—Capital expansion: This program includes: 
9100—Alterations and improvements for out-patient clinics. 
9600—Alterations and improvements for supply depots. 

For the fiscal year 1952, it is estimated that $700,940,000 will be needed for 

programs 8000 and 9000. 

Reimbursements for services to non-VA beneficiaries of $4,440,000 will reduce 
cash requirements to $696,500,000. This is an increase of $21,914,920 above the 
$674,585,080 which it is estimated will be available during the current fiscal year. 

This estimate is based on the operation of 190 installations ; 187 hospitals, 14 
of which have domiciliary homes attached, and domiciliary centers which are 
not connected with hospitals. 

The total average capacity for fiscal year 1952 is 129,280 authorized hospital 
beds and 18,156 domiciliary beds. It is estimated that an average of 102,000 
patients and 17,000 members will be cared for daily in Veterans’ Administration- 
operated hospitals and homes; in addition, there will be 6,588 patients in non-VA- 
operated hospitals and 8,190 members in state homes. 

Approximately 1,955,000 individuals will visit for medical purposes and 332,400 
dental examinations and treatments will be completed in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration out-patient clinics and 785,000 individuals will visit private physicians and 
163,000 dental examination and 249,500 dental treatment cases will be completed 
by fee-designate dentists. 


Mr. Tuomas. Give us a little general picture of your hospitals, 
Admiral Boone. Your total cost for the hospital program this year 
is $696.5 million. ‘That does not include your construction cost? 

Admiral Boone. That is just the operating cost. 


HOSPITAL AND DOMICILIARY BEDS 


Mr. Tuomas. How many beds do you have? General Gray dealt 
with this subject in his opening statement, but I think it will be well 
to repeat part of it. The total bed capacity for 1952 is 129,280 author- 
ized hospital beds in addition, I might = g to 18,156 domiciliary beds. 
Is that correct? 

Admiral Boonr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. A total average capacity of 129,280 in your hospitals 
and 18,156 domiciliary beds? 

Admiral Boone. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. You estimate an average of 102,000 patients will be 
cared for in your hospitals; so that you are going to have a daily 
patient load of 102,000 in hospitals, when you have 129,280 beds, and 
17,000 members will be cared for daily in Veterans’ Administration 
operated hospitals and homes and, in addition, there will be 6,588 pa- 
tients in non-V A operated hospitals and 8,190 members in State-oper- 
ated homes. 
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How many new beds over and above the 129,000 do you intend to 
bring into operation in 1953? 

General Gray. That includes all increases and brings the figure up 
to an average of 129,000 by virtue of openings within the fiscal year. 

Mr. Tuomas. You state the average for fiscal 1952 is 129,000. 

Mr. We tts. I think that should be 1953, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Baker. That is a typographical error. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is 1953 rather than 1952? 

Admiral Boone. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of your 129,280 beds, how many new beds does that 
include for 1953? Did I see a figure of 15,000 beds some place ? 

Admiral Boone. That is approximately correct. 

Mr. Puitiies. You mean additional beds? 

Admiral Boonr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Fifteen thousand in 1953. Out of your entire pro- 
gram, how many beds does that leave remaining to be brought into 
occupancy ¢ 

General Gray. May I answer that to this extent, that there are some 
of these new hospitals which produce a substitution for existing tem- 
porary hospitals, so that it is a plus-and-minus figure, and when we 
tell you how many new beds are coming in, we likewise have to give 
you the figure of the number of beds that are closed in semipermanent 
or temporary hospitals. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now your bed capacity is getting away from you if 
you have 129,280 beds in the hospital program for 1953 and the bed 
occupancy is only 102,000. There is a lot of newspaper talk circulat- 
ing over the country that the Veterans’ Administration even as of 
today is getting too many beds for too few patients, and your own 
figures show in the neighborhood of about 20 percent bed vacancy, 
which is far too high; is it not? 

General Gray. May I illustrate what I mean? We opened a 500- 
bed GMS hospital on February 3, 1952, and have 34 hospitals in the 
new construction program. The next one will be Iowa City on March 
2; then Louisville on April 20; New Orleans on July 13; then Salt 
Lake on July 20; and Boston on July 27. Without exact dates of 
opening, there are also included in the first 6 months, or the balance 
of this fiscal year, East Orange, N. J., which will be completed in 
April; Philadelphia in April; Kansas City in June; Birmingham, Ala., 
in May; Durham in June, Syracuse in July. The balance will be 
opened in the fiscal year 1953, such as Baltimore; an addition to Min- 
neapolis; St. Louis; Salisbury; Pittsburgh NP; Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
West Haven, Conn. ; and Chicago Research. 

Mr. THomas. When you finish and occupy those additional hospitals 
you have mentioned, your ratio in 1953 of bed vacancy is going to 
increase. You have a 20 percent bed vacancy now, and when you 
get this money it is going up to 25 or 30 percent; is it not? 

General Gray. No. I think we have to study the curve of opening 
hospitals on the basis of the capacity of the staff to care for patients; 
for instance, we appoint some of the managers, supply officers, and 
key personnel 90 days before the hospital is ready to open. These 
personnel then recruit and train the personnel required to activate the 
new hospital. 
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Mr. Tuomas. General, it is inevitable, if your vacancy now is 20 
percent of the total available hospital beds, if you are bringing more 
beds into use during this year and certainly in subsequent years, that 
your vacancy rate is going to increase from 20 percent on up to no 
telling what—25, 30, or even 35 percent. 

General Gray. May I illustrate another angle to that? We have 
virtually no patients or patient load at Minot, Fargo, Miles City, 
and other places of that type. Applications for hospitalization are 
clown for the simple reason that the patient load is not there. 

Mr. Tuomas. Here is an article which bears out your figure of a 
20 percent bed vacancy by Mr. James Donald of the Scripps- Howard 
staff, which says that the vote-conscious Congress either overdid it 
or VA cannot get patients to seek admission to its hospitals. 

General Gray. Certain ones of them we cannot. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. It looks like it is about time to stop your construction 
program, then; is it not? 

General Gray. That is up to the discretion of the Congress, who 
ordered us to build them. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, these matters certainly ought to be brought 
to the attention of the President. If you have more hospital beds 
than you can fill now and have 20 percent vacancy, there is no need 
of spending the taxpayers’ money for building more hospitals and 
increasing your ratio between occupancy and vacancy. 

General Gray. May I take an illustration and show the exact situa- 
tion at Indianapolis? We are occupying two hospitals in Indian- 
apolis now. The new one is permanent, the other is a very tempo- 
rary one at Fort Benjamin H. Harrison. In addition, we have 
the Cold Springs Hospital which will be converted to tuberculosis, 
and at that point, Fort Benjamin H. Harrison will be given up en- 
tirely and the two remaining hospitals will have full patient loads. 

Many of our new hospitals will run this way. For example, the 
one at Brooklyn is running at 90 percent occupancy or better. How- 
ever, they can only be fully utilized if the patient load is available. 
There are hospitals in remote places where the patient load is just not 
available, and there are others that are incapable of getting adequate 
staff even though the patient load is available. 

Mr. Corron. Does that include Manchester, by the way / 

General Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Corron. I heard somewhere that they had not the patient 
load there. Is that true? 

General Gray. There are no waiting lists at Manchester. I do not 
remember the occupancy figure at the moment—I can furnish you with 
that—but Manchester has not been one that is very low. 

Mr. Anprews. What about the TB hospitals; are they filled ? 

General Gray. The TB and NP hospitals are more crowded than 
any of our hospitals. 

Mr. Anprews. Could not you reconvert some of the NP’s to TB’s? 

General Gray. We are doing that constantly. 

Mr. Anprews. I know I have more complaints about patients fail- 
ing to get into a hospital with TB than anything else. 
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General Gray. That is absolutely correct. That is why I told you 
about the Cold Springs Hospital. We are making these changes con- 
stantly order to bring the allotment of beds in keeping with the cur- 
rent load. 
Mr. Anprews. What is the average occupancy of TB hospitals? 
Admiral Boone. 75 percent, but our problem there is primarily in- 
ability to staff presently existing beds. 













MEDICAL, HOSPITAL, AND DOMICILIARY PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record we will insert the table on 
page 2, dealing with medical facilities, programs 800 through 8700, 
and we will follow that with the table covering the same matter on 
page 4. 

(The matters above referred to are as follows :) 







Administration, medical, hospital, and domiciliary services—comparison of 
obligations by program (totals) 













7 eS Increase (+) 
Estimated Estimated or decrease 


Actual fiscal ashe iu ; rb 
year 1951 ~~ fiscal year (—) 1953 
over 1952 








Program 













8000 Medical, hospital, and domiciliary: 
8100 Medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary administration ----._- } 7. 856, 856 8, 326, 740 8, 217, 600 —109, 140 
8200 Research.......--............-- | 4, 978, 568 4, 471, 100 5, 500, 000 +1, 028, 900 



















8700 Supply depots. .......-...----- 
Increase in depot inventory --..---.-....-- 


Total, program 800..%__._....-.--.--.. 601, 658, 629 | 678, 661, 080 | 700, 416, 750 | +21, 755, 670 









8300 Education and training. -----_- 1, 413, 553 1, 500, 000 1, 575, 000 +75, 000 
8400 Hospital care (tota])__-....----- 461, 695, 848 | 526, 856, 264 552, 520, 050 +25, 663, 786 
0 NP hospitals__.------ | 132,575, 275 150, 358, 463 152, 707, 600 +2, 349, 137 
8420 TB hospitals__------- | 36,872,779 45, 399, 976 48, 730, 700 +3, 330, 724 
8430 GMS hospitals____-_- 265, 864, 792 | 304,723,450 | 326, 680, 350 +21, 956, 900 
8440 Contract Hospitali- 

ra Ee 26, 383, 002 26, 374, 375 24, 401, 400 —1, 972, 975 
8500 Domiciliary care. _..........--.- 21, 522, 795 24, 303, 776 24, 209, 500 —94, 276 
8600 Out-patient care_.......-..---- | 100, 783, 921 110, 994, 000 106, 136, 100 —4, 857, 900 

| 

| 


2, 136, 914 2, 209, 200 | 2, 258, 500 +49, 300 
Ap MRT Fite y neice te cbindpdadadsiersafasnasesacqnns 
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Administration, medical, hospital, and domiciliary services—comparison of personal 
services by program (totals) 





Actual fiscal year 1951 


Estimated fiscal year71952 



































Program Ley 
Average Average 
employees Amount employees Amount 
8000 Medical, hospital, and domiciliary: 
8100 Medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary administration _ -______ 1, 430 7, 068, 693 1, 353 7, 389, 140 
CD NO i ei i a 422 1, 601, 355 508 2, 122, 380 
8400 Hospital care, total. ape ake 99,523 | 332, 823, 514 105, 342 388, 544, 105 
8410 N P hospital__ Vie RAS 31, 592 101, 504, 677 32, 915 117, 410, 100 
8420 TB hospital’.___..__- 8, 357 28, 330, 335 9, 586 35, 276, 200 
8430 GMS hospital _____-- 59,394 | 202, 988, 502 62, 841 235, 857, 805 
SN NN oR Eee oho Meee we buigdimibh is cadamdowecon. 
8500 Domiciliary care___._.....___-. 4, 052 11, 045, 868 4, 200 12, 689, 300 
8600 Out-patient care_._...__..___- 10, 717 45, 746, 146 10, 500 50, 224, 500 
8700 Supply depots__ Pee yee 538 1, 728, 087 487 | 1, 735, 000 
Tk ak wc wks 116, 672 400, 013, 673 122, 390 | 462, 704, 425 
Estimated fiscal year 1953 ee Se (-) 
Program 
Average Average 
employees Amount employees Amount 
8000 ———_ hospital, and domiciliary: 
Medical, hospital and domi- 
ciliary administration ____-.-- 1, 350 7, 360, 400 —3 — 28, 740 
CWO MOON epi cs 575 2, 414, 100 7 +291, 720 
8400 Hospital care, total _..._._____- 110,505 | 411, 293, 100 +5, 163 | +22, 748,995 
8410 NP hospital___...-._- 33,523 | 119, 888, 100 +608 +2, 478, 000 
8420 TB hospital_________- 10, 519 38, 712, 800 +933 +3, 436, 600 
8430 GMS hospital___.___- 66,463 | 252, 692, 200 +3, 622 | +16, 834, 395 
ge SS RIN CREE PRES Sida STR ARES Sete ean ita 
8500 Domiciliary care__-...........-- 4, 061 12, 229, 500 —139 —459, 800 
8600 Out-patient care____....._.__- 10, 500 50, 469, 900 j......-.-...-- +245, 400 
8700 Supply depots. _-.............-- 495 1, 866, 600 +8 +131, 600 
OE RO. aint mnie dedienatidn cio 127, 486 | 485, 633, 600 +5, 096 | +22, 929, 175 
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PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. This shows, among other things, that you have 122,390 
employees in the medical service in 1952, and that is increased to 
127,486 in 1953. even though you have a big difference there between 
bed occupancy and the actual number of beds, namely, 20 percent. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Looking at the different programs under medical facilities, I note 
your research program has 508 employees in 1952 as against 575 for 
1953 at a total cost in 1953 of $2,414,100 as against $2,122,380 in 1952. 
And you can add to that the cost of your “other objects,” which was 
gone into a while ago. So that you can figure your research program 
for 1953 is costing you roughly in the neighborhood of $3 million. 
Why cannot that be drastically reduced during the period of stress 
and strain ¢ 

Admiral Boone. Personnel staffing will be required for 24 new 
laboratories which will be activated in new hospitals and, in addition, 
there are certain staffing requirements to completely activate other 
laboratories already partially activated. Wherever we have a teach- 
ing institution, it 1s essential that research facilities be available in 
order that they may be used clinically in the treatment of patients. 
In addition to these general research laboratories, we have radioisotope 
laboratories which occupy an important place in diagnostic and thera- 
peutic medicine. 

Mr. Tuomas. I read that justification, and is not the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which wants to apply $25 million to that kind of a 
program, far better able to do that than the Veterans’ Administration ? 

Admiral Boone. In modern medicine, you should have facilities for 
diagnosis and therapy where you have the patients. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am talking about the isotope program. 

Admiral Boones. That is therapy. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is their regular field. 

Admiral Boonr. Some of the results of our investigative work in 
the research program represent major contributions in the field of 
modern medicine. For example, the research and developmental work 
on the adaptation and application of the scintillation counter for 
diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the thyroid to replace the 
present inadequate basal-metabolism-rate apparatus and the use of 
radioactive material in the diagnosis and localization of brain tumors. 

General Gray. I would like, without being a scientist but a rather 
hard-boiled engineer, to say to you that in my travels and in my dis- 
cussions with the medical profession and the deans of university 
schools of medicine that they consider the moneys that we spend for 
research in connection with our care of patients as being an outstand- 
ing contribution to better care. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much money are you spending with research 
institutions out of this $3 million ? 

Admiral Boonn. $1,646,000. That is contractual. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is in addition to the $2,414,000 salary costs 
set out here. That other comes under “other contractual service” ? 

Admiral Boon, Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What is that figure for research—the fees that you 
pay to your medical colleges and other research institutions ? 

Admiral Boone. $1,646,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is a pretty good guess that when you add that 
$1.7 million to the $2.4 million plus “other objects” your research pro- 
gram is costing you at least $5 million. 

Admiral Boonr. The estimate is $5.5 million. 

General Gray. That is the total figure for the total research pro- 
gram. 

Admiral Boone. That is for the entire research program and in- 
cludes prosthetics. 

CONTACT SERVICE PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us look at the contact services. 

At this point in the record we will insert page 80 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows: ) 


ProGRAM : 2000 Conract, $7,231,329 


Y 


The mission of the Contact Service is to furnish information and assistance 
to veterans, their dependents and beneficiaries, and to their representatives, 
pertaining to the preparation, development, and presentation of claims under 
the laws administered by the VA and to provide general information concern- 
ing activities of all Federal, State, and local agencies which administer benefits 
and provide services to veterans and their dependents. 

The following table affords a comparison of the fiscal year 1953 estimated 
average employment and obligations by object with corresponding actual data 
for fiscal year 1951 and estimates for fiscal year 1952: 













































| Actual, fis- | Estimated, | Estimated, soranene (+) 
| eal year fiscal year | fiscal year | ° (-), 1953 ’ 
1951 1952 as. 
over 1952 
Departmental: 
Average employment - _.-...........--.---- 59 54 51 —3 
LESS SEI EN Yom IA, $269, 063 $270, 785 $258, 809 ~—$11, 976 
Employee travel cost................------- $12, 810 $17, 000 $15, 000~ — $2, 000 
Taxes and assessments --.-...-...-...-..---- $102 $450 $500 +$50 
pT ey See ay SAD PRES. $281, 975 $288, 235 $274, 309 —$13, 926 
Field: ' ee 
Average employment .-_._._...-.....----.- i 2,975 2, 180 1,475 —705 
| SE EE SEEK a ees SEP F -| $12, 288, 936 $9, 900, 344 $6, 786,520 | —$3, 113, 824 
mre yen Ceavel O08t... gn ence ance $130, 111 , 462 $162, 500 —$45, 962 
Taxes and assessments. - -_ + ede be LM foe $1, 873 $5, 912 $9, 500 +$3, 588 
Ee I wing canna nokatecaceend $12, 420, 920 $10, 114, 718 $6, 958, 520 —$3, 156, 198 
308 26. Wi Tie i a $1, 737 $1, 800 $1, 500 — $300 
Net total obligations. -..............-..-- $12,419,183 | $10,112,918 $6,957,020 | —$3, 155, 898 
Recapitulation: v 
Average employment --.........-...--.---- 3, 034 2, 234 1, 526 —708 
ee ae --| $12,557,999 | $10,171,129 $7,045,329 | —$3, 125, 800 
Employee travel cost________- $142, 921 $225, 462 $177, 500 —$47, 962 
Taxes and assessments. --_..-- 3 $1,975 $6, 362 ; +$3, 638 
Totel OUR is es $12, 702,895 | $10, 402, 953 $7, 232,829 | —$3, 170, 124 
LR BP 2 ieee SE SRS RARE 2 737 $1, 800 $1, 500 — $300 
Net total obligations....................- $12,701,158 | $10,401, 153 $7, 231,329 | —$3, 169,824 
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COST OF PROGRAM 






Mr. Tuomas. This program will cost you for 1953, $7,231,329 as 
against $10,401,153 for 1952. Of course, that does not include your 
other objects, which will run it up to about $10 million. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. That is the total cost of the program. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean it includes your other objects ? 
: Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir; other than the general administrative office 
4 expenses. 









NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 









Mr. Tuomas. And you have 1.526 employees for 1953 as against 
2,234 employees in 1952. 










SUGGESTED REDUCTION IN PROGRAM 






Gentlemen, this program has been going on now for 5 or 6 years. 
The benefits are increasing or the amount of money to pay benefits 
is increasing. Why cannot you drastically reduce this contact pro- 
gram? This is one of the sore spots in the program. The veterans 
do not know now and the social agencies in the community are not 
able to inform the veteran of his rights and benefits, and he writes 
to you and writes to Members of Congress. In other words, we have 
to make some savings some place if we are going to keep on increasing 
the actual benefits to veterans. And if we are going to increase them, 
certainly you ought to do away with some of the administrative costs, 
and every dollar you pay for administrative costs just takes away that 
many dollars from the veteran in the form of ultimate benefits. Why 
cannot this program be drastically reduced ? 

General Gray. May I suggest that Mr. Curtiss tell you of the re- 
ductions he is making in the program, even at that figure? 














CONTACT OFFICES 










Mr. Curtiss. Under this figure of 1,526, we would have to depart 
from the formula agreed to by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Veterans’ Administration last year, and take steps to close 200 offices 
between now and the end of March this year, whereas we had con- 
templated closing only 44 under the formula. We review our figures 
every 4 months and close the offices when they fail to maintain sub- 
stantial workloads. You may recall that in a letter addressed to each 
Member of Congress we said that under the formula we would close 
offices when visitors were less than 450 east of the Mississippi and 350 
west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the total number of contact offices today ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. 343 as of today. We had 345 as of December 31, 1951. 
We just closed two. 

Mr. THomas. Now let us take a look at Brother Howard. What 
about your workload? It is falling off drastically; is it not? 
Mr. Howarp. It is not falling off too much, Mr. Chairman. 
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CLAIMS SERVICE 


Mr. Tuomas. We will insert pages 84 and 85 at this point in the 
record. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


PROGRAM 3100: CLAIMS SERVICE, $26,310,707 


The estimated costs of the Claims Service for the fiscal year 1953 totaling 
$26,310,707 cover the cost of personal services, and employees travel: 

The following table shows for departmental and field offices the average man- 
years employment requirements, net salary costs, and costs of other objects for 
each of the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953: 

































| | | 
| Increase (+) 
| Estimated, | Estimated, : 
| Actual, fiseal 2 re % or decrease 
year 1951 — ar | Recad ve ar (=), 1958 over 
Departmental: 
Average employment. -----_. Kpietins Copan 990 954 917 —37 
kab ele Tae ete ese leek 2: SRO AT $4, 443, 698 $4, 759, 465 $4, 531, 814 —$227, 651 
E mployee travel cost_....----.------------- $27, 043 $27, 000 $54, 740 +$27, 740 
"SORE I IN ia ko ae nce e ine ddended $612 $2, 166 $5, 000 +$2, 834 
Total cost departmental _._._._____~- ---.-| $4,471,353 $4, 788, 631 $4, 591, 554 —$197, 077 
Field: 
Average employment... -........--.------ . 5, 856 4, 866 4, 414 —452 
Salary cost ____- See -------.-----| $25, 405, 649 | $23,912,009 | $21,681,603 | —$2, 230, 406 
E mployee travel cost ‘ $26, 860 $46, 957 $24, 350 —$22, 607 
EEL DETONATE OE $3, 438 $9, 866 $22, 000 +$12, 134 
EWN CU Bhs cee eee cca ced $25, 435, 947 | $23, 968,832 | $21,727,953 | —$2, 240, 879 
Recapitulation: 
Average employment... ....-.-.-..--.-..-- 6, 846 5, 820 5, 331 —489 
RIES MET Riben a ove ee is MN $29, 849,347 | $28, 671,474 | $26,213,417 | —$2, 458, 057 
Employee travel cost....-.-...-.-.-.------- $53, 903 $73, 957 $79, 090 +$5, 133 
ames Ge Ge oss $4, 050 $12, 032 $27, 000 +$14, 968 
Chines Rae ES oa ck cance, $29, 907,300 | $28, 757,463 | $26,319, 507 —® 437, 956 
Lent 78; 606 8.2.55 Se —$8, 820 —$8, 800 —$8, 800 |_-_-_-.....- 
Wet tote) eet. 256 tose sce ets $29, 898, 480 | $28, 748,663 | $26, 310, 707 —$2, 437, 956 

















The funds requested for the claims service program are to provide for the ad- 
ministration and adjudication of disability compensation and pension benefits 
payable to living veterans and the compensation, pension, burial, and insurance 
benefits payable to dependents and beneficiaries of deceased veterans. (Funds for 
payment of benefits are largely provided under the appropriation “Compensation 
and pensions.” ) 

The amount of $26,310,707 estimated for the fiscal year 1953 is approximately 
1.19 percent of the estimated benefits to be paid from “Compensation and pension” 
appropriation during the fiscal year. This percentage compares with 1.33 percent 
estimated for the current year 1952 and 1.38 percent for the past year 1951. 

In general, claims from veterans of World War I, World War II, and Regular 
Establishment are adjudicated in regional offices, claims from dependents and 
beneficiaries of deceased veterans of World Wars I and II are adjudicated in 
district offices, while claims of all other types of veterans or their dependents 
and beneficiaries are adjudicated in central office. 
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The following table lists average employment by activity in the departmental 
service (central office) and the field service (district offices, regional offices, 
centers, and Manila) for th fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953: 


Average number of personnel 





3 —————_—_—_—— 
Actual, | Estimated, | Estimated, | maoronte C+) 
fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year | 953 ove 
an tee. | ee, | Ol oe 








Departmental: oh 
Office of Assistant Administrator 4 4 | 
Veterans’ Claims Service_.-............-------- i 280.9 262 
Dependents and beneficiaries, Claims Service - --- 567.4 550 
Claims Statistics Service 118.5 118 | 
Committee on Waivers and Forfeitures 19.2 20 | 





Total, departmental 990. 0 954 | 
Field: : : | 
Veterans’ Claims Service. ...............--.------ 4, 765 3, 887 | 
Dependents and beneficiaries, Claims Service - --- 1, 091 979 | 


Total, field 5, 856 








4, 866 | 4, 414 | 





‘ad 


| 
——— - | ————— — 
NotE.—The Office of the Assistant Administrator is responsible for the over-all planning and policy for 
the Claims Service. 





Grand total 





5, 820 | 5, 331 | —489 





COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. It shows here that this bureau has to have over $26 
million in 1953 as against $28,748,663 for 1952. 
Mr. Howarp. That is right. 
Mr. Tuomas. That is your field and all of your other objects / 
Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. THomas. You have in the departmental service, for 1953, 917 
employees as against 954 for 1952, and in the field you have 4,414 for 
1953 as against 4,866 for 1952, which makes the total for 1953 around 
5,500. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. That is a reduction of about 490 over 1952. 
The amount of $26,310,707 estimated for fiscal year 1953 is approxi- 
mately 1.19 percent of the estimated benefits to be paid to beneficiaries 
from “compensation and pension” appropriations during the fiscal 
year, 

PROGRAM WORKLOADS 


Mr. THomas. Of course, when you go to dealing in those tremendous 
sums, which ones of your programs are showing a decrease and which 
ones are on the increase / 

Mr. Howarp. The disability program—that is, disability pension 
and compensation—was showing a decrease up until a couple of 
months ago, but we have been getting in more claims from Korean 
veterans than we have from World War II veterans in the last 2 or 3 
months; so that there has been some increase. And that same thing 
runs true with death pensions and compensation. We were at a level- 
ing-off stage. 

Mr. THomas. What about your big load of the GI training pro- 

rams? They are falling off. What percentage of the present work- 
oad is incurred by the present Korean conflict ? 
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Mr. Howarp. At the present time, it is a very small percentage. 
Mr. Tuomas. What about the loan-guaranty program? 
Mr. Ketsey. The loan-guaranty program is expected to decrease. 


LOAN-GUARANTY PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. We will insert pages 114 and 115 of the justifications 
in the record at this point. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


PrRoGRAM 6000: LOAN GUARANTY, $13,482,717 


Administration of title III of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, involves the determination of eligibility for benefits provided by the 
act and issuance of evidence of eligibility and loan guaranty or insurance; the 
establishment of minimum construction standards; the determination of rea- 
sonable property values; the payment of 4 percent of the amount guaranteed or 
insured up to a maximum payment of $160; the payment of claims made under 
the contract of guaranty or insurance in connection with defaulted loans; the 
management and disposition of real and personal property acquired resulting 
from loan defaults and claim payments; and the management of the portfolio of 
loans held by the Administrator as a result of the sale of acquired properties for 
terms of less than all cash and direct loans made pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 475, Eighty-first Congress. The discharge of these administrative 
responsibilities requires that provision be made for the cost of salaries, travel 
expenes, and payment for such contractual services as fee appraisals, fee prop- 
erty inspections, and credit reports. 

In the following table the estimated employment, travel, and contractual-serv- 
ice requirements of the loan-guaranty program during fiscal years 1952 and 1953 
are compared with fiscal year 1951 experience: 






























































She . E Increase (+) 
| Actual, fiseal | a. ——— or decrease 
| year 1951 ” 1952 : 1953 ae 
AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 
ae 147 | 159 174 +15 
Field (excluding Manila) ................._-..-- 2, 975 2, 801 2, 767 —34 
DIR DORN IO oo gis n= tienen tines kp enna aacowmh: panvucesorane A peiainieataadhatk chain wedded dno 
cn RRORRIRCER eraser NED on SanSuer TR 3, 122 2, 960 2, 941 —19 
OBLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services: 
Departmental... .. .......-: <2. $726, 623 $861, 467 $911, 889 +-$50, 422 
1 AER ce Atty EPC SEER TS Ae I 11, 553, 773 11, 960, 335 1], 852, 711 —107, 624 
2 Be ne agente Mperen BR. TF m 12, 280, 396 12, 821, 802 12, 764, 600 —57, 202 
02 Travel, employee: Ss 
cn aa ee SRE 9 ap re Bara 26, 299 40, 000 82, 080 +42, 080 
PM ie Ae Les S 278, 318 300, 000 395, 626 +95, 626 
EE MEE alo hacked dod bas coke 304, 617 340, 090 477, 706 +137, 706 
07 Other contractual services: Field__._.___--- 118, 407 170, 000 216, 250 46, 250 
15 Taxes and assessments: 
OPTI nok i tins tends s 408 1, 224 1,440 +216 
PE in edith cn ceugaawesens\awkoee 4, 547 12, 966 22, 721 +9, 755 
A BU akin scniecincacicnd bs ecedscediei A e 4, 955 14, 190 24, 161 +49, 971 
Total obligations.........-...-.....-. 12, 708, 375 | 13, 345, 992 13, 482, 717 +136, 725 
Less quarters, subsistence, and lodging--- —2, 529 et OO Aa cc cee a +2, 500 
Net total obligations. _-........-......... 12, 705, 846 | 13, 343, 492 13, 482, 717 +139, 225 
| | 








a a ne ee ae a ee ae 
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The above requirements were and are needed to process the following estimated 
major work volumes: 





2 Estimated Estimated, 
mh - fiscal year. fiseal year 
ge Bran 1952 1953 








A pplications for loan guaranty 581, 674 383, 850 393, 450 
Loan commitments 538, 671 402, 572 374, 710 
Direct loan applications... ae Pere OF sed Pee ug 7, 250 22, 000 
Direct loans approved ‘ § 

Direct loans disbursed 

Defaults on loans owned by VA- 

Defaults reported on guaranteed or insured loans __- 

Claims filed on guaranteed or insured loans. .__...........---- 
Loans and properties acquired 

Paraplegie grants processed 











WORKLOAD 


Mr. Kersey. The loan-guaranty program is expected to decrease 
slightly in 1953 over 1952 ; in some of its elements, particularly as to 
the number of applications for the various types of loans that we 
anticipate, although it is important to remember, of course, that when- 
ever we add 100,000 loans onto our books we immediately add a poten- 
tial additional workload in connection with claims, servicing of loans, 
property management, and other types of actions in a continuing loan- 
guaranty portfolio, if I may describe it as such. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LOAN GUARANTY 


‘ 


Mr. Tuomas. You have here applications for loan guaranty in 1953 
about 10,000 over 1952. In other words, it jumps from 383,850 in 1952 
to about 393,450 in 1953. You base this on total starts of about 800,000 
to 850,000 housing units of all types throughout the country, and a 
much better guess, according to my understanding from Mr. Charles 
E. Wilson, will be in the neighborhood of 600,000 to 650,000 total 
starts. 

Mr. Ketsry. The question of total starts, of course, is important in 
arriving at this figure. On the other hand, a certain portion of this 
figure represents existing houses, and you will recall that the experts 
predicted for the 1951 calendar year there would be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 850,000 housing units started, and actually it 
turned out to be almost exactly 1,100 000. 

Mr. THomas. That is the exact figure. 

Mr. Kersey, Those are problems we have in trying to make estimates 
of this kind, but this is our best judgment as to the proportion of loans 
that will be guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administration. We, of 
course, realize that volume is influenced by credit restrictions, avail- 
ability of building materials, and other similar factors. 


OUTSTANDING LIABILITIES ON VA LOANS 


Mr. THomas. What is the outstanding liability of the Veterans’ 
Administration now for your business loans and your home loans, and 
how much do you expect the increase will be in 1953 dollar-wise for 
Fess two classifications? Do you have that figure as of some recent 

ate ? 
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Mr. Kersey. Yes. As of December 25, the gross amount of guaran- 
ties outstanding on home loans was $8,537, 000,000; on farm loans, 
$108,247,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about business loans? 

Mr. Ketsry. Guaranties on business loans totaled $155,691,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. A total of about $8,750,000,000 ? 

Mr. Kexsey. $8,800,000,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. The FHA has $18 billion: so that makes a total of 
$26 billion. 

Mr. Anprews. As I recall, FHA told us the other day they had a 
total outstanding liability or possible liability of $18 billion, and now 
the VA has $8 billion. Is that $8 billion included in the $18 billion 
of FHA? 

Mr. Ketsry. No, sir. 

Mr. Anpbrews. That is over and above ¢ 

Mr. Ketsry. That is over and above; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is in the neighborhood of $26.8 billion. 


DEFAULTS ON GUARANTEED OR INSURED: LOANS 


Now, you have a table in here giving some information on defaults. 
Will you read that into the rec ord t at this point? What is the number 
of defaults in terms of units for 1951 and so far in 1953, and what does 
it look like for 1953 ; also, what was your dollar loss in 1951, your pros- 
pective loss in 1952, ‘and your estimated loss in 1953 ? 

Mr. Kersey. As to defaults, there were 72,027 reported in 1951. 

Mr. Tuomas. Out of how many loans ! 

Mr. Ketsry. That would be out of a total of about 2.7 million loans. 

Mr. Tuomas. 72,000 defaults out of 2 million loans for 1951? 

Mr. Kewsry. Of course, it is important to immediately relate that 
total of defaults reported to the number of defaults cured, which aver- 
ages presently about 70 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. You set it out in two classifications here, defaults on 
loans and defaults reported. 

Mr. Ketsry. May I suggest the inclusion of that table in the record 

Mr. Tuomas. It is already in the record, 

What is the actual number in 1951, 1952, and 1953 and the dollar 
cost—not of those reported or not of those cured but of those you 
actually had to take back in 1951, 1952, and 1953% What is the dollar 
loss on each one of them ? 

Mr. Ketsey. Those are represented by the claims paid which in 
1951 total 4,799. 

Mr. Tuomas. Dollars or cases? 

Mr. Keusry. Cases. 

Mr. THomas. What is the dollar value ? 

Mr. Ketsety. The dollar value was $7,490,833. 

Mr. Tuomas. Out of 2 million homes for 1951 you had to take back 
approximately 5,000 houses, and it cost you roughly $7 million ? 

Mr. Kersey. The claims were just less than 4,800. The figure I gave 
was 4,799. In 1952 the comparable figure was 2,813, with a dollar 
amount of $4,574,400. We estimate in 1953 the number of claims paid 
will be 2.825, with a dollar amount of $4,519,300. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many houses will that give you in 1952 and 
1953? In 1951 it was around 2 million. 
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Mr. Kersty. It was well over 2 million in 1951, cumulative. 

Mr. Tuomas. I thought you gave a figure of 2,003,000 in 1951. 

Mr. Kersey. The actual cumulative number of home loans approved 
for closing as of December 25 was over 2,875,000. The year before 
that it was somewhere in the neighborhood of 2,425,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that isa remarkable recor d; is it not? 

General Gray. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Ketsey. I think so. 

Mr. Tuomas. In round figures, then, you will have in the neighbor- 
hood during fiscal year 1953, 3 million homes, and you will foreclose or 
take back in the neighborhood of 2,200, and the total cost will be less 
than $5 million ? 

General Gray. Six-tenths of 1 percent is what it has been. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are those figures roughly correct that I just gave? 

Mr. Puitiirs. And is that the final loss, or is there still a recovery 
item in that loss? 

Mr. Kersey. There is still a recovery amount in that figure I just 
gave you on claims paid. I will give you a figure which I believe will 
be of interest to you, from the beginning of the program. Of the 
initial amounts paid on claims, which are an accumulation of the figures 
we have just been discussing, there was a total of $25,712,632, of w vhich 
$15,121,369 has been recovered to date, leaving a net amount of $13,- 
591,263 which still is subject to some recovery. 


DECREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. By virtue of the fact that these figures are going down 
constantly, did you revise downward drastically enough your em- 
ployment figures there, namely, a decrease of 19? It is 2.960 for 1952 
and 2,941 for 1953, or a decrease of 19. Now, the question is in view 
of your fine record here and your program going down, have you de- 
creased your employment sutliciently “when you “only decreased it 19 
for 1953 under fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Kersey. I believe that decrease is all we can stand and give 
anywhere near the kind of assistance and service we believe should be 
given in this program. 

NUMBER OF LOANS 


Mr. THomas. How many loans for housing did you make and how 
many business loans and how many farm loans did you make for 1951; 
how many do you anticipate for 1952; and how many do you anticipate 
for 1953 % 

Mr. Kersey. On home loans the actual number in 1951 was 524,959; 
estimated for 1952, 384,219; and for 1953, 360,891. 

Mr. Tuomas. W ell, your employment figures have not dropped in 
proportion to that estimated decrease in starts. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us look at program 5,000, please, sir. 


93850—52—pt. 3——16 





Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record, will you insert pages 102 
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and 103, and also pages 104 and 105. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) ° 






PROGRAM 5000: VocATIONAL REHABILITATION AND Epucarion, $28,710,520 


The funds requested for this program are to provide for the administrative 


costs required to provide essential services in connection with the rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans in training under Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
as amended, and in connection with the education and training of veterans 
pursuing courses under the provisions of Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, as amended. 


The following table shows the obligations by object of expenditure for fisc:! 


year 1951 and the estimated ebligations for fiscal years 1952 and 1953: 





Average employment: 


01 


03 


07 





Departmental Peet leh et -wedcae 
Field (excluding Manila)_.........._...._- 
Manila regional office ____ PV SANs spclah 
PONE. Fo Sidi oc) cakedcnse 
ORLIGATIONS 
Personal services: 
Departmental 


Field (excluding Manila) 
Manila regional office. _...-.....-.-.... 


i ts ok cathe ue cudieicawe 
Travel, employee: 
Departmental 
Field (excluding Manila) 
Manila regional office _ _- 


Total 0210____- 


Total, beneficiaries: 
Field (excluding Manila) 
Manila regional office --__- 


Total 0220 


Transportation of things (other): 
(excluding Manila) 


Other contractual services: 
Rs iin ob pecindohikme des 
Field (excluding 

Total 07 ___-- ‘ 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Field 

(excluding Manila) 


Taxes and assessments: 
Departmental 
Field (excluding Manila) -_-__...-------- 


Total 15 


TERS CARAT ae on oon ee Sewn caces 
Se GC BONO Fai cbs cece eoki ch 


Net total obligations. ... 2.0605. occa 


Increase (+ 

























































































28, 710, 520 
| 


. Estimated, | Estimated 
Actual, fiscal| “g.73 conp | OF decrease 
year 1951 we ar fiscal year (—), 1953 over 
1952 
271 237 216 —21 
9, 772 5, 928 4, 263 1, 665 
8 55 47 8 
a 10, 116 6, 220 4, 526 —1, 694 
$1, 404,074 | $1,370,505 | $1, 252, 010 —$118, 495 
42, 411,268 | 28, 407,047 | 20,892,419 | —7, 514,628 
179, 910 137,777 130, 100 7,677 
43,995,252 |. 29,915,320 | 22,274,529 | —7, 640, 800 
60, 067 | 100, 000 71, 575 —28, 425 
1, 532, 050 1, 325, 929 875, 000 —450, 929 
8, 863 7, 406 7, —140 
1, 600, 980 1, 433, 335 953, 841 —479, 494 
387, 310 327, 279 400, 000 +72, 721 
665 500 400 —100 
387, 975 327, 779 400, 400. 472, 621 
25, 269 25, 000 20, 000 | —5, 000 
30, 705 30, 000 20,000 |......... 
7, 941, 121 5, 354, 098 2,611,000 | —2, 743, 098 
7, 971, 826 5, 384, 098 2, 641,000 | —2, 743, 098 
3, 010, 428 3, 013, 862 2, 400, 000 —613, 862 
263 900 OO 
4, 939 24, 482 24, 850 +368 
5, 202 25, 382 25, 750 4368 
56, 996,932 | 40,124,785 | 28,715,520 | —11, 409, 265 
—4, 961 —5, 000 See Te hy ene 
56,991,971 | 40, 119, 785 —11, 409, 265 
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The primary workload of the program consists of veterans in training in four 
major categories under two laws. The following table gives a 3-year comparison 
of the categories indicating the average number of veterans expected to be in 
training during the year (excludes Manila and other foreign trainees) ; 





Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1951 1952! 1953 1 





Public Law 16: 
Schools of higher learning _...........-....-....--.-.- ; 21, 934 9, 863 8, 686 
Schools below college level - yi M 7, 100 4, 100 
po a a SRE eS oe Sa bled Seas Re, Pp apap 7 23, 000 16, 900 
Job training we 11, 400 5, 700 


Total, Public Law 16 UTS FERRE Bar ae 3 51, 363 35, 386 





Public Law 346: 
Schools of higher learning --- -- PPE SSeUR eM era PLL, 406, 102 216, 000 89, 000 
Residence schools below college level. 510, 434 433, 000 
Correspondence schools below college level 189, 492 200, 000 
Institutional on-farm “i 284, 955 236, 030 
Job training 150, 126 82, 000 





Total, Public Law 346 1, -, 109. 1, 167, 000 














‘Includes Public Law 894 trainees, 


Cases of counseling disposed of by Advisement and Guidance Sections in 

egional offices during fiscal year 1951 and estimated cases for disposal in fiscal 
pines 1952 and 1953 are shown in the following table (includes cases disposed of, 
complete or incomplete, revaluations, and reconsiderations) :* 





l l 
Estimated, | Estimated, 

foams, » fiscal | fiscal year | fiscal year 

Acacia 1952 | 1988 


Law and plan 





| 
| 
j 
| 


Publie Law 16 ?: 
By Veterans’ A Administration - = TS SNS 53, 780 | 41, 700 50, 640 
Plan A (fee basis) , 363 | 12, 750 * 580 
Plan B (fee basis and Veterans’ Administration) ______- ne 5, 5, 000 7, 78C 


| 





Total, Public Law 16 864 | 59, 450 78, (00 


Public Law 346: 
By Veterans’ Administration ----..-..--..---..------------| 10, 770 
Plan A (fee basis) -- Siiehotd | 29, 390 6, 250 
Plan B (fee basis and Veterans’ Administration) _- | 9, 840 3, 350 














Total, Public Law 346 | . 50, 16, 000 





! Excludes Manila Regional Office, 
‘Includes Public Law 894, 


PROGRAM COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. This program 5,000, “Vocational rehabilitation and 
education,” dropped from $40,119,785 in 1952 to $28,710,520 for 1953, 
a decrease of $11,409,265. 

The funds requested for this program are to provide for the admin- 
istrative costs required to provide essential services in connection with 
the rehabilitation of disabled veterans in training under Public Law 16. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


I notice that the number of departmental employees drops from 
237 in 1952 to 216 in 1953. What is the number in the field ? 

Mr. Corer. That is just below on page 106, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the number in the field drops from 5,928 in 1952 
to 4,263 in 1953, a reduction of 1,665, and the tables which have been 
inserted will show the other objects. 


VETERANS IN TRAINING UNDER PUBLIC LAW 16 


Now, under Public Law 16, the number of disabled veterans in 
schools of higher learning has dropped from 9,863 in 1952 to 8,686 in 
1953. Now, below college level, the number drops from 7,100 in 
1952 to 4,100 in 1953. In institutional and on-the-farm training the 
number drops from 23,000 in 1952 to 16,900 in 1953. In on-the-job 
training it drops from, 11,400 to 5,700 in 1953. 


s 
VETERANS IN TRAINING UNDER PUBLIC LAW 346 


Under Public Law 346, and that is the big one, the number in 
schools of higher learning drops from 216,000 in 1952 to 89,000 in 
1953, and in residence schools below college level, correspondence 
schools below college level, institutional and on-farm, and on-the-job 
training there are also large reductions. 


DECREASED WORKLOAD 


Dollarwise your program drops off about 23 or 24 percent and in 
terms of workload the program drops off about 60 percent. So, now, 
give us some fast reasons, or think quick on your administrative costs 
and give us some reasons why they should not be reduced further 
in view of the workload decreasing. 

Mr. Corre. The field personnel dropped proportionately with the 
workload, sir. It drops from 5,928 down to 4,263, and a large part of 
the personnel, you understand, a considerable part, is engaged in 
Public Law 16 work. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Cotte. And the drop-off in the workload under that program is 
not as fast as it is under 346. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, that is the small part of your program. 

Mr. Corts. Well, it isthe part of the program that we have to devote 
most of the attention to in that we have greater responsibility in the 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans. 


PERSONNEL ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. But it is still the small part of your program. What 
part of your total personnel is charged to Public Law 16? 

Mr. Come. Almost entirely the total personnel in education and 
training which in 1952 is 1,900 personnel, and in 1953 is estimated at 
1,295. Also a large part of the personnel in advisement and guidance 
which in 1952 is 723 and the estimated number in 1953 is 679. 
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Mr. Tuomas. That does not relate to Public Law 16. That is part 
of your program generally. Do you have any specific breakdown be- 
tween employment under 346 and 16? 

Mr. Cottr. No, sir; we do not have that. We have those two ac- 
tivities, that are largely engaged in administering the program under 
Public Law 16. 

Virerans’ Miscetianrous Benerirs 


Mr. Tuomas. What part of your veterans’ miscellaneous benefits 
to the tune of $27,206,000 is chargeable to your program 5,000? 

Mr. Baker. About $16,253,000 of that is for Public Law 16 trainees. 

Mr. THomas (reading) : 

The funds requested under this appropriation are to cover the cost of statutory 
burials, supplies, equipment, and tuition for Public Law 16, Public Law 894, and 


Public Law 170 trainees; and homes for paraplegics as authorized by part IX 
of Veterans’ Administration Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended. 


STATUTORY BURIAL ALLOWANCES 


What about Public Law 346? 

Mr. Baker. 346 is not in this, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Give us a breakdown of that. 

Mr. Baxer. Under veterans’ miscellaneous benefits? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. $13,151,000 is for statutory burial allowances. 

Mr. Tuomas. I read that breakdown some place. 

Mr. Baker. That is on page 273. 

Mr. Tuomas. No; you give it by activities. Indian Wars, Civil 
War, Spanish-American War, World War I, and World War ITI, and 
so forth. Allright, we will insert page 273 in the record at this point, 
Mr. Reporter. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Initial statutory burial allowances 





Regular 
Ape a 
ish- , , lishment, 
‘i World | World ; 5 sags 
Fiscal year Amer- 5 , Public | Total | Obligations 
ican War I | War IT Law 28 

War and 
others 











1951, actual ‘ g g 5,665 | 49,646 | 27,024 389 | 82,825 | $13, 000, 966 


1952, estimated. ._____- : 5,8 50,000 | 27, 200 420 | 83, 207 | 12, 063, 000 

















195; 50, 500 | 27,300 5 83, 767 | 13, 153, 000 











VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. Tuomas. Here is the significant part of your statement : 


The forecast of the number of veterans in training estimates a 48.53 percent 
decline in fiscal year 1952 from fiscal year 1951 and a reduction of 31.33 percent 
in fiscal year 1953 under fiscal year 1952. 

That is a whale of a drop from 1951 to 1953, is it not ? 

Mr. Cote. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the total appropriation in 1951, and what 
was it in 1952? 
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Mr. Come. The obligation for these items are shown on page 277, 


Mr. Chairman. 


HOUSING GRANTS FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. THomas (reading) : 


During fiscal year 1951, 685 grants were basically approved, and it is antici- 
pated that there will be 600 and 327 approved in fiscal years 1952 and 1953, 


respectively. 


Using the same unit cost as was experienced during 1951 of $9,259, 


it is estimated that $5,555,400 and $3,026,085 will be required im fiscal years 1952 


and 1953, respectively. 


We will insert page 277 in the record at this point. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 




















Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 
Purpose fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1951 1952 1953 
AVERAGE ANNUAL COSTS 

LS, ERASE Iain Rein OIF Gale ea eASD TUE ree E IH Tap Bal $490. 79 $490. 79 $490. 79 
RIE Sic cnn cnaceoateduniacepinsaiecccns tant ekhescoe aeee 10. 02 10. 02 10. 02 
| ESET IA et hee Asian bs eke Gena ete naan 37.34 37. 34 37. 34 
BNR eo nace ceumoee co eas na tee 538.15 538.15 538. 15 
TOTAL COSTS ; 
ee AS de cdseanieaseres ats nbodesansaue eo teunde 36, 972, 702 19, 631, 600 14, 576, 460 
i eh kee a aii lS deli 1, 000, 702 515, 028 708 
NN os nis adc soe eh cco can db oath piped ee nueee mes 3, 728, 877 1, 919, 256 1, 321, 836 
ES od eco dnt ndnd nisuiinelamn nike ceeded 41, 702, 281 22, 065, 884 16, 253, 004 














! Institutional trainees only. 
HOUSING GRANTS FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


During fiscal year 1951, 685 grants were basically approved, and it is antici- 
pated there will be 600 and 327 approved in fiscal years 1952 and 1953, respectively. 
Using the same unit cost as was experienced during 1951 of $9,259, it is esti- 
mated that $5,555,400 and $3,026,085 will be required in fiscal years 1952 and 
19538, respectively. 

Mr. Tuomas. This page breaks it down to “Tuition, supplies, and 
equipment” for 1953, $16,253,000, against $22,065,884 for 1952, and 
in addition to that housing grants for disabled veterans, your para- 
plegics. This is under Public Law 16; is it not ? 

Mr. Baker. The costs for tuition, supplies, and equipment are under 
Public Law 16. Housing grants for paraplegics are under Public Law 
286, Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. Tuomas. That figure is $3,026,000 for 1953 against $5,555,000 
for 1952. What are the other items going to make up that $27 million ‘ 

Mr. Baker. $13,151,000 is for statutory burial allowances, shown on 
page 273, which you have inserted in the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, but what other items ? 

Mr. Baker. That is all, sir. 


FLAGS 


Mr. THomas. We ran across one item this morning, “Flags, 
$300,000.” How many flags are you going to buy with $300,000 ? 

Mr. Anprews. $306,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that cost $300,000 or $306,000 for flags ? 

General Gray. The ast flags I bought cost about $4.50 each. 
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Mr. Wexts. That amount is $306,000. 

Mr. THomas. That is on what page? 

Mr. WELLs. Page 73, sir. 

General Gray. I would estimate that would buy about 100,000 flags, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THomas. The amount for flags is $306,000 for 1953 against 
$254,000 for 1952. You say it will buy about 100,000 flags. 

General Gray. That would be my best estimate. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are you going to do with 100,000 flags? 

General Gray. There are enough Spanish-American War veterans 
pretty nearly to take a good many of those, of this total with the 
combinations of the old-timers passing out and the deaths that come 
from time to time. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you give one only in case of death, or do they 
write in and do you send them one just for the writing, or what is 
the practice about flags? 

General Gray. The practice about flags is that there is one placed 
over the casket of every veteran. 

Mr. THomas. What else? : 

General Gray. Those are the only ones I know of. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you expect that there will be 100,000 deaths this 
year ¢ 
* General Gray. Out of 19,000,000, I do not think that is too high. 

Mr. Toomas. What is the average cost ofa flag? 

General Gray. The last one that I bought was a 3-by-5 size; and, 
as I remember, it cost $4.50. 

Mr. THomas. What is your unexpended balance up to December 
31, 1952, for this item “Flags, $254,000” for the current year / 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, we have an unobligated balance of ap- 
proximately $100,000 in this item as of December 31st. 


MEDICINE INVENTORY 


Mr. Tuomas. I see I forgot to ask one question this morning on your 
medicine bill for your hospitals, domiciliary homes, and your out- 
patient clinics, where your total medicine bill is about $27 million a 
year. What is the dollar value of your inventory as of some recent 
date ¢ 

Admiral Boons, Colonel Dryden will have to give that. Can you 
tell us the inventory on drugs as of such-and-such a date, Colonel 
Dryden ? 

Mr. Drypen. That is, in all depots, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Whether they are in the depots or your various hos- 
pitals or clinics or what not, do you have a composite figure there, or 
is it broken down by depots and other installations ? 

Mr. Dryven. It is just one figure for the over-all stock in our depots. 
It is not broken by medical and other. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not have your medical supplies in the depots ¢ 

Mr. Drypen. Oh, yes. yet 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the approximate figure of your inventory in 
your depots ? 

Mr. Drypen. About $19 million in operating stock as of June 30, 
1951. 

Mr. THomas. That is for medicine alone? 
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Mr. Drypen. No, that is over all. 

Mr. THomas. Can you estimate what part of that is for medicine ! 
Mr. DrypeNn. About 80 percent of that is medicine. 

Mr. Tuomas. About 80 percent of it is medicine ? 

Mr. Drypen. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Tuomas. That is in your five or six depots. What is your 


inventory in your hosiptals and your domiciliary homes and in your 
out-patient clinics ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. Does anybody have a reasonable idea ? 

Mr. Drypen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, your depot stocks are now about 
$17 million? 

Mr. Dryven. The stores account at our hospitals was $20 million, 
hospitals and homes, as of June 30, 1951. 

Mr. THomas. About a $37 million inventory, then, for medicine ¢ 

Mr. Drypen. That is right. 


Vererans’ MiscertaANrous Brenerirs 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Budget Officer, what other items are there besides 
flags, tuition, supplies, and equipment and grants for paraplegics ! 
Is there any other item going to make up that $27 million? 

Mr. Baker. Statutory burials, Public Law 16, supplies and equip- 
ment, and housing for paraplegics. That comprises the entire mis- 
cellaneous-benefits appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was that figure for 1952? You have it broken 
down on the table on page 277 as to tuition, supplies, and equipment, 
and for paraplegics, but not for the other items. 

Mr. Baxer. The burial allowance for 1952 was $13,063,000, against 
$13,151,000 for 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the total appropriation for 1952 for all 
of the items? 

Mr. Baxer. We estimate that the obligations for the entire year 
will be $40,282,000 for all the items. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the amount of your obligations up to 
December 31, 1951? 

Mr. Baxer. $15,885,208 through December. 

Mr. THomas. What was the amount appropriated last year for 
all items? 

Mr. Wextts. $21,060,000, but we had a carry-over of funds from 
the previous year of $24,800,000. 

r. Tuomas. Of that $21,000,000, plus $24,000,000 or $45,000,000, 
you have spent $15,000,000, so it looks like you will have a carry-over 
of $15,000,000 more this year. 

Mr. We tts. We anticipate $5 million. We anticipate obligations 
during 1952 in the amount of $40.6 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. The first six months of the year you obligated $15 
million, so it looks like you will have a carry-over of $15 million in 
this item this year, does it not ? 
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Hosprrat AND DomiciiARy FAcILitiEes 


Where is the construction program? I cannot put my finger on 
i 


t. 

Mr. Wetts. That is on page 297, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record will you 
insert pages 297 and 298? 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


HospiraL AND DoMICILIARY FACILITIES, $153,600,000 


This appropriation provides for the construction of new facilities including 
acquisition of sites, alterations, remodeling, major structural improvements, 
fixed equipment and portable initial equipment for Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital and dominiliary facilities, subject to approval of the President. 

The change in text of this appropriation provides $153,600,000 cash appropria- 
tion of which $59,000,000 is to liquidate prior year obligations and $94,600,000 is 
to cover estimated obligations in fiscal year 1953 and subsequent years; increases 
the cumulative limitation on the amount that can be obligated for portable 
initial equipment from the $31,455,440 which was provided for hospital projects 
scheduled for completion by the end of calendar year 1952 to $33,349,581 which 
provides $1,894,141 for hospital projects scheduled for completion in calendar 
year 1953. The extension of contract authority, included in prior appiopria- 
tions, is not requested. 


Authorized programs 

Estimated cost—Authorized programs, exclusive of projects canceled by the 
President, are now estimated to cost $910,634,006, based on contract awards for 
those projects under contract and on estimated costs for projects not yet under 
contract. 
New programs 

Authorization is requested for a new program amounting to $15,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1953 to cover construction projects costing over $250,000, involving 
the initial phase of major programs of rehabilitation and modernization of ex- 
isting old hospitals. Projects costing less than $250,000 are included in a new 
appropriation entitled “Major Alterations, Improvements and Repairs.” It is 
also necessary to request authorization of $1,894,141 to provide portable initial 
equipment for authorized construction programs scheduled for completion in 
calendar year 1953. 


Cash appropriation 

Additional funds in the amount of $153,600,000 will be required to meet esti- 
mated expenditures to liquidate prior years’ obligations during fiscal year 1953 
and to provide obligational authority for obligations to be incurred in fiscal 
year 1953 and subsequent years. There follows a statement of funds required. 


Unexpended balance in hospital and domiciliary facilities appro- 
priation, June 30, 1951 _ $200, 020, 997 
Fiscal year 1952 appropriation (Public Law 1387, 82d Cong.) -~-~--~-- 27, 505, 080 





Total available for 1952 227, 526, O77 
Veterans’ Administration $196, 977, 416 
Corps of Engineers 30, 548, 661 
Less estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1952: 
By Veterans’ Administration 128, 241, 411 
By Corps of Engineers 80, 864, 942 
—___———- — 209, 106, 353 


Estimated unexpended balance, June 30, 1952 18, 419, 724 
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Less estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1953, to apply to prior 





Senta “Opens. a ee aa —$77, 419, 724 
Net requirement of cash to liquidate prior years’ obliga- 

STIR SRE LES IEA A ee RONDE ORE Dh Oe EM NING eee OR ee RE TLIO 59, 000, 000 
Ustimated cash requirement to liquidate fiscal year 1953 and sub- 

sequent years obligations. 225 3 ete oe 94, 600, 000 

Total appropriation requirement, fiscal year 1953_______- 153, 600, 000 


Status of contract authorizations 

The appropriation of $153,600,000, requested for fiscal year 1953, which includes 
$59,000,000 for liquidation of prior years’ obligations, will bring about a corre- 
sponding reduction in unfunded authorizations as follows: 


Contract authorizations: 


Authorized by Public Law 419, 79th Cong _____--__-_____-_~ $441, 250, 000 
Authorized by Public Law 269, 80th Cong _._--.-___------- 338, 250, 000 
Authorized by Public Law 862, 80th Cong___--__-_____-__-__ 43, 000, 000 

Total contract authorizations_________.....__--......... 822,500, 000 


Appropriations of cash to liquidate contract authorizations: 


Pablie! Law GB2;- 00th 0me oie os ei ee ed — 202, 000, 000 
Public Law 759, 8ist Cong___.________--__- By Ve Wea As ogy 8 LEE —160, 000, 000 
Public. Law 167; G20 iene... oe Ol aes —27, 505, OS0 

Unfunded contract authorizations as of June 30, 1952__-. 432, 994, 920 


Determination of amount of contract authority Japsing, due to 
expiration on June 30, 1952: 


Unfunded contract authority as of June 30, 1952__.________ 432, 994, 920 
Less: 
Obligations incurred prior to fiscal year 1952__.____-__ —35, 819, 006 
Estimated obligations to be incurred against contract 
authority in fiscal year 1952__.______- ERED SLs NBA — 44, 366, 658 


Unobligated balance, contract authority as of June 
Ma AM sce ba ches ne hein anes os anise hires maces 352, 809, 256 

Mr. 'THomas. Now, you want $153,600,000, and $59,000,000 with 
which to liquidate prior-year contract authorizations; is that correct ! 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tomas. Leaving a balance of $94,600,000 to cover estimated 
obligations for 1953 and future years. In addition, you want to kick 
up your cumulative equipment item for new hospitals from $25,000,- 
000 to $31,000,000 to $33,000,000. Of course, on paper it looks like 
it is an increase of $1,894,141, but it seems to me that actually, under 
last year’s limitation, it is an increase of about $8,000,000. However, 
we will go into that in just a minute. 

What will this $59 million pay off, General ? 

General Gray. Colonel Dryden will answer in reply to that. 

Mr. Dryven. That is to pay the obligations that we have entered 
into in prior years. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us get some fundamental facts in the record 
now. We have inserted these pages, but let us detail it chronologically 
here. 


CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Up to date Congress has authorized $822,500,000 for the program: 
is that right, Colonel Dryden ? 
Mr. Drypven. That is right, sir. 
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APPROPRIATIONS TO LIQUIDATE CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. The appropriations to date have totaled $432,994,920 ; 
is that. correct ? 

Mr. Baker. That is unfunded. 

Mr. Drypen. Yes; that is the amount of unfunded contract authori- 
zations as of June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Tuomas. According to your table it is appropriations of cash 
to liquidate contract wee, Sa dorsal $432,994,920. 

Mr. Baker. The sum of the three figures is $389,505,080, which is 
the amount actually appropriated against total contract authority of 
$822,500,000. 

UNFUNDED CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. Leaving a balance of what? 
Mr. Baker. $432,994,920 which has not been funded. 


CASH REQUIREMENT TO LIQUIDATE OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. How much cash will you need for 1953 to pay that 
part of your unliquidated obligation for construction? The construc- 
tion will be completed in 1953. You are not going to need all of this 
$94,600,000, are you? 

Mr. Drypen. There is some carry-over, sir; work that will not be 
completed in 1953. The obligations for 1953 are $89,683,482. 


BEDS AND HOSPITALS TO BE BUILT 


Mr. Tuomas. How many beds were you supposed to build out of 


this $822,500,000; how many hospitals and how many beds? Was it 
75 hospitals ? 

Mr. Drypen. It was 99 hospitals originally and is 75 now. 

Mr. Tuomas. And how many beds? 

Mr. Drypen. About 50,000 beds originally. 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Drypen. 53,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean that $822,500,000 is going to construct 
50,000 beds ? 

Mr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. In how many hospitals; 75? 

Mr. Drypen. About 37,000 beds in the 75 projects. There were 
about 50,000 beds in the original 99 projects. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is excluding the 18 or 20 that the President 
struck from the program ? : 

General Gray. There were 24 of them eliminated entirely, and 16 
of them reduced in size, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. There were 24 of them eliminated ? 

General Gray. Yes. 

Mr. THomas. Were they included in the 75? 

General Gray. No. Mr. Chairman, 4 years ago I set up the number. 

Mr. Tuomas. There were around 96 Caeneiate at that time. 

General Gray. 99 including major bed additions. 

Mr. THomas. 99? 

General Gray. Yes. 
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Mr. THomas. Now, the number has been reduced to 75, and 24 of 
them were strickent ? 

General Gray. That is correct. These figures given again last year 
reduced the contractual authority incident to those eliminations. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many have been completed of the 75? 

General Gray. I dedicated the thirty-fourth and put it in service a 
roe Sunday. Eight major bed additions have also been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many are being built and are uncompleted ? 

Mr. Dryven. There are now 10 hospitals scheduled to be completed 
this year, (6 of these have already been dedicated, leaving 4 for the 
balance of the year) and 20 in 1953. That leaves five new hospitals to 
be completed subsequent to 1953. 

Mr. aaa You have dedicated 34. How many are actually 
being built now, Colonel Dryden, regardless of when they will be 
completed; that is, over and above the 34 that you have already 
dedicated ? 

Mr. Anprews. That is, under construction. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; that is right, under construction. 

Mr. Drypen. Twenty-seven, sir. 

(The following table inserted later to show status :) 





Status of new hospital and major bed-addition projects 























| Number of projects 
Description | seca ee 3 
New hos- ed addi- 
| Total pitals tions 
Tel GRE I gach cine shinee} podducvecuucunes 75 63 12 
Dedicated or completed (Feb. 11, 1952)._.........-.....---- 2-2 ---- 42 | 134 28 
Under construction and scheduled for completion or opening during | 
balance OF Meh peer tie 25S. ee re aa | 35) 4 1 
Under construction and scheduled for completion or opening during , 
Ses WUE Ss oo oe ones ohn bc ceecusue te Soderers nee uua ot | 9 22 | 20 2 
Scheduled for completion subsequent to fiscal year 1953 (not under | | 
IE oo ic thence. beasts ach en incenbaseotanes ounie | 6 5 1 





1 Dedicated. 

2 Completion refers to main general construction contract only. 

3 Breakdown of the 27 projects under construction by type is as follows: 20 general medical and surgical; 
1 tuberculosis; 6 neuropsychiatric. 


Mr. areata Twenty-seven in addition to your 34 which are com- 
leted ¢ 
F Mr. Dryven. That is right. 
Mr. Tuomas. So you have five remaining hospitals to be con- 
structed ? 
Mr. Drypen. That is‘right. 
Mr. Tuomas. Do you intend to start those any time soon ¢ 
Mr. Dryven. Yes, sir; the bids are being opened tomorrow on the 
Dallas 500-bed unit. The 1,000-bed neuropsychiatric hospital at Los 
Angeles will be advertised this spring. The San Francisco 1,000-bed 
neuropsychiatric hospital is under way, the grading contract having 
been awarded, and we plan to advertise for bids on the general con- 
struction contract late this summer. 
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TYPES OF HOSPITALS 


Mr. Tuomas. Of the five remaining, how many of them are to be 
neuropsychiatric hospitals and how many to be tuberculosis hospitals ¢ 

Mr. Drypen. How many ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drypen. One hospital at Cleveland is a nerpercnenaese hos- 
pital; the hospital at Los Angeles will be a neuropsychiatric hospital; 
and the hospital at San Francisco is a neuropsychiatric hospital. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about these 27 that are now under construc- 
tion—how do they break down; how many will be general medical and 
surgical hospitals; how many will be neuropsychiatric hospitals; and 
how many will be tuberculosis hospitals ? 

Mr. Drypen. The major portion of those are general medical and 
surgical hospitals. 

Mr. Tuomas. You say most of them are general medical and sur- 
gical hospitals? 

Mr. Dryven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Out of the 27, how many general medical hospitals 
are there ? 

Mr. Drypven. Out of the 27? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Drypven. There are 20 general medical and surgical hospitals. 


CONVERTING HOSPITALS TO THE TYPE OF HOSPITAL NEEDED 


Mr. Tuomas. Should you not give some consideration, General 
Gray and Admiral Boone, to converting those hospitals to the type of 
hospitals you need—namely, tuberculosis and neuropsychiatric hos- 
pitals—when you have a ratio between occupancy of beds in existence 
in the neighborhood of 20 percent vacancies? Now youare going 
to add to it. 

General Gray. No, Mr. Chairman; we are not, and the reason we 
are not is by virtue of the designation of these as general medical and 
surgical hospitals through an inadvertence, and they are classified as 
that still, but in reality they are neuropsychiatric, tuberculosis, and 
general medical and surgical hospitals. There are one or two wards 
devoted to tuberculosis and neuropsychiatry in each of those big hos- 
pitals. So we are trying, as I indicated in my original statement to 
you, to change these beds to meet our medical load. 

Now, a constant change is being made to the basis of the medical 
load, and it is that kind of thing which is unfortunately misleading 
to people who do not know those facts, and that is the reason I am 
delighted to explain to you that in each of these hospitals we now have 
general,medical and surgical wards, tuberculosis wards, and neuro- 
psychiatric wards. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, but what is the proportion in these big hospitals 
between general medical and surgical, tuberculosis, and neuropsychi- 
atric cases? Your tables show that your breakdown is just about 50- 
percent neuropsychiatric cases, the next being, I expect, your general 
medical and surgical cases, and still further down the line comes your 
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tuberculosis cases and your diversified cases. Here you are increas- 
ing the proportion faster of general medical and surgical hospital 
facilities, and your biggest load factor is, perhaps, your neuropsychi- 
atric load. 

General Gray. Under our own figures the number of general med- 
ical and surgical cases is around 42 percent of our patient load. The 
number of neuropsychiatric cases is about 50 percent of our patient 
load. Iam disregarding here, again, service-connected and non-serv- 
ice-connected disability. 

Mr. THomas. Yes. : 

General Gray. And the balance of it is tuberculosis cases, and other 
chronic ailments. On that basis while originally to be designed of 
these hospitals was in many cases for general medical and surgical 
hospitals on the orders the Veterans’ Administration is receiving we 
have constantly changed our hospitals to cover that situation. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about these 23 hospitals that are under con- 
struction and designated general medical and surgical ? 

General Gray. We will be glad to give you the figures on the num- 
ber of beds devoted to general medical and surgical cases, neuro- 
psychiatric cases, tuberculosis cases, and so forth. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you making the figures run in the true propor- 
tion that the cases are coming in ¢ 

General Gray. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Tuomas. Namely, about 50 percent neuropsychiatric cases? 

General Gray. No, it is net quite 50 percent. As to the neuro- 
psychiatric cases we are building three or four of those hospitals, and 
in each of the big hospitals we are putting in one or two wards for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many beds out of 500? 

Mr. Dryven. There are about 150 beds out of 500 that are for neuro- 
psychiatric cases, and 40 to 50 for tuberculosis cases. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have about 200 beds out of 500 devoted to those 
purposes, when your normal proportion is every year about 8 to 1. 
You have it reversed, where it is 3 to 1 the other way. 

General Gray. Mr. Chairman, there are other reasons for not doing 
that. One of the reasons is that you cannot get psychiatrists to take 
care of the men so we are trying to deal with the situation factually. 

Mr. Tuomas. But the fact still remains that you are building too 
many general medical beds. 

General Gray. We are building beds today and changing as fast 
as we can staff the hospitals. We will change over by the inclusion of 
security measures for neuropsychiatric patients as fast as we can, and 
collect a staff and work out our problems incident thereto. 

Mr. Tuomas. General, are your 20 hospitals too far along to change 
your plan? It is obvious that you are building too many general 
medical and surgical beds in proportion to your actual needs for tu- 
berculosis and neuropsychiatric cases. You are building 3 to 1 for 
general medical and surgical cases when your normal ratio is 3 to 1 
of neuropsychiatric and tuberculosis cases. It is just in the reverse 
direction. 

General Gray. As indicated to you you cannot change over and staff 
the hospitals overnight. 
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REVIEW PROGRAM EACH YEAR 


Mr. Tuomas. General, do you not think it is wise to withhold this 
94,600,000 and let your experts talk together and look it over? That 
$59 million is an incurred obligation, and I guess it will have to be 
paid, but do you not think you ought to call a halt on it and review 
that program every year when you are getting away out of any pro- 
portion to your needs? It looks like to me that you are getting away 
out of proportion on your general medical beds. 


MODERNIZATION OF EXISTING HOSPITALS 


Mr. Drypen. The major number of those included are neuropsychi- 
atric hospitals in that fund, and also included in that amount is an 
amount for modernization of our hospitals, and some of that moderni- 
zation is to convert over from general medical and surgical to tubercu- 
losis and neuropsychiatric hospitals. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that your $15 million item ? 

Mr. Drypen. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is it in here ? 

Mr. Drypen. The $15 million? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, is that part of your 096 million ¢ 

Mr. Drypen. Yes, sir, that is right. It is a part of the hospital and 
domiciliary facilities appropriation. 

General Gray. As I think I illustrated this morning in connection 
with Indianapolis, we are taking the existing general medical and 
surgical hospital there and making that into a complete tuberculosis 
hospital, 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me interrupt you and read this language which 

is given here on page 297. Under your new programs— 
Authorization is requested for a new program amounting to $15,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1953 to cover construction projects costing over $250,000, involving 
the initial phase of major programs of rehabilitation and modernization of 
existing old hospitals, 

Now, going on from there you carry on. How many major hos- 
pitals, and where are they located that you are going to modernize 
for this $15,000,000% Is this only an early installment of the total 
cost, and if so, how much. is the total cost? 

General Gray. There are two things, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
trying to establish, based on our experience in maintaining and op- 
erating facilities. One of them is that we want to try to get out bed 
‘apacity in accordance with our medical load. That has not been 
undertaken, apparently, as I can review history, until the last 3 or 4 
vears. 

We have a total of how many square feet, Colonel ? 

Mr. Drypen. 80 million square feet. 

_ General Gray. We have a total of 80 million square feet in build- 
ings, and some of them are buildings, in fact, a great many of them, 
or quite a number of them were built back in the sixties, seventies, 
eighties, nineties, and so forth, and 24 percent of that entire square 
foot area is obsolete, as being over 50 years of age or of temporary 
construction. As a result, as long as we are directed to care for this 
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program as outlined with these figures we give you, it is our humble 
opinion that we should maintain and replace these old facilities on a 
square foot basis per annum. 
Mr. Tuomas. Is that going to increase that ration between the actual 
number of beds and the number unoccupied beyond 20 percent? 
General Gray. That is not going to change the bed capacity materi- 
ally. We are building to get 174 hospitals containig 131,030 beds. 


LOCATION OF HOSPITALS TO BE MODERNIZED 


Mr. Tuomas. Give us a little break-down of your $15,000,000, 
If it is about $250,000 each, that is going to be about 60 hospitals. Tell 
us where they are located, how much you are going to spend on each 
one, and what will be the total cost of the project ? 

Mr. Drypen. There are only 12 projects in this group included in 
this $15,000,000. 


AMERICAN LAKE 


There is a project at American Lake, which is the construction of a 
new building to care for tuberculosis-neuropsychiatric patients. The 
estimated cost of this project is $2,616,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many beds are there already in existence ? 

Mr. Drypen. There are no tuberculosis-neuropsychiatrie beds at 
American Lake. That is a tuberculosis-neuropsychiatrie hospital, 
and it is part of a program at 13 centers that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is establishing for the care and treatment of neuropsychiatric 
patients with coexisting tuberculosis which must be isolated. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this going to be a conversion of bed space which is 
already there? 

Mr. Dryven. In this particular case it is constructing a new 160-bed 
building at American Lake. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


The second item is a similar item for Augusta, Ga. At that plant 
there we have the same situation, and the cost is the same, $2,616,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. For tuberculosis cases ? 

Mr. Drypen. For tuberculosis-neuropsychiatric cases. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right; go ahead. 


COATESVILLE, PA. 


Mr. Drypen. The third item is converting an existing building at 
Coatesville, Pa., to a tuberculosis-neuropsychiatric building. 

Mr. Toomas. What will that cost ? 

Mr. Drypen. $572,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many beds will you have when you build it? 

Mr. Drypen. That will develop 110 beds. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is, in addition to the bed capacity which is there 
now, or is it a change-over ? 

Mr. Dryven. No, it is a change-over. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right, sir; go ahead. 
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GULFPORT, MISS. 


Mr. Dryven. The fourth item is at Gulfport, Miss., an addition to 
the laundry and replacement of the power plant. The combined cost 
of those projects is $514,000. 

Mr. THomas. How old is that facility there? 

Mr. Dryven. The boiler plant was built in 1923. The laundry was 
built in 1928 for a plant with 425 beds. We are now operating 940 
beds there, and in addition we are doing the laundry work from 
Biloxi, which has 200 general medical and surgical beds and 790 
domiciliary beds. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right; go ahead. 


JEFFERSON BARRACKS, MO. 


Mr. Dryven. The next item is at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., $965,000. 

At Jefferson Barracks we are building in new construction a 545 
neuropsychiatric bed addition. The present hospital is an old hos- 
pital, and was originally a general medical hospital. This money is 

art of a program to convert the general medical portion of that 
Seagal to neurophychiatric so as to enlarge our neuropsychiatric 
capacity. 

LEBANON, PA. 


At Lebanon, Pa., there is an item of $2,929,000. That is something 
of the same situation. We built by new construction a 564 bed addi- 
tion to an existing neuropsychiatric hospital and now we are operating 
1.072 beds there, but we have not constructed an infirm building, and 
we have not constructed a medical rehabilitation building nor a 
chapel, nor a theater, nor a recreation building, nor connecting 


corridors. 

Mr. Tuomas. How old is that hospital? 

Mr. Drypen. That was built in 1947, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it a regular VA hospital? 

Mr. Dryven. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Or is it one you took from the armed services? 

Mr. Drypen. No, it was not an armed services hospital. 

Mr. Tuomas. You can put that in later. Go ahead with your pro- 
gram, Colonel. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Drypen. At Minneapolis, Minn., there is an item of $744,000. 
Weare building an addition of 350 beds in new construction there, and 
this item is for the conversion of a portion of the old structure, to 
fit in with the amended medical program at that location. We are 
altering the existing buildings, so as to get a balanced hospital in- 
cluding tuberculosis and neuropsychiatric beds at that location. 


ADDITIONAL NEUROPSYCHIATRIC AND/OR TUBERCULOSIS BEDS 


Mr. Tuomas. This $15 million is, really, in the final analysis, tq 
convert some existing beds, with the exception of one or two cases 
there, into neuropsychiatric and tuberculosis beds. 


93850—52—pt. 3-17 
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Now, how many beds are you going to: get out of this $15 million’ 

Mr. Drypen. There will be.no over-all increase in beds. 

Mr. THomas, How many conversions will you get out of it? Ii 
gives you additional bed capacity to the tune of how much for neuro- 
psychiatric and tuberculosis patients? 

fr. Drypen. I have that here, Mr. Chairman. It will develop 
between 900 and 1,000 neuropsychiatric and/or tuberculosis beds. 

Mr. Tuomas. Between 900 and 1,000 neuropsychiatric and tuber 
culosis beds? 

Mr. Dryven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And that is over and above your regular program in 
your 75 hospitals with 37,000 beds? 

Mr. Drypen. That is right. 


PERSONNEL STAFF DUE TO MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Corron. When you replace facilities which you describe as 
obsolete by more modern and proper facilities, does that require an 
increase in the staff to handle them ? 

General Gray. No, sir. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MODERNIZATION OR REPLACEMENT PROGRAM RATHER EXTENSIVE 


Mr. Tuomas. How much additional space do you have to build 
now after you finish these 12 or 13 installations ? es 

General Gray. Oh, we have a modernization or replacement pro- 
gram that is rather extensive. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by rather extensive ? 

General Gray. We will give you the full figures on that. I believe 
those figures are on that chart. 

Mr. Dryven. I have a copy of the chart here. 

Mr. Triomas. In other words, this $15 million is just the beginning ' 

Mr. Drypen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Drypen. To restate the words that the Administrator used « 
while ago, in temporary construction, I mean, temporary either Worl 
War I or World War II and of not even semipermanent construction, 
we have 3,700 buildings, or 11,000,000 square feet of space, that is, in 
addition to the hospitals we are closing as a result of this 75-hospital 
program. The cost of replacing that space today, we figure, would 
be $277 million. In addition to that we have this group that was 
built prior to 1900, and going clear back to 1867, of which there are 
273 buildings, and 2,060,000 square feet, and the replacement cost 
would be $65 million. 

In addition to that we add to those properties built prior to 1920, 
which cover 4,000,000 square feet at 340 buildings with accrued 
obsolescence of $99 million. That is the whole picture. The replace- 
ment cost of the plant that we have now would be in the neighborhood 
of $2 billion, but the accrued obsolescence portion of that amounts to 
about $800 million. 
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MAJOR ALTERATIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, AND REPAIRS 


Mr. Tuomas. What is this $4 million program of major alterations, 
improvements, and repairs, to cost under $250,000 per installation ? 

Mr. Drypen. That is a group which was formerly handled under 
the nonbed program. They are miscellaneous projects including 
improvements to medical facilities, boiler plants, water-supply sys- 
tems, elevators, and so forth. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does not this come under your other objects, 07 and 
08 program, repair, and maintenance / Pitt 

Mr. Drypen. No. That is running repairs, but not for major im- 
provements. It is just keeping the present plant going where you are 
only replacing in kind what you have, such as painting, servicing, and 
so forth. 

General Gray. Mr. Chairman, off the record, please, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. On which page is this? 

Mr. Drypen. On page 301. 


PORTABLE EQUIPMENT LIMITATION 


Mr. Tuomas. Here it is. On your portable equipment you want to 
raise the limitation from $25 million in 1952 to $33 million in 1953. 
That is what it amounts to, is it not? You raised that last. year to 
$31.455,000. Was there not a limitation of $25 million in there? 

Mr. Drypen. No, sir. 

Mr. Baker. That was 2 years ago, I believe, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. I thought I remember seeing the figure $25 million 
bracketed out last year. Yes [reading:] 

Provided further, That amounts available under this head for portable initial 
equipment are increased from [$25,000,000 to] $31,455,440. 

You had $25 million bracketed out of the 1952 bill, and it was 
increased from $25 million in 1951 to $31 million in 1952. 

Mr. Drypen. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. And now you want to increase it from $31,445,440 to 
$33,349,581, or an increase of $1,894,000? 

Mr. Dryven. That is right. 


PORTABLE EQUIPMENT INVENTORY 


Mr. Tuomas. What is your present inventory of that new portable 
equipment ? 

Mr. Drypen. That is being shipped out as we open new hospitals. 
The inventory is $4.9 million as of June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will not that hold you for a while, Colonel ? 

Mr. Drypen. No, sir. That is part of the equipment for the hos- 
pitals that are to be opened up, these 10 hospitals to be opened up this 
year, and the 20 hospitals that are to be opened up in 1953. There 
are no reserves in that program. 
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VA ALLOWANCE FOR SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 346 


Mr. THomas. Going back to your program 5000, what are you allow- 
ing for those tools? I noticed in the papers that they are talking 
about some of the schools charging too much for tools, and some of 
the students are doing a little fudging about cost there. You have 
it set out here on a table. 

Mr. Come. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. On what page is that? 

Mr. Wext. It is on page 261, I believe, Mr. Chairman. It is in the 
readjustment benefits appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right, 261. 

Mr. Corre. I do not know whether the unit cost is in there or not, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. No; it is not in there. How much is that unit cost 
and what are you doing to hold that cost down? I understand that 
one of the investigative committees of the House has turned up a 
lot of sorry looking things there. I see in the administrative staff 
you have 54 investigators. What did those 54 investigators turn 
up? You had to have a committee of the House turn up this sorry 
mess. 

General Gray. Yes; but may I offer the suggestion, that if you will 
look at the record which you are apparently now asking for, we have 
been very active in that from the beginning, and, likewise, it is my 
understanding, although I have not seen the written word, that Mr. 
Teague has given our Division of Investigation great credit for the 
amount of difficulties that we have encountered and the effective meas- 
ures we have taken. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you figure out what those tools cost per student ? 

Mr. Come. Yes, sir. 

The annual cost for supplies and materials under Public Law 346 
in the fiscal year 1951 was $7.23. We estimate the same annual cost 
in 1952 and 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that at the collegiate level or below the collegiate 
level ? 

Mr. Corz. That is for the entire group. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about below the collegiate level where you are 
buying your tools? 

Mr. Corte. We do not have the statistics on them, and I am not 
sure that we maintain them broken down between the collegiate level 
and below the collegiate level. This in inclusive of -all types of 
training. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have given us a hog round figure, where a fellow 
pays $6 or $7 for a tool and finally charges a school $14 for it. You 
get giving the average general cost. , 

Mr. Corte. Yes; the average general cost. In addition, we have 
costs on equipment and tools. The unit cost for fiscal year 1951 
was $29.38, and our estimates for 1952 and 1953 are the same. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, what part of that is tools? 

Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, this is tools, books, and nonexpendable 
supplies on an average basis. It is not broken down in our statistics. 
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CAPITAL-EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. THomas. What do you have here in your capital-expansion 
program? You have $117,000 for 1953 against $121,000 for 1952. 
Your justifications say: 

This program covers alterations and improvements including equipment nec- 
essary to provide medical facilities at regional offices and VA offices for treatment 
of veterans outside of VA hospitals. 


Mr. Drypen. That, sir, is for about 20 projects, fixing up out-patient 
clinics in our regional office buildings. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is not included in your $4 million program ? 

Mr. Drypen. No, sir. The $4 million is for hospitals and domicili- 
ary homes. This is regional office clinics and supply depots. 

Mr. Tuomas. It all adds up that under under “Repair and main- 
tenance” you have three or four different programs; does it not ? 

Mr. Dryven. No; this is really not repair or maintenance; this is 
the relocation of the central dental clinic at Cleveland, the expansion 
of the medical clinic at Detroit, and the dental laboratory and the 
improvement in the mental hygiene clinic at Jacksonville, and so forth. 


GRANTS TO THE REPvuBLic OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. Tuomas. What is your program to the Philippines costing you 


this year ? ; 
e will insert page 296 of the justifications in the record at this 


int. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES, FiscaL YEAR 1953 
Grants to the Republic of the Philippines, Veterans’ Administration, $1,861,500 


The funds requested under this title are for payment of grants-in-aid to the 
Republic of the Philippines for expenses incident to the medical care and treat- 
ment of certain Philippine veterans in accordance with section 4 of Public Law 
865, Eightieth Congress. 

Current requests for hospitalization make it appear that an average daily 
patient load of 400 will be experienced during fiscal year 1952 and it is esti- 
mated that an average daily patient load of 600 will be experienced during fiscal 
year 1953. 

On the basis of experienced costs which are constantly rising, it is estimated that 
hospitalization costs in fiscal year 1952 will be $7.50 per patient-day and that in 
fiscal year 1953 the costs will be $8.50 per patient day. 

The appropriation of $9,400,000 for the construction and equipping of a 1,000- 
bed general medical hospital remains unobligated. However, plans and speci- 
fications have now been developed by the Republic of the Philippines and contract 
awards in fiscal year 1952 will result in an obligation of $1,990,000. An addi- 
tional $4,000,000 will be obligated during fiscal year 1953 and the balance of 
the appropriation is expected to be obligated during fiscal year 1954. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. You want $1,861,500. What is the status of that pro- 


gram? 
Mr. Corsrrr. The Administrator approved plans last June for a 


722-bed hospital to be built in Quezon City, 8 miles northeast of 
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Manila. During fiscal year 1950 Congress appropriated $9.4 million 
to cover the cost of constructing and equipping that hospital. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the basic act? 

Mr. Corsirr. Public Law 865 of the Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. Tuomas. What did it authorize; it authorized you to go ahead 
and build a hospital there and maintain it for what—10 years? 

Mr. Corerrr. That act authorized an appropriation of $22.5 million 
for the construction and equipping of hospitals and $3,285,000 a year 
for a period of not to exceed 5 years to reimburse the Philippine Gov- 
ernment for hospital care and treatment. 

Mr. THomas. You have already built the hospital ? 

Mr. Corzitr. No,sir. Bids have been advertised and were supposed 
to have been returned February 9 of this vear. 

Mr. Tuomas. We appropriated $9.4 million for the hospital last 
year. What are the bids amounting to? 

Mr. Corsrrr. As I said, they were supposed to have been opened 
on the 9th of February—last Saturday—and we have not heard yet. 

Mr. Tuomas. So you do not know whether you are going to have 
an overrun ¢ , 

Mr. Corsirr. No, sir. 

General Gray. I would like to clarify one thing in there. That is 
that the Administrator was to approve the plans under this sum of 
money, but the Republic of the Philippines is to build the hospital. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, all you have to do is to furnish the 
money and they are going to build it? 

General Gray. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then you are going to spend how much for 5 years! 

General Gray. We are maintaining over there at the present time 
a regional office and hospital care under contract, and it works out, 
by virtue of your direction, that we approve a plan of a hospital to 
be built, which has been done, and you appropriated us $9.4 million 
for it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your tab here is not very conclusive. You have some 
very good explanatory language some place in here, but under this tab 
it is not very conclusive. It must be in the front hoe justifications. 
Can you put your finger on it? Where is your Philippine hospital 
program breakdown? 

Read into the record at this point just what the act authorized you 
to do with reference to the Philippines. Do you have the original Act 
there? If so, read the pertinent part about the hospital and your an- 
nual contribution. 

Mr. Corsirtr. This is Public Law 865 of the Eightieth Congress, ap- 
proved July 1, 1948. [Reading:] 

To assist by grants-in-aid the Republic of the Philippines in providing medical 
care and treatment for certain veterans. 

Sec. 3. Any grant for the construction and equipping of a hospital may be made 
prior to or following its completion: Provided, That the total of such grants shall 
not exceed $22,500,000. 

Sec. 4. Grants for expenses incident to hospitalization may be made for a period 
not to exceed 5 years to reimburse the Republic of the Philippines for moneys ex- 
pended for such hospitalization: Provided, That the total of such grants shall 
not exceed $3,285,000 for any fiscal year. 

Mr. Tuomas. It was to authorize and build a 1,000-bed hospital and 
to maintain it for 5 years, with a limitation of how much per year on 
your maintenance ? 
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Mr. Corsrrr. $3,285,000 for medical care. 

Mr. TuHomas. What were you authorized to spend on the construc- 
tion of the hospital ? 

Mr. Corsrtr. $8,000,000 for construction and $1,400,000 for equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Tuomas. And you have already had appropriated $8,000,000 
for the hospital and $1,400,000 for the equipment, making $9,400,000. 

Now, what do you want this $1,990,000 for when your hospital is 
not even under construction ? 

Mr. Corsitr. That is to reimburse the Philippine Government for 
medical care and treatment of veterans in their hospitals at this time. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean that ts a part of the tae, regardless of 
whether a hospital is constructed ? 

Mr. Corsitr. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your justifications state here: 

An additional $4,000,000 will be obligated during fiscal year 1953, and the bal 
ance of the appropriation is expected to be obligated during fiscal year 1954. 

As of today, what is the unobligated balance on this program, ex- 
cluding the $9,400,000 and the $3,285,000? 

Mr. Baker. I might add we have never approached anywhere near 
the $3,285,000 a year. I believe it was about $350,000 in 1951, $1,- 
100,000 in the enrrent year, and $1,800,000 estimated for 1953. 

Mr. Corsitt. Congress has appropriated both for construction and 
reimbursement. 

Mr .TuHom,s. That $9.4 million you have in cash still in the till? 

Mr. Cornitr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomas. And you have not let your contract yet? 

Mr. Corsirt. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You have $9 million for the building. What happens 
if the bids come in for $10 million or $11 million ? 

Mr. Corsrrr. I presume the Administrator will have to consider 
reducing the size of the hospital, or additional funds will have to be 
made available. Or it will be up to the Philippine Government to 
supplement it. 

MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice four or five items in your miscellaneous ac 
count, the most of which have gone by the board. 


AUTOMOBILES 


How many automobiles do you have this year? I see you want 
about 42 new ones and you want to exchange 43 old ones. 
Mr. Dryven. That is right. 


Mr. Tuomas. You have 930 now and want to buy 85 more. It is 
1,015 automobiles; is that right? 

Mr. Baker. We plan to keep 930 old vehicles and buy 66 new ones 
for a total of 996 passenger vehicles. 





CoMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice for pensions, on page 176 of the committee 
print, you have a budget estimate for 1953 of over $2 billion going into 
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benefits now in terms of dollars and cents. At the same time in pen- 
sions for 1953 you have a budget estimate of $2,204,351,000 as against 
an appropriation for 1952 of $2,112,230,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Are you anticipating a deficiency in fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. About $60 million, I believe it is. 

*Mr. Toomas. Why the increase in 1952 over 1951? 

Mr. Howarp. There are more veterans and dependents coming on 
the rolls than are going off. 

Mr. Tuomas. You say a supplemental appropriation of $100 million 
is anticipated for 1953, and you are also anticipating $60 million for 
1952. Is this by virtue of the law Congress passed last fall increasing 
the benefits? 

Mr. Moorr. The supplemental for 1952 is by virtue of the facet that 
Congress reduced us by $111 million in the 5 percent cut last year, 
which was just a little too much. 


INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


' Mr. Tuomas. Has there been any increase in benefits under this 
vill? 

Mr. Howarp. We have had some liberalizing legislation. 

Mr. Tuomas. What did it do in terms of dollars and cents? 

Mr. Howarp. I do not have it broken down in dollars and cents, but 
there has been an increase by virtue of Public Law 108, Eighty-second 
Congress which liberalized the service pension for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; also Public Law 149 which grants aid and 
attendance allowance to veterans who are in receipt of a nonservice 
pension; also Public Law 174, which grants 2 years presumption for 
multiple schlerosis cases. 

Mr. THomas. What do those liberalizing provisions amount to 
dollarwise ? 

Mr. Howarp. I do not have the breakdown dollarwise. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your best guess on it / 

Mr. Howarp. I would say it would not be material. 


1953 REQUESTED INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Tuomas. You are anticipating an increase for 1953 over 1952, 
including your $60 million plus your $100 million plus the $88 million, 
of about $245 million or $250 million in 1953 over 1952? 

Mr. Howarp. The total increase in requirements for 1953 over 1952 
is approximately $21.6 million. We expect increases in the benefits 
we are paying Spanish-American War dependents; the Korean cases, 
and also veterans of World War I for non-service-connected condi- 
tions; and dependents of veterans of World War I with non-service- 
connected conditions; also World War II veterans and _ their 
dependents. 
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Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record we will insert the program 
and performance beginning on page 178 of the committee print and 
also the very fine table denominated “Workload by activity,” showing 
all the way from Spanish-American to World War I and World War 
II, etime dependents, and so forth, and also the table on page 179 


of the committee print. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


This provides for all compensation, pensions, and allowances, including emer- 
gency officers’ retirement pay and annuities. 

The total appropriation requested for 1953 is $2,204,351,000, an increase of $92,- 
121,000 over the 1952 appropriation and $30,213,000 over 1951. Principal in- 
ereases are proposed for payment of compensation to peacetime veterans and 
their dependents as a result of Public Law 28, EHighty-second Congress, and pen- 
sion to World War I veterans who are becoming eligible for permanent and total 
disability payments as a result of increased age. Present trends indicate a sup- 
plemental requirement of $42,000,000 for 1952. Proposed rate increase will 
require a supplemental of $100,000,000 in 19538. 

The workload shown on the following pages is the average number of veteran 
eases. The unit costs show the actual average costs per case. 


Workload by activity 


[Average number of veterans’ cases] 





j ay See 


| | 
| 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 





1. Compensation: 2 
(a) Spanish-American War Veterans_____-___._.--.---- 513 489 
(b) Spanish-American War dependents. ---...-..------ 1, 164 | 1, 147 





(c) World War I veterans_____.__-- Re 7, 275, 982 | 264, 635 


(d) World War I derendents.____- 

(ey World War II veterans ____--- 

(f) World War II dependents 

(9) Peacetime veterans ! 

(h) Peacetime dependents !_____- 
2. Pensions: 


(a) Yeilow-fever experiments_-__..__........--..---.---- 
° Mexican War dependents. _........._..-.....-.---- 


c) Indian war veterans_____...._- 


(d) Indian war dependents...._-_._.....------.- 


(e) Civil War veterans_____......_- 
(f) Civil War dependents.._ 


(9) Spanish-American War veterans..._________--_-__- 
{h) Spanish-American War dependents. _____.____- 


(i) World War I veterans..________- 
(j) World War I dependents_________- 
(k) World War II veterans.______- 


(1) World War II dependents..._....._____....---_---- 


(m) Peacetime-service veterans !________. 
(n) Peacetime-service dependents !. 
3. Other: 


(6b) Adjusted service and dependents’ pay- - - 





(a) Emergency officers’ disability retirement______~._- 
| 


(c) Subsistence allowance for disabled veteran trainees 


, 853 

, 829 
55, 455 
, 189 
27, 639 
2, 423 
421 
130 





2, 098 


18 | 
99, 872 | 


62,412 | 

1, 635, 697 
258, 310 
62, 278 
27, 154 


3 
21 
331 
1, 555 
3 | 
9, 518 | 
82, 222 
79, 654 
256, 827 
239, 373 | 
33, 220 | 
15, 334 
433 | 
140 | 





} 
1, 862 | 
=| 


58, 337 | 


| 


60, 252 
853 
950 


1,779 
17 
41,014 





1 Includes cases of veterans who served on or after June 27, 1950, and entitlement is under Public Law 28, 


82d Cong., May 11, 1951. 
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benefits now in terms of dollars and cents. At the same time in pen- 
sions for 1953 you have a budget estimate of $2,204,351,000 as against 
an appropriation for 1952 of §2,119,930,000. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Are you anticipating a deficiency in fiscal 1952? 
Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. About $60 million, I believe it is. 
*Mr. Tuomas. Why the increase in 1952 over 1951? 

Mr. Howarp. There are more veterans and dependents coming on 
the rolls than are going off. 

Mr. Tuomas. You say a supplemental appropriation of $100 million 
is anticipated for 1953, and you are also anticipating $60 million for 
1952. Is this by virtue of the law Congress passed last fall increasing 
the benefits? 

Mr. Moore. The supplemental for 1952 is by virtue of the fact that 
Congress reduced us by $111 million in the 5 percent cut last year, 
which was just a little too much. 


INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


’ Mr. Tuomas. Has there been any increase in benefits under this 
vill? 

Mr. Howarp. We have had some liberalizing legislation. 

Mr. Tuomas. What did it do in terms of dollars and cents? 

Mr. Howarp. I do not have it broken down in dollars and cents, but 
there has been an increase by virtue of Public Law 108, Eighty-second 
Congress which liberalized the service pension for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; also Public Law 149 which grants aid and 
attendance allowance to veterans who are in receipt of a nonservice 
pension; also Public Law 174, which grants 2 years presumption for 
multiple schlerosis cases. 

Mr. ‘THomas. What do those liberalizing provisions amount to 
dollarwise ? 

Mr. Howarp. I do not have the breakdown dollarwise. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your best guess on it / 

Mr. Howarp. I would say it would not be material. 


1953 REQUESTED INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Tuomas. You are anticipating an increase for 1953 over 1952, 
including your $60 million plus your $100 million plus the $88 million, 
of about $245 million or $250 million in 1953 over 1952? 

Mr. Howarp. The total increase in requirements for 1953 over 1952 
is approximately $21.6 million. We expect increases in the benefits 
we are paying Spanish-American War dependents; the Korean cases, 
and also veterans of World War I for non-service-connected condi- 
tions; and dependents of veterans of World War I with non-service- 
connected conditions; also World War II veterans and their 
dependents. 
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Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record we will insert the program 
wl performance beginning on page 178 of the committee print and 
also the very fine table denominated “Workload by activity,” showing 
all the way from Spanish-American to World War I and World War 
II, peacetime dependents, and so forth, and also the table on page 179 
of the committee print. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 










PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 





This provides for all compensation, pensions, and allowances, including emer- 
gency officers’ retirement pay and annuities. 
The total appropriation requested for 1953 is $2,204,351,000, an increase of $92,- 
f 121,000 over the 1952 appropriation and $30,218,000 over 1951. Principal in- 
a ereases are proposed for payment of compensation to peacetime veterans and 
4 their dependents as a result of Public Law 28, Highty-second Congress, and pen- 
; sion to World War I veterans who are becoming eligible for permanent and total 
disability payments as a result of increased age. Present trends indicate a sup- 
: plemental requirement of $42,000,000 for 1952. Proposed rate increase will 
3 require a supplemental of $100,000,000 in 1958. 
4 The workload shown on the following pages is the average number of veteran 
The unit costs show the actual average costs per case. 












a cases. 


Workload by activity 






[Average number of veterans’ cases} 





















| 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 









































| 








| 
| 
| 
x | 
‘ 1, Compensation: | 
‘ (a) Spanish-American War Veterans_-_.--.-_...------- 558 | 513 489 
a (6) Spanish-American War arr i ang choe his aa 1,179 | 1, 164 | 1, 147 
x ie) memes Seer © VOUOTENS. 6) 35 2. ec sone ee 287, 741 | 275, 982 264, 635 
4 (d) World War I dependents. -__- posse fomuabes caus 64, 649 | 62, 412 | 60, 252 
a (ey World War II veterans_____- SRN Genpe Ss COTA? 1, 635, 679 1, 635, 697 1, 637, 853 
E (f) World War II dependents... __...............-..-.- 254, 588 | 258, 310 261, 950 
3 (9) Peacetime veterans !________- PSEA S Ee MESSE 56, 205 | 62, 278 70, 514 
<a (h) Peacetime dependents !_____. a a | 19, 843 | 27, 154 33, 602 
a . Pensions: } | 
4 (a) Yellow-fever experiments__..................---..-- 3 | 3 3 
He Mexican War dependents. -_- FES LS ae 23 21 18 
o) Sater Wer Veterans... 4... >-- 2. ee se 424 331 256 
a (d) Indian war dependents... ............---.--..------] 1, 708 1, 555 1, 416 
4 Cer Re Nee WOUGKOIIG. 8 kee cenn nel 10 | 3 | 1 
B (f) Civil War dependents. . BE Le REENE BER TSS 10, 990 | 9, 518 | 8 247 
(9) Spanish-American War veterans__._____...__._..__| 87, 853 | 82, 222 78, 346 
(h) Spanish-American War dependents. _-_-_-_...--.-. 78, - 79, 654 80, 235 
) Were Weed WOUGTERR... - oe ok oc ecckews 255, 455 256, 827 | 369, 079 
(j) World War I dependents.___.__._.__._.-.______- 226, 189 239, 373 | 250, 175 
(k) World War II veterans.__.............--.---------- 27, 639 33, 220 | 40, 054 
GC) Wort War ii dependents... .........22.......-...- 12, 423 15, 334 18, 007 
(m) Peacetime-service veterans !____._....-__-_._-_- 421 433 | 447 
‘: FO Peacetime- -service RECN So noe. 130 140 | 150 
er: | 
(a) Emergency officers’ disability retirement _________- | 2,098 | 1, 862 | 1, e 
(b) Adjusted service and dependents’ pay- | 18 | 23 | 
(c) Subsistence allowance for disabled veteran trainees_| 99, 872 | 58, 337 | 41, O14 








1 Includes cases of veterans who served on or after June 27, 1950, and entitlement is under Public Law 28, 
82d Cong., May 11, 1951. 
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Unit costs, by activity 


{Per veteran’s case per year] 























1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat: 
1. Compensation: 
(a) Spanish-American War veterans__.-_._.----------. $1, 878 $1, 878 $1, 878 
(6) Spanish-American War dependents___.__.....------ 926 926 926 
i) Semen Wee 2 WO on ; 794 795 795 
(d) World War I dependents-_-_-___......-.------.--.---. 853 855 S58 
OR Ea BS Se, eons 569 573 575 
(f) World War II dependents. -. .....-..-.--_.--_---._. 930 930 930) 
ey Panootieme woterane ha ie is ek Sk 652 651 650 
(h) Peacetime dependents !__._.._-..-.--.--2.--2---.-. 971 963 962 
2. Pensions: 
(a) Yellow-fever experiments____....-.--..-----------.- 1, 583 1, 500 1, 500 
(b) Mexican War dependents_____._--___-__! . PEE EES SE 545 540 540 
(c) Indian war veterans__-__.-....-__.- dich Letksensiine 1,171 1,170 1,170 
(d) Indian war dependents_-_._..-----.------_-_-__. aN 567 570 570 
(e) Civil War veterans______..___- Pledae Gs bik i cheosk ak seed action 1, 418 1,440 1, 440 
i Civil War dependenrts_- Rig Pa A ge nee a es 629 552 552 
ee Spanish- American War veterans.....___--------__- 1, 135 1, 150 1, 163 
) Spanish-American War sgn aaa big ca a paca a 606 608 609 
ti World War I veterans_- PIT (fie gee pret 807 810 810 
() World W ar I dependents__ ah i waenkte encoldl b-akelghs 554 540 528 
(kh) Word War Ti vetoes se ie te 813 774 756 
(2) World War II dependents-___....-.--..-------_-_-- 624 615 609 
(m) Peacetime-service veterans !_ Sms debieks eae tS 197 232 24 
(n) Peacetime-service dependents eet aty fie ic 373 411 444 
3. Other: 
(a) Emergency officers’ disability retirement. .......__- 1,911 1, 987 1, 937 
(b) Adjusted service and dependents’ pay___- 365 334 345 
(c) Subsistence allowance for disabled veteran trainees - 1,353 1, 353 1, 353 








1 Includes cases of veterans who served on or after June 27, 1950, and entitlement is under Public Law 2s, 
82d Cong., May 11, 1951. 


NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the unexpended balance of this $2,122,000,000 
as of December 31? 

Mr. Baxer. $1,039,714,000 unexpended on December 31 out of the 
$2,122.000,000 total available. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your $60 million estimated deficiency is out of line 
a little bit—to the tune of about $40 million. 

Mr. Baker. We expended in the first 6 months $1,083,000,000. 

Mr. THomas. That leaves you $1,039,000,000 unexpended ¢ 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 

Mr. Tomas. And the difference between 82 

Mr. Baxer. No. 

Mr. Tuomas. So that you have a little cushion in there of about $2) 
million in the deficiency. 

Mr. Moore. They are anticipating an increased load during the last 
6 months. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why? 

Mr. Moore. Of new claims coming in under these laws. 

Mr. Howarp. We are putting more on the rolls each month than 
are coming off. 

Mr. THomas. 
as yet? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. 

Mr. THomas. And you think $60 million is going to be necessary ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 


and 39 is not 60; is it’ 


In other words, these new increases have not been felt 
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ReEADJUSTMENT BENEFITS 










Mr. Tuomas. What about your readjustment benefits? You have 
$861,640,000 appropriated for 1952, and it decreases to $698,634,000 
for 1953. I think that has already been covered. 








e 






NATIONAL Service Lire INsurance 







In your national service life insurance you have a regular appro- 
priation of $66,795,000 plus a supplemental of over $116 million, or 
more than $180 million for 1952, and in 1953 it is $54,072,000. 

I believe you indicate a $50 million deficiency for 1952. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Stirtinc. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. That will give you in the neighborhood of $235 mil- 
lion for 1952, then. Why is your estimate only $54 million for 1953? 

At this point we will insert the language at the bottom of page 192 
and the top of page 193 of the committee print. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 














PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 







Payments are made to the national service life insurance fund to meet (a) 
death claims and waivers of premium where such claims are determined to be 
due to the extra hazards of military or naval service; (b) claims for gratuitous 
insurance; (Cc) waivers of recovery of erroneous payments or overpayments from 
the fund; and (d@) certain other payments. 

Present trends indicate a supplemental appropriation of $50,000,000 will be 
required in fiscal year 1952 for payments to the national service life insurance 
fund on account of deaths arising from Korean hostilities. 


Mr. Tuomas. What about that, Mr. Stirling— 


Payments are made to the national service life insurance fund to meet (@) 
death claims and waivers of premium where such claims are determined to be 
due to the extra hazards of military or naval service; (b) claims for gratuitous 
insurance; (¢c) waivers of recovery of erroneous payments or overpayments 
from the fund— 


and so forth? 

Mr. Srreurnc. As I understand, we have a balance of about 
$64,231,678. 

Mr. Tuomas. As of what date? 

Mr. Srreurne. As of December 31. 

Mr. Tuomas. You were given about $182 million; so you are going 
to come up with a deficiency all right. 

Is this to take care of the new insurance program where you con- 
verted it over last year to where the Government pays all premiums? 

; Mr. Srirurne. No, sir. 

a Mr. Tuomas. What is this? 

Mr. Srretine. This is purely national service life insurance policies 
which are now in effect and which fall under the provisions of the 
Ee national service life insurance. The large sum involved in the $54,- 
2 072,000 is about $40 million due to waiver provisions of Public Law 
3 23. That is to say if a serviceman today waives payment of his 
x premium under the national service life insurance and dies, the insur- 
ance that is paid to him is paid out of the national service life insur- 
ance appropriation. 
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STATUS OF FUND 





Mr. THomas. What is the status of this fund? 

General Gray. Last year I heard it. It was five-billion-some-hun- 
dred-million-some-hundred-thousand-and-some cents. I remember 
‘the billion and the cents. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that assets or liabilities? 

General Gray. That is assets. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are the potential liabilities ? 

General Gray. About $45 billion, as I understand it. 


PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. The last really big appropriation on this was in 1950, 
when you only had $467 million. I remember in 1946 it was $900 
million. It looks like every other year you have to add about half a 
billion dollars to this fund. 


TAXPAYERS’ PART IN PROGRAM 


Roughly what part. of the insurance does the taxpayer carry on 
this program ? 

Mr. Opom. The extra hazard due to war. 

Mr. Tuomas. Dollarwise, what part? 

Mr. Stirurne. There is $54,072,000 in this appropriation for that. 


PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. This is mainly for the World War IT program? Is 
there any World War I in this? 

Mr. Srirtine. No, sir. World War I is the military and naval 
insurance in the amount of $6,854,000 on page 282. 


LIABILITY OF FUND 


Mr. Tuomas. And the outside liability of this fund, you say, is 
how much—$45 billion ? 

General Gray. That is the last figure I heard. That was the written 
liability of the insurance policies in effect for World War IT. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will insert page 288 of the justifications in the 


record at this point. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES, FiscAL YEAR 1953 
NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE FUND, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Section 605 of Public Law 801, Seventy-sixth Congress, created a permanent 
trust fund which is designated as the “national service life insurance fund.” 
This fund is the legal recipient of all premiums paid for national service life 
insurance and the interest earned thereon. This fund also bears the liabilities 
under insurance outstanding, including payment of dividends and the refunds 
of unearned premiums to the policyholders. Payments from this fund are made 
in accordance with awards by the Administrator. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to invest or reinvest these funds in interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States or those guaranteed as to principal and interest by the 
United States. This fund is reimbursed for payments that it makes on deatb 
or disability claims which are traceable to the extra hazard of the military or 
naval service in accordance with section 607 of the act. 
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The unit of measure or workload directly related to this fund is policies in 
force. The following tabulation shows the estimated insurance in force on 
October 31, 1951, by plan of insurance: 






Insurance in force Oct. 31, 1951 








| Number of 


| policies Face value 
| 
{ 





5, 015, 2d8 | $39, 374, 127, 560 





1; ere MONAT eT a i og ini. on + sn = em prenc tenn Senne s-- ; 5 
2, Ordinary life..........-.------. I MIR eB fe 77} "395; 101 | ~ 2, 223, 295, 500 
3. 20-payment life. .-.......-.....- ¢ 986, 860 4, 176, 760, 000 
4, 30-payment life. ...........-..--- Pe ae eee SESS eee 364, 479 1, 575, 626, C00 
5, 20-year endowment. ..--.---- kale nck Dees Ses 161, 5b5 566, 658, (00 
iS: UO ck oo oo edhe Geen se eae enn 82, 677 433, 853, 01.0 
7. Endowment at age 65.____..-- . POSE a ce Bape 43, 337 245, 231, 000 
8. Extended insurance--.-.._.-....----- BOR Ser Seti une ates SG 63, 230 218, 731, 465 
9, Paid-up insurance. -...........-.--.--- bas je ine Se ys a ae. oa | 1, $28 1, 675, 247 













7, 113, 265 | 49, 115, 357, 712 
















Mr. Tuomas. This shows the liability today is $49,115,357,712. That 
is the face value of the policies. It also sets out the number of poli- 
cies—7,113,265. 







ASSETS OF FUND 











EB Mr. Anprews. With assets of about $5 billion; is that right ? 
2 Mr. Baker. About $5.5 billion at the beginning of the current fiscal 
. year. 






BASIS FOR APPROPRIATION 








8 Mr. Tuomas. These appropriations are on an annual basis, and are 
Ey needed to take care of the amount of funds we pay out during that 
current fiscal year. Is that the way you arrive at it? 

Mr. Stirtine. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. So this program will never decrease in size; if any- 
S thing, it will increase with time; will it not ? 
eS Mr. Srrrting. No,sir. I think it will decrease in time. 

Mr. THomas. Why ? 

Mr. Sririine. To begin with, under Public Law 23, we are not writ- 
ing any more new policies under national service life insurance, nor 
under United States Government life insurance. 

Mr. Tuomas. That has no bearing on those boys who bought the 
7 million policies. 

: Mr. Opom. They carried those, except for the extra hazard of war. 

< Mr. Tuomas. What part of the total program is that ? 

Mr. Opom. It is not paid premium-wise; it is paid by liability. 

Mr. Tuomas. What part of the liability is it ? 

Mr. Opom. It depends on how many casualties you have. 

E Mr. Tuomas. That is the biggest part of it, though. 

a Mr. Ovom. It was during the wartime. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the peacetime ? 

Mr. Opom. Peacetime, there will be no extra hazard. 

General Gray. Unless the man goes back in service. 

E Mr. Opom. Or unless he dies of a disability incurred while in service. 
4 Mr. Tuomas. In truth and in fact, there is no difference between 
those policies in World War II and World War I, is there? They are 
two separate and distinct programs, but in both instances the tax- 
payers pay for the extra hazard part of the policy. 
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General Gray. That is correct. 
Mr. Ovom. This policy carries a whole lot nearer its own weight 
than World War I did. On World War TI policies, I think the 
figures were approximately $467 million collected in premiums, and 
the liability was $2.3 billion. But that was the war risk insurance. 


SERVICEMEN’s INDEMNITY 


Mr. Tuomas. The next program is one passed last year whereby 
ycu did away with this premium, so to speak. I mean as far as 
new policies were concerned. 

Mr. Streina. As far as new policies were concerned. 

Mr. Tuomas. But with the taxpayers paying the entire premium 
cost; then, when the man gets out of the service, he carries his own. 
{s that correct? 

Mr. Sriruine. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is for servicemen’s indemnities. Last year you 
had $5,000,000; this year you are asking for $8,595,000, and this is 
under Public Law 169 passed last October 11. 

Mr. Strrtine. Public Law 23 is the basic authority. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you have written here Public Law 169, act 
of October 11,1951. Is that correct? 

Mr. StirumNe. That is the act appropriating $5,000,000 under the 
authority contained in Public Law 23, approved April 25, 1951. 

Mr. THomas. Then this must be a mistake. 

Mr. Sriruinc. The chairman (Mr. Thomas) is talking about the 
servicemen’s indemnity appropriation ; is that right? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. Maybe the citation is in error. 

What is the unexpended balance for 1952 of this $5 million up to 
December 31 ? 

Mr. Baker. $2,054,000 at December 31, unexpended. 


BASIS FOR 1953 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Tuomas. How do you arrive at this figure of $8,595,000 for 
1953 ¢ 

Mr. Baxrr. We are also estimating supplemental requirements 
for the current year of about $2,300,000 in this particular item. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point we will insert the language at the bot- 
tom of page 194 of the committee print. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


The Servicemen’s Indemnity and Insurance Act of 1951 provides that bene- 
ficiaries of the servicemen: who dies while in active service or within a period 
of 120 days after release from active service are entitled to receive and _ in- 
demnity in the amount of $10,000 less any national service life insurance and/or 
United States Government life insurance carried by the deceased. Payments 
are to be made to the beneficiaries in 120 equal installments plus interest at 
the rate of 2144 percent per annum. 
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COST COMPARISON WITH WORLD WARS I AND IT 






Mr. Tuomas. How much money is this program going to cost with 
reference to World War I and II for the same purpose / 

Mr. Stirtxnc. World War I or World War II are not in this. 

Mr. Tuomas. No; but I said, what will it cost in comparison with 
those in World War I and World War ITI to cover the identical same 
purpose ¢ 

Some of the veterans are protesting they are shifting the burden of 
cost of this insurance to them in greater proportion than it was shifted 
to veterans of World Wars I and IT. 

Mr. Srrruina. It depends upon the number of deaths in service. 

General Gray. You see, in the Armed Forces there were 405,000 
casualties in World War IT, and at $10,000 per person that would be 
$4.050,000,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it generally estimated that this program will cost 
the taxpayers less than the program of World Wars I and II, say, on 
the basis of any number of casualties? 

General Gray. At the time of the enactment of. Public Law 23, I 
did not hear personally any such estimates of operations under that. 

Mr. THomas. What was the theory behind this act—to get the Gov- 
ernment out of the insurance business ? 

General Gray. That is generally the statement that I heard most 
everywhere. 
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GRANTs TO THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILLIPPLNES 


Mr. Tuomas. Let me straighten out that Philippine item. The 
Philippine Government received a grant for the construction and 
equipment of a veterans’ hospital of 1,000 beds. The total liability for 
construction and equipment is $9.4 million. Is that correct? 

Mr. Corerrr. Correct. 

Mr. THomas. And the total liability is $22.5 million, and the $9.4 
million will be about $16 million for a 5-year period for maintenance 
and operation. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Corerrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Not to exceed $3,285,000 per year for 5 years will be 
about $16.4 million. 

Mr. Corsrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are there any questions ? 














COST OF ADMINSTRATION 









Mr. Corron. I would like to ask again what percentage of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration dollar goes to the cost of administration ? 
Mr. Baxer. In 1951 the percentage of administration cost to total 
funds expended by the Veterans’ Administration was 5 percent; in 
i952 it is estimated at 4.6 percent; and in 1935 it is estimated at 5.1 
percent. And that cost of administration includes salaries and other 
office expenses. 
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Mr. Corron. That means salaries and office expenses of the Bureau 
and of its branch offices; it does not mean the staffs of hospitals? 

Mr. Baxer. No. 

General Gray. It is everything except the hospital program. 

Mr. Corron. And it includes salaries, rents, transportation, com- 
munication, and everything else? 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

General Gray. It is what might be called in general terms the oper- 
ating expenses rather than the medical department expenses. 


AVERAGE AUTHORIZED BEDS 


Mr. Tuomas. Admiral, you said something a while ago, and I be- 
lieve you have an additional statement you want to make. 

Admiral Boonr. I would like to clarify the situation about the 
authorized bed total of 129,000. While the total of 129,000 average 
authorized beds will be available in fiscal year 1953, it will only be 
possible to operate 119,000. In other words, 10,000 unavailable beds 
are spread throughout the entire hospital system and represent beds 
which canont be operated due to renovation, painting, repairs, beds 
not activated in new hospitals, and additions, or because of unavail- 
ability of staff. 

Mr. Tuomas. Under your $15 million program, you change over 
between 900 and 1,000 beds. 

Admiral Boonr. This does not add beds but merely changes them 
to a required category. 

Mr. Tuomas. In 1953 you are going to have 129,000 beds, 

Admiral Boonr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the testimony so far is that under your im- 
provements, repairs, alterations, and change-overs, we will call them, 
to the tune of $15 million, you are changing over between 900 and 
1,000 beds. Where are the other 9,000 beds that won’t be occupied ? 

Admiral Boonr. These 10,000 beds represent a day-to-day operat- 
ing situation, but since only operating beds are available for patients, 
our utilization rates are normally calculated on the lesser number 
of beds so that our vacancy rate is about 16 percent, rather than the 
20-percent figure which you have used. These beds are not directly 
related to the modernization program. 

Mr. Tuomas. You had just as well not have those 10,000 beds if you 
are not going to use them. Of course, if as you say in one fell swoop 
you have 10,000 beds on a day-to-day basis that you do not use and 
you subtract that number of beds, and that puts up the occupation 
figure to around 84 percent, what happens to the 10,000 beds in the 
meantime ? 

Admiral Boone. Past experience has proven that an average of 80- 
85 percent utilization of total bed capacities represents maximum effi- 
ciency in the operation of hospitals since it provides sufficient flex- 
ibility for the distribution of patients and, at the same time, permits 
the carrying of peak loads. I would like to make reference to the 
research matter 
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RESEARCH COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Admiral, do you know how much this Government 
is spending in 1953 for research in all of its phases ¢ 

Admiral Boones. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. $2,033,000,000. 

Admiral Booner. I just figured our costs out a minute ago. Medi- 
cal research costs are only two-thirds of 1 percent of the over-all cost 
of medical care, which cost is very low with respect to providing a 
modern medical treatment program. . 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there anything further? 


PRESENTATION OF JUSTIFICATIONS 


General Gray. I would like to make a statement in closing, if I may. 
You have hit upon some very pertinent data incident to our submis- 
sion. We have very definitely labored and given you, based on our 
experience and information and capacity to estimate, what we think 
we will require. 

Mr. Tuomas. General, you and your staff always make a good jus- 
tification, and if the items we do not undertand are not clear, why, you 
and your staff always have the answers and lay everything on the line. 

General Gray. We try to put 52 cards and the joker up on the table 
all the time, and we will never come up here in any other frame of 
mind. But I do want to invite your attention to the fact that we have 
to estimate to a large degree on unknown quantities. 

Mr. Tuomas. We realize that. 

General Gray. And to that end and extent sometimes we underesti- 
mate, and sometimes we have no conception of what situation is going 
to come to pass in the way of a bill that will add materially to our 
requirements. 


SERIOUSNESS OF THE CONDITION OF SOME VA BUILDINGS 


The last statement I want to make to you is that I want you please 
to realize the seriousness of the condition of this number of buildings 
we have in this Veterans’ Administration and to say to you that a 
great catastrophe can occur and is the one source of what troubled 
sleep I have. And after having maintained property for 40 years 
running in the hundreds of millions of dollars, we have tried to arrive 
at and come before you with a definite program and plan which is un- 
derstandable and recognizable as being factual and necessary. And 
when you realize there are buildings in this Administration in which 
we have patients on the second floor with no adequate fire protection, it 
cannot be allowed to continue. We either have to close those hospitals 
or we have to have adequate and proper safety and sanitary conditions 
if we are going to run the hospitals. And it is to that end that we are 
coming to you from time to time with a very clean-cut picture and 
everything, to show you just what we require. 


93850—52—pt. 3——-18 
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Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, General, and we thank all of you. It \; 
always a pleasure to have you with us. You have a very capable staff, 
Weare proud of allof you. <A lot of good luck to you. 


Turspay, Fesruary 26, 1952 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
‘ WITNESSES 


GEN. CARL R. GRAY, JR., ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

S. M. MOORE, JR., BUDGET OFFICER 

JOHN D. BAKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUDGET SERVICE 

U. E. WELLS, CHIEF, ESTIMATES DIVISION 

F. H. DRYDEN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, CONSTRUCTION, SUP- 
PLY, AND REAL ESTATE 

F. W. KELSEY, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FINANCE 

W. HOWARD, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, CLAIMS 

H. V. STIRLING, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, INSURANCE 

S. H. COILE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION AND EDUCATION 

J. C. GARVER, CONSTRUCTION, SUPPLY, AND REAL ESTATE STAFF 
ASSISTANT 


Masor ALTERATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, will the committee please come to order. 

We have with us this morning our friends from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., Administrator of Veterans F 
Affairs; Mr. S. M. Moore, Jr., Budget Officer; Mr. John D. Baker, | 
Assistant Director, Budget Service; Mr. U. E. Wells, Chief, Esti- F 
mates Division; Mr. F. H. Dryden, Assistant Administrator, Con- 
struction, Supply and Real Estate; Mr. F. W. Kelsey, Assistant \d- 
ministrator, Finance; Mr. W. Howard, Assistant Administrator, 
Claims; Mr. H. V. Stirling, Assistant Administrator, Insurance: 
Mr. S. H. Coile, Assistant Administrator, Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education; and Mr. J. C. Garver, Construction, Supply, and Real 
Estate, Staff Assistant. 


1953 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


The Veterans’ Administration is seeking a supplemental appro- 
priation for 1952, as well as a supplemental‘appropriation for 1!)5:. 
At this point we will take up the supplemental for 1953, as contained 
in House Document No. 369, which seeks $5,500,000 to aid and supple- 
ment that part of the new program started in the fiscal year 1953 deal- 
ing with major alterations and improvements to existing hospitals 
and homes of the Veterans’ Administration. These particular proj- 
ects are designated as those to cost $250,000 or less for each repair on 
each project. 
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You will recall that we had two new programs in the 1953 budget 
estimates and requests to start them. The other one was for $15 mil- 
lion for major alterations of those institutions of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration which in each case would cost about $250,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF REVISED ESTIMATE 


At this point we will insert pages 1 and 2 of the justiiication for this 
request in the record. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF REVISED ESTIMATE 


Major alterations, improvements and repairs, Veterans’ Adménistration, 
$9,500,000 


The revised estimate in the amount of $9,500,000 under this appropriation pro- 
vides for accomplishment of urgently required non-bed improvement and repair 
projects in VA hospitals and homes. 

The attached list setting forth projects to be accomplished with the original 
$4,000,000 request and the additional $5,500,000 represents the most urgent non- 
bed projects in this program and replaces the list of projects transmitted with 
the original submission. 

Accomplishment of these projects in fiscal year 1953 is deemed essential to 
adequate maintenance of facilities and proper care of patients. 

The appropriation language provides for an increase in the fiscal year 1953 
appropriation of $5,500,000. Other provisions of the language remain unchanged. 


Major alterations, inprovements and repairs (projects with estimated cost 
of $250,000 or less each) 


(Revised list showing supplemental request, original request, and total request) 
PR ae a Ea ERR. ts CA EO A $4, 000, 000 
b. Supplemental request. _- a SiS EES ST EC Meee ages 5, 500, 000 


cede dich nics nicpores 


Mr. 'THomas. How many repair jobs do you intend carrying out to 
consume all of this $9,500,000 ? 

Mr. Baxer. The table which appears on page 2 and the following 
pages sets out all the projects that make up the $9,500,000. There are 
69 projects, as I remember the number. 

Mr. THomas. I thought there were about 58 projects. 

Mr. Baxer. There are 60 locations, and they include a total of 69 
projects. You will notice that page 9 concludes the list. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, it might be well to insert pages 2 through 9 in 
the record. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Revised major alterations, improvements, and repairs (nonbed) program,! fiscal year 


1953 





Location 


Total 


author- 
ized 


Brief project description ! 





~ 


wr 


a 


. ad 


~ 


© 


16. 


20. 


. Various stations__- ----- 


. Augusta, Ga._.........- 


7. Bay Pines, Fla.....-..-- 


. Bedford, Mass-...-.---.. 


ee: Tbe iis sins 
io SEES Wi vccncaenwcnce 
ater PR. cya kece 
. Canandaigua, N. Y.---- 


. Castle Point, N. Y_..--- 
. Chillicothe, Ohio_...._.- 


. Columbia, 8. C 


. Coral Gables, Fla----.-- 
; aetiie, Tis. kc ns 


Total request 


. Various stations... .....|-------- 


Atlanta, Ga_-_.........-- 


Batavia, N. Y_....-.---- 


Beth Ne Y 2 2283 


Bion; Mies. 226 5.2L 


Coatesville, Pa___- 





Dayton, Ohio--.-.-..-...- 


(5) 


1, 686 


245 


1, 925 


1, 254 





1, 803 


2, 116 


2,018 


609 


450 
1,717 





3, 445 


See footnotes at end of table. 


3187 
6 124 


138 


3139 


133 


61 
3117 


6 183 


$177 


3159 
52 


148 
391 
3183 
$178 





(SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST $5,500,000; ORIGINAL REQUEST 
$4,000,000) 


2 [Interim patients protection program (composed of projects 


individually estimated to cost $250,000 or less, such as 
automatic sprinklers, fire escapes, enclosing stairways, 
augmenting station water supply, etc.).} 4 

{Lead lining of dental X-ray units.] 

{Electrical distribution system (replace worn out inade- 
quate underground electric transmission cable with new 
cable of adequate capacity).] 4 

Modernize boiler plant (including installation of pulveriz- 
ing units and combination burners for pulverized coal, 
oil, or gas). 

Air-condition operating suite (including construction of 
utility an explosion-proof fixtures, etc.); provide 
multi-channel radio (including altering space for studio 
and control rooms, etc.). 

(Construct additional bridge span and levees; alter bride 
abutments to help control floods and provide access road 
for supplies, ete., in time of flood]. ¢ 

Additional water intake and storage capacity; development 
of existing cemetery (including grading, roads, landscap- 
ing, ete.); [construct wheel chair ramps, 2 buildings]. ‘ 

Rehabilitation of sewage disposal plant (including replacing 
the digestor and increasixg sludee-bed capacity, etc ); 
= chain link perimeter fence (neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital). 

[Replace 2 obsolete and worn out elevators with new ele- 
vators; genera! alterations (including establishing isola- 
tion and infirmary wards; providing oxygen and special 
services storage, operating suite conductive flooring, 
dental X-ray lead lining, ete).] * 

Air condition operating suite (including general construc- 
tion, conductive flooring, explosion-proof fixtures, auxi! 
iary lighting, etc.). 

Genera! alterations (includes fixed equipment) for nursing 
units including tuberculosis ward (with pneumo-thorax 
and radiographic rooms), also offices, utility and surgical 
equipment rooms, day rooms, etc. 

Air condition operating suite (including related construc- 
tion, explosion-proof fixtures, etc.). 

a, obsolete and unsafe elevators with new ele- 
vators.]* 

Addition to and rehabilitation of laundry building (includ- 
ing additional equipment). 

Provide and equip central sterile supply; alterations to pro- 
vide chapel, medical and patient’s libraries, canteen, can- 
teen storage, special services offices, etc.; [expand dental 
clinic. ]4 

Additional water supply and storage (approximately 
300,000-gallon steel tank, booster pumps, controls, etc.); 
[general alterations to correct existing deficiencies (in- 
cluding conversion of facilities for care of neurologica! 
patients, alterations to tuberculosis-neuropsychiatric 
ir provide lecture room, lead lining for dental suite, 
etc.)]* 

[Modernize power plant (including installation of fly-ash 
collectors, traveling grate stokers, combustion controls, 
alteration of ignition arches, etc.)]* 

Refrigeration improvements for dietetic service (includes 
replacing condenser and compressor, adjustments to ex- 
isting system). ‘ 

Improve and expand X-ray and dental facilities; provide 
and equip central sterile supply. 

[Replace obsolete and unsafe elevator with new elevator, 
enclose porches to provide dining space.] 4 

[Install 1 new elevator in each of 2 patients’ buildings, en- 
close porches to provide dining space.] 4 

[Install fly-ash arr: stors at power plant]; 4 relocate 3d St. 
entrance to eliminate traffic hazard. 





year 


‘ojects 
ich as 
ways, 


inade- 
1 new 


veriz- 
coal, 


on of 
ovide 
tudio 


ridge 
road 


ment 
$cap- 
. 4 
acing 
etc); 
> hos- 
y ele- 
isola- 
ecial 
ring, 
truc- 
uxil 
rsing 
lorax 
gical 
truc- 

ele- 
‘lud- 
pro- 


Can- 
ntal 
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Revised major alterations, improvements, and repairs (nonbed) program,' fiscal year 
1953—Continued 





Total 
esti- 
mated 
cost 


Brief project description ! 





21. Dearborn, Mich 


22, Des Moines, Iowa------- 


. Downey, Ill 


. Excelsior Springs, Mo-.- 


Fargo, N. Dak 


26. Fayetteville, N. C 


. Fort Bayard, N. Mex__- 
. Fort Lyon, Colo 


. Fort Thomas, Ky 
30. Hot Springs, 8. Dak___ 
. Jackson, Miss. 
. Knoxville, Iowa... ._.__. 
Lexington, Ky 
34. Lincoln, Nebr__......_.- 


35. Long Beach, Calif 


36. Los Angeles, Calif. 


37. Lyons, N. J. 





See footnotes at end of table. 


Thous. 
of dols. 
96 


143 


6 85 








Alter old lanudry building for utility shops and old shops 
building for supply warehouse; convert general medical 
ward to neuropsychiatric use. 

General alterations (including permanent replacement of 
temporary petitions, porches, X-ray therapy building, 
aseptic technique, etc.); extend air conditioning of operat- 
ing suite and expand pharmacy. 

Air condition surgical building (temporary structure at 
Lawrence and Mclntire); alter dental clinic building to 
provide dental X-ray and oral surgery; [install a septic 
technique for tuberculosis section wards in 8 buildings, 
nurses call system, night and exit lights, ete.] 4 

{Alter dietetic service to provide serving kitchens on second 
and third floors, rearrange kitchen facilities, install addi- 
tional dumbwaiter to reduce risk of tuberculosis contami- 
nation, and make alterations to relocate doctors’ examin- 
ing rooms, nurses stations and provide aspectic tech- 
nique.] 4 

{Construct new permanent utility shop building to permit 
consolidation of shops now widely scattered (some in 
Quonset huts) and without adequate work and storage 
space. Convert existing shops building to grounds main- 
tenance machine storage.] 4 

[Relocate and expand inadequate clinical laboratory to 
approximately twice present size and make related shifts 
in occupational therapy and patients’ clothing storage 
space; dietetic improvements (including installation of 
cafeteria line and related facilities) .} 4 

Replace existing incinerator with new incinerator of ade- 
quate capacity. 

Air-condition operating suite (including construction of 
utilities penthouse, other general construction, auxiliary 
lighting, explosion- proof fixtures, ete.). 

[Repair road slip caused by underground water seepage 
and replace sewer line exposed and rendered dangerous 
by road slide.] 4 

Air-condition operating suite (including general construc- 
tion, conductive flooring, explo-ion-proof fixtures, etc.). 

Minor improvement, open ward buildings (including bed 
pan sterilizers, cubicle curtain rods, ete.); expand general 
laboratory including blood bank, transfusion rooms, 
chemistry rooms, etc.). 

Dietetic improvements (including replacing single obsolete 
counter with 2 modern cafeteria lines; replacing dish- 
washing equipment, ete.). 

Air-condition operating suite (including construction of 
utilities penthouse, other general construction, auxiliary 
lighting, explosion-proof fixtures, etc.). 

[Replace deteriorated parkway electric cable with new 
underground electric cable enclosed in concrete ducts.] 4 
General alterations and improvements in recreation build- 
ing (including toilet facilities, projection booth, stage 
pores paraplegics’ wheel-chair ramps, etc.) ; consolidate 

acteriological laboratories. 

Alter old dining hall and kitchen building to provide re- 
habilitation and recreational facility for medical and 
pat’ents’ libraries, canteen, special services, etc.; [install 
1 diet kitchen in convalescent building; installation of 
underground secondary electrical distribution and signal 
ducts (second phase of a 3-phase program)]. 4 

Replace and relocate cable in underground electrical dis- 
tribution system; rearrange operating room to provide 
nurses workroom and endescope room. 

Expand boiler house (including one additional boiler, 
replace steam lines to temporary building, etc.). 

[Additional water supply and storage (including approxi- 
mately 400,000-gallon standpipe and connection to addi- 
tional 6-inch supply main); replace makeshift tables with 
standard cafeteria line serving patients in 5 buildings.] 4 

{General alterations to various buildings (including im- 
provements to dietetic facilities, adjustments to improve 
efficiency of administrative space, improve lighting 
facilities, etc.).] 4 
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Revised major alterations, improvements, and repairs (nenbed) program, fiscal war 
1953—Continued 








— — 
Location | a. Brief project description ! 
beds? | cost 
Thous. 
of dols 
38. Marion, Ind. PARR fe 1, 696 82 | Addition to dining hall and kitchen to eliminate overcrow d- 
ing and permit proper sanitation. 
39. Minneapolis, Minn.....| 1,046 3 229 [Alterations and improvements to administration building 
} an ae expandi medical illustration laboratory, i 
install canteen, en stairways, expand blood bank, Sy 


doctors’ call system, etc.] 4 
3 229 | [Alterations and improvements to general utility building 
and recreation building (includes removing detention 
features, eliminate substandard conditions and over- 
renin bn wards, provide adequate food-service facili- 
e: 
3 225 [Alterations, rehabilitations, and repairs to various buildings 
(including elevators, dumbwaiters, outside services, 
replacing of exterior downpouts with interior downspouts, 
miscellaneous repairs, etc.).] 4 
6 153 — development and miscellaneous alterations to 
main building; (including tnt ile existing windows, 
patching cast stone, etc.) lectrie distribution 
system, replace worn-out catia gg transmission 
é line with new line of adequate capaci 
40. Murfreesboro, Tenn...__| 1, 307 3 238 | [Addition to and rehabilitation of aie building (in- 
cluding additional equipment).] 4 
41. North Little Rock, Ark_}| 2,095 $200 | Convert neuropsychiatric building to provide tuberculosis- 
neuropsychiatric facilities (including aseptic technique, 
detention screens, etc.); [construct addition to clinical 
building to expand and provide adequate space for 
morgue and embalming;] ‘4 relocate and expand canteen 
to replace present inadequate facilities. 
42. Oteen, N.O_.....-._..._| 1,996 74 nee obsolete and worn-out elevators with automatic 
elevators. 
43. Outwood, Ky__-_._.____ 316 359 | (Construct connecting corridors between 2 buildings. (to 
route inter-building "ge soe and personne! traffic throug! 
corridors instead of through kitchen and reduce TB 
contamination risk).] 4 
44. Palo Alto, Calif........_| 1,411 100 | Modernize boiler plant (including replacement of 2 worn- 
mae ow fe ee combination gas and oi} burners, con- 
trols, ete.). 
45. Portland, Oreg....______ 567 50 | Air-condition operating suite (including conductive floor- 
ing, explosionproof fixtures, etc.). 
46. Richmond, Va. _.| 1,100 326 | [Relocate and expand pharmacy and clinical laboratory 
and make related nursing service and other space adjust- 
ments; consolidate scattered supply storage into 2 build- 
ings and provide loading docks, ete.] 4 } 
47. Roseburg, Oreg________- 670 163 | Provide tuberculosis-neuropsychiatrie isolation ward (in- 
cluding aseptic technique, ete.); expand and improve 
medical rehabilitation facilities; construct paint shop an’ 
storage space for inflammable materials. 
Rutland Heights, Mass_ 615 2122 | [Air-condition operating suite (including general constr uc- 
tion, auxiliary lighting, conductive flooring and explosion- 
proof fixtures); remodel ward kitchens (including con- 
struction, electrical and plumbing alterations, sanitary 
: tile walls, ete.).] 4 
49. St. Cloud, Minn_____- 1,379 $89 | [Replace worn and unsafe coal handling equipment and 
coal sheds with new coal bunker and related equipment 
to permit efficient handling of coal even under adverse 
weather conditions.] 4 
50. San Francisco, Calif. _.__ 440 356 | [Alter isolation kitchen (including installing dish-washing 
= garbage-disposal equipment to minimize infection): 
nd morgue to b ptm adequate autopsy space and 
ted facilities and equipment.] ¢ 
te ewes 200 | 108 Provide central sterile supply; air-condition medica! 
conference-classroom; erect security chain link perimeter 
fence; construct animal house to permit carrying ut 
teaching program involving bacteriological contro! an¢ 
pathological tissue investigation experiments.’ 
Gibaod ee 22 | Alter main kitchen and dining room buildings to provide 
temporary dish-washing facilities on dining floor level 
; and necessary storage facilities. 
53. Tueson, Ariz._.......-.- 405 | 6213 | [Modernize and sehabilitate 7 diet kitchens in 2 buildings 
(incading replacing badly worn floors and equipment) |* 
Seen’ in permanent construction to provide medical 


54. Tuscaloosa, Ala__.....-- 968 349 (Preside central sterile supply, relocate chapel and finance 
office in main building. fstnentef demolition of Quon- 


_ 


7 


48. 


@ 


51. 


= 


San Juan, P. R 
52. Tomah, Wis___. 
set huts) and related adjustm 


t 4 
3 238 | [Addition to and rehabilitation of — building (in- 
cluding additional equipment).] 4 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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a Revised major alterations, improvements, and repairs (nonbed) program, fiscal 
seed year 1953—Continued 





Total 
author- 
ized 


Brief project description ! 
beds ? 



































55. Vancouver, Wash-_.----- Connect sanitary sewer to new city disposal system (includ- 
rowd- ee of VA sanitary and storm water sewerage 
systems). 
lilding 56, Waco, Tex Air condition operating suite (including general construc 
atory, tion, ete.). 
bank, 57. Wadsworth, Kans Modernize and expand laboratory facilities (including 
genera] construction, equipment, and mechanical connec- 
lilding tions, etc.). 
ention 58. Walla Walla, Wash Air condition operating suite (including general construc 
over- tion, explosion-proof fixtures, etc.). 
facili- > 59. White River Junction, General alterations (including air condition operating 
| Vt. suite; provide aseptic technique in isolation ward, re 
Idings arrange space to establish research laboratory, provide 
vices, ae adequate office space, expand clothing storage, ete.). 
pouts, ee . Wood, Wis Air condition operating suite (including general construc- 
4 tion, utilities penthouse, auxiliary lighting, etc.); replace 
ms to existing makeshift incinerator with new incinerator of 
dows, adequate capacity. 
yution 
Lission : 
‘In addition to the specific items listed thereunder, each project covers any necessary adjustments and 
ig (in- > related work to permit the altered, improved or repaired facilities to tie in with and function as an integral 
"> part of existing plants. Some substitutions of projects may be anticipated as a result of changing conditions 
ulosis- > during the year. Experience has shown that there will be emergencies and changes in requirements that 
nique, ' can neither be forecast nor reasonably estimated in advance. However, before any major alterations, 
linical + improvements or repairs (nonbed) project is started, it will be subjected to a thorough screening to establish 
ce for > the priority and the fact that it is necessary. Even after all projects in the proposed program are completed, 
teen peng oe < affected hospitals though improved, will still, in most eases, be below those approved for our 
new hospitals. 
matic i eg authorized hospital and domiciliary beds (including standard and emergency beds) as of Dec. 
31, 1951. 
gS. (to § Indicates project included in supplemental request for $5,500,000. 
rough ag ‘ Material enclosed in brackets under project description indicates work added in supplemental request 
e TB _~ tothat which had been included in original submission. 
_ 4 There will be approximately 300 beds at this station when project (now under construction) for convert- 
worn- ing this to a general medical hospital is completed. 
eon: 6 Indieates project included in original request to which an amount bas been added in supplemental 
request for $5,500,000 as follows (amounts in thousands of dollars): 
floor- ‘ 
| 
ratory Project description and item No. | 7 15 16 | 22 
djust- BEES REE BEGE ES 16% Sie . 
build- P | | } 
Total project request amount. --- | $124 | $183 | $177 | $178 $190 | $153 | $200 | $108 | $213 
d (in- | _———} -_— oe | ee fone te Fae 
prove (a) Amount of original re- | | 
p and CMe FE Zi 140} 100} 39 124} 56 
‘ (b) Added in supplemental | | | | 
struc request | |} 43) 77} 139) 2] 66] 97 
pS1ON- ee | i i | | 
r con- 
ritary 
METHOD FOR PERFORMING ALTERATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
t and 
ment } . é , é 
verse Mr. Tuomas. How will these alteration and improvement jobs be- 
setae _ performed? Will they be done by the Veterans’ Administration, by 
‘ ° Y . nd *,* . 
tion): the Corps of Engineers, or by competitive bids by contractors gen- 
erally ? 
dical : 1 z £ a 
ner fe _ General Gray. Generally speaking, Mr. Chairman, the work will be 
ou . al : J, a? 
Ke ; done either by contract or purchase and hire by the Veterans’ Ad- 
a. Munistration. It is not contemplated that the Corps of Engineers will 
ovide Be ag! * 
Ae take care of these projects. 
isa Mr. Tuomas. The Corps of Engineers will not be involved in them? 
ng : : r ; 
nt) |# General Gray. That is correct, sir. 


xdical 


_ .Mr. Tuomas. What part of them will the Veterans’ Administra- 
ae & tion do and what part will the private contractors do? 

~ _ General Gray. I think, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Colonel 
Dryden, who has charge of that. indicate the principle and the policy 
which is that we maintain a staff for the purpose of the design and 


y (in- 
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formation of projects and in most cases then ask for bids from a 
sufficient isa i of contractors as is justified, and then supervis 
the construction under the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Tuomas. That makes sense rather than using force labor that 
you have to keep on the payroll 12 months out of the year. 

It would be my observation that you can do these alteration jobs 
particularly where the cost is about $15,000 or $20,000, about 25 per. 
cent cheaper by having private contractors do them. 

General Gray. That is possible, sir. 

We have been very fortunate with our contractors. There is only 
one major difficulty with huge construction programs, and that is the 
scarcity of certain types of labor in localities occasioned by defense 
plants and other activities which are capable of working more hours 
and paying larger take-home pay. That has taken a good many of our 
technicians away from us and has defeated our real construction pro- 
gram timing, but that is carefully watched and overcome to as great 
« degree as is possible under the circumstances and taking everything 
into consideration. 

But these particular projects that we are discussing now are those 
about which I spoke at the closing time of our original hearing in 
connection with them. 

You will remember that I indicated—and correct. me, Frank, if I 
am wrong—that 24 percent of our floor space is in buildings that are 
of temporary construction or are over 50 years of age. 

Mr. Dryven. That is right, sir. 

General Gray. And it is absolutely necessary, for safety and sani- 
tation, to replace those with, I will not say too modern—I don’t mean 
it that way—but with satisfactory, safe facilities for our patients and 
our domiciliary homes. 


RENOVATION AND MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Tuomas. The record should be made clear at this point that 
you are embarking in 1953, on two renovation and modernization 
programs, one of which—and these items are part of that—involve 
$9,500,000 for items under $250,000, the other program being for items 
costing over $250,000, the funds for 1953 request for that program 
being $15 million. 

Further, these two programs combined over the course of the years— 
and these two figures merely get your two programs started—will run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars before you get through; is that 
correct 2 

General Gray. That is absolutely correct. 

I would like to indicate to you the process that we are following 
now, and I am sure you will agree with me that it is the only process 
that can be and should be followed. 

The first is normal maintenance and repair. Suppose that some- 
body knocks that chair over and it can be repaired; that is normal 
maintenance and repair; but if the chair wears out and you replace 
it with a stronger chair so that the maintenance thereafter will not be 
as great, that is part of additions or betterment. 

The third general classification is to get a new chair where there 1s 
no chair in existence, which is entirely new capital or new investment. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; we understand your three classifications. Now, 
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these two programs do not have as their purpose the creation of any 
additional beds? 

General Gray. No new beds. 

Mr. Tuomas. But are to revise, modernize, and replace ? 

General Gray. That is correct, sir. 

We are embarking upon a schedule of doing that over a period of 
time. 

NUMBER OF BEDS IN INSTALLATIONS TO BE MODERNIZED 


Mr. Yates. I think the record should show, Mr. Chairman, the 
number of beds in the hospitals to which these additions are being 
made. If they are very small hospitals, I wonder whether it is feasible 
toembark upon a large construction project. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let the record show that Mr. Yates points out the 
number of existing beds in each one of these 69 installations that you 
intend to modernize. At this point, again let me repeat that by the 
expenditure of these funds not an additional bed will be created. 

Excuse me, Mr. Yates. 

(The above information requested is in the record, following “The 
justification of revised estimate.”) 


DIFFERENCE IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Yates. Secondly, why is there such a difference in the esti- 
mates between the $4 million originally contemplated and the $9,500,- 
000 you bring in this morning ? 

General Gray. There are additional items in the total. The origi- 
nal list was gotten together as to details, and additional time was 
required to bring forward the other requirements upon which the later 
figures were prepared. 

The first phase of this whole program is based upon safety in 
reality, and requirements incident primarily to safety. Asa result of 
that, certain additional items were brought to light and it was deter- 
mined by the Office of the President that we were entitled to and were 
required and should justify those before you. The additional amount 
now asked is nothing more nor less than the fulfillment of the mini- 
mum requirements which can be gotten under way within the fiscal 
year. 


BRIDGE SPAN AND LEVEES AT BATH, N. Y. 


Mr. Yares. Let me refer your attention to item 6 which provides 
for the construction of a bridge span and levees. Where will those 
be constructed with relation to the hospital? Is that on a hospital 
grounds ? 

General Gray. Colonel Dryden will answer that specifically for 
you. 

Mr. Drypen. That is at Bath, N. Y. The situation there is that our 
approach to the hospital is over the Cohocton River. We have two 
methods of approaching this hospital. One is some distance away 
over a temporary wooden bridge which is maintained temporarily 
by the county. The other is over a steel bridge which is maintained 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Yates. Which bridge—— 
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Mr. Drypven. That is the bridge which we propose to enlarge iy F 
this project. 5 

General Gray. The steel bridge. 

Mr. Yates. You propose to enlarge the steel bridge? 

Mr. Drypen. We propose to enlarge the openings to help prevent & 
the flood waters from backing up, flooding the reservation, possibly F 
washing out the bridge abutment. We cannot get supplies into the F 
hospital at the time of extreme high water. This is to enlarge the — 
opening of the bridge which is built connecting the Government prop. & 
erty on each side of the river. 

Mr. Yares. Does this bridge provide any service to the general F 
public other than to the hospital itself? 

Mr. Dryven. No, sir. 

no Yates. In other words, it will not be used generally by the 
public? 

General Gray. Did you clearly see the distinction there, Mr. Con- F 
eressman? Here is an opening. It is not large enough, and when the 
floodwaters come the opening is blocked and we cannot get our sup- F 
plies into the hospital because the other bridge is not strong enough to F 
carry the load of trucks and supplies. a 


MULTICHANNEL RADIO 


Mr. Yates. Referring to item 5, what is meant by “provide multi- 
channel radio, including altering space for studio and control rooms”! F 
Mr. Drypen. In our hospitals, as a part of the medical treatment, we F 
have a radio system which is controlled from a control booth located 
inacentral point. From that they are able to radiate these therapeutic & 


programs to the patients. There are four channels from which they — 


may, from a medical point of view, direct the proper program to the F- 
various classes of patients. 

Mr. Yates. Are you going to have a broadcasting studio within 
the hospital ? 

Mr. Dryven. It is for reception. What they also do, Mr. Con- 
gressman, is have a patients’ program, where patients participate and 
broadcast same within the hospital. But the four channels are for 
reception from without. 


STATUS OF PLANS AND AMOUNT NEEDED TO COMPLETE PROJECTS 


Mr. Yates. How far have the plans proceeded on these projects! 

Mr. Drypen. They are in the preliminary stage. We have gotten 
the functional lay-outs and the requirements so as to indicate the 
entire scope of the project and the estimated costs. The final plans 
have not been developed. 

Mr. Yates. Do you believe that this will be the total amount of 
money that will be required for all of these projects, or is it possible 
that you may need more money to complete them / 

Mr. Dryven. For these individual projects? 

Mr. Yates. For the 69 that are listed in the justifications. 

Mr. Drypen. That is the total amount of money that is required. 

General Gray. As was indicated by the chairman a moment ago. 
this is the beginning of this program, and, on the basis of the condi- 
tion of our facilities, some 24 percent require these additions and 
betterments and improvements extending over a number of years. 
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This is the first bite at it and was restricted. 

Mr. Yates. What you had in mind by your statement, I assume, 
is the fact that these are a part of the total program ? 

General Gray. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Yates. My question was directed as to whether additional 
funds for this particular group will be required. 

General Gray. These funds are only for these projects, and no more 
money will be required to carry out these projects. 

Mr. Yates. The reason for my question was because of the differ- 
ence between the $4,000,000 and the $9,500,000. I was wondering 
whether at a later date you would be coming in and requesting addi- 
tional funds for further expansions. 

General Gray. That is the total for this fiscal year, sir. And I may 
say, with all candor to you, sir, that it was promulgated on the basis 
of two facts: that of taking care of the safety items and require- 
ments first, and to ask for as much money as we could program and 
carry out and fulfill. 


IMPROVE AND EXPAND X-RAY AND DENTAL FACILITIES AT CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


Mr. Yates. Take item 19, which states, “Improve and expand 
X-ray and dental facilities; provide and equip central sterile supply.” 
There you request $148,000. Is that not a rather expensive project ? 

Mr. Dryven. No, sir. That item is at Coral Gables. Coral Gables 
was a fashionable hotel taken over by the Army during World War IT, 
and we, in turn, took that property over from them and are operating 
it as a 450-bed hospital. The facilities that were provided at the 
time by the Army do not meet our requirements in either type of space 
or facilities, 

General Gray. As an illustration, we have some pictures, Mr. Con- 
gressman, Showing patients sitting in the hall in wheel chairs waiting 
to get into the dental clinic. It is that kind of thing that we are trying 
to correct. 

It is a difficult thing to take a hotel and try to make a hospital out 
of it, as is illustrated right here in the city with Mount Alto, which is 
a girls’ school. 

Mr. Yates. It would have been cheaper to have built one; would 
it not # 

General Gray. Yes, sir; it would. 

These are some of the difficulties that we have been laboring under 
for years, and we are trying to piecemeal it out and take care of them 
so that service to the veterans, as far as medical care is concerned, and 
future maintenance and hospital expenses will be lessened by virtue 
of these expenditures at this time. 


MODERNIZE AND EXPAND LABORATORY FACILITIES AT WADSWORTH, KANS, 


_ Mr, Yates. Take item No. 66, at Wadsworth, Kans., which states, 
“modernize and expand laboratory facilities, including general con- 
struction, equipment and mechanical connections, and so forth,” where 
you are to spend $121,000. What do you propose to do there? 

General aac Let me say about Wadsworth that that is a temporary 
facility and that it is one of our greatest neuropsychiatric centers at 
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which we are training more psychiatrists by virtue of the Menninger 
Clinic at that locality-——— 

Mr. Yares. Is the Menninger Clinic at Wadsworth ? 

General Gray. I beg your pardon. I am thinking of Topeka. 

Mr. Drypven. Mr. Chairman, the hospital at Wadsworth is a very 
large installation. It has 1,082 general medical beds and 1,005 domi- 
ciliary beds. 

Mr. Yates. Is that a general hospital ? 

Mr. Drypen. Yes; it has a general hospital and has domiciliary 
facilities attached. Both require certain medical care, but the con- 
certed treatment, of course, is required in the 1,100-bed general medi- 
cal hospital. This project is to enlarge the clinical laboratories and 
to put in the essential facilities that are required to properly care 
for those patients. 

Mr. Yates. Such as what? You have $121,000 here that you are 
going to spend. 

Mr. Drypen. Just as a matter of interest, this hospital was erected 
in 1904. It is one of the antiquated hospitals. 

May I just read the items? 

Mr. Yates. Surely. That is what I want you to do. 

Mr. DryveNn (reading) : 


The existing clinical laboratory is located in 1,928 square feet of space on 
the third floor of Building No. 88. Chemistry, serology, bacteriology, and 
parasitology are at present all housed in one large room with 12 technicians 
working in this space. During the morning hours patients come in for bleeding, 
for gastric analysis, kidney-function studies, glucose-tolerance tests, throat 
and blood cultures, The resulting confusion and congestion badly affect the 
efficient operations. Also in the bacteriology portion they are usually working 
with highly infectious material, such as tuberculosis cultures and sputum speci- 
mens and at times with brucellosis and tularemia cultures. In the crowded 
conditions it is.absolutely impossible to establish proper safeguards. This 
not only involves danger to the entire laboratory personnel but to hundreds of 
patients who pass through this laboratory every week. There is no additional 
space available on the third floor within this building, however, additional space 
can be provided on the third floor of Building No. 89 which is connected to 
Building No. 88 by a short inclosed corridor. The approved bed allocation of the 
ward on the third floor of Building No. 89 is 23 beds; however, only 16 beds are 
in use. A survey of the wards in Buildings Nos. 90 and 91 revealed sufficient 
space to relocate these 16 beds. Utilization of the space results in the loss of 
7 beds. 

It is intended, under this project, to utilize all the area on the third floor 
of Building No. 89 in conjunction with the present space in Building No. 88 as 
a clinical laboratory, A minimum of partition changes will be made; however, 
considerable equipment will be required for the laboratory as planned. It will be 
necessary to provide utilities for the various laboratory rooms. 

It is essential that these additional clinical-laboratory facilities be provided 
in order to provide adequate facilities for efficient operation of this function in 
a hospital of this size. 


Mr. Yates. How many patients did Wadsworth take care of last 
year, for example? . 

You said it was about a 1,100-bed hospital. How many patients did 
it take care of ? 

General Gray. I will insert that information in the record, Mr. 
Congressman, and give you the exact receipts, the daily patient load, 
and the discharges, which would give the total number of patients 
carried in that hospital. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Wadsworth, Kans. 


. Number of patients and domiciliary members on July 1, 1950 
2 Number of patients and domiciliary members June 30, 1951 
3. Average daily patient and domiciliary-member load for the year 
4. Number of admissions for the year 
5. Number of discharges 

. Number of patients and domiciliary members served during year 





MEDICAL STAFFS AT INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Yates. Do you have a suflicient number of doctors at each of 


. | these installations to take care of the present demands? 


General Gray. I will answer that question by saying that we are 
fortunate in having a reasonable staff. At very few of our installa- 
tions do we have or are we capable of securing the complete staff that 
we feel is necessary. But we are rendering, with a certainly reduced 
staff over that which we feel is best and necessary, a very adequate 
and first-class medical service to these patients. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have sufficient nurses at each of these installa- 
tions to take care of the needs of these patients? 

General Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Under present conditions? 

General Gray. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Yares. All right. With these installations, will there be a 
necessity for having additional personnel to take care of the facilities? 

General Gray. That is not contemplated in this set-up, sir. This is 
—s to provide facilities for existing authorized personnel to ade- 
quately work and care for patients. 

Mr. a. Is there any portion of these installations that is now 
closed ? 

General Gray. Do you mean closed per se? I mean completely 
closed and not operating. 

Mr. Yares. Are any portions of the floors closed down where some 
of the beds are not being used, or anything like that? 

General Gray. That is a rather difficult question to answer except 
as to a specific instance. 

Mr. Yates. That is correct. You have 69 instances here. I am 
asking with respect to the 69 whether any portion of these installa- 
tions is not now being used or any portion of them is closed down. 

General Gray. Do you mean closed down from the standpoint 
4)[--——_. 

Mr. Yates. From lack of help or lack of patients. 

General Gray. I would say no. 

Mr. Yates. Do you know that definitely ? 

General Gray. I do. It is my best judgment and belief, and I am 
reasonably well acquainted with the situation. 

Mr. Yates. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Putiurps. It is not quite clear to me why you have come in so 
quickly for $5,500,000 more; why did you not have this up here with 
the regular request ? 

General Gray. Well, to be perfectly honest with you, Mr. Phillips, 
I sold it over again. 
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Mr. Putties. I guess that is a good answer. 

Referring to item 7, are you responsible for your own cemeteries’ 

General Gray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Puiuirs. The Army is not responsible for your cemeteries’ 

General Gray. No, sir. The VA cemeteries are a part of the old 
domiciliary homes, and they are our facilities and our expense and 
our care and our interment. 

Mr. Putuires. Of course, they are confined to veterans, but are they 
confined to veterans who have at some time or other received service 
from the hospital ? 

General Gray. Not necessarily so at all. A VA cemetery in con- 
nection with one of our domiciliary homes is unlike any other national 
cemetery. Any veteran who dies while receiving treatment at the 
respective facility can be buried there. 

Mr. Pures. Who takes care of the national cemeteries that are 
not connected with the Veterans’ Administration ? 

General Gray. The Grave Registration Branch, as I remember it, 
sir, of the Armed Forces. 

6 Mr. Pr iemmarani That is the responsibility of the Quartermaster 
orps? 

Geotoal Gray. An illustration I happen to remember because | 
was a speaker at the memorial services is the cemetery at Dayton, 
where I spoke last year. There we have 16,700 graves in connection 
with our hospital at Dayton. 

Mr. Putturrs. It just seems to me that this is a rather complicated 
system. We have the Quartermaster Corps handling some graves, the 
Veterans’ Administration handling some, and then in the case of the 
cemeteries abroad, the Quartermaster Corps is responsible for them 
up to a certain time at which point the American Battle Monuments 
organization takes them over. 

I notice on page 8, item 61, that you are to modernize and rehabili- 
tate seven diet kitchens in the hospital at Tucson, Ariz. How old is 
that hospital ? 

General Gray. Mr. Dryden will give you the answer. 

Mr. Purtuirs. It is a fairly recent hospital. I come by there driv- 
ing through Tucson, and it appears to me to be a very modern building. 

Mr. Drypen. It was built in 1928 and 1931. 

Mr. Puttures. I would not have said that it was that old. Have 
you more than one hospital at Tucson ? 

Mr. Dryven. No, sir. 

Mr. Pues. Referring to item No. 37, the statement that you are 
providing general alterations and improvements in the recreation 
building, including toilet facilities, projection booth, stage porches, 

araplegics’ wheel-chair ramps, and so forth, at your hospital at Long 
Beach, Calif., reminds me of the fact that just about the time that 
you came down here for your regular request a group of paraplegics 
was down here playing basketball. They raised a point which I 
thought was pretty good. They said that they had had a place for 
training over at Birmingham and then they had been moved down to 
Long Beach, which I never thought was such a good idea. Now they 
have no place to practice, and they have an application in; apparently, 
for a Quonset hut or something like that so that they can get the 
necessary exercise and practice. 
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- Now, they were supported by some rather good statements of the 
> value of that kind of exercise and athletics. What is the situation? 
Mr. Drypen. We have been able to take care of the requirements of 
7 our paraplegic patients. The major portion of this particular project 
is for improvements to the recreational facilities. However, this 
project does not provide a place for indoor basketball practice. I 
understand that the —- of paraplegics who visited Washington 
_~ recently were not, at that time, VA patients. 
-) Mr. Putures. I understand, but can you say in simple language 
' whether you have been able to take care of the requirements of the 
 paraplegics? Have you built them a place to practice basketball ? 
'_— Mr. Drypen. Yes, sir; we have provided outdoor facilities. 
> Mr. Putuures. All right. They said that you had not built facili- 
ties for them up to the time they were here which was about a month 
| ago and that your hesitation was due to the fact that the VA felt it 
-~ could not put spectators into the building. They were asking for a 
_ place to practice themselves and not a place to bring spectators in. 
Have vou done that for them now ? 
Mr. Drypen. Well, this project is to provide recreational facilities 
| for our own patients. 
Mr. Putiires. You would have had to do it within the last 30 days. 
' Mr. Drypen. This project here is the alteration of the recreation 
| building so we can use it. 
-) Mr. Pumures. Now, wait a minute. The recreation building is 
_ presently being used as an auditorium, and the chairs are screwed 
down to the floor. They need that space for the auditorium. If you 
move the people out of there, what are you going to do? You will 
have to build a new auditorium which will be more expensive than 
giving them a Quonset. hut. 

Mr. Drypen. The auditorium at this hospital is located on the 
econd floor of the main building. 

Mr. Pures. That is the auditorium ? 

Mr. Drypen. That is right. 
__ Mr. Puitirs. You are using that now for something else, and it 
_ would be more expensive for you to replace that than it would to 
build, for the paraplegics and the other people who want to play, a 
~~ Quonset hut gymnasium. 
___ Mr. Drypen. As far as I know, we are meeting the need by this 
_— project of improving this recreation building which is on the first 
- tloor. There are no elevators involved, and they can get to it and 
__ carry on recreational activities in this building. 
| Mtr. Corron. I have just one point, General Gray, which I, for 
_ nyself, consider unnecessary to raise, but for the benefit of the record 
_ I would like to have a statement on it from you. 
| In this program of rehabilitation and expanding of facilities, is 
__ there any likelihood or possibility that some of these hospitals, per- 
haps those that have been taken over from the military and perhaps 
| some of the older ones, after you have spent this money and expanded 
_ the facilities and have made them more useful, before many years 
_ will be discontinued and you will build a whole new hospital ? 
_ General Gray. There is a definite plan, Mr. Congressman, with 

respect to so-called replacement hospitals; and in our construction 

programs there are some that contemplate the abandonment of an 
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existing facility. In none of these facilities is there any of the addi. F 
tions and betterments and improvements nares. fat on a hospital 
that is involved in any plan for abandonment at all. a 

Mr. Corron. For instance, Coral Gables was mentioned as one tha 
had been a hotel and had been taken over by the military ? 

General Gray. We have no plan or contemplated expectancy of 
abandoning that as a hospital, sir. ; 
Mat Puuuirs. If I may interupt, I have one question for Colond 

ryden. : 

Sa you separated the cost of this $9,500,000 as between repair fF 
to buildings and replacements or change in equipment ? b 

Mr. Dryven. No, sir. s 

Mr. Puituirs. Then, have you an idea of what our total investment F 
is in the buildings to which you are applying the items of repairs or 
changes in the buildings ? 

You can put that in the record, if you want to. 

Mr. Drypen. The estimated replacement value of the buildings at 
the 60 stations for which these projects are requested is approximately 
$875,000,000. é 

General Gray. In other words, we have, Mr. Phillips, a statement F 
of the net sound worth of the buildings, the amount of space, the valu: |” 
of it, the cost, and the depreciated value, and the net sound value of 
the facilities as they are now. é 

Mr. Putiies. What I have in mind, General Gray, is this: Have fF 
you ever attempted to keep a record, as an ordinary property owner} 
would, of the amount that you have to put into the repairs of the build- F 
ings as compared with their value, to see what it costs proportionately 
to handle the hospitals? 


General Gray. Yes. When in our opinion and based on our expe- f 4 


rience the replacement of a building rather than an additional better 
ment to the existing building is advisable, we will come to you with fF 
a recommendation for a replacement. a 
As an illustration, last time I indicated to you that we have if 
number of wooden file cabinets. Now, when we come back for re- 
placements of those, of those wooden file cabinets, we will ask for} 
steel cabinets. There is a little additional cost, but, by the same 


token, the maintenance and life of the steel cabinets is longer than F7 


a replacement in wood. : 

Mr. Yarrs. You have 69 substantial improvements here. Whiatf) 
is your total program ? 

General Gray. We have not been able to break that down to dollars 
and cents as yet, but I would say that it would be six times that. 

Mr. Drypen. Many times that. 

General Gray. At least 6 to 10 times this. 

Mr. Yates. How many different places would be involved ? 

General Gray. Well, there will be, when we finish, 174 hospitals 

That is our authorized hospital operation, 174 hospitals contain: 
ing 131,031 beds. 

Mr. Tuomas. Before we go into the 1952 program, I think it would 
be well for it to be shown in the record at this time what the commit: 
tee’s thinking is on your betterment programs, the one involving item: 
over $250,000 and the other one, items under that amount. 

We will write a limitation in the 1953 bill to the effect that the 
funds appropriated for both programs cannot be used except to com- 
plete each project as started. 
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e addi 4 Secondly, we will write a limitation into the bill to the effect that 
ospital FF no part of the funds shall be used on any particular project if it is 
> within the contemplation of the Veterans’ Administration to abandon 
me that * that particular facility any time within the near future. 
"3 Mr. Dryven. May I make one remark? 
ney of Fh =Mr, Tuomas. Yes. 
: Mr. Drypen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your attention to 
Colone the fact that in this program as presented there are various safety 
. [= measures. 
Frepals = Mr. THomas. Do you have any objection to those two limitations 


which I have just mentioned ? 

& Mr. Drypen. I think it would be unwise to limit us in making 
stment Fe expenditures at hospitals where we feel that it is necessary to take 
airs or | safety measures immediately. 

Mr. Tuomas. I said if you were going to abandon them in the near 
. future. 
ngs P= =General Gray. The chairman said two things, if I understood your 
mately F% statement correctly, sir. The first is that it is the feeling of the com- 
-} mittee that if this money is authorized for Veterans’ Administration, 


tement it must be carried out within the total amount for the program as 


e value @ indicated to you in our presentation. 
alue of F Mr. Toomas. That is correct. 
z General Gray. Secondly, that we are to spend no money on any 
: Have E@ puilding for which abandonment is contemplated anytime in the near 
Owner E@ future. 
build Fe Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 
mately : (ieneral Gray. I accept that. 
r expe- EB 
better: Fy Tuurspay, Fepruary 14, 1952. 


1 with Be 
: TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
— (Bs WITNESSES 
or re- Be 
sk forf | GORDON R. CLAPP, CHAIRMAN 
. same} | HARRY A. CURTIS, DIRECTOR 
r thanf | JOHN OLIVER, GENERAL MANAGER 
| G. 0. WESSENAUER, MANAGER OF POWER 
What} B. A. KAMPMEIER, ASSISTANT MANAGER OF POWER 
| C. E. BLEE, CHIEF ENGINEER 
lollas{. JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, GENERAL COUNSEL 
|. CHARLES H. YOUNG, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING 
JOHN H. CLARK, BUDGET OFFICER 
MARGUERITE OWEN, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 





pitals. : . me 
; UDGETARY AUTHORIZATION SCHEDULES 
ntain- 
: Amounts available for obligation 
would a )=—_—__—— pelea ——____—____— 
mimit- 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 195% estimate 
itenis nana _ 





| $200, 027, 000 
Prior year balance available. -....--- 2, 730, 431 eee 


rt. the 
com: 


te SN ee 197, 444, 431 238, 389, 600 200, 027, 000 


| 
Appropriation or estimate -.-..---..--- nn saheea ne eae [N24 $238, 389, 600 | 
-- 
| 
} 


——— 
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Obligations by activities 


Investments and loans to Government corporations: 


Ld ap AD Bs 5 hy a pomp phe So Solfo ERE Rr GE aap a ei $197, 444, 43) 
BORE SE AP GER RES, be owe hebae s SLU ALS SiS as, ee Oe, 600 
MOGs 2 6x oh ooh on eGo Ss GR a ie eee ee, 000 


Obligations by objects 
16 Investments and loans: 


5 een ae = i asi _.. $197, 444, 43) 
> SRE pgs a ple ‘ipSngoeiactyats dt aA, i i fy _... 2388, 389, 600 
6 Sees A ET! _...... 200, 027, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 





{ 
| 1951 actual emia 1953 estimat 


ee 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year._...........-.-.......- | O08 P61 os tS 
Obligations incurred during year... _-_----- baGAatb ar ebbuls 197, 444, 431 | aaa 389, 600 _ $200, 027, 


231, 118,558 | 238, 389,600 | 200,027 x 





Total expenditures (invested in revolving fund) 














Expenditures are dist:ibuted as follows: 
Out of current authorizations ______- SURE RA GE Sle fo hae eS 


| 
¢ . if 238, 389, 600 200, 027, iw 
Out of orior autinonisntionss<.2. .... 46.6: -o cece ies } 231, 118, 558 { , 








Consolidated amounts available for obligation in the Corporation checking accoun! 
‘on and after” June 30, 1951 


1952 estimate | 1953 estimat 
PD RCE, GE et 


! 


| 1951 actual 


vat tse 
os 


Income: 
Transferred from general fund appropriation account $197, 444, 431 | $238, 389.600 | $200, 027, 
Corporate income _-- ‘ | 92,071,004 | 131, 200, 000 146, 993, (Hy 
Prior year balance available__- 21,272,499 | 37, 713, 567 36, 68S, 25 


310, 787. 034 
—5, 000, 000 
—4, 000, 000 


407, 303, 167, 383, 70S, 25 
—5,000,000 | —5, 000, 00 
—9, 047,125 | —14, 457,00 


Total available for obligation | 
Retirement of borrowings. | 
Repayment of investment : 
Balance available in subsequent years, and (or) reserve for con- | 

; based | —36, 688, 251 | —35, 146, 251 
Scannell ‘eae 
1 
! 


356, 567, 791 } 320, 105, (xe 


tingencies —37, 713, 567 


264, 074, 367 


Total obligations. - 


























144, 43) 
389, 600 
127, 00) 


144, 43) 
B84. 00 
127, 00 


estimat: 


0), O27, i 


0, 0m, On 


0, 027, i 


account! 


estimal 


), 027, (fF 
5, G3, (ue 
3, OSA, 25 


, TOS, 25 
5, O00, 00 
L, 4.57, On 
, 146, 251 


), 105, (XK 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


| 
1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 





—_——— 


ACTIVITIES FINANCED FROM APPROPRIATED FUNDS (TRANSFERS 


FROM THE GENERAL 


FUND) 


Acquisition of assets 


Navigation, flood control, and power program: 
Projects contributing to power supply: 
I oo ee eo cee g ee on lente oes 


Boo: 
Fort t Patrick Henry 





Additional hydro generating units. _______- aCe UGS 


Johnsonville steam plant 


Widows Creek steam plant_____..........--_-..------ 


Kingston steam plant. __- 
lant... 
Colbert steam plant. ---- 


Shawnee steam 








Total projects contributing to power supply 


Transmission system facilities _ __--__...........-...-- 
Power service building....___-__._-.-- 2-22 | 
Additions and improvements at completed projects. _. | 


Navigwtsee sees oo cat coe 


Investigations for future projects....._......_._.._.-------| 











Distribution of administrative and general expenses 


Total navigation, flood control, and power program. 


Fertilizer and munitions program: 
CHGMNIE II rkse hoes eco egw okcd ke 


Distribution of administrative and general expenses. 


Total fertilizer and munitions program 


General service activities: 
General facilities. _._- 3 RRS A 
Distribution of administrative and general expenses 
Total general service activities____- 
Total acquisition of assets 
Expenses 


Navigation, flood control, and power program: 
Navigation operations 
Flood control operations ____. 
Multipurpose reservoir operati ions_ 


Distribution of administrative and general expenses... is 


Total navigation, flood control, and power program 


Fertilizer and munitions program: 
Fertilizer and munitions development 
Distribution of administrative and general expe nses 


Total fertilizer and munitions program. 
Resource development program: 
Resource development activities ‘ 
Distribution of administrative and general expenses 
Total resource development program... .___- 


General service activities: 


Maintenance of bridges financed by others on TV A dams. . 


Total Gren ee oo nL 
Changes in working capital 
Inventories and property transfers 


Total activities financed from appropriated funds 


































































1 
| 
$1, 568, 928 | $290, 000 |... 
TS ES NOS 
9,906, 564 | 13, 568, 000 $3, 716, 000 
560, 039 | 4, 839, 000 6, 958, 000 
15,024,938 | 16, 498, 000 9, 726, 000 
40, 898, 122 27, 635, 000 4, 985, 000 
24, 674,023 | 46, 559, 000 21, 541, 000 
20, 809, 465 | 38, 034, 000 38, 267, 000 
38, 639, 306 | 34, 747, 000 42, 793, 000 
Ss ae ot oe | 15, 931, 000 40, 112, 000 
| 152,207,378 | 198,101,000 | 168, 098, 000 
| 20,221,883 | — 26, 973, 000 18, 224, 000 
| 1,035, 789 ed eae a 
368, 711, 000 | 1, 026, 000 
327, 7: 198, 000 | 294, 000 
164, 130 | 507, 000 324, 000 
--| 1,553, 108 | 1,364, 000 | 1, 405, 000 
| 184, 968, 595 | 228, 409, 000 | 189,3 371, 000 
3, 339,588 | —-1, 666, 000 | 1, 477, 000 
70, 647 5, 000 | A, 000 
|__ 3,410,235 | 1,722,000 | ao 531, 000 
| 2, 675, 441 | 1, 761, 791 | 1, 537, 000 
13, 743 | 13, 000 | 11, 000 
yas —— _ _| - a « 
2, 6s9, 184 | 1,774,791 
: 231, 905, 5, 791 } 192, 450, 000 
288, 399 359, 000 354, 0OU 
47, 228 79, 000 | 77, 000 
2, 050, 000 2, 091, 000 
22, 361 | 171, 000 | 168, 000 
"357, 988 | 000 2 2. 690, 000 
| 1,018,258 | 2, 105, 000 | 317, 000 
35, 113 | 103, 000 | aa tT 000 
1,053,371 | 2,208,000) 2,430, 000 
| = SS — 
| | 
3, 937, 433 2, 106, 000 | 2, 239, 000 
237, 962 208, 000 | = 216, 000 
cl 175,395 | 2,314, 000 | 2, 455, 000 
109 1, 000 | 2, 000 
5, 586,863 | 7, 182, 82, 000 | horn 7, 000 
| 
—60, 637 152, 000 | 
196, 594, 240 | 239, 239, 791 | ” 200, 027, 000 
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Obligations by activitics—Continued 








Mr. Gore. 



























































Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat: 
ACTIVITIES FINANCED FROM CORPORATE FUNDS 
Acquisition of assets 
Navigation, flood control, and power program: 
Projects contributing to power supply: 
South Holston--.--.--._- RMR Lis Srp vie- x oak xm Gatco bop 2 dt Be ee IRE 2 Pea 
Bar lpn pe p5 Te an ee li A pier ae 12, 735 $219, 000 $A0, (10 
Es, os fit (PELE Sion agmcnraies, peep uenor ann 10, 000 180.00 
Johnsonville steam plant _- Be gay aig Pe ee 135, 826 140, 000 79, 10 
Widows Creek steam SE a ae 11,00 15, 000 15,04 
Kingston sepa lent... ok 760 18, 000 25, 0 
Shawnee steam plant....................-- 34, 986 | 169, 000 186, 000 
Total projects contributing to power supply. -| 774, 030 571, 000 545, Oe 
Transmission system facilities. ____- Me 13, 693, 630 29, 572, 000 31, 176. 0% 
Additions and improvements at complete a projects as 204; 718 84, 000 14, (4K 
Distribution of administrative and general expenses. ____ 369, 619 237, 000 2865, (MY 
Total acquisition of assets__.....__- ‘15 041, 997 30, 464, 000 32, 021, ony 
ey nel sae cates Zurn 
Expenses | 
Navigation, flood control, and power program: 
Power operations.....5.<...<..2s5...- -| 29,943,277 | 56,041,000 63, 325, 000 
Multipurpose reservoir operations ..- 3, 469, 847 | 1, 557, 000 1, 548, OF 
Distribution of administrative and general e xpe nses. 1, 295, 841 | 1, 114,000 1, 174, 0M 
oo aaj - 
Total navigation, flood control, and power program -| 34, 708, 965 | 58, 712, 000 66, 047, 000 
Fertilizer and munitions program: are ae 5 we bes 
Fertilizer and munitions development - ail 14,145,412 | 15, 405, 000 15, 352,00 
Distribution of administrative and gene ral e xpe nses -| 513, 397 | 478, 000 497,00 
Total fertilizer and munitions program -____- | 14, 658, 809 | 15, 883, 000 15, 849, (iv 
Resource development program: | Ree tay, : 
Resource development activities. ____- 25 9, 668 | 25, 000 26, 0% 
General service activities: = ne ie 
Reimbursable services. _..............-- ceca 2, 210, 995 | 9, 714, 000 8, 564, (Wi 
Distribution of administrative and general expe nses_..__- 34,313 | 110, 000 162, 0 
Total general service activities____.___. } 2 245, 308 | 9, 824, 000. 8,7 36, om” 
Wendl Gp ois 5 diets essen. | 750 | 84,444,000 | 90, 648, 0m 
Changes in Working Capital 
' 

MI ha a ie 565, 380 | 2. 420, 20, 000 | 4, 409, 0% 
Total activities financed from corporate funds._.._...-| 67, 480, 127 | 117, 328, 000 “1%, 07 8, 000 
Ob) RES a ea Cee eae ae es ~ 264, 074, 367 | 356, 567, 791 329, 105, 0 

Deduct: 

Change in unliquidate d obligations_- ire hg 83, 147, 906 a 32, 248, 400 j....-- 
Change Jin inventories and property transfe rs. 404, 743 | 2, 572, 000 6, 409, 00° 

Add changefin unliquidated obligations_- 4 -+|- wide 24, 888, OY 

Total accrued expenditures _._........-- ~stimemeteeoineil 180, 421, 718 | $21, 747, 391 347, 584, (ne 








The committee will please come to order. 


The commit: 


tee is pleased to have with us this morning Mr. Gordon Clapp, Chair- 


man of TVA; Dr. Harry Curtis, Director: 


; Mr. John Oliver, General 


Manager; Mr. G. O. Wessenauer, Manager of Power; Mr. R. A. Kamp- 
meiler, . Assistant Manager of Power; Mr. C. E. Blee, Chief Engineer: 
Mrs. Joseph C, Swidler, General Counsel; Mr. Charles H. Young. 


Director, 


Division of Chemical Engineering : Mr. John H. Clark 


Budget Officer, and Miss Marguerite Owen, Washington Representa- 


tive. 
Mr. Clapp, we welcome you, indeed. 


Since you have been an a so- 


journ to the balmy sands and the flowing breezes of Florida you are 
looking well. 


We are happy that you are back on the job. 
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Mr. Crapp. I am glad to be back, Mr. Chairman. 
—— | @ Mr. Gore. That was not a commercial for Florida. It would have 
Sestima | 7 done just as well if you had gone to California. You have a general 
~~} statement, we hope, Mr. Clapp. 
q GENERAL STATEMENT 
% Mr. Crarr. I should like to make a general statement, Mr. 
~ $60.00 | a Chairman, 
'| = This appropriation request that we are appearing to justify before 
iv | this committee is $200,027,000 for the fiscal year 1953. It is not the 
isan | me biggest appropriation request that TVA has appeared for. It is, 
° hae however, In our program, a large one. 
31,177.00 FG The bulk of this estimate is, as has been the case for several years, 
aii | a for continuing the construction of projects now under way, and for 
1m | me providing some new power installations at projects which are already 
= “* under way. 
Electric power is still the big item that the TVA is contributing to 
3. 305 0 | ag the region and to the strength of the country, and the power situation 
1, BA, | @ generally is very tight. 
| «Of this $200,000,000 more than’$186,000,000 would be devoted to the 
6,047," | construction of facilities related to power. That leaves relatively 
= a0 an | gg Small amounts for the remainder of the TVA’s program. —__ 
“47.00 | ~The acquisition of other assets or the addition of other capital items 
asian | am accounts for $6,128,000, and the expenses of annual programs financed 
== | @ cut of appropriations calls for $7,500,000, making the total of $200,- 
on, | a 027,000 requested. 
8, 564.00 SCOPE OF POWER-FACILITIES PROGRAM 
872,00 | 7 Tam going to summarize very briefly the scope of the power-facilities 
0,648, | 7 program that will be covered by this new appropriation and, then, 
“ii with the committee’s indulgence, I would like in my general statement 
oe to spend more time than I usually do on the nonpower aspects of the 
— program, even though they involve considerably less money. Then 
vad Mr. Wessenauer, our manager of power, and Mr. Kampmeier, our 
nasmenee assistant manager of power, and myself will lay out the power require- 
+ ment program in greater detail, as I finish my general statement. 
1” 888, 01 Projects now under construction from funds which have been 
ine 00 already appropriated—projects already discussed, or treated by this 
committee—will increase the installed capacity of the TVA system 
from 3,181,000 kilowatts that we had in June of this last year, 1951, 
amit. to some 6,735,000 kilowatts by the fall of 1954. 
hair | @ ‘That, as you see, more than doubles the TVA power system and its 
neral sources of power, including the Alcoa hydroelectric power projects 
ay which are operated in collaboration with the TVA and the Army 
neer; projects on the Cumberland River which supply power to the TVA 
Mark system. 

Hark, Our forecast of the power requirements for 1954 show that we will 
enti: | | be awfully tight, if not a little bit short, even with this present pro- 
“ _» gram, in the winter and fall of 1954. 

4 wo This budget proposed for 1953, of course, has to look forward still 


















































































another year to 1955. 
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In view of the time it takes to build and install power facilities, 
by 1955—the year that this budget aims at—we forecast that we wil] 
be short on the basis of the present program by some 900,000 kilowatts, 

Therefore, this budget proposes additional power facilities to the 
extent of 1,341,000 kilowatts of installed capacity providing an income 
in assured capacity of about 1,300,000 kilowatts. 

This would be accomplished by adding steam units in steam plants 
which are now under construction and in adding some hydro wnits 
in hydro projects which are already completed. 

As I said a moment ago, we want to lay out the details of that very 
completely and the basis for our power requirement forecasts. but in 
the few moments intervening I would like to bring the committee up 
to date on the rest of the TVA program. We have appeared before 
this committee very many times in recent years 

Mr. Gore. You are about to get to the other part of the program 
now ¢ 

Mr. Cuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gore. Before going to the resource development and the over-all 
program of integrated valley development I would like to insert in 
the record, following your summary remarks on the power program, 
pages 5 through 37 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 





INTRODUCTION 


This statement supplements and supports the narrative statement and standard 
exhibits included in the budget of the United States, 1953. The supporting 
schedules for the several programs prepared for the printed budget are repeated 
herein, and justification materials are keyed to these exhibits. 


APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


TVA is requesting an appropriation of $200,027,000 for 1953. The projects and 
programs for which these funds are required are summarized on pages 6 and 7. 

Of the total appropriation request, $192,450,000 is for plant additions, over 
97 percent of which relate to the provision of power supply essential for national 
defense and civilian requirements. Other plant additions include improvements 
at completed projects, navigation facilities, chemical facilities, general facilities, 
and investigations for future projects. 

Appropration financed operating expenses are estimated at $7,577,000 in 1953, 
compared with requirements of $7,182,000 in the current year. These figures 
cover navigation and flood control operations including the allocated portions 
of reservoir operating costs: fertilizer and munitions development: resource 
development activities; and the portion of administrative and general expenses 
estimated to be chargeable against these programs. 


CORPORATE FUNDS 


The corporate fund budget for 1953, summarized on pages 8 and 9, provides 
for expenditures of $122,669,000. Capital additions will require $32,021,000; 
and expenses of operating programs and reimbursable services for other agencies, 
$90,648,000. 

Income for fiscal year 1953 is estimated at $146,993,000 to be derived as follows: 
Power operations, $115,920,000; sale of fertilizer and munitions products, 
$20,804,000 ; reimbursable services for other agencies, $8,726,000; and incidental 
income from other programs and realization of assets, $1,543,000. 

Retirement of bonds and payments to the United States Treasury totaling 
$19,457,000 are budgeted for 1953. 
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Summary of appropriation financed budget (for 


fiscal wears 


1952, and 1953) 


ending June 30, 1951, 





Appropriation financed obligations 





ACQUISITION OF ASSETS 


Navigation, flood control, and power program: 
Projects contributing to power supply: 

South Holston 
Watauga. . tuk 3 
BOONE: biisctien a5 ---- 0 Uy kee 
Fort Patrick Henry 
Additional hydro-generating units __ 
Johnsonville steam plant. 
Widows Creek steam plant ; 
Kingston steam plant__.._._- 
Shawnee steam plant. _._.__- 
Colbert steam plant 


Total projects contributing to power supply - 


Transmission system facilities 

Power service building eae 
Additions and improvements at completed 5 projects. tia 
Navigation facilities ____- 

Investigations for future proiec hae. 

Distribution of administrative and ge neral expenses 


Total navigation, flood control, and power program. . 


Fertilizer and munitions program: 
Chemical facilities ..-..........---- $ 
Distribution of administrative and general e xpe nses._._- 


Total fertilizer and munitions program 


General service activities: 
General facilities. _____- 
Distribution of administrative and general. expe nses_. 

Total general service program 


Total acquisition of assets, appropriation financed 
EXPENSES 


Navigation, flood control, and power program: 
Navigation operations - its 
Flood control operations . - ; 
Multipurpose reservoir ope rations ; 
Distribution of administrative and general e xpenses 4 


Total navigation, flood control, and power pregram..-_-_- 


Fertilizer and munitions program: 
Fertilizer and munitions development... _- ; 
Distribution of administrative and general e xpe nses 
Total fertilizer and munitions program 
Resource-development program: 
Resource-development activities __.___- ; 
Distribution of administrative and ge neral e xpe nses. 
Total resource-development program ______- 


General service activities: Maintenance of bridges financed by 
others on TVA dams 


Total expenses, appropriation financed. ___. 
CHANGES IN WORKING CAPITAL 
Inventories and property transfers... ._.....- 
Total appropriation, financed budget 

SOURCES OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 
Appropriation 
Unobligated balance from prior year._...-_-----..--..-------- 
Unobligated balance carried forward to subsequent year 


TORE Mra Fa ee ns cs 


eS 
be 3, 339, 588 
a 70, 647 


| 2,675, 441 


| 1951 actual 


| 


15, 024, 938 | 
40, 898, 122 
24, 674, 023 | 
20, 809, 465 | 
38, 639, 306 | 


20, 221, 883 [ 

1, 035, 799 | 
368, 564 | 
327, 733 | 
164, 130 | 

1, 553, 108 | 


13, 568,000 | 


4, 839, 000 


16, 498, 000 | 
27, 635,000 | 
46, 559, 000 | 
38,034, 000 | 


34, 747, 000 


15, 931, 000 | 


198, 101, 000 


26, 973, 000 | 


555, 000 


711, 000 | 


198, 000 


507, 000 | 


1, 364, 000 


| 1952 estimate | 1952 estimate 


$3, 716, 000 
6, 958, 000 
} ge 726, 000 


42, 793, 000 
40, 112, 000 


168, 098, 000 
18, 224, 000 


1, 026, 000 
294, 000 
324, 000 

1, 405, 000 





184, 968, wal [ 


228, 409, 000 





| 


489, 371, 000 





1, 666, 000 


56, 000 


1, 477, 000 
54, 000 





3, 410, 235 


1, 722, 000 


1, 531, 000 











B, 743 


2, 689, ‘184 


1, ey 791 
3, 000 


1, 774, 791 


1, 537, 000 
11, 000 


, 548, 000 








B31, 908, 791 


192, 450, 000 





j 
| 
1 
191, 068, 014 | 





| 
| 


22, 361 | 


357, 988 


359, 000 
79, 000 

2, 050, 000 
71, 000 


2, 6 59, 000 


3 


354, 000 
77, 000 
2, 091, 000 
168, 000 


2, 2, 690), 000 








& 

| 

} 

| 

1, 018, 258 | 
», Le | 


2, 105, 000 
103, 000 


2 208, 000 


2, 317, 000 
113, 000 


2, 430, 000 











3, 937, 433 | 
237, 962 | 


2, 106, 000 
208, 000 





| 4,175, 395 
| 


109 





"196, 594, 240 | 








194, 714, 000 
2, 730, 431 
—850, 191 





238, 389, 600 
850, 191 


2, 239, 000 
216, 000 





196, 594, 240 | 





239, 239, 791 





200, 027, 000 
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Summary of corporate financed budget (for fiscal years ending June 30, 1951, 1 952, 
a 


nd 1958) 







































































Corporate financed obligations 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
ACQUISITION OF ASSETS 
Navigation, flood control, and power program: 
Projects contributing te power supply: 
ee einin td & fe MRR ER ERTS pC 
Mg idee oe phage athe dcas Leslnscndeencledeas 12, 735 $219, 000 $60, 00K 
Ne aoe ie RS re ee 10, 000 180, 000 
Johnsonville steam plant.__.............---..22..-..-- 135, 826 140, 000 79, 000 
Widows Creek steam plant.-..-...-.-.---------------- 11, 011 15, 000 15, 000 
I ot ee 760 18, 000 25, 000 
sip oie tae ait er aiatepee a de aed ee 24, 986 169, 000 186, 00 
Total projects contributing to power supply - - - ----- 774, 030 571, 000 545, 000 
Transmission system facilities................-.....-..--- 13, 693, 630 29, 572, 000 31, 176, 000 
Additions and improvements at completed projects_-. ---- 204, 718 84, 14, 004 
Distribution of administrative and general expenses-_----- 369, 619 237, 000 286, 0 000 
Total acquisition of assets, corporate financed _---------- 15, 041, 997 30, 464, 000 32, 0: 21, om 
EXPENSES ae a 
Navigation, flood control, and power program: 
pa ROU NI at SCT Sr eer pectin DP a 29, 943, 277 56, 041, 000 63, 325, 000 
Multipurpose reservoir operations_-_-.........._------.-- 3, 469, 847 1, 557, 000 1, 548, 000 
Distribution of administrative and general expenses. -_--_- 1, 295, 841 1, 114, 000 1, 174, 00) 
Total navigation, flood control, and power program__--- 34, 708, 965 58, 712, 000 66, 047, 000 
Fertilizer and munitions program: pi: 
Fertilizer and munitions development-_-___.......-..-_-- 14, 145, 412 15, 405, 000 15, 352, 000 
Distribution of administrative and general expenses---____ 513, 397 478, 000 497, 000 
Total fertilizer and munitions program._____.-........-- 14, 658, 809 15, 883, 000 15, 849, 000 
Resource development program: Resource development ac- 
3 SRERBES TE AA Crile SEPSIR Eo) Sea eR es tees es es 103 259, 668 25, 000 26, 000 
General service activities: 
aig eal Gaal SR AL pepe 2, 210, 995 9, 714, 000 8, 564, 000 
Distribution of administrative and general expenses __-____- 34, 313 110, 000 162, 000 
Total general service program__._............._..___-- fe 2, 245, 308 9, 824, 000° 8. 726, OM 
Total expenses, corporate financed_-_-__.._.._....___- oe 51, 872, 750 84, 444, 000 90, 648, 000 
CHANGES IN WORKING CAPITAL 
py | peta Lise mee Reinke, ale SOMOS DEAE BE RINT POE or Set 565, 380 2, 420, 000 6, 409, 000 
Total corporate financed obligations. ............_.....- 67, 480,127 | 117,328, 000 129, 078, 000 
REPAYMENTS Ke 
Payments to United a Treasury: 
I Tn eacne 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Repayment of spprapiiatinn investment in the be er 
I ahsas wate iacde Naas Setd ale yam ea R ink bahawia wie dbsnuoe 4, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 9, 000, 006 
Repayment of miscellaneous nonpower proceeds--........_|--...-.-.-.--- 4, 047, 125 5, 457, 000 
Total payments to United States Treasury. -.-...-....-- 9, 000, 000 14, 047, 125 19, 457, 000 
Total corporate financed budget...........-.-......---- 76, 480,127 | 131,375, 125 148, 535, 000 




















1952, 


stimate 


$60, 000 
180, 000 
79, 000 
15, 000 
25, 00( 
186, (0 


14, 00 
286, OOK 


121, 000 


25, 000 
48, 000 
74, 000 
47, 00 
52, 000 
97, 000 
19, 000 
26, OO 
4, 000 
2, OOF 
6, OO 


8, 000 
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Summary of corporate financed budget ill see years ending June 30, 1951, 1952, 


and 1953)— 


ontinued 





Corporate financed obligations 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





SOURCES OF CORPORATE FUNDS CURRENT INCOME 


Navigation, flood control, and power program: 
Navigation operations 
Power operations 
Multipurpose reservoir operations-._._....-........-.._-- 


Total program : 
Fertilizer and munitions program: Fertilizer and munitions 


development 
Resource development peas Resource dev mene 4 ac- 


tivities... 
General service act ivities: 
Miscellaneous: : ; 
Sale of retired plant and other miscellaneous receipts... __- 
Total current income. -._- gc 
DECREASES IN RESERVES 


Powel ONION sas ca Se ee ee ee ROM, 
poe Renae Se mene Fr foe Cae eT ee 


Total decreases in reserves... 


Total current_income’and_decreases in reserves 


$41, 267 
69, 773, 345 
222, 582 


$63, 000 
98, 889, 000 
167, 000 


$67, 000 
115, 920, 000 
48, 000 








70, 037, 194 
16, 955, 363 


323, 846 
2, 245, 308 


2, 509, 298 


_ 92, 071, 004 | 


—15, 303, 927 
—286, 950 


—15, 590, 877 a 


76, 480, 127 





"131, 375 125 | 


99, 119, 000 
20, 255, 000 


66, 000 | 
9, 824, 000 


1, 936, 000 


“131, 200, 000 | 


1, 374, 000 
—1, 198, 875 





175, 125 | 





116, 135, 000 
20, 804, 000 
63, 000 

8, 726, 000 
1, 265, 5, 000 


Bite. 9193, 000 000 


1, 750, 000 
208, 000 


‘ 1, 542, 000 
"148, 535, 000 
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ACQUISITION OF ASSETS 


Fund requirements in 1953 for acquisition of assets total $224,471,000, of which 
$192,450,000 will be derived from appropriations and $32,021,000 from corporate 
funds. The total corporate fund estimate and 97.5 percent of the appropriation 
figure are required for power facilities. General service items, navigation facili- 
ties, chemical-plant additions, and investigations for future projects, all of which 
are largely or wholly defense items, require an additional 1.9 percent of the 
appropriated fund estimate. The remaining 0.6 percent represents clean-up of 
work which is already under way and other items necessary to maintain efficient 
operations. All of the items proposed have been carefully reviewed to reduce 
to a minimum the use of manpower and critical materials. 


PROJECTS CONTRIBUTING TO POWER SUPPLY 


The 1958 budget includes provisions for facilities contributing to the power 
supply to the TVA service area as follows: 





Number of units | | 
Pa es Sy a ' . 

Fee _|Appropriated| Corporate 
| Under con | funds funds 
fiscal year | 

1953 


In service, 





Continued construction of projects under way: 
Boone Dam and Reservoir units 1-3_...._.__- Pee hey 3 | $8,716,000 $60, 000 
Fort Patrick Henry Dam and Reservoir units 1-2.)._-_.____._ | ’ 6, 958, 000 180, 000 
Johnsonville steam units 1-6 Si raaccs 4, 985, 660 79, 000 
Widows Creek steam units I-6_. 5 | 21,541,000 | 15, 000 
Kingston steam units 1-4. .-_......-......-...--- 23, 267, 000 | 25, 000 
Shawnee steam units 1-4._..-___._______- 4 : | 14, 793, 090 | 186, 000 
Colbert steam units I-2__._.____. : } y 24, 112, 000 | 
Pickwick hydro units 5-6- .-__- i | 2 | 321,000 | 
Fontana hydro unit 3__._.._..__.. eed 3 | 1, 596, 000 | 
Cherokee hydro units 3-4________. Pics | 2] 1, 471, 000 | ; 
Douglas hydro unit 4___- : t | 3 1, 864, 000 | aes 
Hales Bar hydro units 15-16_.____. ; | 946, 000 | 








Se ce 29 | 105, 576, 000 | 545, O00 





Beginning construction of new facilities: 
Kingston steam units 5-6-. ; y 15, 000, 000 | 
Shawnee steam units 5-8___..._.. | 28, 000, 000 
Colbert steam units 3-4 re 2/ 16,000, 600 
Hiwassee hydro unit 2... -.._____- Pe hig; 1, 614, 000 
Chatuge hydro unit 1. __. ‘ ies aes 975, 000 
Nottely hydro unit 1__..._.___. : mee | 939, 000 | 


Sub aio coe Re bs | | 62, 528,060 | 





40 | 


168, 098, 000 | 545, 000 





During fiscal year 1953 estimated appropriated funds of $94,896,000 will be 
required for continuation of work on 17 units in 5 steam plants, on 7 hydro 
units being installed at existing dams, and for miscellaneous work in con- 
nection with completion of 6 units placed in service during fiscal year 1952. 
In addition, apprepriated funds estimated at $10,674,000 wiil be required for 
continuing construction of the Boone and Fort Patrick Henry Dam and Reser- 
voir projects which will have a total of five generating units. The Boone proj- 
ect is multipurpose, providing not only for power-generating capacity but also 
for a 100,000 acre-foot flood-control reserve capacity out of a total reservoir 
volume of 211,000 acre-feet. The flood-control features of this project will be 
particularly useful in supplementing the control afforded by the South Holston 
and Watauga projects for the protection of the city of Kingsport, Tenn., and 
points further downstream. The schedule for initial operation of all units 
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under construction, including the six being placed in service during 1952, is as 
follows: 























| 
| xy Rated ca- 
ae pacity in Scheduled service date 
~ | kilowatts 
Johnsonville steam plant...........- 6 675,000 | October, November 1951; February, April, 
November 1952; January 1953. 
Widows Creek steam plant.._.____- 6 675,000 | June, August, October, November 1959. 
March, May 1954. 
Kingston steam plant-____.........- 4 540,000 | May, July, September, November 1953, 
Shawnee steam plant.._......--___- 4 540,000 | December 1952; January, March, May 1933. 
Colbert steam plant. ........_._._-- 2 360, 000 | September, November 1954. 
ig iy ot. Es Col eee e ge 2 72,000 | September, November 1952. 
e\ > aaa aie 2 | 48, 600 | June, August 1952. 
PORN DROME on oe is deen wneu> o 1} 67,500 | August 1953. 
Cr APU 2 0, February, August 1953. 
Boone hydro project ________- poe 3 75,000 | December 1952; March, June 1953. 
Fort Patrick Henry hydro project_- 2 | 36,000 | November 1953; January 1954. 
SIO Ce es 1 26,000 | February 1954. 


This program already approved and under way will increase the rated generat- 
ing capacity of the combined TVA system (including plants of the Aluminum 
Co. of America and Cumberland Basin plants of the Department of the Army) 
from 38,181,110 kilowatts at June 30, 1951, to 6,735,885 kilowatts in the fall of 
1954. It will provide increments of capacity after 1952, and continuing through 
1954, which are only slightly greater than the anticipated growth in system 
loads during those years. Thus, the deficiency in power supply which now exists 
on the TVA system will be only partially alleviated by capacity now being 
installed; at the end of 1954 the assured system load-carrying ability of about 
6,230,000 kilowatts will still be some 170,000 kilowatts less than the estimated 
system power requirements. Without additional capacity installations after 
1954, the continuing system load growth would result in a serious deficiency iu 
power supply ; by the winter of 1955-56 the expected system requirements would 
exceed the assured system supply by nearly 900,000 kilowatts. 

Since the fall of 1950 the estimates of loads have been revised to reflect the 
announced goal of maintaining a fairly high level of production for civilian 
purposes concurrently with rapid expansion of defense production. Thus, it has 
been necessary to increase substantially the estimates of residential use of 
electricity. Partially offsetting this increase in residential use, defense loads 
are expected to grow somewhat less rapidly than previously estimated because 
of the difficulty of obtaining critical materials for construction of new plants 
while maintaining near normal production for civilian purposes. These assump- 
tions result in power demands on the TVA system of 6,400,000: kilowatts by the 
end of 1954 and 7,100,000 kilowatts by the end of 1955. 

In view of the long time which must elapse between the planning for new 
capacity and its initial availability for carrying system loads, and the prospects 
for additional load growth during the next four years, some margin of load- 
carrying ability over presently foreseeable loads must be provided. This is 
especially important because of the strategic location of the Tennessee Valley for 
new defense industries and military establishments. 

Under present conditions it is considered wise to provide a margin of at least 
7 percent in anticipation of possible further changes in conditions before the end 
of 1955. Had such provision been made a year ago in anticipating 1954 load and 
capacity conditions, the indicated margin would by now already have disap- 
peared because of the effect of changing circumstances on the projected power 
requirements. The 1953 budget program, therefore, is predicated upon providing 
an assured system load carrying ability by the end of 1955 of about 500,000 kilo- 
watts greater than the system loads presently forecast. Increasing the system 
assured capacity to about 7,600,000 kilowatts by the end of 1955 will require 
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$62,528,000 in fiseal year 1953 for initiation of the program of new installations 
by TVA presented.on page 12, which will provide the following capacity : 
Rated capacity 
in kilowatts 
Kingston steam units 5-6 
Shawnee steam units 5-8_-..------------------- Peis Ditwerdr ep 540, 000 


' Colbert steam units 3-4 : __.----- 360, 000 


Hiwassee hydro unit 2 
Chatuge hydro unit 1 
Nottely’hydro unit 1 


This program also assumes that the Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, will be able to place in operation during 1955 at least 75,000 kilowatts of 
capacity in projects on the Cumberland River. 


TRANSMISSION SYSTEM FACILITIES 


A continued heavy prograin of transmission line and substation construction 
in 1953 will result from the need for completing as soon as practicable a number 
of high-capacity 154-kilovolt lines and terminal facilities. These facilities are 
required to connect to the system power generating facilities now under con- 
struction to supply power to the Atomic Energy Commission, to serve the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, and to provide for general load growth through- 
out the area, which growth has been accelerated by mobilization for national ' 
defense. 

As shown in the following tabulation, estimated obligations for transmission 
system facilities in fiscal year 1953 are $49,400,000, of which $31,176,000 will be 
provided from corporate funds and the remainder of $18,224,000 is included in 
the appropriation request. 


Appropriated) Corporate 


unds funds Potal 


Direct: | 

Primary transmission facilities __ $17, 409, 000 | se 342, 000 $27, 751, 000 
Subtransmission facilities - bs ; mi oe | 262, 000 13, 262, 000 
Other transmission facilities paeieun ey Sas 5, 881, 000 5, 881, 000 


Total direct OS Rie Se aa eee 17, 409, 000 29, 485, 000 46, 894, 000 
Indirect AR : 815, 000 1, 691, 000 2, 506, 000 


Total 1953. Mee gas ae eta iat edie pa taeenes 18, 224, 000 31, 176, ( 000 49, 400, 000 
: abet 26, 973, 000 29, 572, 000 56, 545, 000 
29, 221, 883 13, 693, 630 42, 915, 513 








The estimate of $46,894,000 for direct construction obligations in 1953 includes 
$27,751,000 for added primary transmission system facilities. These facilities, 
which operate principally at 154,000 volts, are required for transmitting large 
quantities of power from the generating plants to (1) the 66,000-volt and 44,000- 
volt subtransmission system which, in turn, supplies principally the loads of the 
municipalities and cooperatives; and (2) those directly served industrial cus- 
tomers who purchase substantial amounts of power. The primary system is also 
utilized for power transfers with neighboring utilities in connection with inter- 
change and other transactions. All of the estimated direct obligations of $17,- 
409,000 from appropriated funds shown in the preceding table are for construc- 
tion of facilities in this category and are itemized as follows: 


Completion of projects started prior to fiscal year 1953: 
Facilities for supplying power to Arnold Engineering Center near 
Tullahoma, Tenn $629, 000 
Transmission connections for: 
Boone and Fort Patrick Henry hydro plants 394, 000 
Third generating unit at Fontana hydro lal 150, 000 
Johnsonville steam plant 934, 000 
Shawnee steam plant, units 14 1, 039, 000 
Wolf Creek hydro plant__. 5 : 2, 023, 000 
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Continuation of projects started prior to fiscal year 1953 : 
Transmission connections for: 
cert, 00mm Dears, wees 1-8 $3, 879, 000 
Kingston steam plant, units 1-4__.__._____-.____-________ 4, 600, 00) 


Total projects started prior to fiscal year 1953___________ 18, 648, 000 


Projects to be started in fiscal year 1953: 
Transmission connections for: 


Third generating unit at Dale Hollow hydro plant_.-__—__— TS6, (i) 
SOOT ERC RETRO i ee 650, 000 
Widows Creek stream plant, units 5-6______________ Beer itty 2, 325, 04) 
Total projects to be started in fiscal year 1958__.______ 8, 761, 000 
Total direct obligations, appropriated funds _____________ 17, 409, 04) 


Primary transmission system facilities to be financed from corporate funds jy 
1953 total $10,342,000, of which $5,084,000 is for continuation of work on projects 
begun prior to 1953. The latter estimate includes $4,319,000 for new primary 
substations (at or near Albertville, Ala.; Spring City, Tenn.; Hopkinsville, Ky.; 
Columbia, Tenn.; Kentucky Dam; and northeast of Philadelphia, Miss.) : 
$900,000 for a 154-kilovolt connection between Guntersville Dam and Cullman, 
Ala.; $480,000 for increasing the capacity of primary substations at Knoxville 
and Winchester, Tenn., and Scottsboro, Ala.; and a credit of $565,000 resulting 
from retirement of switches at the Wheeler Dam switchyard. 

The remainder of the corporate funds fer. primary transmission syste 
facilities, $5,258,000, is required for projects to be started in fiscal year 1953, 
This estimate includes $2,192,000 for new primary substations (at Fort Payne. 
Ala.: Bowling Green, Ky.; and Bedford County, Nashville, Locust Springs, and 
Chattanooga, Tenn.) ; $414,000 for increasing the capacity of primary substations 
(at Alcoa and Covington, Tenn.; and Pineville, Ky.) ; $300,000 for consolidatio: 
of the primary substation and switching station at Huntsville, Ala. ; $1,436,000 
for facilities to supply power for operation of gas pumping stations of the Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp.: and $916,000 for increasing the capacity of 15+ 
kilovolt transmission lines between Centerville and West Nashville, Tenn., and 
Pickwick Dam and Jackson, Tenn. 

A direct construction expenditure of $13,262,000 will be required in 1953 to 
increase the capacity of subtransmission system facilities. Of this amount, $4, 
472,000 is for continuing work started before 19538, including $1,740,000 for 
new 66-kilovolt transmission connections in Tennessee between Halls and 
Ripley, Huntsville, and Livingston via Jamestown, Martin and Tiptonville via 
Union City, Milan, and Greenfield, Nolichucky and Mohawk, and Rogers\ 
aud Fort Patrick Henry via Church Hill; $295,000 for a 44-kilovolt connectio! 
between West Point and Europa, Miss.; $809,000 for conversion to 66-kilovel! 
operation of lines between Chatuge Dam and Murphy, N. C., and Johnsonvil!: 
and Dickson, Tenn., via Waverly and McEwen: $514,000 for new substations 
(at Bloff City and Newport, Tenn.; Leitchfield, Ky.: Bristol, Va.; and nea! 
Baldwyn, Miss.) ; and $1,614,000 for capacity increases at substations at Fayette 
ville, Jefferson City, Lewisburg, Lebanon, Johnson City, Shelbyville, South Pitts 
burg, and Tullahoma, Tenn., and at a number of smaller substations throughouw! 
the system. The remainder of the 1953 estimate for subtransmission facilities, 
$8,790,000, covers line and substation additions (to be started in 1953) throug! 
out the power service area where loads have outgrown existing facilities. (f 
this amount, $4,619,000 is for a number of new 66,000-volt and 44,000-volt trans 
mission lines and substations and $4,171,000 is for capacity increases at exisi- 
ing substations. 

The remainder of the 1953 estimate, $5,881,000, includes $1,000,000 for trans 
mission facilities to serve such new loads as may develop in the power service 
area and for which facilities are not otherwise provided; $1,044,000 for addi- 
tions to and rehabilitation of communication facilities: $1,164,000 for major 
rehabilitation of a number of 66,000-volt and 44,000-volt transmission lines: 
$148,000 for minor rehabilitation, additions, and replacements at generating 
plants; $1,402,000 for a continuing program of minor substation and trans 
mission line replacements strictly of a maintenance nature and tools and equi 
ment required for transmission construction and maintenance purposes ; $525.(0) 
for minor property acquisitions ; and $800,000 for miscellaneous statie capacitor 
and low voltage switch installations. 
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ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS AT COMPLETED PROJECTS 


Actual obligations for 1951 and estimated obligations for 1952 and 1953 are 
shown in the following table: 





| 
1952 1953 
estimate | estimate 


\ppropriated funds: 
Construction clean-up work on completed projects. ...-.._..___| $28, | $118, 000 | $244. 000 
Site improvements and public-use facilities en oo 5, 376, 000 | 3° 000 
Construction for malaria control _ - -. EES 239, 52 196. 000 | 736, 000 
Access roads to cabin sites scheduled for sale ahead i , 451 |. ihe. 33, 000 
Miscellaneous plant and equipment___..._.---...---...--.-.--.-} 53, 621 | "21,000. 10,000 


Total appropriated funds. | 368, 564 | 711, 000 | 1, 026, 000 
Corporate funds: Minor additions and improvements to generating | 

stations.......-. . : - ‘ Madd halen aa tosh 204, 718 | 84, 000 | 14, 000 
i 


‘onstruction clean-up work on completed projects 

The 1953 estimate of $244,000 for construction clean-up work (about 25 percent 
of which relates to the South Holston project) covers final land surveys, land 
records, allowances for court awards for land-acquisition cases in process of con- 
demnation, preparation of record drawings showing projects as built, and limited- 
term maintenance of fills on relocated highways and railroads. The latter item 
covers work performed by TVA under contracts executed with the owners of the 
relocated traffic arteries prior to construction, The work consists of repairing 
damage caused by subsidence, erosion, or other action of the elements. TVA’s 
responsibility is limited to a defined period of time after which further mainte- 
nance becomes the responsibility of the owners. 
Site improvements and public-use facilities 

The funds requested under this head amount only to $3,000. While facilities 
for accommodating visitors and providing for their safety are inadequate on 
several of the dam reservations and certain facilities installed on a temporary 
basis during World War II have badly deteriorated, the estimate includes only 
$38.000 for work to prevent losses from erosion or uncontrolled public use. 


Construction for malaria control 


Control of malaria along the shores of TVA lakes is one of the major problems 
created by the impoundage of water. Water level fluctuation, generally the most 
economical and dependable method of mosquito control, is not effective in certain 
well defined and measured problem areas, principally shallow flats of limited 
storage value, Experience and research have shown that the most economical! 
inethod of dealing with such areas is to alter the contours of the shore line so 
that fluctuation will be as dependable here as elsewhere in the reservoirs. <A 
considerable amount of completed shore line adjustment work of this type has 
resulted in substantial savings in operating costs as well as more effective control. 

TVA plans to complete such work in problem areas on Kentucky, Pickwick, 
Wilson, Wheeler, Guntersville, and Chickamauga Reservoirs over a period of sev- 
eral years. The program is now under way in Wheeler Reservoir, where the 
problem is most intense. To secure maximum economy in operations, this pro- 
gram should be pushed vigorously and completed as soon as possible. For ex- 
uinple, completion of the work remaining in Wheeler Reservoir alone will save 
sone $60,000 each year in repetitive operating costs over the life of the reservoir. 
Completion of the entire permanent shoreline improvement program planned for 
the several reservoirs will save about $300,000 annually, amortizing the invest- 
tient in less than 10 years. The budget program for 1958 includes $426,000 for 
completion of areas on Wheeler Reservoir: $802,000 for work on Guntersville 
Reservoir; and $8,000 for engineering studies of similar work on other reser- 
voirs. Work covered by the 1953 estimate for Guntersville, together with some 
‘ilready finished, represents about 46 percent of the total work required on this 
reservoir, It is planned to complete the work on Guntersville Reservoir in 1954. 


lecess roads to cabin sites scheduled for sale 


The 1953 estimate includes $33,000 for work on seven roads within recreation 
cabin site areas presently leased but scheduled to be sold. The work is necessary 
to effectuate sale of these properties at reasonable prices 
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Miscellaneous plant and equipment 

The estimate of $10,000 includes a number of miscellaneous additions anq 
retirements at completed projects, such as boats, motors, and other portable 
malaria-control equipment ; and mowers, rakes, and small tools for maintenance 
of dam reservations. 


Minor additions and improvements to generating facilities 


The 1953 estimate of $14,000 from corporate funds covers cleanup of design 
and construction work on recently installed generating units and purchase of 
reservation maintenance tools for single-purpose power projects. 


NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


This subdivision of asets includes project additions and other work constructed 
for navigation purposes. The program projected for 1953 consists of the follow- 
ing items: 


Design studies for a new lock at Wilson Dam___-__-_-- 5 $76, 000 
Safety harbors on Pickwick and Wheeler Reservoirs.____------- 186, 000 
Oil storage buildings at four loecks__...-.--.__-._.--______- busy fa FOOD 
River terminal dmurovemente..j.cis ios sh ke Be ed 5, 000 

ON sci sence enichi sictsaaetinbs Son = ba deena Site ae eal Mra eetye Scr oe oe 294, 000 


Lockages through three small locks—a tandem double-lift lock at Wilson Dam 
and a single-lift lock at lock and dam No. 1 about 2.6 miles downstream from 
Wilson Dam—are necessary to pass river traffic between Pickwick and Wilson 
Reservoirs. Completed in the middle 1920's, these three outmoded and _ sub- 
standard-size locks constitute the worst traffic bottleneck on the Tennessee River, 
One million tons of traffic vital to defense and civilian production now pass 
through these locks annually. It is estimated that coal shipments to TVA steam 
plants will increase this figure by an additional million tons a year by 1956, 
possibly as soon as 1954. Other normal traffic growth will add another half 
million tons. Existing locks cannot handle this volume without serious con- 
gestion. <A failure of any one of the locks would throw an impossible burden on 
other forms of transport. The 1953 budget includes $76,000 for planning and be- 
ginning design of a new 110- by 600-foot lock, which represents about 10 percent 
of the total estimated planning and design required for the: project. On the 
basis of investigations made to date, it is expected that the total cost of a new 
lock and auxiliary navigation facilities at Wilson Dam will be in the range of 
$32,000,000 to $35,000,000. Construction would require 3 to 4 years. It is 
necessary to commence design of the new lock in 1953 and construction in 14 
to permit completion by 1957 or 1958. 

Additional safety landings are needed along Pickwick, Wilson, Wheeler, and 
Hales Bar Reservoirs to provide refuge for protection of tows during storms or 
other emergency conditions. The need for such landings is most intense on 
Pickwick and Wheeler Reservoirs and the 1953 budget program provides $186,000 
for the construction of five such landings on Pickwick and two on Wheeler. 

The 1953 estimate includes $22,000 for oi] storage buildings at Kentucky. 
Chickamauga, Watts Bar, and Fort Loudoun locks which have been specifical!) 
requested by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, which has respousi- 
bility for operation of the locks. 

The 1953 estimate includes $5,000 for miscellaneous freight-handling equipment 
at four river terminals. 


INVESTIGATIONS FOR FUTURE PROJECTS 


The planning and scheduling of additional power and multipurpose projects 
require extensive preliminary engineering work. Site investigations are made 
to determine alternative sites for future installations in areas where power loads 
are developing most rapidly. Drilling and other field explorations are necessary 
to determine foundation characteristics, and to compare the relative engineering 
feasibility of different locations. Preliminary design studies of sufficient scope 
are made to compare probable operating characteristics and costs. The 195: 
estimate for continuing these investigations is $324,000. 


CHEMICAL FACILITIES 


The TVA chemical laboratories at Wilson Dam, Ala., and the production 
facilities at Wilson Dam, Ala., and Columbia, Tenn., not only form a center 
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of research for the development of new or improved fertilizers and processes, 
but also constitute an important facility for the production of certain types of 
munitions. While the chemical facilities are normally planned, built, and oper- 
ated for peacetime purposes, they also serve national defense as they are doing 
at the present time. The current research and development program in which 
these facilities are used is described in the section of this document beginning 
on page 45. 

Beeause of the national emergency, the normal rate of construction of new 
demonstration production facilities which would represent a logical culmination 
of laboratory and pilot-plant research is not being proposed. The estimates 
include, however, the amount of $250,000 for initial construction work on a 
nitraphosphate production unit. This project was deferred from 1951 and 1952 
because of more urgent defense projects, but it is now recommended that con- 
struction be started in 1953. The nitraphosphate process is particularly impor- 
tant at this time because its application by industry would result in increasing 
the production of needed phosphate plant food without drawing upon scarce sulfur 
supplies. Much interest in the process has been expressed by industry. 

Estimates for other projects represent facilities required to permit continued 
operation of plants serving the national defense, TVA program objectives, and 
emergency needs for fertilizers. 

Actual obligations for 1951 and estimated obligations for 1952 and 1953 for 
chemical facilities follow : 


1951 actual | 1952estimate ! 1955 estimate 


Phosphate lands and rights_- $118, 422 $100, 000 $185, 000 
Phosphate facilities ee : 680, 765 825, 000 414, 000 
Nitrogen facilities __ ; 2, 032, 881 443, 000 475, 000 
Combination fertilizer facilities. ... Bees Sth og 9, 812 | 15, 000 250, 000 
Laboratory and service buildings. .-__-- ‘ 124, 216 26, 000 7, 000 
Emergency plant replacements i : 351, 202 300, 000 200, 000 
General chemical facilities 22, 290 — 53, 000 — 54, 000 


Total ‘ : ; , 3, 339, 58S 1, 666, 000 1, 477, 000 


Phosphate lands and rights 

The $185,000 requested for phosphate lands and rights provides for continued 
prospecting and acquisition of phosphate tracts which can be economically pur- 
chased in the area of TVA field operations in Tennessee, and for continued pros- 
pecting in the Florida phosphate fields. A substantial portion of TVA require- 
ments of raw phosphate is supplied from the Florida fields. The acquisition of 
further reserves is necessary to assure a continuing supply of phosphate raw 
materials for operation of TVA facilities. 
Phosphate facilities 

The 1953 estimate for phosphate facilities provides for the following items: 
Projects under way: 

Phosphate handling, blending, and drying facilities_ _. $80, 000 
Fluorine-recovery fac ilities for calcium metaphosphi ite unit pa 24, O00 
@ther facilities for abatement of atmospheric pollution___._-__ 100, 000 
Miscellaneous retirements of phosphate facilities (continuing item) 10, 000 


Total for projects under way___--—-- ‘ie ” 214. 000 
Project to be begua in 19538: Replacement and improvement ‘of No. 5 
ai __. 200, 000 


Total phosphate facilities____..____-_- _.. 414, 000 


The estimate of $80,000 for phosphate handling, blending, and drying facilities 
provides for completion of these facilities, begun in 1951, at a total estimated 
cost of $550,000. 

Most of the $24,000 estimate for fluorine-recovery facilities for the calcium 
metaphosphate unit is for technological improvements during the period of pre- 
liminary operations. Initial construction of these facilities, which will comprise 
the second unit for removal of fluorine from exhaust gases from TVA phosphate 
processes, will be practically complete by the end of 1952 at a total estimated cost 
of $150,000, 


93850—52—pt. 3———-20 
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The estimate of $100,000 for other facilities for abatement of atmospheric 
pollution provides for further work on the elimination of the discharge into the 
atmosphere of dust or fumes from facilities other than the calcium metophos- 
phate unit and the fused tricalcium phosphate furnace. TVA has had underway 
for a number of years a continuous program of investigation and control of 
atmospheric pollution in the area of its chemical plants. Changes in processes, 
operating technique, and facilities have been and are being made to avoid 
increasing an atmospheric pollution problem. Recovery of usable byproducts may 
result from installation of some of the facilities. 

TVA has a bank of six electric phosphorus furnaces which is the major install; 
tion in its phosphate plant at Wilson Dam. The condition of the No. 5 furnace 
is such that it requires replacement in order to maintain existing capacity for 
producing phosphorus. The unit is being operated at reduced loads in order to 
maintain production as long as feasible. The estimate of $200,000 provides for 
design work and necessary building changes; the preject is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1954 at a total cost of $700,000. The replacement furnace will be of 
improved design, including the latest modifications resulting from TVA’s develo) 
mental program. Its capacity will be approximately the same as the design 
capacity of the present No. 5 furnace (8,600 tons of phosphorus annually ). 
Nitrogen facilities 

The estimate of $475,000 for nitrogen facilities is for completing, at a total 
estimated cost of $1,560,000, the installation of two pressure-type nitrie acid 
production units on which work was begun late in 1951. The new facilities are 
required to assure continued capacity operation of existing nitric acid facilities 
in the production of urgently needed fertilizer and, in addition, avoid a serious 
atmospheric pollution problem. 

Combination fertilizer facilities 

The estimate of $250,000 for the nitrophosphate production unit provides for 
completion of design work, initial purchases of equipment, and beginning of con- 
struction of this unit, estimated to cost $990,000. These facilities will produce 
on a demonstration scale a new fertilizer material which does not require sulfuric 
acid now in seriously short supply. Development of the combination fertilizer 
process by TVA is particularly timely in view of the recommendations of the 
Subcommittee on Fertilizer and Farm Machinery of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, The process has attracted much interest on the part of industry. 
The Atomic Energy Commission is also interested in the process because of its 
possible effect on the recovery of uranium. Design work on the nitrophosphite 
demonstration unit was begun in 1951, and development work on further nrodificn 
tions of the process is continuing. 

The facilities proposed will produce a concentrated, homogeneous fertilizer 
compound from phosphate rock, nitric acid, prosphoric acid, and ammonia, with 
or without the addition of potash. The capacity of the facilities when pro 
ducing a 14-14-14 fertilizer compound will be 57,000 tons annually; the capacity 
will be more or less for other process modifications. The plant-food concen 
tration of the products is 14% to 24 times that of the average present mixed fer- 
tilizers, and the products can be produced at a cost below the present wholesa|: 
price of comparable commercial mixtures. Successful demonstration of the 
process as an economical method for the prodution of phosphate-containing 
fertilizer without the use of sulfuric acid should accelerate commercial adoption 
of the process, resulting in increased fertilizer production, and, ultimately, in 
considerable savings to consumers. 

Emergency plant replacements 

The 1953 estimate includes $200,000 for replacement of worn-out, obsolete, or 
inadequate equipment, and for installation of facilities necessary to protect the 
health and safety of employees. These eventualities cannot be anticipated item 
by item but must be provided for in an activity of the scope of TVA’s fertilizer 
and munitions development program. Examples of replacements which may 
be required prior to June 30, 1953, include electric furnace shell, crucible, trans- 
former, and precipitator, water supply facilities, mining equipment, railroad 
rails and switches, and nitric acid absorption towers and coolers. 
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Other general facilities 

The 1953 estimate for general chemical facilities includes $201,000 for the 
purchase of miscellaneous work tools and equipment; $15,000 for preliminary 
investigations and design studies for future facilities; less a credit of $270,000 
for depreciation on general chemical plant and shop facilities. 


GENERAL FACILITIES 


General facilities include such items as oflice furniture and equipment, trans- 
portation facilities, plant additions and improvements on general-use reserva- 
tions, and construction equipment not assigned to specific projects. The facil- 
ities are used in all TVA activities and a large part of the 1953 requirements are 
essential to the power construction program. 

Actual obligations during 1951 and estimated obligations for 1952 and 1953 
are shown below: 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Gross obligations: 


General construction equipment and inventories... $361, 741 $35, 000 | $131, 000 
Office facilities and equipment y 488, 350 | 279, 000 319, 000 
Transportation facilities and equipment : | 1, 697, 669 | 1,349, 000 | 1, 023, 000 
Public recreation facilities __- SRN 19, 351 | 17,000 |__- 

| 


108, 330 81, 791 


1,761,791 | 


Other general facilities and equipment ‘ 64, 000 
TOE ckiaten son seneovess ee iced 2, 675, 441 1, 537, 000 


General construction equipment and inventories 

This classification reflects changes in inventories maintained for general 
construction purposes and in the net investment in «a pool of trucks, tractors, 
dirt-moving equipment, and other machinery which is shifted from project to 
project with changing construction needs. Purchases of new equipment con- 
sisting largely of tractors and grading equipment, necessary primarily for re- 
placement of worn-out or obsolete items, are estimated to require $148,000 in 
1952 and $180,000 in 1953. Reductions in inventories and credits for equipment 
use and transfers operate as offsets to expenditures for purchases of new equip 
ment, leaving net obligations of $35,000 in 1952 and $131,000 in 1953. 


Office facilitics and equipment 


Actual obligations during 1951 and estimated obligations for 1952 and 1953 for 
office facilities and equipment follow: 


1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


Purchase of office equipment $498, 422 $378, 000 $452, 000 
Purchase of equipment fer oflice service shops 24, O18 22, 0060 26, 000 
Building equipment replacements and additions 27, 760 27, 000 18, 000 
Telephone system replacements and additions— Wilson Dam 2, 600 2, (4) 

Subtotel ; 550, 800 420, O00 199, 000 
Less depreciation on facilities and equipment in service 6§2, 450 150, 600 | 180, 000 

FOE ids BE ; ‘ 488, 350 | 279, 000 | 319, 000 


i ‘ 

The estimate of $453,000 for office equipment includes $152,000 for replacing 
worn-out and obsolete equipment such as typewriters, adding machines, calcu- 
lators, etc. ; $151,000 for furniture and equipment necessary to supply the needs 
of the staff required for construction projects under way: and $150,000 for 
furniture and equipment necessary to equip construction projects to be started 
in 1953. 


Transportation facilities and equipment 
This category covers general transportation equipment and garage facilities 
required by the various TVA programs. 
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Actual obligations during 1951 and estimated obligations for 1952 and 1953 
broken down by classes of transportation facilities follow : 














1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

Passenger vehicles... _.._......5.....-- ese dag aes Ae ee A EE: $276, 190 $165, 000 $286, 000 
Trucks and other heavy mobile equipment --_-......-------- 1, 961, 086 1, 758, 000 1, 443, 000 
DE pe OIE io is vii 5k ins Eb nmin ccna lamensine 77, 442 176, 000 119, 000 
iii. 5 Sa SAR Ni a a NSS RE Sa ~ a aR i Rsaalp bane cite 
Subtotal _-__--___- Sadi eee itis SORES ne Paton sae 2, 344, 251 2, 099,°000 1, 848, 000 

Less depreciation on facilities and equipment in service ----.-- 646, 582 750, 000 825, 000 
WE 5 ce nse dss chee ee sae eeabbeceuss welts eocens 1, 697, 669 1, 349, 000 1, 023, 000 














The estimate of $286,00 provides for replacement of 150 passenger vehicles 
and 70 additions. The estimate of $1,443,000 provides for purchase (largely for 
replacements) of 230 light trucks, 120 medium trucks, 50 line-maintenance and 
construction trucks, 40 construction machines, and 25 heavy trailers. 

The estimate of $119,000 provides $60,000 for replacement of two aircraft, 
including $55,000 for purchase of one helicopter and $5,000 for one fixed-wing 
airplane. Helicopters generally are more efficient and safer than fixed wing 
craft for the low-altitude type of flying required for much of TVA’s work, but 
there are needs which can best be met by fixed-wing craft. After acquisition of 
the aircraft provided for in the 1953 budget, the air fleet for transmission-line 
patrol, emergency transmission-line inspection, malaria-control spraying, vegetal- 
growth spraying, and reconnaissance will consist of three helicopters and two 
fixed-wing craft. The remaining $59,000 of the 1953 estimate for miscellaneous 
equipment covers a number of minor items of shop and service equipment. 


Other general facilities and equipment 

The 1953 estimate of $64,000 for other general facilities and equipment con- 
sists of $117,000 for minor additions to general facilities on the Muscle Shoals 
reservations, engineering equipment, and general plant and equipment items 
required by various development activities, less a credit of $53,000 for deprecia- 
tion on facilities and equipment in service. 


NAVIGATION OPERATIONS 


Appropriated fund requirements for direct navigation expense are $354,000 in 
1953. The budget for 1952 is $359,000; actual expenditures for 1951 were $288,399. 
The net expense for navigation operations is estimated to be $2,765,000 in 1953 
and $2,742,000 in 1952. Actual net expense in 1951 was $2,658,300. These net 
expense figures include provision for depreciation (which requires no cash out- 
lay), administrative and general expenses, and a portion of multipurpose reservoir 
operations expenses. 

During 1950, traffic on the Tennessee River set a new record—590,000,000 ton- 
miles—an increase of more than 15 percent over 1949. Total tonnage exceeded 
3,000,000, an increase of more than 10 percent over 1949. Automobiles and grain 
continue to show substantial annual gains with 48 percent and 53 percent in- 
creases over 1949, respectively. Iron and steel products, including new steel 
vessels, show a notable increase of 90 percent over 1949; tonnage of these prod- 
ucts has increased from 9,100 short tons in 1948 and 61,400 in 1949 to 116,000 in 
1950. Transportation savings are estimated to total more than $7,000,000 on all 
1950 traffic. Savings well in excess of the originally estimated $9,000,000 an- 
nually should ultimately be realized if business and Government work together 
to secure suitable rates and common-carrier barge-line services, 

Study and development of river transportation, $255,000 

TVA’s job in the field of navigation consists of (1) providing physical facilities 
adequate to the needs of commerce; (2) encouraging and assisting private in- 
terests in developing terminal facilities and barge-line services ; and (3) working 
with shippers, carriers, and others to provide river transportation data and to 
eoordinate water transportation with other means of transport. 

Enfgineering services of a continuing nature include: (1) preliminary planning 
of proposed additions to TVA’s navigation facilities; (2) maintenance work on 
secondary channel markers; (3) reviews for effect upon navigation of existing 
or proposed structures on the Tennessee River system; and (4) analysis of ef- 
fects upon navigation of changes in TVA’s water-control operations. Work on 
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reservoir charting will be intensified in 1953 in order to complete the main-stream 
navigation charting program in 1954. An estimate of $25,000 for charting pro- 
vides for drafting and printing the Wilson Reservoir chart and the five remaining 
Wheeler Reservoir charts, and for underwater surveys in Pickwick Reservoir. A 
$15,000 expenditure in 1954 will complete the set of full-scale main-stream reser- 
voir charts. Six reservoirs have already been charted. Prompt completion of 
charts covering Wheeler, Wilson, and Pickwick Reservoirs is needed because (1) 
the 140 miles of channel through these reservoirs include some of the widest, 
most exposed, and most heavily used reaches of the waterway; (2) much of the 
rapidly increasing traffic in coal to TVA steam plants will pass through these 
reservoirs; and (3) the charts will assist defense industries to find TVA reser- 
voir-front locations, 

Steadily increasing traffic on the river increases the need for TVA to work 
with private industry and water-front municipalities on navigation problems re- 
lating to river terminals, floating equipment, and industrial water-front lands. 
One of the major efforts in this activity in 1953 will be to inventory and to cata- 
log the essential physical features of Tennessee River sites suitable for use by 
industry requiring water transportation. 

TVA supplies shippers and industries seeking locations with data concerning 
availability and economy of Tennessee River transportation. This work has been 
an important factor in traffic results to date. Continuing studies are made to 
identify and appraise factors which restrict traffic development. A major report 
on these studies, entitled “Economie Barriers to Full Navigation Use of the 
Tennessee River,” will be completed in 1952. It will recommend solutions for 
several critical regulatory and legislative obstacles which are preventing full 
realization of benefits from the waterway. Extensive follow-up work with 
shippers, carriers, business groups, and Federal, State, and local agencies is 
planned in 1953 in order to capitalize on the findings of this study. 

Operation of public-use river terminals, $92,000 

TVA operates four public-use terminals at Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Decatur and Guntersville, Ala., and a coal terminal at Harriman, Tenn. The 
terminal facilities are available to shippers and carriers under the terms of pub- 
lished tariffs. Because they have been available to small shippers and have 
permitted potential large shippers to try water transportation before making 
heavy investments in their own facilities, these terminals have been instrumental 
in the rise of river traffic. When the terminals were built during World War II 
it was intended that they would be turned over to private operation after a 
developmental period. The tonnage volume through the terminals is now reach- 
ing the point where private operation should be feasible. Lease arrangements 
for the four public-use terminals are now being developed, and the 1953 estimate 
is based on the assumption that one of the terminals will be leased by the start 
of the fiscal year. 


Power for lock operations, $7,000 
The cost of electric power required by the Department of the Army in operating 
the navigation locks on the Tennessee River is estimated to be $7,000 in 1953. 


FLoop-CoNTROL OPERATIONS 


Operation of the flood-control system on the Tennessee River consists princi- 
pally of using storage space in upstream reservoirs for seasonal retention of ex- 
cessive runoff and of regulating the discharge from reservoirs to rates of flow 
which can safely be handled by downstream channels and reservoirs. The major 
items of cost consist of depreciation of major structures and a portion of the ex- 
pense of operation of multipurpose reservoirs. Neither of these requires a direct 
appropriation for flood-control purposes since depreciation is an accounting 
transaction requiring no current outlay of funds, and fund requirements for op- 
eration of multipurpose reservoirs are included in the multipurpose reservoir 
operations program. 

The net expense of flood-control operations is estimated at $2,341,000 in 1953, 
compared to $2,312,000 in 1952, and actual expense of $2,213,201 in 1951. These 
figures are shown on statement B and include provision for depreciation, dis- 
tributed administrative and general expenses, and a portion of multipurpose res- 
ervoir operations expenses. Appropriated funds required for direct flood-control 
operations are estimated to be $77,000 for 1953, slightly below the figure for 1952. 
The estimate provides for systematic collection and analysis of flood data, in- 
cluding the characteristics of major storms, in order that the flood-control system 
may be operated most effectively to handle future high flows. 
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ScHEepDULE B-1.—Power operations (for fiscal years ending June 30, 1951, 1952, 






























































and 1958) 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
INCOME 
Operating revenues: 
Sales of electric energy: 
Municipalities and cooperatives._..._...............-. $37, 642,980 | $43, 100, 000 $50, 500, 000 
Commercial and industrial__....._............-..-.... 16, 607, 634 26, 650, 000 24, 000, 000 
| SRR SEES tip SPR aa aan Oe] 8, 182, 812 26, 250, 000 38, 080, 000 
PEE cet ut eos oe uk tee RES. 5, 604, 712 130, 000 1, 000, 000 
DE EIEN oc rue aodincbucisy ous bik ceuibnnsaeamode 83, 341 15, 000 7, 000 
NE RES TIES EER TO 68, 101, 479 96, 145, 000 114, =. 000 
Rents and other revenues. -.-.........-......2.--2----.- she 336, 347 442, 000 484, 000 
Total operating revenues, exclusive of interdivisional 
SR SS Ee ee 68, 437, 826 96, 587, 000 114, 791, 000 
Incidental income from recovery of ew expenses: 
Interchange power delivered_.........._........---------- 568, 137 1, 442, 000 297, 000 
SOU SNL os ae oc ote es pid pond ee acemers 174, 239 166, 000 170, 000 
OGM. Tite PENT oe eee SSNS Be NE vs 592, 835 694, 000 662, 000 
PIE or. ooh is 8 pci tact eb yantihasuad cha S4dasse ke 1, 335, 211 2, 302, 000 1, 129, 000 
Interest from long-term receivables_...................---.---- BE fii. celebs chad Mbane ats 
Total incidental income !___....._._.__.-. pts 5 1, 335, 519 2, 302, 000 4; 129, 000 
Total income before amortization (statement A). ___-.-- 69, 773, 345 98, 889, 000 115, 92, 000 
Amortization of prepaid rentals on Memphis steam plant 2_- BO BRO Ed b chen chedcenbueess~ 
Total income-_.-.-..-..--- Lie adem dilelecicigpis «akin wit Me A. a 69, 916, 483 98, 889, 000 115, 920, 000 
EXPENSES 
Production: 
RIO i bie ose ih sie Shs ir ti ihn lide eee 15, 381, 728 26, 082, 000 42, 769, 000) 
ha, SARS ARS SSE atari piae inet th Sy EEE Ly la 2, 716, 343 11, 896, 000 2, 058, 000 
Interchange power received......__..__- Rime ae Pek PE 2, 267, 749 6, 593, 000 7, 084, 000 
Total production expense _.-.......--..-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.- 20, 365, 820 44, 571,000 51, 911, 000 
SR iid oa adage alsa cht edad einen takbeuncesen 5,034, 203 6, 085, 000 6, 217, 000 
ee oS CE GI SRE aah gl a ee eed 18, 853 5, 000 2, 000 
Customers’ accounting and collecting -...-........__.- ERATED |: 69, 784 85, 000 90, 000 
SD iin es ok ice ee ed ee ce El 487,970 535, 000 540, 000 
Payments in lieu of taxes. .............-_--- Cid sie donsesepe cd eet 2, 444, 796 3,012,000 3, 512, 000 
Capes em rene. oe ee ork 2) 272' 699 2, 748, 000 2, 938, 014) 
inipment ocr Riad Gane 22 oi een its eed 863, 991 743, 000 687, 000 
Other expense - - Silene Steg LARNER ee ened eine eae 133, 777 139, 000 139, 000 
Total operating and interest expense_______....-_-.____. 31, 691, 893 57, 923, 000 66, 036, 000 
Less interdivisional sales and rents *_..............-.-_-. oat * 1, 748, 616 1, 882, 000 2,711, 000 
Total direct expenses... -- 29, 943, 277 56, 041, 000 63, 325, 000 
Distribution of administrative and ‘general expenses ‘(schedule f 
aa ahaha: Mackie ed tc MANNS sents ce nas bse io hiaresbeig ones anes oat cerccwidbias 1,026, 614 1,018, 000 1,078, 000 
ial Setubal BY aces ek Suc de | 30,969,891 | 57,059, 000 64, 403, 000 
Allocated from multipurpose reservoir operations. .____._____- 1, 408, 593 1, 486, 000 1, 496, 000 
Total expenses before depreciation __..._................ 32, 378, 484 58, 545, 000 65, 899, 000 
Depreciation on power facilities._..................-....-..... 10, 405, 241 12, 886, 000 18, 204, 679 
Amortization of electric plant acquisition adjustments . pking 200, 000 200, 000 174, 321 
Depreciation allocated from multipurpose reservoir operations. 1,079, 647 1, 110, 000 1, 120, 000 
"WOteh CUNNS. 25505 SRR. cas ee aes ee 44, 063, 372 72, 741, 000 85, 398, 000 
Net income from power operations.._..................- 25, 853, 111 26, 148, 000 30, 522, 000 














! Incidental income is deducted from the appropriate operating expense. 
? Amortization of prepaid rentals is included in operating revenues. 
3 Interdivisional sales and rents are included in operating revenues. 


These departures are made herein for clarity of presentation for budgetary purposes. 


Norte.—In accordance with the uniform system of accounts prescribed by the Federal Power Commission, 
TVA’s published financial statements reflect these items as follows: 
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POWER OPERATIONS 
(Schedule B—1) 


By the end of fiscal year 1953 the installed generating eapacity on the TVA 
system (including plants of the Aluminum Co. of America and the Department 
of the Army) is expected to increase to 5,561,385 kilowatts from the actual of 
3,181,110 kilowatts in service at the end of 1951. The estimate of total energy 
supplied to the system from these facilities and from other systems under pur- 
chase and interchange agreements is slightly over 30 billion killowatt-hours in 
1953 and 23.9 billion kilowatt-hours in 1952; the actual for 1951 was more than 
20 billion kilowatt-hours. The total energy delivered by the TVA system (ex- 
clusive of transmission losses) including sales, deliveries to the Aluminum Co. 
of America under the Fontana agreement, and deliveries to neighboring utility 
companies under interchange arrangements is estimated to be about 28.5 billion 
kilowatt-hours in 19538 and 22.5 billion kilowatt-hours in 1952, compared with 
the actual of 19.1 kilowatt-hours in 1951. 

The net income after depreciation but before interest charges is estimated at 
$31,209,000 in 1953, compared to an estimate of $26,891,000 in 1952 and an actual 
of $26,717,102 in 1951. The net income for 1952 and 1953 represents a return on 
the average net investment in the power program of between 4 and 4% percent, 
compared with an average of about 4 percent over the 18 years of TVA’s power 
operations. The return of 5.4 percent achieved in fiscal year 1951 was sub- 
stantially better than anticipated a year ago because of the favorable stream- 
flows experienced and the existence of markets for supplemental power even 
from marginal sources. The return anticipated in 1952 and 1953 reflects the 
assumption of average streamflow conditions in those years and the larger 
amount of fuel-generated power required to supplement hydro power to meet 
anticipated loads. Net income after all charges, including interest on bonded 
debt, is estimated to be $30,522,000 in 1953 and $26,148,000 in 1952, compared 
to the actual net income of $25,853,111 in 1951. As indicated above, the estimates 
for 1952 and 1953 assume average streamflow conditions. Better than average 
streamflows could produce some increases in net income over the estimates. 
Under extreme dry conditions the net income in either of these years could be 
wiped out, or nearly so, by increases in production expenses. 


POWER REVENUES 


Based on load forecasts prepared in the fall of 1951, sales of electric energy. 
exclusive of interdivisional sales, are expected to increase in 1953 to about 
26 billion kilowatt hours as compared to the estimate of approximately 20 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours in 1952 and the 1951 actual of 15.9 billion kilowatt-hours. 
The large increase in energy requirements forecast for 1953 assumes a continua- 
tion of the defense mobilization program and a fairly high level of production 
of civilian goods. The bulk of the power available for disposal will be sold to 
preference customers—the municipalities, cooperatives. and Federal agencies: 
these customers will require over 75 percent of all the energy sold by TVA in 
1953 as compared with 67 percent in 1951. Requirements of municipalities and 
cooperatives purchasing power from TVA at wholesale rates are expected to 
increase about 30 percent over those of 1951. Power use by other Federal agen- 
cies in 1953 will be about four times the amount used in 1951, primarily due to 
the expansion of the Atomic Energy Commission’s facilities at Oak Ridge and 
to its new plant near Paducah. Sales to large directly served industries are 
estimated to increase about 25 percent in 1953 over the actual sales in 1951, 
resulting mainly from new plant facilities being placed in operation. 

Revenues from the sale of electric energy, exclusive of interdivisional sales, 
are expected to increase from the 1951 actual of $68,101,479 to estimates of 
$96,145,000 in 1952 and $114,307,000 in 1953; income from rents, miscellaneous 
revenues, and recovery of operating expense is estimated to be $1,613,000 in 1953, 
compared with an estimate of $2,744,000 in 1952 and an actual of $1,671,866 in 
1951. The increase in revenues from energy sales in 1952 over 1951 is relatively 
larger than the increase in energy requirements due to sales of interim power 
to the Atomic Energy Commission and private industries at rates based on 
TVA’s cost of obtaining such power from high-cost marginal sources and to the 
replacement of long-term industrial contracts, as they expire, with new con- 
tracts containing somewhat higher rates. Since the addition of generating 
capacity to the TVA system will reduce the sale of interim power in 1953, the 
average revenue per kilowatt-hour will be below that of 1952. 
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POWER EXPENSES 


Based on average stream-flow conditions, total direct power-operating ex- 
penses are estimated at $63,325,000 in 1953 and $56,041,000 in 1952, compared to 
the actual expense of $29,948,277 in 1951. The substantial increase in the esti- 
mates for 1952 and 1953 over the actual for 1951 is due principally to greater 
production expense resulting from necessary use of fuel-generated power to 
supply the increased loads. During most of 1952 and for part of 1953 it will be 
necessary that large amounts of interim power be obtained from neighboring 
utilities to supply the Atomic Energy Commission in advance of the completion 
of additional TVA generators now under construction. While the total use of 
high-cost interim power from neighboring utilities in 1953 is about half that 
required in 1952, a larger amount of fuel-generated power on the TVA system 
will be required to meet the heavy loads. The increases in 1952 and 1953 over 
1951 also reflect the relatively low production expense in 1951 due to the favor- 
able stream flows in that year. 

The production expense estimates in schedule B-1 are based on the forecasts 
of power requirements used in projecting revenues from the sale of power. 
Variations in total production expense from year to year are detailed in the 
following breakdown of production expense totals: 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Generation expense: | 


Hydroelectrie._---~--- ERGO Deeg om RNP ” | $4, 870, 228 $6, 562, 000 $7, 207, 000 
Steam-electric._.__.._-- a. - boaia LN | 10, 038, 182 | 19, 100, 000 35, 091, 000 
Other-__-. We CP Cue a. ike F | 473, 318 | 420, 000 471, 000 

Total generation expense__._~-~- Sane GS vista? amneee | 15,381, 728 | 26, 082, 000 42, 769, 000 


Other production expense: 





{ 
Wapihises qin 6A nis posh e 24) | 2,716,343 | 11,896,000 2, 058, 000 
Interchange power received __..-.-.-....--.--------- bead 2, 267, 749 | 6, 593, 000 7, 084, 000 
Total production expense __..-...-.----- Datetivester ene | 20, 365, 820 44, 571, 000 | 51, 911, 000 





As indicated above, the increase in total production expense in 1952 results in 
large part from the fact that the generating capacity has not kept pace with load 
growth, making it necessary to obtain substantial amounts of high-cost power 
from others. The increase in total production expense in 1953 reflects the 
continued need for purchasing high-cost power, together with the increasing 
proportions of generation from the TVA system being supplied from the new 
steam plants. Of the total system input, the hydro plants are expected to 
provide about 58 percent in 1953, as compared with about 78 percent in 1951, 
when reservoir conditions and streamflows were quite favorable. 

The above estimates of production expense are based on energy actually in 
storage in the fall of 1951, and the assumption of average streamflow conditions 
thereafter, with due consideration to the amounts of storage reserves which 
must be maintained to carry loads in subsequent periods. Great variations from 
the estimates for steam-electric generation expense and interchange transactions 
an result from changes in streamflow conditions, load requirements, or the price 
of coal. 

The increases in transmission expense and other items of expense from year 
to year reflect the requirements for operating and maintaining the growing power. 
system required to supply the expanding loads in the TVA power service area. 

The estimates of payments in lieu of taxes are based on revenue from the sale 
of energy, exclusive of sales to Federal agencies, during the preceding fiscal 
year, in accordance with provisions of section 13 of the TVA Act, as amended. 
The estimated payments for 1952 and 1953 are each approximately 5 percent of 
such revenues for the preceding year. The percentage is in accord with the re- 
quirements of law. 

The estimates for interest expense on funded debt are in accordance with the 
requirements of the United States Treasury, holder of the bonds. These esti- 
mates reflect the retirement of $5,000,000 of bonds in each of fiscal years 1951 
and 1952 and the contemplated retirement of $5,000,000 of bonds in fiscal 
year 1953. 
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REGIONAL RIVER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Gore. Mr. Clapp, we recognize that in the original concept of 
the TVA Act it was to be an integrated program of regional and 
river valley development. With the enormous electrical demands in 
the valley growing out of World War II, and now out of the prepared- 
ness program, the electric generating problem has become so great 
that in the minds of many these other functions of TVA have be- 
come dwarfed. They have become dwarfed only in comparison, be- 
rause they remain highly important, and the committee would be very 
pleased indeed if you would reemphasize and bring the committee up 
to date on the over-all regional developmental program. 

Mr. Crave. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for that opportunity. 

The emphasis that circumstances and the requirements of the 
country’s national defense and its development of greater strength 
have put upon TVA/’s power function, as Mr. Gore has said, has sort 
of pushed public understanding of some of the other responsibilities 
of TVA into the background. 

The TVA was set up, as this committee well knows, to develop the 
whole Tennessee River system for flood control, for navigation, and 
for power, and to operate that river system in such a way as to get 
the maximum of all of those things out of it for the benefit of the 
people of that region, and for the benefit of the country. 

We were also charged with the responsibility of paying attention 
as a Federal regional agency, the only one of its kind, and certainly, 
the only one of its kind in that region, to other features of regional 
development that would change, or help to change, this seriously 
economically depressed area into an area whose resources were being 
used more effectively and with greater benefit to the country as a 
whole. 

TVA STATUTE 


I had occasion a month or so ago, in the course of some leisure time 
reading that I finally got time for, to reread the TVA statute. I have 
had to do it many times under the pressure of hearings or to 
find specific provisions but this time I wanted to read it as sort of a 
social, economic, administrative and governmental document. I hope 
that members of this committee will find occasion to reread the TVA 
Act. It helps one to see the TVA program in its rightful perspective. 

It describes the kind of an agency that was to have concern for all 
of the resources of a region, not just the river, not just some dams, not 
just some steam plants, but it was to concern itself with the forestry 
problems of the area, the soil and agricultural problems, extending 
into the mineral resources, and what could be done with them for more 
efficient production in the region. TVA was expected to pay careful 
attention to the way it operated its facilities so that those operations 
would not bring with them a stigma of difficulties enforced upon the 
region, such as an increase in malaria from the impoundment of water 
in the reservoirs created by new dams. 

In carrying out those responsibilities we have come year after year 
before this committee of the House, and the committee has been 
very understanding in appropriating money for what we have called 
the resource development program and for fertilizer and munitions 
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research and the development program involving the chemical plants 
at Muscle Shoals. 

In the careful administering of those programs we have bee 
guided by two major concerns. 

In the first place, we have done our best to do what we had to do 
directly in the most efficient manner possible, in an honest way, in 
an economical way and finding ways to cut costs wherever we could. 
I think our record on that is one that we have a right to be proud of. 
and we are proud of ft. 


RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


The other thing that we have paid major attention to is how to set 
these programs of resource development into the economy of the 
region in such a way as to encourage local initiative. We looked for- 
ward to the time when the TVA, representing the Federal Govern- 
ment, would be putting less money into many of these activities and the 
State and local agencies would be taking a larger proportion of the 
expense of those programs and would be stafling their own agencies 
to do things which TVA originally gave some impetus to in the be- 
ginning. 


FARM TEST——-DEMONSTRATIONS 


Now, to get concrete, the chemical plants that we took over in 
1933, the ones that were built for wartime purposes in 1916 and 1917 
and 1918, were turned into facilities for the production of phosphatic 
fertilizers. We developed new processes largely through the use 
of the electric furnace. We had to test those new fertilizers. 

In the process of developing the test and demonstration programs, 
we got together with the State agricultural colleges and the exten- 
sion services of the various States and asked them to share leadership 
in the programs with us. 

This committee knows a lot of the history of that test and demon- 
stration program. It knows that at one time we have as many as 
30,000 test-demonstration farms using TVA materials under pro- 
grams sponsored by the States, and reporting the results of those 
new types of fertilizers to TVA, so that its chemical research could 
adapt processes of manufacture to the problems and the soil. 

As time has gone on we have reduced that program more and more, 
and we have called upon the States to assume more and more respon- 
sibility for it, and to give more and more leadership in its adminis- 
tration and execution. 

The result is that, as you see in this budget proposal for 1953, the 
test-demonstration program is reduced to a still lower level of vol- 
ume for 1953, calling for distribution of less fertilizer materials 
through the test-demonstration program. It calls for the assumption 
of more responsibility on the part of the State agencies to carry on 
this program and to make its results effective and applicable to the 
farm problems of the area as a whole. 


REFORESTATION 


Consider these facts: In fiscal year 1947 TVA spent approximately 
$640,000 for contractual payments to land-grant colleges for super- 
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vision of test demonstrations. 'Total TVA payments for this purpose 
are estimated at $318,000 in this budget for 1953. The number of 
extension workers in the valley States increased from 1,289 in 1934 
to 2,468 in 1948. Average extension funds available per county in 
the valley States in 1949 were $20,520, an increase of 285 percent over 
1934. Within this total, State and college funds increased by 343 
percent to $5,204 in 1949 and county funds increased by 237 percent 
to $4,025 in 1949. All of these percentage increases were greater in 
the valley States than in the other 41 States. 

Likewise in forestry we have, in times past, spent money appropri- 
ated by this committee and the Congress, in getting people to plant 
trees to reforest large parts of the area and thereby contribute new 
products, increase the water holding power of the valley and cut down 
on erosion and siltation, which result in large waste of land and wealth. 

The program as reflected here takes very little time on the part of 
the TVA staff in the promotion of tree planting; now citizens and 
organized groups and test demonstration farmers and whole com- 
munities under the leadership of the State agencies in agriculture and 
forestery, allied with the bankers and with businessmen in local com- 
munities, are pushing those tree planting programs in greater and 
greater volume. TVA’s role remains primarily that of operating a 
couple of seedling nurseries where we raise seedlings and turn them 
over to the States and to other agencies for distribution in these 
programs. 

The States, in the meantime, are building up their seedling pro- 
ducing programs, so I think in 1953 their plans call for the produe- 
tion of some 150 million seedlings, whereas, a few years ago their 
production was practically nil. 


FOREST PROTECTION 


In the meantime, we have worked with the States and the land- 
owners of the area to get them to realize that it does not do much 
good, or make much sense to spend money, time, and labor planting 
trees if fires are going to burn them up. 

We could have come to this committee year after year and urged 
Federal money for fire protection. We have not done so. There are 
Federal programs that operate in that field, but our special role in 
that particular problem has been to work with the States and in the 
counties getting the various landowners to realize that the business 
aspects of forestry cannot succeed commensurate with the great forest 
reserves in this region unless the landowners, out of their own pockets, 
support local programs of fire prevention and protection. 

The result is that today 80 percent of the forest lands of the Ten- 
nessee Valley region have some kind of protection, not paid for by 
the TVA, but paid for and operated and carried on by the States and 
local agencies. 

Sixty-five percent of the forest lands have what technical foresters 
call adequate fire protection. 

Here are a few statistics on the decrease in the annual burn of timber 
of the area and the decrease in the acreage of burn: While forest-fire 
records are not complete for all counties, a survey in 1938 indicated 
an average annual burn of about 5 percent in the Tennessee Valley. 
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The estimated average burn in the valley in 1951 was approximately 
1 percent. However, the average annual burn varies from a low of 
0.2 percent in one area to as high as 10 percent in some private non- 
protected areas. 

We have gone through some very risky seasons in the last few years 
with very dry fall months, and yet the widespread forest fires that 
used to curse the region have not occurred in as great volume or with 
as great frequency. 


FORESTS AND FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Now, the point that I would like to get across is that TVA in that 
field has concentrated on the idea of leading the way, suggesting the 
way to do things, using its smal] amounts of money to carry on demon- 
strations and to get States to harness their educational forces in work- 
ing with the landowners, who, in the last analysis, are going to deter- 
mine the kind of forests and forest management we will have. 

That has left our staff, then, free again to move to the next type of 
problem, which is, with more trees, with more forests, with better 
growth, with better fire protection, how do you get better manage- 
ment of the forests and how do you get more economic benefit out of 
their croppage ? 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF MORE EFFICIENT SAWMILL OPERATION 


Consequently, in this budget proposal for 1953 the committee will 
note that there is more emphasis upon demonstrations of more effi- 
cient forest management; an example is sawmill operations. Sawmill 
operators are called together and come of their own volition to attend 
schools right on the site of somebody’s sawmill. Here the experts 
explain how they can improve the efficiency of different types of saw- 
mills, how large they should be, and how large a cut ought to be taken 
to increase the dollar value of forest raw materials consistent with 
forest conservation programs. 


RECREATION DEVELOPMENT 


Similarly in the field of recreational development. It may seem at 
first glance that the TVA should be the last agency interested in recrea- 
tional development, but, of course, as this committee and as many of 
you as individuals know from your own knowledge of the Tennessee 
Valley and other parts of the country, where you create lakes people 
will make use of them as recreational assets. That has been the case 
in the Tennessee Valley. 

The TVA recognized that there would be a great byproduct value 
for recreation in building these dams and storing up these waters for 
navigation, flood control, and power. 

Moreover, the TVA recognized, and called attention of the States 
in the region to the fact that there would be a great public demand for 
recreational facilities on these lakes. We suggested that the people 
would look to the States and to their own county and local govern- 
ments for the development of parks and recreational] areas. 

The first reaction that we got years ago to the idea of capitalizing 
on the recreational value of these lakes was that TVA ought to do 
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all of these things because local governments were not prepared to 
do the job. We did not agree that TVA should assume such a re- 
sponsibility. 











DEMONSTRATIONS——-RECREATION DEVELOPMENTS 









We saw, however, that it was going to be necessary and advisable to 
establish some demonstrations of what could be developed on these 
lakes in an economic way to serve as a guide to both private and to 
local public investment. 

We set up some demonstration parks in connection with the reserva- 
tions around our dams, and for a time we operated some of those parks. 

There was one at Big Ridge on an arm of Norris Lake which was 
built with CCC labor back in the middle thirties. There was one at 
Norris Dam, and there was one at Pickwick Dam, built from a con- 
verted construction village that we put in order to house the workers 
while they were building the dam. Several other demonstration parks 
were converted from construction villages and camp facilities. 

We were operating those so-called park facilities, not to make them 
a part of the permanent operating requirements of the TVA, but in 
order to suggest or demonstrate, both to private citizens and Govern- 
ment agencies in the valley and in the States what could be done. 
As a result of that and other guidance, the State agencies have gone 
into that development, and as of now there are some 11 State parks 
on TVA lakes in the valley, whereas in 1933 there were no State parks. 

There are more than 35 municipal and county parks on these lakes 
where local money, not TVA money, has gone into the development 
and establishment of the physical facilities. 

The operating requirements are not on the TVA, they are on the 
State, the county, and municipal governments. 

The demonstration parks that TVA established to make these les- 
sons clear have now been turned over to the States either by straight 
a or long-term leasing arrangements thereby divesting the F ed- 

ral Government of operating expenses and responsibility for this 
ps 































FIELD OF MALARIA CONTROL 






The same lesson can be pointed to in the field of malaria control. 
I dare say that when historians, at some future date, take a long look 
at the TVA program, one of the achievements they will cite, perhaps 
even more than the development of the power supply, which has been 
an extremely dramatic thing, and continues to be, is what has hap- 
pened to malaria in the Tennessee Valley. 
When you build a dam on a stream in a region that has a history 
: of malaria you slow the flow of that stream, and you increase the con- 
; ditions which are conducive to breeding malaria mosquitoes. If this 
is disregarded, then you get an endemic condition that just multiplies 
and becomes a curse upon the productive capacity of the people. 
When TVA started out in 1933 the incidence of malaria in the Ten- 
nessee Valley along the southernmost stretches of the river ranged all 
of the way from zero up to 65 percent. 
Mr. Gorr. What do you mean by 65 percent ? 
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Mr. Craprr. I mean that 65 people out of 100 in some communities 
either had malaria or had a history of malaria infection. In some of 
the river communities it got that high. 

Mr. Gore. What was the general average, would you say? 

Mr. Cuarp. The general average for the communities in north Ala- 
bama was about 30 percent in 1933. 

Mr. Gort. Ranging from very low in the mountainous regions to 
very high, I suppose, in the flatlands ? 

Mr. Crapp. That is right. 

The problem of industrial development was affected by the inci- 
dence of malaria. You can document that by talking with mill op- 
erators and factory managers who have seen the before-and-after 
story of malaria in the Tennessee Valley. 

Mr. Gore. From what source do you have authentic information as 
to the incidence of malaria prior to TV A? 

Mr. Crarr. The State public health authorities, supplemented in 
some instances by the United States Public Health Service, from time 
to time make blood smear tests of sample populations aiong the 
rivers in order to see how serious the problem is. 

As the malaria control programs of the TVA and the States and 
local counties along the river have done their work, the incidence of 
malaria has gone down and down until in 1948, using the same sam- 
pling techniques that were used earlier, the incidence had dropped 
down to one-tenth of 1 percent. . 

Since 1948 regular sampling methods that the counties and the 
States use have discovered no cases of malaria. 

Mr. Gorr. You mean in the entire valley ? 

Mr. Cuarr. That is right, in the samples that they have taken, 
That does not mean that malaria is wiped out in the Tennessee Valley, 
but it does mean that instead of it being a common experience and 
a common curse along the river it is, for all practical purposes, de- 
stroyed. However, it is still dormant, and any failure on our part 
to continue the malaria control measures that we have developed 
could, in a single season undo the work and the results that have 
been achieved in these 15 to 17 vears. And in getting this result we 
have watched costs carefully. Through continued improvements in 
methods and with constant effort to achieve maximum economy in 
this work, we have reduced costs from $1,220,000 in 1947 to $650,000 
last vear in spite of a larger number of reservoirs and rising costs 
of labor and material. 

Mr. Gore. Well, that is a marvelous story, Mr. Clapp. 

Mr. Ciapr. The important point again in that is that the TVA. 
instead of undertaking to do the whole malaria control program 
itself, has worked with the States and helped them to train and to 
acquire more competent personnel for the public health job in those 
activities. TVA has turned over to those agencies the inspections, 
the mosquito count and inspection work, to test. our malaria control 
measures in the operation of our reservoirs. We have also helped 
the State and local agencies to pioneer in some of the more advanced 
prevention techniques, such as the use of DDT in house paint, and 
new and more effective spraying methods. 

The story that runs through all of these things in the resource de- 
velopment field is that the people in TVA—our division chiefs, our 
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section chiefs, and the men working out in the counties and on the 
front line with the States—have, I think, been devoted to the idea 
that TVA’s function is to help build up the State and local agencies 
toa point where they can do these things which TVA might other- 
wise have to do. 

This malaria story, on which I perhaps spent more time than | 
should, is one of the most dramatic to me. 

I wanted to get it into the record of this Congress because Dr. 
Eugene L. Bishop, the director of that program, who died in service 
a year ago, had just received the Lasker ‘Award of the American 
Public Health Association for the outstanding job that had been 
done in the public health field in the malaria control program. One 
of the things the citation emphasized was the leadership of Dr. 
Bishop in getting the States and the counties to assume greater and 
greater responsibilities in this field of malaria control and malaria 
prevention. 


EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH IN THE DISCOVERY AND USE OF MINERALS 


The same point can be made in connection with TVA’s work 
exploration and research in the discovery and use of minerals. 


MINERAL RESEARCH 


The committee will note that this year the proposal for 1953 shows 
avery drastic reduction in what we are proposing to apply to mineral 
research. This is largely because the program has now reached the 
point where the States of North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and 
Alabama, through their own staffs and their own programs—stimu- 
lated, in large part by money made available to the TVA through this 
committee and this Congress—can now carry on the programs in their 
own States under their own leadership with TVA counseling on 
special problems. 

That, I think, is the whole thesis of the resource development anid 
fertilizer and test-demonstration program as reflected in the 1953 
program. 

SPECIAL PROBLEM AREAS 


I would not want to create the impression that the work of resource 
development in the Tennessee Valley is done. It is not done. 

The programs that we have helped to develop with the States and 
the specific activities that we have jointly sponsored with the States 
and counties have, in large part, been on a valley-wide basis. 

The Tennessee Valley ig is in better economic shape today 
than it was 10 years ago or 15 years ago. TVA does not claim all of 
the credit for that, but we think that the TVA activities and the 
way they were conducted have had something substantial to do with 
that result. 

There are still within the region, however, some very special prob- 
lem areas where the generalized programs of the whole valley or of 
whole States do not reach as effectively as they could and should. 
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TRIBUTARY WATERSHED DEVELOPMENT 


Therefore, you will notice in this budget proposal for 1958 that 
there isa continuation and expansion of a program that we discussed 
briefly before the committee last year. We cali it “tributary water- 
shed development.” 

We are selecting—with the collaboration of the State agencies in 
agriculture and forestry—relatively small watersheds within the 
drainage of the Tennesse River system. Because these areas have soil 
problems, water problems, local floods, erosion, poor forest resources, 
poor farm and forest management and the like, they require some 
special attention. 

We are going to try to concentrate in a few of those smaller water- 
shed areas a program of guidance, counseling, and technical assistance. 
This will be done in collaboration with the States and counties—work- 
ing with the people of those smaller areas so that they, in their small! 
regions, can begin to develop programs that are comparable in con- 
tent and substance to the programs of the Tennessee Valley as a whole. 

We are just getting some of those programs underway on a modest 
seale, 

The results of these programs will have an effect upon the Tennessee 
River system as a whole in its flood-control aspects, and certainly in 
the utilization of its water. 


MANAGEMENT OF TVA 


In just a minute or two, if the committee will indulge me just a little 
bit more, I would like to make a few comments about some of the con- 
cerns we have been developing and doing something about in the way 
we actually run and manage the TVA. 

I cannot read the Federal Budget as a whole without realizing the 
problem that this committee is faced with in trying to make a dollar 
go farther than it has ever gone before. 

We feel that we have an obligation, just like every other agency does 
to make sure that we are doing as efficient a job as we can. 

I know what I am about to say will seem a self-serving statement. 
We have worked hard in TVA to carry on a clean operation, to recruit 
and maintain competent, effective, devoted people. 

We have on our own initiative, time and time again, cut our own 
budgets and eliminated personnel and positions where we found a 
more economical way to do things. 

We have carried out our own reorganizations under our own power. 
eliminating major offices where that seemed to be the advisable thing 
todo. We can report to you that in this last year we have made some 
major economies in that respect. 

We have eliminated two major coordinating posts in TVA. At the 
time these posts were created they served a very important purpose. 
One was the Office of the Chief Conservation Engineer, to coordinate 
the work in agriculture, fertilizer research, and forestry. Also, it 
was to relate this work to the rest of TVA. As the work of that 
office had its effect, as our own personnel became more accustomed to 
working with one another, and as our programs became more con- 
stricted in form, the need for that coordinating function disappeared. 
We therefore abolished the office, and the personnel either became 
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absorbed in other activities of TVA or left to take up other posts in 
private or public life, with a net annual saving of over $75,000 in the 
operating cost of TVA. 

Similarly the post of Director of Reservoir and Community Rela- 
tions has been abolished. The work there involved the coordination 
of work in regional studies, reservoir management, health and safety, 
and the like. It became clear that we could dispense with that co- 
ordinating function, which meant the elimination of posts, the elimina- 
tion of the services of people, and a reduction of about $50,000 
in our annual expenses. 














EFFICIENCY OF THE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 






We have, of course, increased the total number of our personnel 
substantially, but an examination of the reasons and the record show 
that that was due almost entirely to the tremendous expansion of our 
construction program. 

We, unlike many other agencies that have responsibility for con- 
struction, do this work with our own force, and thereby eliminate 
the large bulk of the contractors’ fees and save that money for the 
Government. 

When we build dams and steam plants, the people who purchase 
the material, who construct the projects, who keep the books, are all 
TVA people. They appear on the TVA payroll and add to the total 
number of TV A employees. 

In 1943, at the height of our construction program during the last 
war, we had over 40,000 people on our payroll. 

Only 3 years later, when the peak was over and our construction 
work had tapered off, we were down to about 11,000 employees. 

TVA, I think, has a record of staffing itself prudently and cutting 

_ down its payrolls when its work is done or when it lets up. It builds 
' up again as it needs to, not hoarding manpower or trying to keep 
- budgets high just to have elbow room in which to exploit our own 
_ special ideas. 
q We have gone through a particularly difficult year. We have the 
| largest construction program under way that we ever have had. Ma- 
terials are difficult to get, but we are getting them. We are keeping 
our projects fairly well on schedule. We are keeping our costs, on 
the whole, reasonably well within limits. 

I want, with a little touch of pride, which I hope the committee 
will pardon, too, to remind the committee that this agency has a 
record from the beginning of building its construction projects— 
totaling a half billion dollars up to last June—within 3 percent of 
the estimates which it laid before the congressional committees at 
the time it asked for funds to build those projects. 

Mr. Gore. I want to break into your statement to express my own, 
and I am sure that of the entire committee, admiration and respect 
for the efficiency of the construction program, the accuracy of the 
estimates, and the integrity with which it has been presented. 

While I have made this interruption, permit me to say that I have 
been impressed this morning that your period of physical convales- 
cence has served very well as a refresher of your devotion to TVA, 
your faith in it, and your loyalty to efficient administration. 
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Mr. Crarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I take that for the whole 
TVA. This outfit, the TVA, is a very special kind of agency, and 
it is easy to work hard in it. 


TVA ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, I could go on with further elaboration of the main 
idea that I wanted to pay some attention to this morning. 

I would like permission to put some detail in the record that will 
give concrete facts to back up some of the illustrations I have cited, 
or perhaps add some more, without adding too much to the record. 

Mr. Gore. You have that permission, Mr. Clapp. Thank you very 
much for your general statement. 

(The matter referred t» is as follows:) 


Food processing.—When TVA was established, little food-processing research 
was being carried on in the region. TVA, recognizing the relationship between 
good farm markets and improved farm practices, embarked on a program 
in this field, including direct research with its own staff and facilities and joint 
activities with valley State institutions. TVA activities in this field contributed 
to the establishment of more than 120 industrial canning and freezing plants 
in the valley. More than 250 freezer-locker plants have been established, 
serving as food processors for 95,000 families. About 120 small meat-packing 
plants have been established, largely an outgrowth of community locker plants 
which TVA helped to develop. TVA payments of $240,000 over a period of 15 
years to State institutions for contractual work on food processing helped estab- 
lish new research facilities. Where in 1934 two men with $10,000 worth of 
equipment and a budget of $18,500 did all the research and educational work 
in the valley States in this field, the number of technical staff members in 1950 
was 45, the facilities were worth $1,725,000, and the annual budgets totaled 
$414,000. Having helped to bring about this great expansion, TVA has closed 
out its own activities in food processing, leaving the activity entirely to the 
people of the region. 

Agricultural engineering.—For a number of years TVA has carried on research 
and demonstration activities in agricultural engineering, with special emphasis 
on the problems of the valley’s many small, hilly farms. While the work has been 
earried out in close cooperation with the State agricultural colleges, a research 
shop operated by TVA has played an important part in these activities. This 
work resulted in development of a small threshing machine, a scarifier to hasten 
germination of legume seeds,,a package electrical unit for sweetpotato-curing 
houses, and many other machines and devices suited to valley agriculture. State 
agricultural engineering staffs and facilities have increased greatly and it is 
now felt that TVA can withdraw from direct research work on the development 
of new types of farm equipment. Plans are now being made to turn TVA’'s 
agricultural engineering shop over to the University of Tennessee. TVA will 
retain a small technical staff to provide advice on the agricultural engineering 
aspects of various TVA activities : to identfy problems needing further attention ; 
and to encourage and advise other agencies and institutions in the conduct of 
agricultural engineering research and development. TVA’s expense for this 
activity in fiscal year 1953 will be only about one quarter of the amount spent 
in 1947. 

Stream sanitation—Stream sanitation is another field in which State efforts 
have increased. In 1935 six States have spent $59,000 and devoted 20 man-years 
of work to the problem; in 1950 expenditures were about $366,000 and 61 man- 
years were devoted to the work. Since World War II six of the seven valley 
States have adopted stream-pollution-control legislation and are actively en- 
gaged in activities looking toward cleaner streams. Today TVA is spending only 
about two-thirds of what it spent in 1947 on this activity. TVA’s function here 
is to work with State and local agencies in adapting their plans to the fact that 
the river has been converted into a series of reservoirs operated for several 
purposes. Stream pollution is a long-term problem because population and 
industry are on the increase. 
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Environmental sanitation.—Along with the rapid increase in recreational 
development and use of the areas around TVA reservoirs has come an increase 
in local public-health problems. When this development started, State and local 
health departments were not equipped to furnish the sanitary inspections neces- 
sary to protect the public. Through use of TVA staff and financial support of 
local health departments, TVA assisted local health agencies in making sanitary 
inspections of leased or licensed recreational areas. With this help the State 
and local agencies have been strengthened and by the end of this year will pro- 
vide these inspectional services without TVA financial aid. 

River terminals —TVA has constructed a 650-mile navigation channel, reach- 
ing downstream from Knoxville, Tenn., to Paducah, Ky., where it connects with 
the vast inland-navigation system of the United States. Large users of the river, 
such as petroleum companies and milling companies, have been building their 
own terminal facilities. During World War II, TVA constructed four public-use 
terminals at Knoxville and Chattanooga, Tenn., and Guntersville and Decatur, 
Ala., to accommodate smaller shippers who might want to use the waterway and 
to increase wartime usefulness of the channel. In accordance with its an- 
nounced plans at the time the terminals were built, TVA has now transferred 
the four terminals to private operation under license agreements which, upon 
approval by the Congress, will be changed to leases with options to buy. The 
development of traffic on the river, totaling 590 million ton-miles with over $7 
million in traffic savings in 1950, has made operation of the terminals attractive 
to private enterprise. 

Hlectrical development.—TVA has recently inaugurated with the majority of 
power distributors a new program for electrical development activities. Here- 
tofore, a joint program was carried on to encourage the wider use of electricity 
in all its phases, with the municipalities and cooperatives paying one-third the 
cost and TVA the other two-thirds. Under the new set-up TVA will provide 
commercial and industrial power service assistance, including window displays 
and advertising, at cost. In the fields of residential and rural use of power, 
where TVA under the act has specific responsibilities, the TVA will provide ad- 
visory service to the distributors at its own expense. 

Library service——Many of the TVA dams have been built in sparsely settled 
location without the usual community faciilties to which most of the employees 
were accustomed. Libraries, for example, were practically nonexistent. Rather 
than providing direct TVA library service to the employees, TVA worked with 
State and local agencies in developing regional library projects. These libraries 
were operated by local groups and were partially supported by TVA payments 
for the services furnished construction employees. TVA was thus instrumental 
in the establishment of 12 regional library projects, 11 of which are still operating 
although TVA support has long since been withdrawn. The projects were proy- 
ing grounds for the idea, which has been extended so that today in the Tennessee 
Valley States there are 26 regional libraries, having 645,000 books, serving 900,000 
people formerly without adequate library service. States spent $315,000 on re- 
gional libraries in 1947. In 1933 there were no regional libraries in these States. 
In total to 1950, TVA paid about $350,000 for library facilities serving its em- 
ployees at remote construction camps. 


Mr. Gore. At this point in the record the reporter will include pages 
38 to 81, inclusive, of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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ScnEepuLE B-2.— Multipurpose reservoir operations (for fiscal years ending June 30, 
1951, 1952, and 1958) 






























































1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Income (incidental income, statement A) -_..-...--..-....-___- $222, 582 $167, 000 $148, 000 
Expenses: $034 
Water-dispatching operations. ._.....---..--..-.------.--- 498, 238 514, 000 540, 000 
Malaria control_.-.-.-.-.-..-------- Ba Bins Re NORE eR heey 650, 180 720, 000 690. 000 
Plant protection and services to visitors....__._._...._____ 756, 117 1, 037, 000 1, 037, 000 
Operation and upkeep of dam reservations..__-._.__-____- 752 229, 000 303, 000 
Operation of reservoir lands.._......-.--..--.---..-...-.-- 526, 739 486, 000 514, 000 
Operation of backwater protection facilities. ....._.....___ 27, 685 28, 000 28, (100 
Engineering investigations and tests___._._......-_..-.___ 335, 250 300, 000 274, 000 
System improvement studies. _.....-.-....-.---...-....- 54, 243 34, 000 28, 000 
CPM i tlhe Arte i ee tan eds bm gnescn ook: 20, 929 25, 000 29, 000 
Maintenance of structures and equipment. u 110, 188 102, 000 95, 000 
Maintenance of relocated highways and railroads_ 83, 526 132, 000 101, 000 
Total direct expenses: 4 
Fe pln se nek nay Ene nM SIS BRE te EAN aS AMBRE a SO tak ole 2, 050, 000 2, 091, 000 
Derporete Rages 20 oi 3, 469, 847 1, 557, 000 1, 548, 000 
I i onsthnnie enpinrtnccenn cud d Seeecginstakinlantidctttegin ates 3, 469, 847 3, 607, 000 3, 639, 000 

Distribution of administrative and general expenses 
(NN TI ose ssid bs ES Ne 269, 227 241, 000 241, 000 
Total expenses before depreciation (statement A)...-.- 3,739,074 | 3,848,000 3, 880, 000 
Depreciation on multiple-use facilities.............._.....- 2, 637, 727 2, 675, 000 2, 700, 000 
TORRE OUND oa ei id 2 th dclcnicebepandacinn- det 6, 376, 801 6, 523, 000 . 6, 580, 000 
Net expense of multipurpose reservoir operations_...._.- 6, 154, 219 6, 356, 000 6, 432, 000 

ALLOCATION TO PROGRAMS 
Navigation operations: 

Dues Greer ORONING. 58. ok Ss ce ae 970, 701 1,020, 000 1, 042, 000 
Administrative and general expemses__.......-...-...--..- 80, 768 73, 000 73, 000 
BOI iia is pais ig 8 Sain GS hd nde dain es en ep Nei 747, 890 736, 000 743, 000 
ONE ee ee a 1, 799, 359 1, 829, 000 1, 858, 000 
Flood-control operations: is 
Fe eG I iis Be eos ae te ee ee ed 975, 662 1, 030, 000 1, 049, 000 
Administrative and general expenses Shee Sines ok he sete 80, 768 72, 000 72, 000 
DU a a sib ae ith hgh a a gee ons Haccaaieeg 810, 190 829, 000 837, 000 
| _ PRUNSLD Rge SRE GAS Cty Al RE EPS HES Liye bs EEL pA 1, 866, 620 1, 931, 000 1, 958, 000 
ower operations: 
SERED TER CALI D | A DRS EAS Ay Hae 1, 300, 902 1, 390, 000 1, 400, 000 
Administrative and general expenses_____..............--- 107, 691 96, 000 96, 000 
pa TDS ake ARSE A Wes 1 ae wee Pe 1, 079, 647 1, 110, 000 1, 120, 000 
TA pict echt ca pannel dagikadipapdacagee wn 2, 488, 240 2, 596, 000 2, 616, 000 
Potal net expenese.232335 seis a ce. 6,154,219 | 6, 356, 000 6, 432, 000 





MULTIPURPOSE RESERVOIR OPERATIONS 
(Schedule B-2) 


TVA’s chain of reservoirs is managed primarily for purposes of navigation, 
flood control, and power. Consistent with these purposes, the reservoirs also 
serve other TVA programs as well as programs of other public agencies. The 
activities included generally relate to the management, operation, and mainte. 
nance of 18 multipurpose reservoirs. These reservoirs have approximately 10,- 
000 miles of shore line. TVA has custody of approximately 450,000 acres of 
land surrounding the reservoirs. 

TVA’s reservoir operating costs are carried in a single program category al- 
though for accounting purposes, they are distributed to the free primary pro- 
grams—navigation, flood control, and power. A comprehensive study of the 
distribution of these expenses was recently completed, resulting in a distribution 
of approximately 30 percent to navigation, 30 percent to flood contro}, and 40 per- 
cent to power. The navigation and flood control portions are financed froim ap- 
propriated funds and the power portion from power proceeds. 
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WATER DISPATCHING OPERATIONS 





The Tennessee is the world’s largest controlled river system. It provides 
more than 14 million acre-feet of useful controlled storage, a 650-mile channel 
for 9-foot draft navigation, and has installed hydroelectric generating capacity of 
more than 2% million kilowatts. The system consists of 29 major projects, in- 
cluding 5 dams on the Little Tennessee River which are owned and operated by 
the Aluminum Co. of America in accord with water control instructions from 
TVA. All projects are operated as a unit through TVA’s water dispatching 
office at Knoxville, Tenn. Suboffices are located at appropriate points in the 
Valley. 

Proper dispatching of water to serve navigation, flood control, and power ac- 
tivities requires knowledge of the probability of rainfall, of how much rain has 
fallen, how much water is flowing in all of the streams, how fast it is moving, 
and when it will reach the reservoirs; and finally, once in storage, how and 
when it will be dispatched through the system. TVA and the United States 
Geological Survey cooperate in maintaining a network of stream flow gaging 
stations throughout the valley. TVA also has a cooperative agreement with the 
United States Weather Bureau for special forecasts for the Tennessee Valley. 
Gate settings at dams to secure proper releases of water are performed as part- 
time tasks of personnel regularly employed at the dams. 

The 1953 estimate of $540,000 is $26,000 above the 1952 level, but no increase 
in regular operations is planned. To comply with regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission, TVA must replace existing radio equipment used 
in water dispatching operations with equipment operating at a higher frequency. 
The conversion is estimated to cost about $150,000, of which $25,000 is included 
in the 1953 estimate. 


MALARIA CONTROL 


This program provides for control of malaria associated with TVA reservoirs. 
Operations include fluctuation of the water level to control marginal vegetation 
and to strand and kill mosquito larvae, elimination of shore line vegetation, 
larvicidal applications, and DDT spraying. 

The 1953 estimate for malaria control activities is $690,000, a decrease of 
$30,000 from the 1952 budget. The reduction results principally from continued 
curtailment of shore line maintenance and reduction of maintenance on de- 
watering projects. Repetitive control measures will be limited to those reser- 
voirs where circumstances are most conducive to the breeding of malaria mos- 
quitoes. Control measures on other reservoirs are not scheduled but will be done 
on an emergency basis when necessary. 

Investigations will be continued to appraise the effectiveness of malaria con- 
trol techniques and to develop more efficient and economical control methods. 
Attention will continue to be given to improving aircraft techniques for distribu- 
tion of DDT and related substances to destroy adult mosquitoes and larvae. 
Research conducted by the United States Public Health Service indicates that 
some mosquitoes acquire resistance to DDT and TVA plans further study of 
this matter. Routine malaria mosquito inspections are being carried out by State 
and local health agencies on a reimbursable basis. Routine seasonal blood film 
surveys have been discontinued and appraisals of malaria incidence are being 
made largely by the regular investigations of public health agencies. 









SERVICES TO VISITORS 





PLANT 





PROTECTION AND 


Under normal conditions this category includes visitor reception services at 
TVA multipurpose dams and limited guard service to protect the properties 
from damage from fire and theft. The 1952 and 1953 estimates of $1,037,000 for 
each year provide for intensified plant protection measures requiring additional 
public safety officers over the number used under normal conditions. The esti- 
mates are based on a minimum plan for protection of the 18 multipurpose dams 
developed in coordination with defense agencies. This plan costs substantially 
less than the one used during World War IT. 








OPERATION AND UPKEEP OF DAM RESERVATIONS 


The 18 multipurpose dam reservations include 13,625 acres of land and 95 
miles of gravel and hard-surface roads. A variety of operations are necessary 
for the upkeep of these roads and grounds. Roads parking areas, and walkways 
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are maintained; the public-use areas around the dams are graded, planted, and 
mowed; and signs and guardrails are painted and replaced as necessary. Of 
the total acreage, about one-half is in natural or forest cover, about one-fourth 
is maintained as meadow or pasture, and about one-fourth is maintained for in- 
tensive public use. 

The 1953 estimate for these activities is $303,000, which is $74,000 above the 
1952 budget but $103,752 below actual expenditures in 1951. Because of the 
over-all reductions in the 1952 budget, temporary standards of maintenance and 
repair were adopted which were considered the minimum required to protect 
the investment in roads, grounds, et cetera. These temporary standards cannot 
be continued through 1953 without loss of investment and the certainty of much 
higher maintenance costs in later years. The 1953 estimate provides for stand- 
ards of maintenance more consistent with sound long-range management of 
these properties. 


OPERATION OF RESERVOIR LANDS 


TVA owns about 450,000 acres of land around the margins of the multipurpose 
reservoirs. These lands are used by a variety of agencies and private groups for 
wildlife refuges, parks, farming, grazing, and other purposes. Continuous sur- 
veillance is necessary to assure that the various uses do not conflict with the 
primary purposes of the reservoirs and are consistent with full public use of the 
reservoirs. The lands held by TVA are reviewed periodically in the light of 
changing program requirements; lands no longer necessary for program purposes 
are sold and selling costs are included in this category. The 1953 estimate of 
expenditures for operation of reservoir lands is $514,000—an increase of $28,000 
over 1952 but a decrease of $12,739 from 1951 actual expenditures. 

The licensing of reservoir lands for agricultural and grazing purposes involves 
the review of applications, approval of rental rates and crop plans, and super- 
vision of licensed areas. Approximately 1,650 licenses will be issued in 1953 for 
use of about 42,000 acres for such purposes. Forest land operation includes 
provision of forest fire and trespass control, reforestation, and harvesting and 
marketing of timber and other forest products. Approximately 1,600,000 board 
feet of timber is projected for sale in 19538. 

The increase in the 1953 estimate over 1952 provides for surveying and map- 
ping needed in the land sales program. It is possible to continue land sales in 
1952 with only small outlays for surveys and mapping because a number ef tracts 
for which surveys have been made are yet to be sold. Continuation of land sales 
in 1953 requires that this work be resumed. 

The 1953 estimate of income expected to be realized from operation of reservoir 
lands is $137,000, compared with the 1952 estimate of $156,000. This decrease 
results from reduced timber sales and land rentals, reflecting the progress made 
in the disposal of surplus land. Estimates for sales of reservoir lands are $397,- 
000 in 1953 as compared with $341,000 in 1952. This income is treated as a reduc- 
tion in the investment in the reservoirs, and hence is not reflected in the esti- 
mites for the operation of reservoir land. 


OPERATION OF BACKWATER PROTECTION FACILITIES 


At seven locations, dikes and pumping stations are required to prevent back- 
water from TVA lakes from overflowing commercial and residential areas. The 
1953 estimate for the maintenance and operation of these installations is $28,000. 
Approximately half of this amount covers the cost of electricity to operate the 
pumping stations, and the remainder provides for other operating expenses and 
items of repair and maintenance. 


ENGINEERING INVESTIGATIONS AND TESTS 


This activity includes a variety of engineering work necessary to the operation 
of the multipurpose system. Investigations are made of alleged damages from 
changes in water levels. Siltation and general hydraulic studies are made and 
the performance of hydraulic features of dams is appraised. Topographic maps 
of dam reservations are prepared and land records are revised to show land 
sold or transferred to others. 
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SYSTEM IMPROVEMENT STUDIES 


Continuing studies are necessary to improve the water-control system in the 
Tennessee Valey and to identify factors affecting further development of the 
water resources of the region. These activities include maintenance of a current 
inventory of the water resources of the Tennessee River Basin; preliminary 
study of possible future project sites and costs; geologic investigations on 
tributary streams; compilation and application of data for determination of the 
fundamental hydraulic features on which the planning, design, construction, and 
operation of the dams are based; and preparation and analysis of reports on 
special design features which will serve as reference and aids for future design 
work. The 1953 estimate for this work is $28,000, a decrease of $6,000 from 
the 1952 budget. 

OTHER OPERATIONS 


This category covers miscellaneous minor operating activities consisting prin- 
cipally of cleaning reflectors and replacing light bulbs on dams and along road- 
ways at the 18 multipurpose projects. The 1953 estimate is $29,000. 


MAINTENANCE OF STRUCTURES AND EQUIPMENT 


Maintenance activities in this category consist mainly of painting spillway 
gates, maintaining spillway-gate operating devices, and other activities required 
to keep the general facilities at the 18 multipurpose dams in good operating 
condition. The costs vary from project to project and from year to year. The 
estimate for 1953 of $95,000 reflects a slightly smaller program of painting spill- 
way gates than is required in 1952. 


MAINTENANCE OF RELOCATED HIGHWAYS AND RAILROADS 


At the time of construction, TVA entered into contracts with owners of high- 
ways and railroads for relocation required by raising the water levels. In 
certain of these contracts TVA is required to maintain fills which may be 
affected by adjacent water. Perpetual maintenance is required at some loca- 
tions and long limited-term maintenance at others. The estimated cost to TVA 
of complying with the provisions of these contracts is $101,000 in 1953. 
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ScuEepuLe B-3.—Fertilizer and munitions development (for fiscal years ending J wre 
30, 1951, 1952, and 1958) 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 























Income: 
Sales of fertilizer: 
RRR ya RT SS a es Ree ey SA REECE --| $1, 165, 747 $2, 580, 000 $2, 244, 000 
Cooperatives and other distributors... _.........------ 14, 939, 898 16, 924, 000 17, 813, 000 
Total sales of fertilizer............_.--- ap, sp 16, 105,645 | 19,504,000 | 20, 057, 000 
Income from partial payment plan ___--_...........-.-----]--..2.-..----- 230, 228, 000 
Sales of byproducts and other income__-_.....-.....-.---- 849, 718 521, 000 519, 000 
Total income (statement A)....-...-.-.-.---------- 16,955,363 | 20,255,000 | 20, 804, 00 
Expenses: 
Research on products and processes (appropriated funds) - 1, 018, 258 1, 113, 000 1, 284, 00 
Basic agronomic research ! (appropriated funds) - _-_-...--|.-..-.-..----- 161, 000 219, 000 
Production and distribution (corporate funds): ine REY 
Cost of products including depreciation __......_...--- 16, 013, 495 16, 490, 000 16, ” 000 
Ce nee manne aida 320, 594 662, 000 671, 009 
Gross e%st of production and distribution _____....-- 16, 334, 089 17, 152, 000 17, 107, 000 
Less products transferred: 
Transferred to farm test demonstrations below___-|...........__- 702, 000 7, 000 
Transferred to other TVA programs---__..__.-...- 1, 226, 192 135, 000 186, 000 
Less depreciation included above...............-..--- 962, 485 1, 140, 000 1, 140, 000 
Total direct cost of production and distribution____. 14, 145, 412 15, 175, 000 15, 124, 000 





Farm test demonstrations: ! 
Supervision of test demonstrations (appropriated 























BR UU E ed oko Ra ia is ia Sats nblinatet tie, Bis diner ata 359, 000 385, 000 
Fertilizer used: 

Appropriated funds.__._._........_- op ASA BER ERA. REET OR BIEL 472, 000 429, 000 
NS EEE LE EAS EIS Pe SEN 230, 000 228, 000 
Total farm test demonstrations. .-__.......-.....|--.-.--22.--.- 1, 061, 000 1, 042, 000 
Total direct expense: ‘ 
Apirepruen fade 5 1, 018, 258 2, 105, 000 2, 317, 000 
Conparete (unde. os si is Hh ck kk 14, 145, 412 15, 405, 000 15, 352, 000 
2 Gath ene SEN hrorabe he tN title Mk Bete 15, 163, 670 17, 510, 000 17, 669, 000 

Distribution of poate eee oat and general expenses 
Cen 5 ee Ss ei a 548, 510 581, 000 610, 000 
Total expenses before depreciation (statement A)... 15, 712, 180 18, 091, 000 18, 279, 000 
Depreciation on chemical facilities. ..................-.-.. 1, 016, 643 1, 195, 000 1, 195, 000 
eS See PEE te Ramee a ere | 16, 728,823 | 19,286,000 | 19, 474, 000 








Net income from fertilizer and munitions develop. | i 
Is ais db yecetdinG aback wiv Puke t ceegennleeniws | 226, 540 969, 000 1, 330, 000 








1 Included under “ Resource development activities” in 1951, 


FERTILIZER AND MUNITIONS DEVELOPMENT 


(Schedule B-3) 


Principal peacetime objectives of the TVA fertilizer program are to develop 
new and improved fertilizers and processes for their manufacture and to test 
and demonstrate the value and best methods of fertilizer use. As provided by 
the TVA Act, these objectives pertain to the Nation at large rather than to any 
one region, although the activities are intensified in the Tennessee Valley and 
integrated with other regional development activities. The activities include 
technological process research, experimental large-scale production, testing of 
the products under controlled conditions, and farm test-demonstrations. While 
TVA is predominately concerned with fertilizers from the standpoint of their 
value in soil-conserving systems of agriculture, distribution of the entire output 
of the TVA plants, subject to munitions requirements, can be adjusted as neces- 
sary to fit national agricultural policy during the emergency period. 

The TVA Act contemplates that in time of national emergency the use of TVA’s 
chemical research and production facilities for national defense shall be given 
priority over other uses. During World War II, the TVA plants turned out 
substantial quantities of munitions and other war-essential chemicals, and car- 
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ried out a number of research and development projects in cooperation with 
defense agencies. At present TVA’s facilities are again being used in defense 
preparations. TVA was the first to supply phosphorus for defense uses during 
the present emergency. The TVA staff is being employed to aid the Army in 
completing development and construction of a classified facility in the chemical 
plant area at Wilson Dam. The TVA production staff is being expanded and 
trained to provide for operation of the facilities for the Army when completed. 
Estimates for this activity are included elsewhere under reimbursable services. 
Development and demonstration of new fertilizer processes, particularly those 
that require little sulfur—which is in short supply—have continued although 
at a reduced rate because of the priority of defense requirements. 

Appropriated fund expense in 1953 is estimated at $2,317,000 and covers the 
cost of research on products and processes, basic agronomic research, and farm 
test demonstrations. Corporate fund expense (the cost of manufacturing and 
distributing fertilizer and munitions) is estimated at $15,352,000. Income, al- 
most entirely from the sale of fertilizer and munitions, is estimated at $20,804,000. 
After provision for depreciation ($1,195,000) and distributed administrative and 
general expenses ($610,000), total program expense is $19,474,000 and net income 
is $1,330,000. 





RESEARCH ON FERTILIZER PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 
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The three usual steps in the technological development of a new fertilizer 
process are (1) small-scale or laboratory research, (2) process development or 
pilot-plant experimentation, and (38) full-scale plant demonstration. The first 
two steps are described below while the third step is budgeted under “Fertilizer 
production and distribution.” 

Information concerning fertilizer technology obtained by TVA over a period 
of 18 years is being supplied to fertilizer and allied companies in substantial 
amounts by publications in technical journals and TVA reports, answering letters 
of inquiry, and visits to the plants by industrial representatives. Further help 
is given by showing or lending designs, drawings, and technical data. 

Periodic conferences are heid between TVA and the United States Department 
of Agriculture fertilizer technicians to exchange information and assure coordi- 
nation of research. Also, TVA and the National Fertilizer Association have re- 
cently entered into an agreement providing for periodic exchanges of informa- 
tion and advice on problems and findings related to fertilizer research, pro- 
duction, distribution, and use. 

Knowledge gained in phosphorus and nitrogen technology is applied not only 
to fertilizer but to the related field of munitions. At the request of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and industrial concerns, members of the TVA staff have been 
condueting reimbursable research and experimental tests directly related to 
national defense. This work has made it necessary to defer part of the regular 
program work originally planned for 1951 and 1952. No reimbursable work is 
presently scheduled for 1953. Plans for 1953 provide for increased activity 
in studies of fertilized production technology. While the 1953 estimate of 
$1,284,000 for research on fertilizer products and processes is $171,000 above 
the 1952 budget, the total research staff will remain at the 1952 level. 

Defense requirements have added burdens to the fertilizer producers in the 
way of shortages in transportation, electric power, materials, and equipment 
at a time when greater agricultural production is demanded. One of the most 
serious shortages is that of sulfur, which is used in great quantities for man- 
ufacturing superphosphate and ammonium sulfate fertilizers. The Special 
Subcommittee on Fertilizer and Farm Machinery of the House Committee on 
Agriculture held hearings February 20-23, 1951, relative to fertilizer, sulfur, 
and sulfuric acid. One of the recommendations of the subcommittee was that 
“research be intensified to discover whether there is a practical and economic 
method of producing phosphate fertilizer without using sulfuric acid or with 
proportionately reduced quantities of that material.” 

TVA processes for producing phosphate fertilizers, now in full-scale use, do not 
require sulfurie acid. Several other processes that are, or have been under 
development by TVA require no sulfuric acid or lesser amounts than are used 
in commercial practices. Greater emphasis will be placed on development of 
those processes that may be utilized by industry as replacements of or supple- 
ments to production methods hampered by sulfuric acid shortages. The Atomic 
Energy Commission is interested in these processes because of their possible 
effect on the recovery of uranium from phosphate rock. 
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Small-seale research 

Small-scale research includes: (1) Background research consisting of observa- 
tion, collection, and organization of facts to provide a foundation for subsequent 
research; (2) exploratory tests of proposed processes and techniques to deter- 
mine whether the proposals warrant further research; and (3) applied research 
to devise new or improved products, processes, or techniques. Examples of small- 
seale research planned for 1953 are given below. 

It is estimated that about 80 percent of the phosphate applied as fertilizer in 
the valley is converted by the soil into forms not readily assimilated by plants. 
An application of physical chemistry techniques to the phenomenon of phosphate 
fixation in the soil has yielded encouraging results. This and related studies 
will be continued through 1953. The results are expected to clarify some of 
the obscure phosphate-soil-plant relations and provide a basis for the development 
of more effective fertilizers. 

The shortage of sulfur for-the manufacture of sulfuric acid has stimulated 
world-wide interest in fertilizer processes in which rock phosphate is broken 
down with nitric acid. TVA has pioneered the development of such processes 
in this country. Basie information on the rock phosphate-nitric acid-ammonia 
system is appearing in the European literature and is being followed closely. 
These fundamental studies are bringing to light possibilities for the development 
of other phosphate-nitrogen fertilizers. This information together with that 
obtained in TVA research will be utilized in 1953 in experimental studies directed 
toward development of such fertilizers. 

Process development 

Process development consists of (1) technical and economic evaluation of 
small-scale research results with the aim of putting them to practical use; (2) 
development of the unit operations necessary to define a process and obtain data 
for a pilot plant; (3) design, construction, and operation of pilot plants; (4) 
improvement of design features and operating procedures of large-scale plants; 
and (5) preparation of engineering and economie studies directed toward adop- 
tion of satisfactory processes by private industry. Examples of process develop- 
ment work planned for 1953 are given in the following paragraphs. 

Nitric acid processes—Pilot-plant-scale studies will be made of a process 
through which dicalcium phosphate fertilizer and ammonium nitrate are pro- 
duced as separate products from rock phosphate, nitric acid, and ammonia. 
This process is one of a group of related processes being studied by TVA for 
the production of fertilizers by methods that involve the use of nitric acid 
to decompose rock phosphate, and is of significance because neither sulfuric 
acid nor phosphoric acid is required Small-scale tests have indicated the proc- 
ess to be technically feasible and economically promising. In addition, the 
small-scale work has indicated that a considerable portion of the dicalecium phos- 
phate can be produced in a nearly pure form suitable for feeding to animals, 
which would enhance considerably the economic attractivenes of the process. 

Two related fertilizer processes that involve the use of nitric acid for de- 
composing rock phosphate already have been satisfactorily developed through 
the pilot-plant stage, and a third process currently is being studied in the pilot 
plant. Through these processes, compound fertilizers of high plant-food con- 
tent containing phosphate, nitrogen, and, optionally, potash are produced. The 
two processes on which work has been completed require only about half as much 
sulfuric acid as is required per unit of available P205 in the manufacture of 
superphosphate. The third process does not require sulfuric or phosphoric acid ; 
instead, potassium sulfate is used to insure a product of satisfactory physical 
properties. 

Several papers describing these processes and the research results have 
been published. Much interest has been shown by industry in these processes, 
and available experimental data have been given industry for use in evaluating 
the processes for their adoption. 

Wet process for producing phosphoric acid —Emphasis will also be placed on 
the development of methods for improving the wet proces for making phos- 
phoric acid. Small-scale work has shown that low-grade phosphates can be 
used as a raw material in the production of phosphoric acid by the wet process. 
which involves treating phosphate rock with sulfuric acid. The work also has 
shown that this phosphoric acid can be used in treating either high- or low- 
grade phosphates to produce an ammoniated phosphoric fertilizer. The process 
shows promise of being economical for plants located near deposits of low- 
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grade phosphates. Construction of a pilot plant for further study and develop- 
ment of the process will be completed early in fiscal year 1952. It is expected 
that the pilot-plant study of this process will be completed in fiscal year 1953. 
The results of this work will be used in making reliable technical and economic 
appraisals of the process, Studies also are planned of a process for the recovery 
of sulfur from calcium sulfate that is produced in the manufacture of phosphoric 
acid by the wet process. 

TVA expects to complete small pilot-plant studies of the use of wet-process 
phosphoric acid in the production of diammonium phosphates, of the production 
of a highly concentrated nitrogen-phosphate fertilizer through the reaction of 
ammonia with P205, and of the feasibility of continuously ammoniating super- 
phosphates. The process for the production of dicalicum phosphate from rock 
phosphate and phosphoric acid will be investigated on a pilot-plant scale; an 
important advantage of this process is that less high-cost acid is required than in 
the manufacture of concentrated superphosphate. 


3ASIC AGRONOMIC RESEARCH 


TVA cooperates with State experiment stations in the conduct of laboratory, 
greenhouse, and field-plot tests to determine under controlled conditions the 
relaive efficiency of TVA fertilizers. The work is closely coordinated with 
research on products and processes and with farm test demonstrations. The 
1953 estimate is $219,000 compared to the 1952 budget of $161,000. 

Two new research projects are planned for 1953—studies of the need for minor 
nutrient elements and of the most economic rates of fertilization. TVA fertilizers 
generally have not included the so-called minor nutrient elements, but the possi- 
bility of adding some of them to the nitraphosphates is being considered. This 
requires more precise information than is now available as to the need for such 
elements. Boron and zine deficiencies, in particular, appear to be more wide- 
spread than previously recognized. TVA plans to initiate special studies of these 
minor elements in 1953 in cooperation with six of the valley State experiment 
stations. 

Research results with some fertilizers have indicated quite marked differences 
in effectiveness with different rates of application and have shown the need for 
additional research on application rates. To determine more precisely the most 
economic application rates for the various fertilizers on different soils, TVA plans 
to start studies with three of the valley State experiment stations in 1953. This 
research should contribute to a more efficient use of scarce fertilizers as well as 
to increased farm production. 

In addition, TVA will continue, at about the going level, cooperative work 
underway with State experiment stations in the seven valley States and four 
other States, each representative of a major soil region. Most of this work is 
concerned with the evaluation of major nutrient elements in TVA fertilizers. 
These elements must be evaluated singly and in combinations on a variety of 
crops and soils. The major research emphasis planned for 1952 and 1953 is 
described below : 

Nitraphosphatces.—The nitraphosphates are nitrogen-phosphate fertilizers 
made with varying proportions of either element. Potash may be added during 
the process to produce a “complete” fertilizer. Products from pilot-plant opera- 
tions will be used in experiment station tests. Representative grades to be tested 
inelude 17-22—0, 11-11-11, 12-12-12, and 14-14-14. These materials were avail- 
able from pilot plants for the first time in 1949, and tests have been rather 
limited. Tests will be made with a variety of crops, with particular emphasis 
on determining the suitability of these fertilizers for forage crops, grass-seed 
production, and specialty crops. 

Calcium metaphosphate.—The material is currently being produced in a large- 
scale unit. Research emphasis in 1952 and 1953 will be on determining the 
suitability of calcium metaphosphate on the calcareous soils of the West. 

Fused tricalcium phosphate-—The product has been made by TVA in a 
demonstration-scale plant for several years. Tests to measure more accurately 
the residual effects of fused tricalcium phosphate will be continued in 1952 and 
1953. 

Other fertilizers.—Limited field experiments are planned with phosphogypsum 
slag, diamonium phosphate, dicalcium phosphate, calcium silicate slag, and new 
products which may come out of process development work. 
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FERTIIIZER PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


TVA builds and eperates large-scale manufacturing units to serve one or more 
of the following purposes: (1) To demonstrate the technical and commerce iq] 
feasibility of a new or improved fertilizer process and to encourage its adoption 
by industry; (2) to supply fertilizers for test-demonstraton use on practical 
farms ; (3) to*produce new fertilizers in quantities sufficient for widespread 
introduction to farmers; (4) to produce fertilizers needed to aid the achievement 
of improved systems of fertilization and of national agricultural production 
goals, particularly in periods of emergency: and (5) to supply munitions 
materials for national defense. Estimated direct obligations for fertilizer pro- 
duction and distribution are $15,124,000 for 1953, compared to the 1952 estimate 
re SISTA. Income is estimated at $20,576,000 for 1953 and $20,025,000 for 

be LS 

The estimates of fertilizer tonnages to be produced in 1952 and 1958 reflect the 
priority given to chemical production for defense agencies. For security reasons 
exact data on defense production are not included in this document. TVA is 
currently supplying about one-half of the military requirements of elemental 
phosphorus. 

Fertilizers produced by TVA, in excess of amounts required for farm test- 
demonstrations and other TVA programs, are sold to farmers through distributors 
who agree to conduct educational programs for securing improved use and to 
furnish pertinent information concerning fertilizer distribution. Under these 
arrangements, TVA is obtaining distribution cost data and such information as 
the results of educational activities, farmer acceptance of new kinds of products, 
and farmer preferences as to kinds or conditions of materials. Distributors are 
selected primarily on the basis of their willingness and ability to encourage their 
customers to use the fertilizers in sound systems of agriculture as agreed upon 
by the distributors, their state agricultural colleges, the USDA, and TVA. Data 
on estimated production, distribution, costs, and prices of each of the fertilizers 
proposed for production in 1953 are summarized below. Production and distri- 
bution figures show tons of material. Costs and prices are per ton of material 
in 100-pound bags, f. 0. b. plant. Costs include provision for depreciation. Costs 
may vary from present estimates in line with general cost trends; prices may 
vary within the limits of OPS regulations. 




















|Concentrated Caleium Fused : 
| super- meta- tricaleium poo 
phosphate | phosphate | phosphate ." 
I, RINE 9 pissin s encbedici kin a kim niginsie wha 108, 000 30, 000 40, 000 195, 000 
Plant food content (percent). -........--.----- 48 62 27 33 
Distribution, tons: 
Sales to Federal agencies. -_._....--...-...-- BOO Baieize sei esas he pele 1,000 
NS CEI oc nvinn wince enwhictene 107, 100 25, 500 17, 600 193, 800 
Used in farm test demonstrations - --.---- . 550 4,010 eg See ae 
Used in other TVA programs. .---...-..--- 250 490 5,777 200 
Cost of manufacture, per ton._.......---------- $46. 56 $61. 69 $25. 35 $33. 00 
PRN, IS 0 nie bic caeoedivketuanctierneidaban cies $49. 96 $62. 00 $22. 95 $55. 30 











Concentrated superphosphate 

Production of concentrated superphosphate is projected at a reduced level of 
108,000 tons for 1952 and 1953. This quantity represents approximate capacity 
less the fertilizer equivalent of intermediate materials estimated to be required 
by other Federal agencies. The shortage of sulfur for phosphate fertilizer pro- 
duction makes it urgent that TVA continue production of this effective concen- 
trated fertilizer during the current emergency. Since only a small quantity 
will be required for test demonstrations in 1953, most of the product will be 
sold. In addition to providing urgently needed fertilizer, continuation of con- 
ecentrated superphosphate manufacture stabilizes the chemical plant operations 
and permits flexibility in supplying TVA’s portion of the phosphorus require- 
ments of other Federal agencies. ; 

The objectives of process development and widespread introduction of this 
material have been largely attained. As new fertilizer processes are developed 
by TVA, intermediate products now going into the manufacture of concentrated 
superphosphate may be used in the new processes with consequent reduction in 
output of superphosphate. 
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Calcium metaphosphate 


This product developed by TVA is the most concentrated phosphate fertilizer 
on the market and requires-no sulfuric acid in its manufacture. Because of 
its high plant food concentration, it can be bagged, shipped, and handled at 
lower cost per unit of P.O; than any other phosphate fertilizer. This fertilizer 
is currently being produced by TVA in a grateless furnace by a process improve- 
ment developed since World War II. The major process development problem 
remaining is the need for achieving longer periods of continuous operation 
through improvement of the combustion chamber. Design and operating engi- 
neers are intensively studying this problem. 

A unit for recovering fluorine from exhaust gases of the calcium metaphos- 
phate furnace is being constructed in 1952 and will be in operation in 1953. 
Jiimination of this possible source of atmospheric pollution is required to com- 
plete the development of the process and its demonstration to industry. 

Production during 1951 of over 31,000 tons was the highest of any year. Approx- 
imately 80 percent of the quantity distributed was sold to familiarize farmers 
with the material and get more conclusive results on various types of soils. 
The remainder was used in farm test-demonstrations. From the agronomic 
standpoint, calcium metaphosphate is especially effective on acid and neutral 
soils. More data are needed regarding its suitability for use with a variety of 
crops and for application on dry and alkaline soils. Production and shipments 
in 1953 are estimated at approximately the present level. Product cost per 
ton of available P.O; is estimated to be only slightly higher than the cost of 
concentrated superphosphate; the sales price is set slightly lower than that 
for concentrated superphosphate because metaphosphate is a relatively new 
product on the market, farmers generally are unfamiliar with it, and it is sold 
only for selected uses. 


Fused tricalcium phosphate 


The fusion process used by TVA for converting raw rock phosphate into a 
fertilizer does not require the use of sulfuric acid, elemental phosphorus, or 
large quantities of electric power. Although of lower concentration than 
concentrated superphosphate and calcium metaphosphate, fused  trical- 
cium phosphate contains about 50 percent more plant food than ordinary 
superphosphate, which is most widely used. TVA’s technical development of 
the fusion process is practically complete. A new type of hearth has been 
installed on the No. 2 furnace and it appears much more durable than those 
previously tried. The No. 1 furnace hearth section is to be rebuilt with a some- 
what improved design. Both units are to be operated concurrently in 195% 
to permit more economical demonstration of the process and to provide urgently 
needed phosphate fertilizer. 

Until recently, this material has been used solely in TVA programs, and more 
than half of the 1953 production will be so used. It was offered for sale in 
November 1951 for the first time in five States within economical shipping dis- 
tance of the plant. It is particularly suited for application on pasture, hay, and 
cover crops and is sold only for use on such crops. Sale of the quantity available 
above requirements of other TVA programs will enable TVA to gain valuable 
experience in the problems involved in the transportation, storage, handling, 
and use of the product under sales conditions, as well as help to establish a mar- 
ket for it and encourage adoption of the process by industry. 

In 1958, 40,000 tons of fused tricalcium phosphate is scheduled for production 
in two furnaces of improved design using low-cost natural gas fuel. Estimated 
cost per ton of plant food is less than for either concentrated superphospliate or 
calcium metaphosphate. The proposed sales price is related to ordinary super- 
phosphate in the proposed area of distribution with allowance made for the fact 
that this is an entirely new type of sales material and is recommended at this 
time for use only on certain crops. 

Ammonium nitrate fertilizer 

Earlier research and development by TVA, partly in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, led to the promotion of the use of 
ammonium nitrate for fertilizer when the military demand for the material w4s 
apparently satisfied during World War Il. This material is now in great de- 
mand for use in meeting agricultural production goals. Except for a very small 
quantity used in other TVA programs, the 1953 production of ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer will be sold under agreements specifying that its use for soil- 
conserving purposes be encouraged. Special attention is given to its use in a 
winter-cover program in the valley. 
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Production of ammonium nitrate fertilizer at Muscle Shoals is now being 
accomplished in a full-scale demonstration unit of the continuous vacuum crystal- 
lization process. The adoption of this safer and more economical process is the 
result of research and development work by TVA. At the end of 1951, con- 
version of the TVA nitrogen fixation facilitates to utilize cheap natural gas was 
completed. With the change-over, ammonia production has been automatically 
increased by one-third with consequent increased ammonium nitrate production 
and reduced product cost. To permit operation of existing nitric acid facilities 
without being overloaded by this expanded ammonia production, TVA under- 
took late in 1951 to supplement the present units, built in 1918, with two modern 
pressure-type units. Installation of the new nitric acid units will reduce the 
danger of limiting the production of this urgently needed fertilizer through 
earlier failures of the present units, and will avoid increasing an atmospheric 
pollution problem. Capacity production of 195,000 tons annually in 1952 and 
1958 is estimated, compared with 136,000 tons in 19/9 and 1951. Estimated 
product cost of $33 per ton is approximately 25 percent less than in 1950 and 
1951, and the saving is attributable to the first two improvements mentioned 
above. Anticipated savings in production cost within 3 years will equal the 
investment in all three major improvements described. 


FARM TEST DEMONSTRATIONS 


The 1953 estimate for farm test demonstrations is $1,042,000 compared to 
$1,061,000 in 1952. Income from participating farmers under a partial payment 
plan is estimated at $228,000 in 1953 compared to $230,000 in 1952. Breakdown 
of the estimate is as follows: 





1952 | 1953 
HEC Eg ace , 
Fertilizer “et, BO aed fox NET .| $702, 000 | $657, 000 
Contractual payments_- se 33, . ; Safi j 226, 000 | 246, 000 
Other costs_-...-- PEGE pies C~ SAE Pe det EX Ge Ap ee aoe aD re" j 133, 000 | 139, 000 
EMER ait ll ce RRR, pc nite ce OAR .---.| 1,061,000 | 1, 042, 000 
Less farmer payments for fertilizer (corporate funds)__.__..........-.---2.___} 230, 000 | 228 000 
Net expense (appropriated funds) - ............--..- 22-02-22 eee 831, 000 | 814. 000 





TVA and the valley land-grant colleges have worked together since 1935 in a 
cooperative test-demonstration program, a major objective of which is the dem- 
onstration of the effective use of TVA’s experimental fertilizers by farmers and 
groups of farmers in improved systems of farm management. Another objective 
relating specifically to the valley is tlfe improvement of agriculture, forestry, and 
watershed-streamflow relationships. 

In general, only fertilizers considered to be in the experimental stage or on 
which more information on best methods of use is needed are used in this 
program. The fertilizers to be used in 1953 are as follows: Fused tricalcium 
phosphate, 16,625 tons; calcium metaphosphate, 4,010 tons; and concentrated 
superphosphate, 550 tons. Information needed on fused tricalcium ineludes such 
items as (1) the effects of time and method of application; (2) suitability for 
a greater number of crops under a wide variety of soil and climatic conditions; 
(3) residual effects on subsequent crops; and (4) fineness as related to handling 
the material. Additional test-demonstration use of calcium metaphosphate is 
necessary to obtain further information on its suitability for use on a variety cf 
soils and crops and on its storage and handling qualities. The small amount of 
concentrated superphosphate will be used on existing test-demonstration farms 
on calcareous soils where other fertilizers have not responded favorably. 

Farms are selected to provide as wide a representation as possible of major 
soil associations, farm sizes, and types of farming. ‘Test-demonstration farms 
are planned in 26 States in both 1952 and 1953. In 1953, 3,656 farms are planned 
compared to 4,399 farms in 1952. By 1954, the number of farms will level off 
it approximately 3,450. This number will include an average of 20 farms per 
county for 105 valley counties and 50 farms:per participating State in the non- 
valley area. In general, the farms selected will participate for a maximum of 
7 years. However, a number net to exceed one-fourth of the total number of 
valley test-demonstration farms may be selected to remain in the program for 
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indefinite periods. The purpose of this group of farms is to determine and 
demonstrate the effects of improved fertilization in good farming systems over 
jong periods and through varying economic conditions, 

Special analyses and economic studies needed to evaluate properly the results 
of the test-demonstration program will be intensified in 1953. To aid in these 
studies, more intensive planning and record analyses will be made on about 
one-fourth of the test-demonstration farms. Results of these studies should 
serve as an over-all indicator as to what is happening on all test-demonstration 
farms. Such studies are of direct interest to the colleges and research organiza- 
tions With whom TVA collaborates and will be integrated with their farm- 
research programs, avoiding duplication of work and expense. 

TVA will rely more heavily than heretofore on State and local agencies for 
the conduct of the test-demonstration farms, and generally the land-grant insti- 
tutions will provide for the selection, planning, administration, and supervision 
of the farms within their respective States. 

In addition to the farms in this eategory, test-demonstration farms will be 
used in the integrated development of tributary watersheds and the agricultural 
development of other areas. 


























ScuEDULE B-4.—Resource development activities (for fiscal years ending June 30, 
1951, 1952, and 1953) 
















1951 actual | | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


















Income (incidental income, statement A)-___._.-.-----..----- | _ $82 23, 86 | _ $6, 000 | $63, 000 













Expenses: 
Agricultural resource ges | 
Appropriated funds_- a Mniieds Super yh eta tees ad 2, I 52, 984 | 251, 000 | 263, 000 
RTE REI, mei Cecelia kad we } 259, 668 | 11,000 | 8, 000 












_ a UTR Ps a ea ae Des Rs BEA Bc sonia } 2, 412, 652 j 262, 000 271, 000 












Forest resource development _- oa is : 703, 324 568, 000 | 584, 000 





Tributary watershed development: | 
Aeerormiacec 10nGs. 5... reo APR, a A cos 552, 000 654, 000 
EE TUNIS ok Stic sie cnansls caacuoveaces sasseus fisiwe : | 14, 000 | 18, 000 











Total SE Ae kate, Be 566, 000 672, 000 











Mineral resource development. ._....-..----.-------------| 90, 607 29, 000 | 27, 000 
Reservoir development. -- : om ibe Ro 325, 503 | 240, 000 | 255, 000 
; Public health studies and assistance. __- : a 30, 295 |__- 4 he 
: Industrial development assistance - - - - ..-- Fe Sane Cee 31, 000 | , 000 
ss Topographic mapping ve aay 347,151 | 281, 000 | 275, 000 
i Surveys and studies of the Tennessee Walley. Oo. cca et 287, 569 | 154, 000 | 51, 000 











Total direct expenses: } | 









Appropriated funds__..-.-..--.---- FAS Kis Ra | 3, 937, 433 2, 106, 000 | 2, 239, 000 
a erendes 1G: Ses ES UA 259, 668 | 25, 000 | 26, 000 
a Raat." asap phereties ranmencthe tiie 2, 131, 000 2, 265, 000 
i Distribution of administrative and gene ral expenses } 
a tecbiaae R yoo 8. sso es At je ees ey 237, 962 208, 000 | 216, 000 
aa ee See y Ph eee Pehaiiet 
a Total expenses before depreciation (statement A)-_-._.--- 4, 435, 063 | 2, 339, 000 | 2, 481, 000 
Depreciation on general facilities <del Seige RS 123, 129 | 118, 000 | 110, 000 
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4, 234,346 | 2,391,000 2, 528, 000 





Net expense of resource development activities... -.~-- 


















3 RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
a (Schedule B-4) 







The 1953 estimate for resource development activities is $2,265,000 ($2,239,000 
from appropriated funds and $26,000 from corporate funds). The estimate is 
$184,000 above the 1952 budget. 

State and local agencies are taking increased responsibility for the development 
of the region’s resources. In recent years they have entered new fields and in- 
tensified their efforts in existing programs. TVA has encouraged other agencies 
in the assumption of new responsibilities and, in several cases, has withdrawn 
from activities which were started with TVA financial support. Research in 
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food processing and operation of parks along TVA reservoirs are cases in point, 
Other activities are proceeding rapidly in the same direction. 

Because of this progress by State and local agencies, TVA is able to direct its 
efforts toward new opportunities and critical problems as they arise. This 
causes fluctuations between years in the expenditure level for the various pro- 
grams. Special attention is currently being given to the problems in small 
tributary watersheds. These areas provide an unusual opportunity for integra- 
tion of TVA’s work in water control with other development activities and for 
the mobilization of the efforts of many agencies around common objectives. 

Estimates for the various activities described below are summarized in 
schedule B-4. 


AGRICULTURAL-RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Expenditures in 1953 are estimates at $271,000 compared to the 1952 budget 
of $262,000. Of the 1953 total, $263,000 would be financed from appropriated 
funds and $8,000, representing income from farmer payments for fertilizer, 
would come from corporate funds. A planned expansion of research on forage 
crops and animal industry will be partly offset by decreases in other activity. 

The estimates for 1952 and 1953 are substantially below expenditures charged 
to agricultural resource development in 1951 and prior years, partly due to a 
decreased scale of activity and partly due to the accounting reclassification of 
certain activities. Whereas all test-demonstration activities were formerly 
budgeted under agricultural resource development, the only test-demonstration 
farms now in this program are those used in the development of problem areas. 
Test-demonstration farms used in tributary watershed development are budgeted 
in that category, and the unit test-demonstration program is included within 
the fertilizer and munitions development category. A major part of the work 
previously classified as preliminary soil and fertilizer investigations within agri- 
cultural resource development is now budgeted as basic agronomic research 
within the fertilizer and munitions development category. 

Economic analyses of valley agriculture, $69,000 

This work will be carried on at about the 1952 level. Research on develop- 
ment of improved methods of farm classification will be continued. In studies 
of grassland-livestock agriculture, special attention will be given to economics 
of livestock production, processing of livestock products, market trends and struc- 
tures, and effect on income and employment. General agricultural economic 
analyses will be continued as a means of identifying problems which should 
receive further attention and to aid in the conduct of the other agricultural 
activities described below. 

Soil survey, $56,000 

The classification and mapping of the region’s soils is a cooperative project 
of the valley State land-grant colleges, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and TVA. By June 30, 1951, mapping had been completed in 69 counties 
and 11 special areas, comprising 75 percent of the valley area. Present plans 
contemplate mapping of 23 additional counties which lie largely within the 
valley and which have not been adequately surveved. 

In 1953 surveys will be in progress in one Alabama county and three or four 
Tennessee counties. Expenditures will be at about the same level as in 1951 
and 1952. Of the $56,000 estimate, $84,000 is for contractual payments to State 
experiment stations. 

Agricultural engineering research and demonstrations, $47,000 

Beginning in 1952 agricultural engineering work is being curtailed substan 
tially below previous levels and a significant change in these activities is being 
made. The 1953 estimate provides for continuation of the 1952 activity level. 

Plans are new being made to turn TVA’s agricultural engineering shop over 
to the University of Tennessee under an arrangement whereby it will be operated 
as a regional facility. TVA will pay part of the operating costs through fiscal 
year 1953, after which the work will be financed entirely by the university. TVA 
will retain a small technical staff to provide advice on agricultural engineering 
aspects of various TVA activities, to identify problems needing further attention, 
and to encourage and advise other agencies and institutions in the conduct of 
agricultural engineering research and development. When necessary to ac- 
complish important TVA objectives, TVA may make small contractual payments 
to cooperating agencies. 
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Research on forage crops and animal industry, $34,000 

The 1953 estimate provides for continuation of a cooperative project with the 

Georgia and North Carolina experiment stations on feed-production systems for 
use in the mountain areas of the Tennessee Valley and for beginning two new 
yrojects. 
; ieraetiin of the livestock industry in the valley is hampered by lack of in- 
formation coneerning fertility requirements of promising new forage crops on 
major soils of the region. TVA proposes to cooperate with the Tennessee State 
experiment station in a study of the fertility requirements of forage crops. 
Effects of different rates of fertilization in establishing and maintaining plant- 
ings of various forage crops and on yields will be determined. Small plot and 
pasture studies will be included, 

A cooperative project has been scheduled with the Alabama State Experi- 
ment Station to study the palatability of new forage crops and the increase 
in the incidence of bloat, which has accompanied the greater use of highly 
fertilized pasture, 

Of the total 1953 estimate, $20,000 is for contractual payments to State 
experiment stations, 

Agricultural development in problem areas, $65,000 

An estimate of $84,000 is proposed for continuation of work in two small 
areas where there are particularly critical agricultural problems related to 
water control and use. 

The flooding of bottomlands and isolation of upland peninsulas resulting 
from the construction of Douglas Dam disrupted agriculture and especially the 
production of truck crops for the canning industry. TVA and the University 
of Tennessee have done considerable research on the production of vegetables 
on upland soils in this area. An appraisal of past work has shown the need 
for more work on the development of pastures and livestock. <A special test- 
demonstration program of about 100 farms will be started in 1952. Special 
agronomic research will be directed toward the problems identified in the test- 
demonstration activity. 

In Catoosa County, Ga., there are acute problems of excessive runoff of surface 
water, the flooding of bottomland, and serious erosion of soils. The rural 
leadership in this area is ready to cooperate with TVA and other agencies in a 
program to solve these problems. An area test-demonstration covering 150 
farms will be started in 1952 in order to bring about needed readjustment of 
farm management systems. 

The total cost of fertilizer used in these areas in 1953 is estimated at $26,000, 
of which $8,000 will be derived from farmer payments. 


FOREST RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


The 1953 estimate for forest resource development is $584,000 compared to the 
1952 budget of $568,000 and 1951 expenditures of $703,324. High priority will 
be given assistance to landowners and timber operators in increasing their 
production of the kinds of lumber and timber products most urgently needed 
for defense. 


Regional forestry investigations, $91,000 

Daring 1951 a special survey was undertaken to determine the capacity of the 
14,000,000 acres of forest land in the Tennessee Valley to meet national defense 
needs for forest products. The survey was completed in 1952. Results of this 
survey and information concerning the capacity of the forests to yield timber suit- 
able for defense needs will be made available to defense agencies, landowners. 
sawmill operators, and wood-using industries. About 600 requests for informe- 
tion were received in 1951, and this number is expected to increase in 1952 and 
1953. 

The heavy drain on mature timber, caused by past cutting practices, makes 
it necessary to use smaller size and lower quality timber. Analyses will be 
made to show how better timber use may be accomplished. Cooperative forest 
management investigations will be conducted with the United States Forest 
Service, State conservation departments, and industrial forest landowners. In- 
vestigations of improved forest trees will be continued in cooperation with State 
agricultural experiment stations. Plans include an inventory and appraisal 
of industry participation in forestry programs in the valley and a survey of the 
status of forest management. 


93850-——-52—pt. 3-22 
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Assistance in forest production, $215,000 


The forest products industry is a major defense industry in the valley. Many 
of the 5,000 primary producers are marginal, and their past history shows a 
cycle of exploitation, intermittent operation, low degree of managerial skill, 
single products, and low wages. There has been little recognition of the mu- 
tuality of landowner and forest industry interest. If these production bottle- 
necks are to be eliminated, assistance in the form of technical information and 
demonstrations is needed. Studies will be made on a county-by-county basis in 
areas Where problems occur. Information on selection, harvesting, processing, 
preservation, and cost and time analyses will be made available. Demonstra- 
tions of improved forest practices planned include 5 on log yield; 5 on sawmill 
efficiency ; 6 on air-seasoning of sumber; 4 on sawmill school; 5 on preservative 
timber treating ; and 25 on timber harvesting and marketing. 

Forest protection, 15,000 

As a result of the completion of cooperative forest fire control demonstrations 
in Alabama and North Carolina, the estimate for forest protection is reduced 
from $40,000 for 1952 to $15,000 for 1953. Four-year results from these projects 
have been a reduction in annual burn and the organization of effective fire contro] 
systems which are operated by State agencies. The 1953 estimate provides for 
a Similar demonstration in Georgia in cooperation with the Georgia Forestry 
Commission and the United States Forest Service. In addition, general assist- 
ance in the protection of timber from fire, insects, disease, grazing, and destruc- 
tive logging methods will be provided. 

Valley-wide reforestation, $108,000 

This estimate provides for the collection of seed, the production and distribu- 
tion of seedlings for planting by landowners, and the promotion and coordination 
of reforestation throughout the valley. The objective is to make productive and 
protective, as rapidly as possible, the estimated 480,000 acres of eroded land 
and the 620,000 acres in need of land-use adjustment, and to enhance productivity 
on 600,000 acres of understocked woodlands which need supplemental reforesta- 
tion. The $36,000 increase over the 1952 estimate of $¢2,000 is for the purpose 
of reopening the Muscle Schoals nursery, which’ is being held in stand-by condi- 
tion in 1952. The Muscle Shoals and the Clinton nurseries will provide about 
16,000,000 seedlings for the valley in 1953 as compared to 11,500,000 in 1952. 
About 10,000,000 seedlings will be used in valley-wide reforestation compared to 
6,600,000 in 1952. The remaining 6,000,000 will be used in problem areas, water- 
sheds, and by other Government agencies, and the cost charged to appropriate 
accounts. 

Forestry development in problem areas, $103,000 

The estimate of $103,000 provides for continuing work under way in six 
areas and initiation of work in two additional areas having acute forestry 
problems. Work in these areas will include fire protection, reforestation, timber 
selection, harvesting and processing, timber operating analyses, demonstrations 
in grazing damage, erosion control, and timber treating, with special emphasis 
on increased production of products needed for defense. About 4,500,000 seed- 
lings will be planted by landowners in these eight areas and about 45 demon- 
strations of various kinds will be conducted. 

Typical of the problem areas is the Cumberland-Morgan, Tenn., area, which is 
80 percent forested. The forests have been heavily exploited, 44 percent of the 
area has been burned in the past 5 years, and 30 percent of the gross saw timber 
is cull and defective. There is much active erosion. Land-use adjustments and 
reforestation are needed. Landowners, timber industry, and related business 
interests are being organized under leadership of TVA and State agencies to 
initiate and apply sustained-yield timber growing and efficient harvest practices. 
Wood hydrolysis research, $52,000 

Pilot-plant research on production of molasses by wood hydrolysis was initiated 
in cooperation with the United States Forest Products Laboratory in 1949. Sev- 
eral modifications of the Madison wood-sugar process have been tested in the 
pilot plant, a technically feasible batch-type process was developed, and economic 
evaluations are being made. Molasses produced is being used in livestock-feeding 
tests by State agricultural experiment stations. The molasses ean be further 
processed into feeding yeasts, sugar, and industrial alcohol. Byproducts include 
pulp for wallboard, furfural, lignin, and other chemicals. The 19538 estimate of 
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$52,000, which is $21,000 below the 1952 level, provides for research on a new 


method of wooed hydrolysis which should simplify the development of a continuous 
process. 


TRIBUTARY WATERSHED DEVELOPMENT 





TVA’s program of tributary watershed development is one of coordinated 
research and development work focused in small tributary watersheds having 

important water-control problems. The 1953 estimate is $672,000, of which 

$654,000 would come from appropriated funds and $18,000 from farmer payments 

for fertilizer. The estimate is $106,000 above the 1952 budget. Several projects 

started on a small scale in 1952 or late in the year will require additional funds 

in 1953. 

Watersheds are selected for special attention on the basis of such factors as 
effect on the Tennessee River and its major tributaries, flood damage, soil erosion, 
economic justification, representativeness of major physical, economic, and social 
characteristics, and the ability and readiness of local agencies to participate 
effectively. Among the activities carried on are the determination and demon- 
stration of farm and forestry practices which will result in optimum production 
and water use; the design and construction of water control structures; and 
the development of industrial, commercial, and recreational potentialities. Pre- 
liminary surveys have been made in a number of tributary watersheds within 
the valley. During 1952 TVA, in collaboration with the interested agencies, 
will classify the various watersheds in order of priority. 

The success of the work will require active participation of the local people 
and local, State, and other Federal agencies, and the coordination of their work 
with TVA’s. Improved agricultural and forestry practices and engineering 
work to improve channel and streamflow characteristics will be essential. Work 
may also be necessary on other problems such as the protection, production, 
processing, and use of local products and resources; pollution control, social, 
economic, and industrial development; and sanitation and public health. An 
educational program will be built around farm and forest demonstrations. 
Technical advisory services will be available to farmers, businessmen, and com- 
munities. Encouragement will be given to such land-management practices as 
crop rotations, use of cover crops, contour cultivation, terracing, use of diversion 
ditches with properly designed outlets, strip cropping, forest fire control, re- 
forestation, and sustained-yield forest management. Special allocations of 
fertilizer, forest seedlings, and conservation credits from other agencies and 
institutions will be helpful in securing widespread participation of landowners 
and others. Hydrological, physical, and economic measures will be an integral 
part of the program in each watershed. 

Basie investigations, $228,000 

An effective program of tributary watershed development requires an ex- 
pansion of research to determine the effects of changes in land use on the quality 
and behavior of water in the streams. The work planned for 1952 and 1953 
is summarized below: 

1, Continuation of research already under way in the following small areas: 

Wamnesville—Work was started in 1948 on five small watersheds near Waynes- 
ville, N. C., to determine the effects of different types of vegetal cover upon 
hydrological factors including surface runoff, ground-water runoff, and infiltra- 
tion for soils of the Halewood and Hayesville types which are common in west- 
ern North Carolina. 

White Hollow.—This is a project started 15 years ago on a 1,75)-acre water- 
shed in the vicinity of Norris Reservoir. It is designed to study the effects on 
the hydrology of the watershed of a land management system devoted primarily 
to watershed protection purposes. 

Henderson County, Tenn.—This is a 90-acre watershed established in 1940 
to study the effects of reforestation and erosion control measures upon runoff, 
erosion, and underground storage and movement of water. 

Copper Basin—Research is conducted on two small watersheds in south- 
east Tennessee to determine whether erosion control and revegetation are feasible 
in this denuded area 

2. Single-practice projects.—In 1952 a project will be set up to determine the 
effect of various agronomic, agricultural engineering, and forestry practices 
on the hydrologic properties of watersheds small enough to study single types 
of cover and to isolate the results of individual practices. This project will 
be continued in 1953 and another similar project representing a different phy- 
Siographic situation will be started. 
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3. Defined combination of practice projects ——Projects of this type are designed 
to study the effect of a sound farming system on the hydrology of a watershed 
of about 100 to 500 acres in size. Conditions will be controlled as in the single- 
practice projects but the combined effects of a number of practices used together 
will be studied. One project will be set up in 1952 and a second project in 
1953. 

4. Pilot subwatersheds.—These are watersheds of about 2,000 acres each of 
privately owned land distributed among about 20 to 25 farms having a recogniz- 
able joint water problem. In each watershed an intensive program of land- 
use readjustment will be encouraged through the use of fertilizer, technical 
assistance, and other incentives. Detailed records will be kept. Efforts of land- 
use changes on the hydrology of the watershed with respect to runoff and sedi- 
ment will be measured. Changes in land use and management will be correlated 
with changes in the hydrologic behavior of the watershed. One project will be 
started in 1952 and continued in 1953. 


Development, $444,000 

Late in fiscal year 1951 a coordinated field program was undertaken in the 
Chestuee Creek watershed, located in McMinn, Monroe, and Polk Counties, 
Tenn. In this watershed of 134 square miles the locally serious problem of 
bottomland flooding results from excessive runoff, erosion, and channel silta- 
tion which could largely be controlled through improved agricultural practices 
and adjustments in land use. A comprehensive work plan has been developed ; 
farm and forestry demonstrations have been established: base-line data are 
being collected; hydrologic measurement installations have been set up; aud 
the efforts of various agencies and local groups are being pulled together into 
a unified program. Work will be expanded in 1952 and 1953. An estimated 
$240,000 will be required in this area in 1953. 

A field reconnaissance has been made of,the Beech River watershed in Hender- 
son and Decatur Counties, Tenn. Detailed plans are being developed and it 
is expected that work will be started during the latter half of fiscal year 1952. 
Continuation of work throughout 1953 is expected to cost $176,000. 

The estimate includes $28,000 for surveys in additional watersheds to pro- 
vide a basis for planning future work, 


MINERAL RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Expenditures for mineral resource development are heing reduced from $90,607 
in 1951 to $29,000 in 1952 and $27,000 in 1953. Only two projects remain in 
this category. 

TVA is cooperating with the University of North Carolina to demonstrate the 
use of the minerals testing laboratory at Asheville, N. C., as a regional research 
facility. TVA expenditures are on a gradually declining scale and the 1953 
cost is estimated at $10,000. The project will continue through 1955, after which 
it is expected that the laboratory will be supported entirely by the States. 

A process for making lightweight aggregate from local shales and clays has 
been developed by TVA. One commercial plant is in operation in the Knoxville 
area. An estimate of $17,000 provides for investigations to determine the suit- 
ability of shales and clays in several sections of the valiey. Small-scale tesis 
should be completed in 1953; results of the work will be published. 


RESERVOIR DEVELOPMENT 


Expenditures for reservoir development have decreased from $368,217 in 1950 
to $325,503 in 1951 and $240,000 in 1952. The 1953 estimate is $225,000. To aid 
in obtaining the fullest public use of its reservoirs, TVA carries on cooperative 
activities in the fields of fish and game, stream sanitation, and recreation. These 
activities supplement the engineering and management functions involved in 
operating the reservoir system, and have helped to resolve conflicts between the 
various uses of the reservoirs. 


Fish and game investigations, $65,000 

The objectives of this activity are to demonstrate the fisheries and wildlife 
possibilities inherent in the TVA river development program, to bring about max- 
imum use of these possibilities, and to reconcile fish and game interests with 
other TVA programs. This requires the maintenance of current data regarding 
the impounded waters and the reaction of fish and wildlife to their changed sur- 
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roundings. Information is made available to State and Federal administrators 
of fish and game resources, fishermen, hunters, and the general public. Close 
working relationships are maintained with agencies concerned with fish and 
game development. 
' The fishery resource of the Tennessee Valley is an important source of pro- 
tein food. Commercial fishing for rough fish species has been encouraged and 
considerably expanded. Commercial fishermen now take about 1,500,000 pounds 
of nongame fish annually in addition to! over 10,000 tons of mussel shells (for 
buttons). The total catch of game fish is about 7,000,000 pounds annually. 

The Hiwassee Island Refuge, which is operated by the State of Tennessee, is 
a good illustration of the effectiveness of the cooperative waterfowl program. In 
8 years the wintering population of geese was built from 20 birds to approxi- 
mately 5,000. Since the lands and water that furnish sanctuaries and food are 
in TVA’s custody, this work can be carried on effectively only with TVA 
cooperation, 

The 1958 estimate of $65,000 is the same as the 1952 budget. As in 1952, 
field work will be limited to that necessary to keep up to date the most impor- 
tant types of fisheries information. 


Stream sanitation investigations, $93,000 

Conversion of the river into a series of reservoirs caused profound changes in 
the water. Operation of the system for navigation, flood control, and power 
causes wide variations in water quantities and quality. These factors affect the 
water supplies of cities and industries and must be taken into account by them 
in planning sewage and waste treatment facilities. Much information about the 
stream has been accumulated but it requires expansion, interpretation, and 
adaptation to particular situations. Several of the States have established stream 
pollution control agencies and many cities and industries are developing an 
increasing awareness of their stream pollution problems. 

TVA can make an especially effective contribution to stream sanitation in the 
valley ta 138 bv gearing its efforts closely to the present interests and efforts 
of others concerned with the stream pollution problem. The proposed increase 
of $17,000 over the 1952 budget will make possible more active participation with 
State pollution control agencies and municipalities in field work directed toward 
improvement of water quality at major trouble spots in the Tennesseee River 
system. It will also permit work on situations where information as to stream 
flows is needed by agencies planning pollution control facilities. 

The eurrent program of water quality evaluation will be continued. This 
activity consists of field inspections to supply current information on water 
quality at critical points and to permit appraisal of changes in quality as the 
system of impoundments matures. Particular stress will be placed on cooperative 
i) vestigations in the Holston River Basin with industries, municipalities, and 
State agenees collaborating. 

Financing problems and questions of responsibility are often of overwhelming 
importance in the decisions of municipalities concerning stream pollution control 
freilities. A study of governmental aspects of stream pollution control is planned 
for 1953. The study, made in collaboration with universities and public agencies, 
will be directed toward answering questions concerning functions, financial re- 
sponsibilities, and powers of the various agencies concerned with stream pollution 
control, 


Recreation development, $97,000 

The use of the reservoirs for recreation is a striking byproduct of the TVA 
program. In a region already possessing a favorable climate and a variety 
of scenery, and lying within 500 miles of two-thirds of the American people, 
the TVA lakes are an important addition to the region’s recreation resources. 
In calendar year 1950 the number of person-day visits to the reservoirs for 
recreational purposes was estimated to be about 16,645,000. This is an increase 
of more than 3,000,000 over 1949 and is more than twice the number in 1947, 
Expenditures from sources other than TVA for recreation facilities and services— 
boats, mooring facilities, parks, private cottages, sporting equipment, businesses, 
ete.—totaled more than $27,000,000 through calendar year 1950. This is an 
increase of more than $6,000,000 during the past year. 

In the early developmental period, TVA constructed and operated a few 
recreational facilities as demonstrations to stimulate States, counties, and cities, 
as well as private groups, to undertake the development of recreational facili- 
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ties. These facilities have since been leased or transferred to relieve TVA of 
continued expense. For a period of years TVA leased dock and resort areas, 
cabin-site areas, park areas, and construction camps for recreational develop- 
ment.by private individuals and organizations, States, counties, and municipali- 
ties. Dock and resort areas are now being sold and park areas and construction 
camps are being transferred to States, counties, and municipalities. This policy 
supplies even more incentive to private owners and operators to develop their 
property and expand their services and facilities. An additional effect of the 
policy has been the assumption by State and local agencies of more and more 
responsibility for the coordinated recreational development of the region. 

The major part of TVA staff efforts in recreation is devoted to administration 
of existing leases, licenses, and other agreements covering the use of reservoir 
lands for recreation operations, and to administration of sales and transfers 
of recreational lands, including interpretation of deed provisions and inspection 
of properties to insure that such developments comply with deed requirements. 
To assure the compatibility of recreation developments with the primary water 
control functions of the reservoirs, limited assistance is given private interests 
and State and local agencies on technical matters involved in planning recreation 
facilities. The 1953 estimate of $97,000 is $2,000 below the 1952 budget. 

The income expected from the lease of recreational lands and facilities is 
$36,000 for 1953 compared to $40,000 in 1952 and actual income of $56,519 in 1951. 
The trend of decreased-income results from the sale or transfer of lands formerly 
operated under leases or licenses. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


The estimate of $30,000 provides for a program of industrial research and 
technical assistance. The industrial expansion stimulated by the defense mobili- 
zation has resulted in a greatly increased demand upon TVA for technical indus- 
trial development assistance. The number and extent of the requests for indus- 
trial location and other types of development assistance have been increasing and 
promise to remain at a high level. During fiscal year 1950, 66 inquiries from 
private firms and individuals were handled. During 1951, 117 inquiries of which 
102 were from private firms and individuals were handled. This number is 
expected to increase in 1952 and 1953. 

Requests for technical assistance are received from businessmen directly, from 
State and area development agencies who need help in working with businessmen 
and industrialists, from valley communities interested in industrial development, 
and from Federal defense establishments interested in locating facilities in the 
region. Whenever possible, the industrial-business inquiries are referred to State 
and area agencies. However, many of the requests for assistance involve TVA 
programs and have to be handled by TVA itself. 

The estimate provides for research and analysis necessary for prompt handling 
of the requests for assistance. This background research includes such activities 
as developing data on industrial sites, the availability and cost of fuels, labor 
supply, and sources and costs of mineral resources and other raw materials. 
Comprehensive economic-engineering location studies are made to test the eco- 
nomic feasibility and to evaluate the effects on the region of specifie types of in- 
dustrial development, and to develop the necessary facts for interesting private 
groups or individuals in desirable types of development. 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPPING 


An estimate of $275,000 is proposed for topographic mapping in 1953. Ex- 
penditures were $347,151 in 1951 and are estimated at $281,000 in 1952. <A sub- 
stantial portion of the time of TVA’s mapping organization is being devoted to 
reimbursable mapping for the Department of the Army and priority is being 
given to military requests. The 1953 estimate for topographic mapping will pro 
vide completed maps in some of the areas where they are most urgently needed. 

Complete and accurate topographic maps of the Tennessee Valley are indis- 
pensable to TVA in carrying out its activities; are useful to other Government 
agencies in planning transportation, highway, and other facilities and services; 
and are helpful to private interests in locating industrial plants, agriculture and 
logging projects, and mining developments. They will be invaluable in plan- 
ning new defense facilities and civilian defense programs. 
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SURVEYS AND STUDIES OF* THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


The estimate of $151,000 provides for continuation of regional economic, social, 
and public administration research at the 1952 level. Continuing staff work is 
necessary to maintain current information on economic and social trends in the 
Tennessee Valley; to identify major problems and opportunities in regional de- 
velopment; to encourage coordinated participation of private groups and local 
governments in all phases of regional development ; and to measure and evaluate 
regional progress. Data of this nature are essential for effective conduct of the 
various operating programs and for encouraging the regional development efforts 
of other agencies. Information is obtained and analyzed on such factors as 
changes in population movement, the expanding use of interstate compacts, de- 
yelopments on State and local finance, community organization, contribution of 
low-cost power, employment trends, growth of manufacturing, income estimates, 
and current and long-range economic trends. 

Specific lines of research are selected for concentrated attention for a limited 
time period. Among studies expected to receive special attention in 1953 are a 
study of the complementary roles of Federal, State, and local government and 
private enterprise in regional development; a study of the social and economic 
changes of the rural Negro population of the valley ; development of recommenda- 
tions for improvement in the reporting of State and local resource programs ; and 
an appraisal of TVA experience within lieu of tax payments under section 13 
of the TVA Act. Wherever possible TVA enlists the cooperation of regional 
planning agencies, university research groups, and individual research professors 
in the planning and conduct of these studies. 


REIMBURSABLE SERVICES 


The 1953 estimate for reimbursable services is $8,564,000. These services are 
furnished at the request and expense of other agencies, and in the case of Federal 
agencies, are based on findings that the use of TVA’s facilities and technical 
staffs results in over-all savings to the Government. Services for other Federal 
agencies are performed under authority of section 601 of the Economy Act of 1932. 

Of the total, $6,200,000 is for the operation of a classified defense facility at 
Wilson Dam, Ala., for the Department of the Army ; $1,540,000 is for mapping 
services for the Department of the Army, the United States Geological Survey, 
and the Department of Agriculture ; $260,000 is for completion of a bridge across 
Chickamauga Dam for which reimbursement is received from the Public Roads 
Administration and the State of Tennessee in accord with Public Law 562; and 
the remainder consists of various services for other agencies and the loan of 
personnel. 


ScHEDULE B-5.—Administrative and general expenses (for fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1951, 1952, and 1953) 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Expenses: 
SC ONES oi oid 5 on nn cae bbele aaddan cee ey $87,418 | $92, 000 | $97, 000 
Office of the General Manager 79, 017 129, 000 | 104, 000 
RIN ee lat ee eS he Ch cad eee os ata aia 84, 209 | 89, 000 | 93, 000 
Washington staff 50, 900 58, 000 59, 000 
Information staff (including technical library service) _---- 173, 084 | 201, 000 206, 00 
Division of Personnel 780, 883 | 949, 000 998, 000 
Division of Finance 927, 185 | , 106, 000 1, 165, 000 
Division of Law 232, 172 | 270, 000 280, 000 
Division of Property and Supply. -. : 1, 252, 635 | 457, 000 532, 000 
Operation of medical and safety service units -_--.....-.---- 348, 889 | 441, 000 | 485, 000 
Other administrative and general expenses___...-...-.---- 129, 712 | 62, 000 67, 000 





1 4, 086, 000 





Pebabetboies oo Se oo a 4,146,104 | 13,854,000 
1 





! Beginning with fiscal year 1952, procurement activities and certain other service activities which can be 
identified with specific projects and programs have been classified as direct expenses in order to associate 
the costs more closely with the projects and programs served. The total] estimates for 1952 and 1953, stated 
on the same basis as 1951 expenditures, amount to $4,910,000 and $5,226,000, respectively. 
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Distribution of administrative and general expenses 
































} 
1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Appro- *s | Appro- ‘ Appro- |, 4 
priated Aesices priated |Corporate priated Corporat: 
oi | 
j j 
Navigation, flood control, and power pro- | 
gram: 
Ii accion cinBindgicigutinn beet $1, 553, 108} $369, 619/$1, 364, 000) $237, 000 '$1, 405, 000) $286, 
Expenses: ; PFs: ge Meee as ce | _ 
Navigation operations. __.....-.-- OB) JSS: tS OROE 2. 2232522 | 17, 00012... 
Flood-control operations... __._--- 7 72 |-----~----| yee eee 6, 000) . . 
Power operations. __._._. ae --| 1,026, 614)- --| 1,018, 000) ...- -| 1,078 
Multipurpose rese rvoir operations EER ek og 145, 000) 96, 000 145, 000 96, O10 
jose —|—_—_____— ETE A, SR 
Total expenses_____._ eaee ee 22, 361) 1, 295, 841) 171, 000), 1, 114, 000) 168, 000) 1, 174. G00 
Fertilizer and munitions program: pai nese eee a fe ie sa 5 aia. Be o 
Anietey bib yt anc a ae S beer), ea eeteteyas | 86, 000).....2.- _-| 84,000) _._- 
Expense of fertilizer and munitions | f | 
development. ___- cael 35, 113! 513,397; 103,000! 478,000; 113,000) 497, 0u0 
Resource-development program: Expense | | | 
of resource-development activ igs eres | 287, 962)___..- --} 208, 000}. .....-.-. 216, 000)... ._- 
General service activities: | | | | 
Assets nat she te illic laine 18, 743; --.--- -=~=| Rg ci Sac ite esate tae “ 
Expense of reimbursable services__.._-|____-- | 34, S13}... sit 110, 000)..." 162, 000 
Total distribution*by funds..._.-..-| 1, 932, 934) 2, 213, 170) 1,915, 000) 1, 989, 000) 1, 967, 000! 2, 119, 00 
Total distribution. -_...-....-_- _— 4, 146, 104 3, 854, 000 4, 086, 000 








Beginning with fiscal year 1952, procurement activities and certain other service activities which can ! 
identified with specific projects and programs have been classified as direct expenses in order to associate t! 
costs more closely with the projects and programs served. The total estimates for 1952 and 1953, stated on the 
same basis as 1951 expenditures, amount to $4,910,000 and $5,226,000, respectively. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND GENERAL EXPENSES 
(Schedule B-5) 


The 1953 estimate for administrative and general expenses is $4,086,000, com- 
pared with the 1952 estimate of $3,854,000. 

This budget category includes the cost of salaries ‘and related expenses for 
the Board of Directors; the Office of the General Manager; and the budget, 
Washington, and information staffs. In addition, it provides for legal, fiscal 
personnel, medical, safety, and general management services common to all TVA 
organizations and functions, The number of employees required for many of 
these administrative services varies directly with increased program activity. 
For example, when volume of procurement increases, more employees are needed 
in the audit and payment of bills; when total employment increases, more per- 
sonnel and payroll actions are required. These are the types of services which 
have had to be expanded particularly in the last 6 months to keep pace with 
extremely difficult construction schedules. 

Comparison of the detailed estimates appearing in schedule B—5 shows that 
the 1953 amounts are at about the 1952 level except for the Divisions of Per- 
sonel, Finance, and Property and Supply and for the operation of medical and 
safety service units. The reasons for the increases in these estimates are 
discussed below. 

Division of Personnel 

The demands placed on personnel services to staff construction activities are 
partly shown by the volume of such services during fiscal year 1951. This 
workload occurred during only 6 months of 1951, whereas it will be required for 
the full year in both 1952 and 1953. Employment requisitions (over 17,000) 
increased approximately 140 percent over 1950; applications processed (about 
35,000) increased 55 percent; loyalty investigations increased 125 percent: offers 
of employment (over 18,000) increased 160 percent; and appointments (about 

14,000) increased 125 percent. The number of other personnel actions and the 
work required in maintenance of personnel records increased proportionate!) 
The large growth in number of personnel actions was due not only to the in 
creased number of employees required but was affected by the recruitment! 
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difficulties in a highly competitive labor market. In 1953 the volume of such 
personnel actions is expected to continue and possibly increase, depending upon 
general employment conditions and whether greater numbers of employees are 
called into active military service. 

The increase in 1953 over 1952 provides for a training program for steam 
plant operators in order to be prepared to staff the steam plants as they are 
completed; for addition of two positions for labor relations work; and for about 
six positions to bring the examining and records unit to adequate size. 

Division of Finance 

Like personnel services, fiscal operations have increased sharply as the num- 
ber of employees has increased. In addition, the workload of the division has 
resulted from the great increase in procurement activities. During the past year 
the number of checks issued (over 550,000), for example, has risen 22 percent 
and the number of vouchers audited (about 142,000) increased 27 percent. Com- 
mensurate increases occurred in other fiscal services, In 1952 these services 
will have to be provided at the increased rate for the full year whereas they 
were required for only part of 1951. In 1953 some additional increase in this 
work is expected. 

The increase in the 1953 estimate will provide additional staff for plant 
records, auditing, and accounting work. By 1953 much of the construction 
work now in progress will be ready to convert to unit records; this will be 
added to the already heavy backlog of accumulated work of the plant records 
unit. The cost of auditing has increased because of the larger number of projects 
at which field audits are made and because the projects are widely separated geo- 
graphically. By 1953 coal shipments to the steam plants will increase sharply. 
Two additional positions will be necessary to handle fiscal operations in con- 
nection with these shipments. 


Division of Property and Supply 

This Division furnishes office services to all TVA divisions. It provides office, 
garage, storage, and related space; contracts for utility services; provides, 
maintains, and stores office equipment and supplies; provides files auditing, 
record storage, and disposal services; operates clerical and stenographic pools 
and training for such employees; operates mail and messenger service; and ad- 
vises on office methods. The volume of all these services grows as program ac- 
tivities expand. 

Some examples of this growth during 1951 follow: office supply issues in- 
creased about 22 percent ; the volume of mail handled increased about 24 percent ; 
and pieces of office property transferred (interoffice) increased 80 percent and 
pieces repaired increased 58 percent. 

The 1953 estimate of $532,000 exceeds the 1952 estimate by $75,000. About 
one-third of this increase provides for an intensified program of files audits and 
inventories and assistance to all TVA divisions in evaluating their records. This 
work is to insure prompt disposal of unnecessary records and thus save the cost 
of storing and maintaining them. The remainder of the increase covers employ- 
ment of additional mesengers to serve increased space occupied by TVA offices ; 
some increased training of clerical and stenographic employees; and three addi- 
tional positions to perform staff work, recently curtailed, on office standards 
and methods with particular emphasis on conservation of manpower, materials, 
and supplies. 

Operation of medical and safety service units 

TVA’s employee health and safety services have been developed to meet the 
requirements of the construction and operating programs involving a large num- 
her of high-risk occupations. During 1951, despite the increase in construction 
activities, the TVA employee injury rate declined both in frequency and severity 
and was the lowest for any year of TVA’s 18 years of experience. For the second 
consecutive year, employees of the Akin phosphate mining plant received a 
uational award from the United States Bureau of Mines for operating an open- 
pit phosphate mine and plant witheut a lost-time accident during a total of 514 
years of operation. 

In 1953 the cost of operation of medical and safety service units is estimated 
at $485,000; the 1952 estimate is $441,000. About one-half of the increase is for 
work required for the expanded construction program, primarily for safety 
engineering and medical service to personnel engaged in power transmission line 
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construction. The remaining increase provides for a program of screening tests 
from some 5,000 employees at work locations remote from TVA medical centers. 
Simple diagnostic procedures have been developed which can be performed at the 
work locations to screen employees showing evidence of physical conditions 
requiring medical attention or follow-up. This program will provide at moderate 
cost substantially the same level of medical services as are provided at the 
medical units in Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Wilson Dam. 

The following table shows man-years of employment for administrative and 
management services. For 1953 the total man-years estimated to perform these 
functions has increased 21 percent over 1950. The increase in total TVA employ- 
ment is over 80 percent (from 12,502 man-years in 1950 to 22,806 man-years in 
1953). 





























1 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
ours CE Deen Fo ee i SS ee a 8.1 | 8.0 6.9 | 7.2 
General Manager... 2s kt EE pC ira A MEAD 4 © Pa Re ed Hace ke | 11434 1214. 16.9 13.0 
Budget staff. SCE ESS ES Rees Oe Saerae ; cai’ ae 10.2 | 10.6 11.0 
nN oe ae Re. Lalas iN ae eee 6.5 | 6.8 6.7 6.9 
Information staff: | Byes 
Technical library -—---..---- PRS. WOR a a eS newman ennnn ans =99] 10,0 | 9.5 10,0 | 10.0 
GM ae roe speek SORE BY Bi 12.0} 13.0 
ata, Debeaiabinns wil sis bi hen Laren teeninnmags | 22.0} 211] 220) 2.0 
Division of Personnel: peor | : ‘ca 
Office of Director and staff branches e pasaunsZ 31.5} 36.1 40.5 42.7 
Personnel Office Branch (including examining and records). _--..-- } 90.7 93.7 99. 1 107.1 
Seal, SPIVisOn OF PeRsORIel ... = ce -  sce _..| 122.2 129.8 | 139.6 | “149 8 
(—_—_—_— i Seereeseas ——| — = 
Division of Law.__.........---- 4 ---| 30.2} 322] 34.5} 35.7 
Division of Finance: | | a 
Office of the C cannes. r cee hf Se ee ere 1.0°} ~ 38/7 15.0 16.0 
Treasury Branch_. awa cee One cd ie ok Sat 10.2} 11.2 13.4 14,0 
eel ibhen Mirah is. ei ee ls ea 62.2) 65.8 74.0 77.0 
Accounting Branch. .........--- EELS Y PUA EE a ee 28.7 28.6 32.0 34.0 
Plant Records Branch... ...........-.--..-2..2sc2scceseseeseeeeee-| 46.6} 49:1] 53.0] 59.0 
pe ee fe | —_ 
Total, Division of Finance_-_.-.....------- iid ciglebinciadike aon ae | 168. 4 187.4 200.0 
Division of Property and Supply ---- wae cierekcupaatece 75.7 | 70, 4 “80 9 96. 4 
Operation of medical and safety service NS List LE eS is ee 54.21 52.2 59.7 64.0 
seas: | ie | ~4 
RUE Sie ons he ea dea eoe eed ooo bach Aig whan igs <4 pelbendiaiam eee 511, 2 564. 2 607.0 
{ 














Change in classification 


Since the presentation of last year’s budget, TVA has reviewed the content of 
the budget category “Administrative and general expenses.” This review was 
made for the purpose of removing from this category administrative services 
which are associated with.a particular program rather than serving TVA pro- 
grams as a whole. For example, the added costs of legal services and consultants 
connected with alleged fluorine damage cases arising from the operation of the 
fertilizer plant formerly charged to administrative expense are now charged 
direct to the fertilizer program. General legal services not specifically identified 
with a particular program are still classified as administrative expense. A num- 
ber of small items of this nature have been directly associated with the projects 
or programs to which they relate. 

As a part of this review the procurement function was removed from the 
administrative expense category in order to relate it more directly to the materials 
and equipment purchased by charging the expense direct to projects and pro- 
grams. This one item of expense (estimated at $1,265,000 in 1953) accounts for 
the major change in the total estimates for the administrative expense category. 

Estimates for administrative and general expenses stated on the same basis 
as 1951 expenditures would total $4,910,000 for 1952 and $5,226,000 for 1953. 
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ScHEDULE C-1.—Repayment of investment in power program under provisions of 
the Government Corporations Appropriation Act, 194 








schedule of repayments: 
Repayments required under Government Corporations Appropriation 
Act, 1948, approved July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 572): 
On investment at July 1, 1947: 









10-year period ending CD Se BSE as er ean oe One pe ee $87, 059, 810 
10-year period ending June 30, i968__.._._....---. eee 87, 059, 810 
10-year period ending June 30, 1978_....._._._____. BAPE 87, 059, 810 
10-year period ending Junc 30, 1988_ ............-..--.---.-.--- : 87, 059, 810 






—_—_——— $348, 239, 240 





On additions to repayable investment since July 1, i947: 







40-year period ending June 30, 1990__.._.......-.-.-.----..--..-. oh 17, 745, 840 
40-year period ending June 30, 199i___. fe ee ea EAE 23, 073, 731 
40-year period ending June 30, 1992 (estimated) _. Pree ate gee) Rae ape _. 121, 509, 190 
40-¥ ear period ending June 30, 1993 (estimated) _- AE abet 233, 341, 511 






ee _ 395, 970, 272 


Total repayments required _ -_ -- CAGebe enact ects Ue eccb res euaee 744, 209, 5.2 












Bond re- Other Total 
demptions 












Repayments through June 30, 19538: 


Actual to June 20, 1950!___._..2..-. 2222. $7, 500,600 | $14, 000, 000 $21, 506, 000 






et a 






























Fiseal year 1951_. rey Es 5, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
Estimated fiscal year 1952..____- 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Estimated fiscal year 1953______- aide’ 5, 000, GOO 9, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 
| aie oe 
Total repayments.......__....-- dice | 22, 500, 000 32, 000, 000 54, 500, 000 54, 500, 000 
Estimated balance of Se tet invest- | 
ment at June 30, 1953- RE LAES  a eens’ SR PE a Wie SN ae 7h ar ae eee 689, 709, 512 
} 
a 1In addition to repayments under the provisions of the Government Corporations Appropriation Act 





uy 1948, bond redemptions of $8,572,506 and other repayments of $15,059,019 were made prior to fiscal year 






INVENTORIES 






The 1953 estimate of $6,409,000 for inventories relates entirely to increases in 
inventories required to conduct the power program and is to be financed from 
corporate funds. More than 80 percent ($5,342,000) of the estimate is for supplies 

of coal at new steam plants. The remaining $1,067,000 is required for increases 
_ in inventories of miscellaneous materials and supplies required to maintain the 
fr expanding power system. 





























PAYMENTS TO UNITED STATES TREASURY 






# As indicated in the Summary of Corporate Financed Budget (pp. 8 and 9), TVA 

. is budgeting $5,000,000 in 1952 for retirement of bonds, $5,000,000 for repayment 
a to the United States Treasury of a portion of the appropriated funds invested 
. in the TVA power program, and $4,047,125 for repayments to the Treasury from 
>, surplus nonpower proceeds. 

In 1953 an additional $5,000,000 payment is estimated for retirement of bonds, 
$9,000,000 for repayment of a further portion of the investment in the TVA power 
program not evidenced by bonds, and $5,457,000 for repayments from miscel- 
4 laneous receipts originating in programs other than power. The estimates are 
q in accord with the requirements of title II of the Government Corporations Ap- 
4 propriation Act, 1948 (61 Stat. 572) and section 26 of the TVA Act, as amended 
: (16 U. S. C. 881ly). 

The status of power and nonpower proceeds for 1951, and the estimates for 
1952 and 1953 are shown on the following pages: 
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Power proceeds 






















































































1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Income for year: 
8 IS EE a at ae al eR aap ES $69, 773.345 | $98,889,000 | $115, 920, nr 
ey Sharon i ee 752, 028 675, 000 14, 000 
RRS PE Boia ciniknnncindnch ondtcnsnrianecacndil 70, 525, 373 99, 564, 00C 115, 934, 000 
Program requirements: 4 
Expense of power operations._...................-------.- 30, 969, 891 57, 059, 000 64, 403, 000 
IIE Sse hc Ge inn Su cactpiaminmnienionanal 14, 257, 845 29, 893, 000 31, 476, 000 
Power portion of expense of multipurpose reservoir opera- 
ES SLE | Ea EMRE SST yen 1, 408, 593 1, 486, 0CO 1, 496, 000 
Changes in power inventories._._................-.-2--.-- —414, 884 2, 500, 000 6, 309, 00) 
Total program requirements__-_.......-...-.---.--....- 46, 221, 445 90, 938, 000 103, 684, 00 
Selene eummbwer......... ne eck 24,303,928 | 8,626,000} 12, 250, 000 
meinen, DeTIOs PE. ee da 16, 512, 323 31, 816, 251 30, 442, 251 
Total available for cictinmaneens and payments to U.S 
MN Sib cts os oe chy em Sietixe 3 _™ 816, 251 40, 442, 251 42, 692, 251 
Payments to U. 8. Treasury: 
Retirement of RNIN core rMc ity ho 2 ie eee eo 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Repayment of Gevemtmmenhes ks sell 4, 000, COO 5, 000, 000 9, 000, C00 
Total payments to U. 8S, Treasury.............-...-.--- 9, 000, 000 10, 000, GO" 14, 000, 00 
Balance reserved for contingencies. _.................-...-...- 31, 816, 251 30, 442, 251 28, 692, 2' 1 
Nonpower proceeds 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Income for year: 
Sales of fertilizer and byproducts_.__............-....----- $16, 949.095 | $20, 025, 000 $20, 576, 000 
Sale Of retired Plants. ik Ass ek Led 965, 379 772, 000 799, 000 
ESTAS Bg ey oa Rae ee ee ee ay aD 275, 220 127, 000 127, 000 
“a eeees MOUND TOE ONE 8 es fed Seg 18, 189, 694 20, 924, 000 21, 502, 000 
Program requirements: 
Cost of experimentn! fertilizer production_- fi 14, 658, 809 15, 653, 000 15, 621, 000 
Nonvower portion of multipurpose reserv: oir operations. : & 107, Ge foc noc ecko ese 4 AES ts ERD 
Change in chemical inventories_____- PSciivous ansunetactoason 861, 370 —180, 000 |_.___.. 6 
Bridge construction, H. R. 3182.22: - son. . cc. eect ce- 274, 667 205, 000 216, 000 
Total program requirements. _..................--..---- 17, 902, 745 15, 678, 000 15, 837, 000 
Balanos, crrment eer: ie ho ts ee 286,940 7 5, 246, ( 000° re 665, 000 
Balance, previous year 3, 760, 176 4, 047, 125 5, 246, 000 
Total available for — and pay: ments to U.S. 
Tre aoury 4, 047, 125 9, 293, 125 10, 911, 000 
Pagrinatsts 00 Ui, BO Gia aile ki cspeesvinkbsintar teste: ciatlicniih octet AK di eke eke 4, 047, 125 5, 457, 000 
Balance reserved for contingencies. __..___...__.-..___-- 4, 047, 125 5, 246, 000 5, 454, 000 














STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION ON RESERVOIRS AND STEAM PLANTS 


Mr. Gore. As a preliminary to questions on the detailed justification 
of the budget, I wonder if you, Mr. Kampmeier, would, with a pointer, 
indicate to the committee on the map the reservoirs and the steam 
plants under construction and briefly give the status of the construc- 
tion, and such other pertinent information as you think the map would 


properly disclose to the committee. 


I think it may as well all be off the rec ord because the map will not 
be printed in the record, and the details are in the justifications which 


have just been inserted in the record. 


Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Puutuprs. It looks to me as if the red units on the map, which 
are the generating units proposed in the fiscal year budget that you 
are now justifying, represent 50 percent of the number of blue units. 
That seems to me like a fairly large increase in one budget year. 

Mr. Kampmetrr. That is because the blue units represent only a 2- 
or 3-year program. In other words, they are all units which have 
been started in the last 24 to 36 months. If all of the units were shown 
which have already been completed there would be a great many more. 

Mr. WessENAvER. There would be over 100. 

Mr. Kampmeter. Yes; that is correct. Take now for example, the 
Kentucky Dam, there are five units in operation there. They are 
already completed and, therefore, they are not shown separately here 
by symbols. 

Mr. Gore. Your symbols only show those under construction and 
those requested ? 

a Mr. Kamemeter. That is right. 




























1953 TVA BUDGET 









Mr. Gore. I will have a few general questions, Mr. Clapp. I think 

your statement, plus your insertions in the record, have well disclosed 

the TVA program for whoever may want to run and read, in a general 

way. 

There is no significant change in the personnel of the TVA as pro- 
posed in the 1953 budget, except for construction employees? 

Mr. Cuapp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

There will be, of course, some increase in operating personnel as 
steam plants go into operation, and some increase reflected in what we 
call our staff service, helping to recruit labor for the dams and steam 

' plant projects, relating to buying materials and helping to keep books. 
; Mr. Gore. No fundamental departure from fixed TVA policy is 
' represented in the budget? 

Mr. Cuiapp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gore. The budget request is some $39,000,000, is it, less than for 
the present fiscal year? 

Mr. Ciapp. Yes, sir; that is right, Mr. Chairman. 



















4 KILOWATT CAPACITY 





Mr. Puttiirs. How much current, Mr. Clapp, do you expect to 
generate from the developments for which you are asking money in 
the 1953 budget? I was trying to add the amount up in my mind. 

Mr. Crapp. Are you asking for the total amount in the whole sys- 
tem, or the amount which will be added ? 

Mr. Puituirs. Give me the total amount in the entire system as it 
is today, approximately. 

Mr. Wessenaver. In the present system as of today, Mr. Phillips, 
we have an installed capacity of 3,653,000 kilowatts. 

Mr, Puitirs. How much new kilowatt capacity are you asking 
for in the new budget ? 
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Mr. Wessenaver. Perhaps I might interject one step in between. 
We have now under construction additional capacity which would 
raise that to a total of 6,735,000 kilowatts by the end of 1954. Those 
are the blue symbols marked on the map which were discussed a few 
minutes ago. 

Mr. Puitiips. Would that figure include the request for 1953? 

Mr. Wessenaver. No, sir. The additional capacity requested for 
1953 is 1,340,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Puitures. Which would make almost 8 million ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Which would bring the total to approximately 
8 million. 

Mr. Puitiips. It seems to me that is a rapid increase. The point 
I was getting at was why, in view of the present financial condition 
of the country, that could not be spread out over a longer time. The 
urgency is not so great that you have to increase that from three to 
three plus one in a period of 4 years. 

Mr. Wessenaver. The increase would be over a period of 4 years. 
The capacity which would be begun in fiscal year 1953 would not 
come into operation until the calendar year 1955 because of the long 
time required for the manufacture of the equipment. 

Mr. Puimurrs. How much use can you see right now for that, as 
opposed, let us say, to a stand-by supply ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. As our budget document indicates, we project 
as of now, with the present program, we would be shy some 170,000 
kilowatts at the end of 1954. 

Mr. Putures. Please say that again? 

Mr. Wessenavurr. Our present load projection for 1954 would in- 
dicate pur present program would be shy in the winter of 1954-55 
about 170,000 kilowatts. Part of the proposed program is to make 
up the deficiency which exists as of that time. We now foresee a 
load increase in 1955 of about 700,000 kilowatts. Judging from past 
experience of growth and our knowledge of the development taking 
place or planned to take place in the Valley region, the budget pro- 
vides a margin of about 7 percent at the end of 1955. 

Mr. Puitures. When all of this is completed to which you are now 
testifying ¢ 

Mr. WesseNaAveEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pures. The entire 8 million kilowatts will give vou an ex- 
pected excess of only about 7 percent ? 

Mr. Wesspenaver, That is right. Our experience has been that as 
you come closer to the year the margin diminishes or disappears be- 
cause of developments which take place in the meantime. When 
you have to look as far ahead as four years, you have to make allow- 
ances in your planning for other developments. As a matter of fact, 
the Joint Committee on Defense Production indicated in their recent 
report on electric power that there is more danger of underestimating 
than of overestimating the electric power requirements; and that the 
Nation cannot afford to underestimate those requirements. I think 
the opinion of the authorities which have te be concerned with power 
supply has been that we should plan ahead, because of the long lead 
time, to have some margin, because of the developments that could 
take place in the intervening years which would require a substantial 
amount of power. 
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HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Pures. Have you reached the end of hydroelectric develop- 
ment ? 

Mr. WessENAvER. No; we have not reached the end of hydroelec- 
tric development, but we have developed the larger projects on the 
river. There are other smaller projects which could be developed 
on the tributaries of the Tennessee. Of course, the Cumberland River, 
which is being developed by the Corps of Engineers and the power 
from which is marketed through the TVA system, also provides a 
source of hydroelectric power. 


POSSIBLE TRIBUTARY DEVELOPMENT IN TVA SERVICE AREA 


Mr. Puitires. How far would you have to go from the heart of 
your system to get power development on the tributaries ? 
’ Mr. Wessenaver. Possible tributary development exists on the 
Clinch River below Norris, on the Little Tennessee near its mouth—— 

Mr. Puiurres,. That is all inside? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is right; it is within our service area. 

Mr. Puiures. You said the Cumberland? 

Mr. WessenavER. The Cumberland is now within the power service 
area of the Tennessee Valley. In other words, we supply power from 
our system, including power produced at the Cumberland plants, to 


Y 


most of the region which is drained by the Cumberland River. 


TVA ELECTRIC-SERVICE AREA 


Mr. Puiuies. What is the diameter of your electric service ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Our electric-service area extends from Bristol 
on the east to Memphis on the west, a distance, perhaps, of some 400 
miles in that direction. 

Mr. Gore. It is farther than that. I have traveled it too much, and 
Iknow. It is nearer 550 miles. 

Mr. WesseNnaveEr. I will put in the exact distance. (The highway 
distance between Bristol and Memphis is 543 miles.) The area we 
serve, Mr. Phillips, is about 80,000 square miles. 


POWER DEVELOPED BY WATER AND STEAM 


Mr. Paitures. How much of your power, when you complete the 
8 million kolowatt figure, will be developed by water power, and how 
much will be developed by steam power ¢ 

Mr. Wessenaver. Roughly about one-half. 

Mr. Putuures. It will be half and half? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Yes. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Puiuuips. I noticed, Mr. Clapp, in your testimony—and I think 
I quote you exactly—you said, “We have decreased the personnel.” 
Am I right ; did you say “decreased” or “increased” ? 

Mr. Capp. We have decreased the personnel in many of these fields 
of work that the States have taken on. 
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Mr. Puitures. I was looking at your figures. Your request for next 
year is 22,806; for last year it was 21,742; and for the year before it 
was 15,632. Then I kept on going back, and I thought you were hay- 
ing a reasonable increase and not a decrease. Going back to 1946, 
it was 11,563; in 1945 it was 14,940. Then, for some reason, you must 
have had a very heavy load in 1944. 

Mr. CrArr. That is right. 

Mr. Priturps. You had 22,000 then, which is less than you are ask- 
ing for next year but is a comparable figure—22,363. I did not under- 
stand what you meant by saying you had decreased the personnel, 
It seems to me you have been increasing from year to year. 

Mr. Crarr. As a general statement, ‘I think the record will show 
at least, I intended it so—that our total personnel is going up in direct 
proportion to the increase in our construction program. The figures 
you have cited for previous years are a direct index, really, of the 
volume of our construction work. 

Mr. Putxuirs. The most of that is force account work ? 

Mr. Cuapp. That is right. 

Mr. Putuies. The figures for your permanent positions are 12.643 
for next year, 11,592 for the current, and 10,384 for fiscal year 1951. 
I do not have have it before that. They are lumped in the budget for 
the previous years. 

Mr. Crarp. Yes. 

Mr. Puuups. It still sounds to me as if your argument was a little 
like that of the man who said he lost on each sale but made it up on 
the volume of business. 

Mr. Cxapr. I hope I did not create that impression. The facts are 
these: the total number of TVA personnel from the beginning up 
to the present time and as projected in 1953 will correlate directly 
with the volume of our construction work, because the great bulk of 
our construction work is by people we employ and put on our own 
payrolls. In the course of the history of TVA, the record will also 
show that the operating personnel has, on the whole, increased, and for 
the reason that as we build dams and complete power plants, we then 
engage operating personnel to operate those facilities. So that our 
operating personnel continues to increase. As reservoirs are added. 
power plants are added, steam plants are added, these take people to 
run; therefore, our total operating personnel would show a gradual 
increase over the years. 

Now, the decreases I was referring to were specific instances of 
eliminating offices and positions | which we found through our own 
analysis we could dispense with in our administrative set-up. 

Mr. Pures. But still the total goes up? 

Mr. Crapp. Still the total goes up; that is right. 

Mr. Prituies. Are you suggesting this committee can look forward 
hopefully to a marked reduction in personnel when you finish con- 
struction, then? 

Mr. Ciarr. Indeed. When we finish construction, the number of 
people on the TVA payroll goes down. 

Mr. Puuuirs. Permanent positions? 

Mr. Ciarp. Not in permanent positions necessarily, because we com- 
plete the steam plants and dams, we have to have people to operate 
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them, and as we build transmission lines, we have to have people to 
maintain and control them. 

Mr. Puturrs. I do not see much basis, then, for the statement as to 
decreased personnel. 

Mr. Ciapre. Whatever I may have said, the point I was making was 
that. where we found we could in a specific function decrease personnel 
we have done so; and the record will show that. The specific refer- 
ence I was making to the resources-development function was to the 
effect that as we get the States and local agencies to employ their own 
people to carry on the functions which we helped to carry on our- 
selves, our personnel devoted to that work has decreased and the State 
and local personnel has increased. 

(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


TVA employment figures budgeted for 1953 compared with prior years 


1943 | «1946 | 1951 | 1982 


Construction : cnenueesi naan 25, 500 | 3, 900 | 8, 600 13, 900 14, 350 
Power operations... -- - 2, 200 2, 500 2, 925 3, 780 4,135 
Fertilizer and munitions program __- - peton stem ae 3,000 | 2,100 | , 725 1, 675 | 1, 700 
Other programs (navigation operations, flood-control | | | | 

operations, multipurpose reservoir operations, and | | H | | 

resource development) Eee ee epee ey te Op 2, 180 | 1, 790 | , 1, 165 | , 180 
Reimbursable services (such as mapping work for | | | | 

0p GE 5 ie Sa A rp oe aoa a ae ey REE: 750 | 350 | 600 | 775 
Administrative services, largely for construction and | | 

nower operations. ____.---.-- ae eS 961 827 35 52: 666 


22, 806 


3 ail ...| 34,591] 11, 467 | 


AVERAGE SALARY 


Mr. Puituirs. There is one point this subcommittee can look on 
with favor. Unlike other agencies that have been before us this year, 
your average salary, instead of going up, has gone down. It is $4,418 
average for the current year as against $4,417 average for next year. 

Mr. Crapr. Mr. Phillips, that may be illusory, although I think not. 

Mr. Puttuirs. That is a saving of $1 on each salary. 

Mr. Cuarr. I imagine it could be explained by the different com- 
position of personnel. 


ACCESS ROADS TO CABIN SITES SCHEDULED FOR SALE 


Mr. Puiturs. This committee has quite a problem this year be- 
‘ause of the total expenses of the Government for defense and the 
necessity of keeping down other expenses, unless we are going to have 
a $14 billion deficit, which would be disastrous. I was wondering 
about items like this in your budget—spending $33,000 for work on 
roads to reach cabin sites. 

Mr. Crarp. Let me explain the economy of that item. We have 
some lands that were acquired around reservoirs when we were build- 
ing them and getting ready to flood them. To avoid uneconomical 
severence damages, together with road relocation problems and the 
like, we sometimes purchased more land than the minimum required. 
We saved money this way. Now we are classifying some of that land 
as recreation areas and selling it off at public auction for cabin sites. 


93850—52— pt. 3- 
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Mr. Puitiirs. Can we make any money that way? 

Mr. Cuarr. If we build roads to those areas, we can get enoug)) 
niore for the land to recover the amount we spend on the roads for 
access. In each case we get the county in advance to agree to main- 
tain the roads, so it is not a continuing expense. 

Mr. Putiures. Does that money go into the Treasury or into your 
revolving fund ? 

Mr. Crapr. It goes into our manpower revolving fund for pay- 
ment into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


PHOSPHATE HANDLING, BLENDING, AND DRYING FACILITIES 


Mr. Pumuirs. I notice the item of $80,000 on page 23 for handling 
phosphates. I suggested last year, I think, you could increase the 
cost of your fertilizer a little bit and recover more money than you 
are getting now. 

Mr. Crarr. The item you refer to is a capital item for equipment to 
complete some improvements we are making. 

Mr. Pures. It is not a handling item; it is an equipment item / 


NET INCOME FROM FERTILIZER AND MUNITIONS DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Crapp. It is not what you would call a handling charge. It is 
equipment. for handling and processing the phosphate fertilizers. 
You will notice following the table in the budget justification it 
describes the chemical operation, and on the fertilizer and munitions 
program We actually show a net revenue. 

Mr. Priuirs. What page? 

Mr. Crave. Page 44; we show the revenues to the extreme right 
of the table. 

Mr. Puiuirrs. Do you mean you are going to have a net revenue 
of $1,330,000? 

Mr. Crapre. That is right. 

Mr. Putiurrs. Probably by not charging in a normal overhead? 

Mr. Cuapp. On the contrary, all applicable overheads are charged 
in there. 

Mr. Putrures. Administration ? 

Mr. Crapp. Yes, sir; you will notice in the right-hand column about 
five lines from the bottom an item of $610,000 for distribution of ad- 
ministrative and general expenses. It is the fertilizer and munitions 
development program portion of the administrative and general ex- 
penses. Also you will notice this statement makes allowance for de- 
preciation on chemical facilities. 

Mr. Pinus. Over how many years? It is $1,195,000. So what 
do you have in there—about $12 million ? 

Mr. Crapp. No. Our total chemical plant is in the neighborhood 
of $32 million. 

Mr. Putiurps. You are depreciating it over 30 years? 

Mr. Criapp. Yes. Of course, some items of equipment would be 
set up in the depreciation catalog to depreciate at a much faster rate 
than that and some at a less rapid rate, but it is a fair and accurate 
depreciation charge. 
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Mr. Purtsirs. Anyway, it is encouraging. It is about 50 percent 
greater than the net profit last year and about five times the profit 3 
vears ago. Maybe we had better put more emphasis on the fertilizer 
business and less on the power business. 

Mr. Cuapr. May I make a comment right on that point? We ap- 
preciate the fact that you are pleased with the net we show. On 
the other hand, that net could indicate that we are not doing the 
right kind of job in the fertilizer and munitions development pro- 
gram, because we may not be experimenting enough. Actually we 
are, and we are pricing these products in a way that will on the over- 
all basis give us a net; but there will be some years and there have 
been some years in the past when we have shown a net expense figure. 
I am sure we can show that was not due to any mismanagement or 
bad pricing policy but due to the fact we are carrying out the type 
of research job we are supposed to carry out. That job is to develop 
new processes and to adapt them to large-scale operating units from 
pilot-plant experience and that, of course, increases our operating 
cost. 


FARM TEST DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. Puiures. How much have you increased your farm district 
demonstration cost, and what are you proposing to increase your 
farm district demonstration cost over the current year ? 

Mr. Ciapp. The actual number of farms shows a decrease, and the 
amount of money 

Mr. Puiuies. The amount of money is a little less—about $17,000 
less than last year. 

Mr. Crarr. That is right. 

Mr. Puriirs. What I meant was the increase in the program 
itself in size. 

Mr. Crave. The program goes down in size, and it fits the trend 
that I described in my general statement. The number of those dem- 
onstrations farms will be smaller; the intensification of record analy- 
sis on the operations of those farms will be greater; but the responsi- 
bilities of the States in giving them supervision will be greater and 
the TVA responsibility will be less. 

Mr. Pumures. That is all, Mr. Chairman, except I call the atten- 
tion of my friend from Tennessee, Mr. Gore, to the fact that I can 
hear echoes in my mind of the early days of this program when it was 
a great hydroelectric program, whereas in next year’s budget, of the 
$105 million for construction, approximately $88 million goes for 
steam plants, and in the $62 million to begin construction about $59 
million goes for steam plants. 

Mr. Gorr. Which illustrates, Mr. Phillips, how important it was 
that we establish the precedent and principle involved in the New 
Johnsonville steam plant. 

Mr. Puituies. You do not think it illustrates the well-known prin- 
ciple in legislative matters of the camel’s head under the tent? 

Mr. Gore. I think it illustrates that here is an agency that has 
contributed enormously to the well-being of our country and the de- 
fense capacity of the country. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me see if I can summarize this in a few sentences. 
First, I want to join Chairman Gore and the other members of the 
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committee in the good, warm feeling and realization that you are back 
here and back on your feet. f 

Mr. Ciarr. Thank you. I am glad to be back. 

Mr. Tomas. Certainly your opening statement to Chairman Gore 
for the record was most worth while. There are too many people who 
have forgotten the entire picture, particularly the functions of TVA 
other than and in addition to power activities. 


REPAYABLE INVESTMENT 


If you will turn to the table on page 78 at this time, I think Mr. 
Gore has already put it in the record, but I would like to insert it 
again at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


ScuHepuLe C.—Repayment of investment in power program under provisions of the 
Government Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948 


| 


. Bond 
Sche » “navments | Typ. 
Schedule of repayments | redemptions Other Total 
Repayments required under Government Corporations 
Appropriation Act, 1948, approved July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. | 
72): 
On investment at July 1, 1947: | 
10-year period ending June 30, 1958 | es RE! | $87, 059, 810 
10-year period ending June 30, 1968 ; a | 87, 059, 810 
10-year period ending June 30, 1978 | 87, 059, 810 
10-year period ending June 30, 1988 i | 87, 059, 810 
| 348, 239, 240 
On additions to repayable investment since July 1, 1947: | 
40-year period ending June 30, 1990_____._____. ae eaeuteetas baal 17, 745, 840 
40-year period ending June 30, 1991 _- 4 | > f .| “neem -| 23, 373, 731 
40-year period ending June 30, 1992 (estimated) | Be we | 121,509, 190 
40-year period ending June 30, 1993 (estimated) } |. / | 233,341,511 
395, 970, 272 
Total repayments required pee ts 30 ae | 744, 209, 512 
Repayments through June 30, 1953: 
Actual to June 30, 1950 *__ _.| $7, 500, 000 $14, 000, 000 | 21, 500, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 | 5, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
Estimated fiscal year 1952 | 5, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 
Estimated fiscal year 1953 a peed: : 5, 000, 000 | 9, 000, 000 | 14, 000, 000 
Total repayments__- ; gis , | 22, 500, 000 32, 000, 000 54, 500, 000 
Bys fee eens | 54, 500, 000 
Estimated balance of repayable investment at June 30, | | ¢| 
DORR eis ibe a ees iced ae prude (dbaeuiasnkaka wallet pinhole). A POO, BI2 
| { 





*In addition to repayments under the provisions of the Government Corporations Appropriation Act 
1948, bond redemptions of $8,572,500 and other repayments of $15,059,019 were made prior to fiscal year 1948. 


Mr. Tuomas. This shows your financial picture through 1953. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Crape. That is right, with respect to our repayments to the 
‘Treasury. 

Mr. Tuomas. This table shows that the estimated balance of re- 
payable investment on June 30, 1953, is $689,709,512, but that table 
does not exactly give the accurate picture with relation to appropri- 
ated funds; does it? This only applies to that part of the appropri- 
ated funds which are reimbursable; is that correct ? 

Mr. Crapp. That is correct. 
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TOTAL APPROPRIATED FUNDS 







Mr. Tuomas. What is the total amount of appropriated funds that 
have been made for all purposes and broken down between reimburs- 
able and nonreimbursable? What is the total amount through 1953 7 
It is not shown in your justification, and I hope in the future you 
will break down your personnel cost in the budget so that we won't 
have to go to the President’s budget to figure it out. I was not able 
to find that figure in your tables. Your tables are excellent, but often- 
times do not mean just what the writer intends them to mean. By 
that I mean they do not quite give the complete picture. 

Mr. Ciare. On page 202 of the Tennessee Valley Authority budget 
estimates as contained in the President’s budget—— 

Mr. THomas. That is not in the budget before us: so read into the 
record what that figure is. 

Mr. Cuarp. It shows in 1953, assuming the appropriation now re- 
quested is made, the total amount of appropriations by Congress to 
TVA from the beginning will be $1,460,734,581. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of the 1.5 billion in round figures, what part is re- 





















'  imbursable? What are the features of the act that are reimbursable 
' _ besides power, if any / 

Mr. CLarp. The power investment is the reimbursable part. 

b Mr. T s. It isthe only reimbursable item ? 

4 Mr, 1 HOMAS. is the only relmbursavle item ¢ 





Mr. Ciarr. That is correct. 

Mr. THomas. In other words, your educational program, naviga- 
tion, flood-control, soil-conservation, and fertilizer activities are non- 
reimbursable items ? 

Mr. Cuare. That is correct. 

Mr. Tomas. What part of that $1.5 billion is a nonreimbursable 
item 

Mr. Wessenaver. For work that has been completed prior to 
June 30, 1953, there would be $689.709.512 remaining as of June 30, 
1953. 

Mr. Tromas, That is the reimbursable feature / 

Mr. Wassenaver. Plus a portion of the construction work in prog- 
ress Which would be for power facilities, which do not become repay- 
able until the facility is completed and begins operation. So that there 
should be added to the $689 million the amount of power facilities 
under construction as of that date but not yet completed. I do not 
believe our table here shows that number, but we can put it in the record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 

Repayable investment at June 30, 1953 (schedule C—1)__________ $744, 209, 512 
Add: Repayments prior to June 30, 1948______- Shine ie ere ied 23, 631, 519 


2 A a SSE eee ewe a Ren TS EB ne SERRE TUE Ie ele oc bn ed 767, 841, 03 
Less: 
Completed plant financed from property transfers_ $19, 276, 643 
Completed plant financed from bonds__---.-_-__ 65, 072, 500 
—————_ 84, 349, 143 


Balance (represents investment of appropriations on com- 





nese 






Rey 


























q pleted plant at June 30, 1953) _--___-__- iteas enn. O83,401, 888 
E Add: 
Construction in progress at June 80, 1953_____ CR Ee 
Commitments in progress at June 30, 1953__ “iyoig ohtetrah teres Ie 112, 496, 736 






Repayable appropriations_____~- Peat atty oa age ve as 954, 228, 144 
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Mr. Tuomas. With that addition, what is the amount of nonrein- 
bursable out of that $1.5 billion ? 

Mr. Criarp. Roughly about $750 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. About 50 percent of the total appropriation ? 

Mr. Crappr. Yes. 


Notre.—As shown by the above tabulation the amount of reimbursable would 
be about $950 million and the nonreimbursable is about $500 million or about 
35 percent of the total appropriation. 

Mr. Gore. It would not be that much. 

Mr. Tuomas. And through 1953, your contribution or payments on 
your debt, we will say, will total $54.5 million; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuiapp. That is correct. 

Mr. WessenaAver. There is one amendment. You will note from the 
footnote to the table that we have made reimbursements or repay- 
ments of $23,631,000 prior to the establishment of this requirement 
of repayment. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that $23 million included in this $54 million? 

Mr. WessEenaAver. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is in addition? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. So, to make the picture accurate, your contributions 
have been about $77 million, or will have been through fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Out of the total of $1.5 billion? 

Mr. Wessenaver. $31 million is repayment of bonds and the balance 
or $47 million is repayment of appropriations. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of which one-half of that $1.5 billion is reimbursable 
and the other part is nonreimbursable ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is correct. 


Nore.—About 65 percent is reimbursable. 
1953 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Tuomas. For 1953 you are seeking appropriated funds of $200,- 
027,000 ? 
Mr. Crarr. That is right. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. And using your own round figure, I notice you have 
an employment of 22,806. That is all classifications, including con- 
struction and maintenance of plant. But your total permanent jobs 
for 1953 are 12,643 against 11,592 for 1952. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cuarr. That is correct, sir. The category referred to as “perma- 
nent positions” covers all employees paid at annual rates. Included in 
this group are some 3,000 employees engaged in direct construction and 
design work such as design engineers, project managers, construction 
superintendents, general and craft foremen and the like. These kinds 
of employees account for the increase in “permanent positions.” 


PROJECTS CONTRIBUTING TO POWER SUPPLY 


Mr. Tuomas. You are going to start some new steam plants out of 
your $200 million of appropriated funds. 
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Turning to page 12, I will ask you to insert the last half of the table 
on that page, showing you want to start some 11 units, of which 8 are 
steam units, in 1953 out of this $200 million. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 





| Number 
| of units 


1953 estimate 








1 

Beginning construction of new facilities: 
Kingston steam units 5-6_- Sdees mine i Poe Ay Pe Ce aa ere =< $15, C00, 000 
Shawnee steam units 5-8_ __- Per ecads BUSA sc aeep es peewee ecu 28, 000, 000 
Colbert steam units 3-4_.._.----..------ sealseu RICE De 16, 000, 000 
Hiwassee hydro unit 2 a FOE ekabaae ba x abd 1, 614, 000 
Chatuge hydro unit 1____- LO tee te SER Se 975. 000 
el DS iin cee en re er Tapas RAs | $39, 000 





as hi cats cs nc ade gms > sch po a Gm ute eke aS DM a an wlan | 62, 528, 000 





CONSTRUCTION COSTS OF NEW FACILITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. The total cost of the starts will be $62,528,000, as 
follows: Kingston steam units, $15,000,000; Shawnee steam units, 
$28,000,000; Colbert steam units, | $16,000, 000: and then three smaller 
hydroelectric units at $1,614,000, $975,000, and $939,000, respectively. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS OF NEW STEAM PLANTS 


Now, for the Kingston steam unit, the Shawnee steam unit, and the 
Colbert steam unit, are those figures of $15 million, $28 million, and 
$16 million, respectively, the completed unit costs? 

Mr. Crarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What will it cost to complete those eight steam units? 
You are requesting here about $59 million to start them. What will 
be their ultimate completion cost ? 

Mr. Crarr. Let me give those to you individually. Units 5 and 
6 at the Kingston plant, which is already started; these two additional 
units will cost $51 million in total. 

Mr. Pumures. Including the $15 million? 

Mr. Crarr. Including the $15 million; that is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is starting money, in other words, the $15 mil- 
lion, and it is $51 million to complete it? 

Mr. Crarp. That is right; for those two units. You understand we 
already have under way at the Kingston steam plant four units not 
reflected in this particular table, although referred to up above. 

Mr. Puitrirs. May I understand that? Is it $51 million or $65 
million ? 

Mr. Tuomas. $51 million. The $15 million is in the $51 million. 

Mr. Criapp. For Shawnee units 5, 6, 7, and 8 the cost to complete, in- 
cluding the starting money, is $80 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about the Colbert units 3 and 4? 

Mr. Cuapr. The cost to complete, including the starting money, is 
$51.5 million. 

Mr. Tromas. Roughly $182 million to complete. 
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CONTINUED CONSTRUCTION COSTS OF PROJECTS UNDER WAY 


Before we leave that item, I think it might be well to repeat the 
top of the table Chairman Gore has already put in, showing $105 
million required to continue these projects already started. 

Will this $105 million complete them in their entirety ¢ 

Mr. Crarr. Not all of them. 

Mr. Tuomas. Without going into the detail of each one of the 
projects, how much additional over and above this $105,570,000 will 
be required to finish these projects that are listed and which I will ask 
to be set out in the record at this point. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Number of units 


Appropriati 


Under con- Sense} 


In service, struction, 
June 30, 1952 fiscal year 
1953 


Continued construction of projects under way: 
Boone Dam and resei voir units 1-3 


$3, 716, COC 


6, 9 


Fort Patrick Henry Dam and reservoir units 1-2-_-- 

Johnsonville steam units 1-6 , $ 
Widows Creek steam units 1-6 3 } 
Kingston steam units 1-4 ‘ 

Shawnee steam units 1-4 

Colbert steam units 1-2 

Pickwick hydro units 5-6 

Fontana hydro unit 3 


58, O00 





| 1, 596, O0C 


Cherokee hydro units 3-4 1, 471, 000 
Douglas hydro unit 4 , ; 1, 864, 000 
Hales bar hydro units 15-16 1 946, O00 

Total 6 29 | 105, 570, 000 


| 


Mr. Tuomas. There are 5 steam plants out of 12 and 7 of them 
are at hydroelectric plants. Of the total projects, how much addi- 
tional to the $105 million will be required to complete them ¢ 

Mr. Wessenaver. The figure I have is about $30 million, but I 
want to check it. 

Mr. Tuomas. In addition to those figures we have now gotten and 
the one you have added, the record should indicate that in 1950 your 
appropriated funds were approximately $50 million; in 1951, approx- 
imately $199 million; in 1952, approximately $238 million; and for 
1953, it is approximately $200 million. 

Mr. Wessenaver. It is about $29 million—$26 million to complete 
the steam units and $8 million to complete the hydro units. 

Mr. Puiturrs. More than the figure ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; to complete these projects for which this year 
they want $105 million as part of that $200 million carried forward. 


TRANSMISSION FACILITIES COST 


Now, to supplement the $182 million figure to complete these three 
steam plants we have just mentioned and of which you want $59 mil- 
lion in 1953 to start, you are also seeking about $3,761,000 for trans- 
mission facilities? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is right, sir; for transmission projects to be 
started in 1953. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What will be the total cost of those transmission 
facilities for these three new steam plants 4 

Mr. Wessenaver. The total cost of the transmission facilities would 
be $5.4 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. As a completed project / 

Mr. Wessenaver. As a completed project. 

Mr. Tuomas. Getting back to the big program of $105 million for 
the 12 projects, for construction money you want $13,648,000 for 1953 
for transmission facilities. What will be the total completion cost 
of those transmission facilities? Will the $13.6 million do the job? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Not quite. It will require about $4.5 million 
more. 














THE QUESTION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY BUILDING AND OPERATING 
STEAM PLANTS 






Mr. Tuomas. Here is the question I have in mind. ‘These are 
not hydroelectric units; they are steam units. No doubt they are 
desirable, useful, and so forth, but cannot private industry in the 
valley build these units and operate them privately much cheaper 
than you can? These have nothing to do with hydroelectric power, 
and in this period of stress and strain why should the taxpayers 
build these units when private enterprise can build and operate them 
much cheaper than you can ?¢ 

Mr. Crapp. Waiving the question of policy of what may or may 
not be desirable, I doubt very much whether they could physically 
build them cheaper than we can and operate them cheaper than we 
can. 

Mr. THomas. Do you know of any governmental agency that can 
operate a business, with 57 days of holidays and days off and so forth , 
a year, as cheap as industry can? You do not mean today that TVA 
can: do you? 

Mr. Craprr. The operation of TVA power facilities and the con- 
structiom costs we have achieved on the whole show up very well with 
the best that private construction has achieved. 

Mr. Tomas. We will grant that with the best, but, of course, the 
best is not good enough, because we do not know of any governmental 
agency that can do a Job as economically and as well as private enter- 
prise, if private enterprise will do the job. 

Mr. Ciapr. One thing the committee will have as a basis for form- 
ing a judgment on this specific question will be the performance of 
the Electric Energy, Inc., organization that is building the steam 
plant at Joppa across the Ohio River from Paducah to supply one- 
half of the power for the Atomic Energy Commission project. We 
are building the Shawnee plant to supply half of the power for that 
project. We will put our cost up against theirs. 

Mr. THomas. And your operating cost ¢ 

Mr. Crave. Our operating cost and our ability to produce power 
at that plant as compared with their ability to produce at their plant. 

Mr. Tuomas. Cannot private industry build and operate these 
plants without the taxpayers doing it ? 

Mr. Ciarp. These plants are much too large for any single industry 
to take on as a source of power for itself. Now, if an industry, say 
the aluminum industry : 
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Mr. Tuomas. Are there not any power people in that area whio 
would undertake this job? 

Mr. Cuarr. There is only one agency in the Tennessee Valley that 
is in the busines of building and operating generating and transmis. 
sion facilities for electric power for distribution to industry, to mu- 
nicipalities, to rural cooperatives, and to Federal agency projects, and 
that is TVA. There is no private generating utility in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

Mr. Tromas. But you have a tie-in with some of the private con- 
cerns that supply you with power and vice versa; have you not? 

Mr. Ciapp. Yes; we have exchange and purchase and sale arrange- 
ments with the utilities neighboring around us on the edge of the 
area we serve. Their outlet for power is in their own service area, 
and their outlet for power in the Tennessee Valley is as a sale or 
transfer to TVA. We are getting quite a bit of power from neigh- 
boring utilities which we transmit over our system into the Atomic 
Energy Commission program, for example, on an emergency basis. 

When it' comes to steam plants of the size of Johnsonville or steam 
plants of the size of Shawnee, Kingston, Colbert, or Widows Creek, 
when fully developed they will each be able to produce a million 
kilowatts of installed capacity. There is no single industry that is 
big enough in the area or equipped to do it. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what I am getting at. In your judgment 
there is no private industry in the area that is able to get in there 
and build those steam plants and, if they are desirable, then TVA 
must do it? 

Mr. Ciapr. I think that is certainly the present picture and is very 
clearly indicated by the history of it and the circumstances of today. 


COMPARISON OF PRODUCTION COSTS WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. THomas. How do your costs of production now on these steain 
plants compare with private industry / 

Mr. Wessenaver. I think they show up to be very comparable. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a good conclusion, but you have not set out 
any of those very vital factors in your justification. I hope in the 
future you will give us that. Your tables are superb. If we just 
put the time on them and figure it out, it is three. But your words 
are very, very meager. What words you do put in there, I must 
confess, you do some job on them. 

Mr. Wessenaver. Let me cite you a figure on it. The estimated 
cost of these facilities, of the projected capacity increments provided 
by the new program, is about $140 a kilowatt. 


FUEL USED IN STEAM PLANTS 


Mr. THomas. What do you use for fuel in these steam plants? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Coal, primarily. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not use water power ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Not for the steam plants. 

Mr. Tuomas. So you have to go into the market and buy coal or 
buy synthetic gas or natural gas just like private industry would do; 
do you not? 

Mr. Wessenaver. The fuel has to be either coal or gas. 
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FURNISHING TRANSMISSION TO TEXAS EASTERN 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice an item for furnishing transmission to the 
Texas Eastern of about $1.4 million. 

Mr. WEssENAUER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. For what is that? 

Mr. Wessenaver. The company is building a gas-transmission 
pipeline through our area to take gas from the Southwest to the 
Northeast, and they are installing pumping stations along the way. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you a customer of theirs? 

Mr. Wessenaver. No. They are a customer of ours, and the esti- 
mate is for transmission facilities to bring power to their pumping 
stations. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not mean to say in their business of selling gas 
that you sell them gas; do you? 

Mr. WessenAvuer. No, sir. We sell them electricity. 


FUEL USED TO PRODUCE ELECTRICITY 


Mr. Tromas. Do you use gas or coal for producing electricity / 
Mr. WesseNAUER. We use coal. 


RELATIVE COST OF GAS AND OIL 


Mr. Tuomas. What about the relative cost between gas and coal? 

Mr. Wessenaver. At the moment they are fairly close together, 
but we have been unable to get approval to buy gas. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by “close together”? Mr. Charles 


Wilson tells me the cheapest fuel for generating electric energy is gas. 
Of course, that depends on where you find the gas and what the 
transportation cost is. 

Mr. Wessenaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have coal right in your own back yard. 

Mr. Wessenaver. Fairly close. 

Mr. THomas. How does it figure; what is the relative cost? 

Mr. WressENAUER. We are now getting coal at Johnsonville af about 
19 cents per million British thermal units. The quotation we had 
on gas, as I remember, was 17.5 cents, to which we had to add some 
cost of transporting that gas to the plant. 

Mr. Kampmerer. We have been hoping to buy it and intended to 
buy it, but the Federal Power Commission turned down a request 
of the gascompany for facilities to sell it to us. 

Mr. Tuomas. It would have been a little cheaper, but the Federal 
Power Commission turned it down.. Why did the Federal Power 
Commission turn it down—because they did not want to grant author- 
ity to give you a spur line? 

Mr. Wessenaver. They refused to give the company the right to sell 
gas to us, believing, I think, the gas should be carried farther north 


= 
for other purposes. 


FUEL COSTS FOR STEAM PLANTS FOR 1953 


Mr. Tuomas. What is your total fuel bill for steam plants for 1953 ? 
Mr. Wessenaver. The fuel bill will be roughly $27 million. 
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Mr. Gore. Translate that into tons. 

Mr. Wessenaver. That would be about 5.5 million tons. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many steam plants do you have under constric- 
tion now? 

Mr. WEssENAUER. Five. 

Mr. Tuomas. And each one of them has multiple units; so that is 
about 12 units. When they are completed, what will be your fuel cost ’ 

Mr. Wessenaver. Of the order of $50 million. 

Mr. THomas. How much will you add for these other six units? 

Mr. Wessenaver. I included those, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, with this entire program completed, 
your fuel bill alone will be $80 million a vear ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. No. I would think between $50 million and $60 
million. 

Mr. Tuomas. And it is now about $30 million a unit ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. No, sir. That was the figure for the fiscal year 
1953 when some of the units now under construction will be in 
operation. 

SALARIES PAID BY TVA 


Mr. Tuomas. I noticed one of the gentlemen over in the Senate from 
Maryland had a statement about your employment. Whether that is 
accurate or not I am unable to say. In the future I hope you will 
break down your employment. You made a feeble effort this year in 
this organization chart showing the grades and salaries. You have 
what is equivalent here to 26 super grades. Of course, your grade 1) 
is $100 or $200 higher than the normal grade 14 under the Classifica- 
tion Act, but your super grades, 12, 13, and 14, correspond to the 
Government super grades of 16, 17, and 18, of which you have some 26. 
The bulk of your employment is around 7, 8, and 9, which is the 
equivalent in the Government services of 5, 6, and 7. How do you 
explain that difference; why are you $1,000 or $1,500, in some instances 
$2,000, higher than the regular civil-service classification? Of course, 
we understand the TVA Act gives you authority to set your own 
salaries, but what is so unique about your operations in the clerical 
field and other fields than the technical fields that justifies your going 
above the regular civil-service classifications to the tune of $1,000 to 
$1,500 per grade? 4 

Mr. Crarp. I think you were citing averages. 

Mr. THomas. I was going by your table. I presume it is the 
average. 

Mr. Crarp. Our average salary— 

Mr. Tuomas. I was not going by averages. Your average would 
include 10,000 or 12,000 per dient “people. I presume those are per diem 
people. But you say your regular employment for 1953 will be in the 
neighborhood of 12,000, whereas your total load is 22,000. So I am 
assuming, even though your justification is entirely silent on those 
points, that you have some 10,000, T guess, of what you call force 
account. 

Mr. Cuarr. That is right. 

Mr. Tromas. I was speaking of your regular employment, of the 
12,000, Of course, when you add your 12,000 to the 10,000 force 
account people, it brings your average pretty well down, but your 
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average for the 12,000 people is considerably higher than for the same 
or similar types of work performed by other governmental agencies. 

Mr. Cuapp. One reason why those averages show up higher in TVA 
is that we have a larger percentage of professional people in the total 
than the typical Government agency does. For example, we have a 
large number of engineers of various kinds. 


































t ! 
FINANCE DIVISION PERSONAL SERVICES 
Mr. Tuomas. You are in the business now of selling power and col- 
(d lecting money for power. ‘Therefore, you must have a tremendous 
bookkeeping and auditing staff. How many people do you have in 
60) the business of bookkeeping and auditing / 
Mr. Ciarr. Our Finance Division as a whole is 360 positions. That 
would include auditing, keeping record accounts, and all the central 
wr ledger and voucher work. 
n Mr. THomas. Whereabouts are the people who make up your pay- 
rolls and that sort of thing ? 
Mr. Ciarr. Most of them would be included in that number. Of 
course, We also have on the projects and in the various divisions’ and 
» operating units clerical people who handle the decentralized voucher 
‘. and payroll auditing. 
1 Mr. Tromas. Those 360 positions in the Division of Finance are 
" $1,593,950. What is the average salary / 
* Mr. Kampmeter. About $4,400. 
0 
‘! OTHER OBJECTS 
. _Mr, THomas. What is the cost of your other objects added to that ¢ 
Nowhere in your justifications do you set out the cost of your other 
: objects. We find in the committe print that you have other objects in 
a the neighborhood of $329 million. The bulk of that is in equipment 
hi and other contractual services and supplies. 
3 Mr. Ciapr. Our coal would be included in that, for example. 
1 _ Mr. Tuomas. You have a travel bill of $2,061,000. If you add the 
: figure for other objects to your approximate figure for your Account- 
P ing Division of $4,400, what will it be—at least 12 to 15 percent more ¢ 
Mr. CLrark. That would be a good approximate figure. 
Mr. Tuomas. It would average in the neighborhood of $4,900 to 
, $5,000 a year, then; would it not? 






REQUESTED DETAILS ON EMPLOYMENT FOR 1954 BUDGET 










| I hope next year your budget will be far more complete in details on 
1 your employment than it is now. 
p Mr. Cuapp. We will be glad to supply whatever tables in what- 





ever form you and the committee wish. We thought we were com- 
plying with what the committee wanted. 








CHEMICAL FACILITIES AND FERTILIZER PROGRAM 


Mr. THomas. What about chemical and fertilizer facilities this 
year? T notice you took in from chemical and fertilizer facilities in 


the neighborhood of $20 million. Is that correct ? 
Mr. Crarr. That is right; in operations. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What do you figure your cost is? This is a non- 
reimbursable item ; is it not? 
_Mr. Crarr. The cost shown there is the cost of operating those fa- 
cilities to produce the materials that come out of dices plants. 


FERTILIZER AND MUNITIONS DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. You say the sale of fertilizer and munition products 
is $20 million. 

Mr. Crarp. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much did it cost vou to produce? 

Mr. Crarp. The table on page 44 shows the total direct cost of 
production and distribution of some $15,124,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What part of your appropriated funds are you ap- 
plying to that $15 million ? 

Mr. Ciarpr. We apply nothing out of our appropriated funds to 
that $15 million. The appropriated funds in this table on page 44 
cover the research on products and processes of $1,284,000; basic 
agronomic research, $219,000; supervision of test-demonstration pro- 
grams, $385,000; cost of fertilizer used in the test-demonstration pro- 
grams, $429,000. 

So the proceeds from the sale of materials out of the chemical plants 
more than cover the cost of producing those materials and actually 
leaves a difference of some $4 million or $5 million. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. What are your plans in the future for the construction 
of either more hydroelectric plants or steam plants? You are going 
to embark in 1953 on a program that is going to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $182 million for construction plus another $10 million or $12 
million for transmission facilities. What are your plans beyond 
1958 either for steam plants or hydroelectric plants with reference 
to the construction of new ones? 

Mr. Crapp. It will be necessary for us in subsequent years to request 
additional funds to be invested in additional steam plants as well as 
in some additional hydro projects. As Mr. Wessenauer pointed out 
a moment ago, the sites available for further hydro development are 
getting fewer and fewer. The rate at which we expand the system 
that is now projected in the 1953 budget will depend upon a lot of 
things. One of the principal factors, of course, will be what happens 
to the big defense loads like the Atomic Energy Commission’s pro- 
gram, the wind-tunnel research center at Tullahoma, and what hap- 
pens with respect to chemicals, aluminum, and all of those things. 


POWER OPERATIONS—RECEIPTS FROM FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Tuomas. How many Government plants are you serving? The 
Arnold Research Center is one. 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is right. We are now serving the Atomic 
Energy Commission at Oak Ridge; we are under contract to supply 
power, one-half of the power, to their project at Paducah; we supply 
power to an Army camp near the Cumberland; we supply power to 
the arsenal reservation. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You have one at Tullahoma? 
Mr. WesseNAveER. That is the wind tunnel. 
Mr. Cuarp. That is the Arnold Center. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many is that—five ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. I believe that is right. There are some other 
developments around Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. Tuomas. On all of those five Government projects that you are 
serving are you reimbursed for the power that you sell them ? 

Mr. Crapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that on a comparable basis to what you sell power 
for to industry and private individuals? 














Mr. WessENAUER. Yes. 
Mr. Tuomas. In other words, you do not lose any money, as far 
; as you know, on what you sell to those Government installations that 
you just mentioned ? 
1 Mr. Wessenaver. We try to put the cost to them on a comparable 





basis to our cost of supplying power. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does that show a profit to you on your books? 

Mr. Wessenaver. The rates are sufficient to provide the kind of 
return we try to earn on our power investment. 

Mr. Tuomas. What amount of money are you receiving from the 
Government in 1952 and 1953 for power? What page of your esti- 
mates shows those five or six installations which you are now serving ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That would be shown in the table on page 32. 
That shows receipts from Federal agencies in 1953 of $38,800,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about 1952? 

Mr. Wessenaver. 1952 would be $26,250,900. 

Mr. Tuomas. I wonder if you will be good enough at this point in 
the record to break that down and show it by installations and dollars 
for each one. 

Mr. WessENAUER. Yes. 



















| | 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year | 
1951 | 1952 









Fiscal year 
1953 












Atomic Energy Commission: 
Oak Ridge___- SE dca oie iat 5 vee dae wh aeeeeacel $7, 450,000 | $25,173,000 | $20, 752, 000 














RONEN ea Wah ns DE ebeilina wanes ndewne deatesasatcn 10, 000 | 371, 000 | 14, 593, 000 

| 7, 460, 000 | 25, 544, 000 | 35, 345, 000 

Arnold engineering development center___________-- sibel 1,000 | 30, 000 | 280, 000 
Other 40255: : SAE EIR EDS VE RCSL Ae 702,000 | 676, 000 | 3, 175, 000 
Welhisss. iis kt Di ee Laue]: 6 ee seen, cee {- «| 30,008, c00 


| 











! Army and Air Force installations such as Fort Campbell, Ky., Huntsville, Ala., Arsenal, and for con- 
struction power at Cumberland River hydro projects, 








TOTAL INCOME FROM POWER OPERATIONS 





Mr. Tuomas. What is the total income for 1953—$115 million from 
| power? 
Mr. Wessenater. That is right, sir. 
Mr. Tuomas. And the Government is paying how much of that 
$115 million, did you say—$38 million. 
Mr. Wessenaver. That is right, sir. 
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PAYMENTS TO UNITED STATES TREASURY 


Mr. THomas. And you are paying into the till, back into the Treas- 
ury, on account of power, how much—$19 million or $14 million / 

Mr. Wessenaver. We are paying into the Treasury in this year, 
1952, the table shows $10 million, $5 million of which is in repayment 
of bonds and $5 million being paid into the Treasury. Actually our 
payments into the Treasury this year have been $7 million instead of 
$5 million; so that we have paid thus far ihis year $12 million. 

Mr. THomas. What about 1953; is that $19 million ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. It is projected at $14 million. 

Mr. Ciapp. We will be paying some nonpower proceeds in, too, 
which I think accounts for the $19 million figure in your mind. 

Mr. Toomas. What are those? You have some four or five reim- 
bursable items. You do not reimburse all those; do you? 

Mr. Ciarp. We get a surplus out of some of our transactions—for 
example, in the sale of lands and other items we are disposing of. 

Mr. THomas. Thank you. That is all. 


VEHICLES 


Mr. Puuuirs. What is the total number of cars you now have / 
Mr. Cuarr. We are now operating a fleet of 705 automobiles that 
‘ould be classed as sedans and we have 125 on order—a total of 830. 
Mr. Putuirs. Not including trucks ? 

Mr. Criappe. Not including trucks. 

Mr. Puturrs. That is passenger cars of one kind and another? 
Mr. Crape. That is right. 

Mr. Puituies. Do you have any station wagons in addition to that 
Mr. Ciapr. We have some closed sedans for serving our power crews 
and engineer field crews and the like. 

Mr. THomas. Where is the automobile table set out? What is the 
total of automobiles—s&30 ? 

Mr. Puiturpes. That is only sedans. Mr. Clapp is giving me the 
figure for what I would call country club cars or crew cars. What 
would that be? 

Mr. Crave. We do not have that figure. 

Mr. Putwirs. In addition to that, do you know how many com- 
mercial cars you have? 

Mr. Ciarr. Well, the classification would be sedans. 

Mr. Puinutps. Sedans are passenger cars, and crew cars are multi- 
ple passenger cars. Then you have commercial cars, like trucks? 

Mr. Crapp. In our classification, when I give you a figure of 705 
automobiles, that means all automobiles devoted to carrying pas- 


\ 


= 


sengers. 
Mr. Putuuips. Including the multiple passenger, or crew cars? 
Mr. Crapp. I think not, sir. 
Mr. Priniirs. Will you put in the record at this point the actual 
figure for those three classifications ? 
Mr. Carr. We will do that. 
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(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Sedans on hand June 30, 1952_-_-.-_-_- 2 TOD 
Sedans on order June 30, 1952__-__-----.--__----_----------- 125 


Total sedans on hand and on order______— 5 5 eee 


Reconnaissance vehicles (for field crews and equipment )_—__—-~_ ES 52 
Trucks on hand and on order June 30, 1952: 
SED WENO eS a ee eas See on 1, 235 
PRS RP aS SOON MES OEY oy CR ENR Peay aS ENS ee a RR 069 
Heavy trucks_....._- A RM GPS ES ae ee tS EOE hee Picks 141 
Line maintenance truc ks_ SPS RES HOW SII ID eae Ts LE eae 29 
Line construction trucks__~_______ Pe Apcddcbabs leli och ; ae ame 93 
——— 2, 067 


Total automotive vehicles on hand and on order June 30, 1952 .. 2,949 


Mr. Puinuirs. Then you are asking for 70 new automobiles in addi- 
tion to the 830. That would make 900 passenger-carrying cars. You 
are also asking for 150 replacements out of the 900, making 220 new 

cars for next year, of which 70 are in addition to your present fleet. 

Mr. Cuarr. That is correct, sir, except that 125 cars of the 830 which 
you mention are on order—not yet received. When these 125 cars are 
delivered an equi al number will be retired, so that the fleet will remain 
at 705. The 70 additional cars we are requesting would make 775. 

Mr. Priiirs. How many are you using in W ashington ? Y 

Mr. Cuarpr. We have none in Washington. 

Mr. Puitiirs. Where are the new 70 cars to be placed ¢ 

Mr. Ciarp. They will be scattered through our various work centers 
in the Tennessee Valley. There will be some added to the available 
fleet at Knoxville, Chattanooga, at Muscle Shoals, and at the con- 
struction projects themselves, and so forth. 

Mr. Puittirs. What would be the approximate age of the cars you 
are turning in for the 150 replacements? 

Mr. CLarr. We find that our most efficient and economical retire- 
ment practice is at about 60,000 eens I believe, which, on the average, 
would mean an age of about 4 yeat 

Mr. Tuomas. How does it come aoe that you have to have 830 
passenger automobiles? How do you allocate them? Say here is a 
CAF-s or 9. Do you give him one? 

Mr. Ciarr. We do not assign them in that way. 

Mr. THomas. How do you assign them ? 

Mr. Ciarr. They are operated out of central fleets or main garages 
in our largest personnel locations, like Knoxville, Chattanooga, Muscle 
Shoals. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many do you have at Knoxville? 

Mr. CLarr. I do not know the number there, but they are maintained 
ina central garage. 

Mr. Tomas. Does anybody know how many automobiles they have 
at Knoxville ? 

Mr. Ciark. It would be on the order of 125, I would estimate. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are your pools located? You have 125 in Knox- 
ville. Where are the others? 

Mr. CLark. We have pools operated in Chattanooga, Wilson Dam, 
Paris, Tenn., and at each of the major construction projects. At each 
of the five steam plants, for example, there would be approximately 
90 cars or so at each plant. 


93850—52—pt. 3———24 
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Mr. Tuomas. Where are the automobiles kept at night ? 

Mr. Criark. The ones that are in the pools are kept at the TVA 
garages. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many do you have that are not in the pools? 

Mr. Crarx. I do not have the figure on that. We would be glad to 
insert it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


TVA passenger cars June 30, 1952 


— 





On hand 


June 30, and on 
us 


order J ine 
30, 1952 





Units operated from base garages: 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Wilson Dam, Ala 
Paris, Tenn 





Subtotal............ sh haiti et alae iaioets tances ices orsiw ae ‘ 


Units operated from construction pools: 
Shawnee steam plant, Kentucky 
Boone Dam, Tennessee 
Johnsonville steam plant, Tennessee 
Kingston steam plant, Tennessee 
Widows Creek steam plant, Tennessee 
Colbert steam plant, Alabama_- ESTE SE oe Gise BET 28: 
Hales Bar and Chickamauga Dam additions, “Tenneeeee. oice ssn she. 








Subtotal 








Field assignments: 

To power operations, construction, and maintenance personnel at Nashville, 
Jackson, Johnson City, Columbia, Memphis, Cleveland, Martin, Cooke-| 
ville, Murfreesboro, Morristown, Mount Pleasant, Copper Hill, Watauga) 
Dam and Watts Bar Dam, Tenn.; Tupelo and West Point, Miss.; Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; Hiwassee Dam, N.C. : Bowli ing Green and Russellville, Ky 

To propery management, operations, and maintenance personnel in 24 major} 
dam and reservoir areas _ -- 

To forestry research, operations, and protection personnel at Norris, Bristol, | 
en Oak Ridge, Tenn.: Asheville, N. C.; and Decatur, Ala 

versonnel engaged in the collection of hy waren data at Norris, Athens, 
TReahethton. Jefferson City, xe City, and Savannah, Tenn ; Bryson | 
City, Murphy, and Way nesville, N ; and Huntsville, Ala 

To land acquisition and sales os ioe at Bristol and South Holston Dam, 
Tenn.; and Sheffield, Ala_- ; S 

To inspectors in industrial areas; and personnel engaged in miscellaneous | 
scattered activities 


Total ent queenetets. 3. oss CU ie ie aks nel 


Total units 





Mr. Tuomas. Would it be one-half, one-third, or one-quarter ? 

Mr. CriarKk. It would be approximately one-third that are not in 
pools. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are they kept at night? Does the man take the 
car home with him? 

Mr. Wessenaver. In the case of some of the operating personnel, 
yes, sir; because they are on call 24 hours a day to go out and service 
the lines and things of that kind; so the best place for the car is where 
the man is. In some places our field personnel use cars to go out to 
the various communities on TVA business. In those cases the cars 
ure kept in garages rented by TVA at one central point. 









to 
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Mr. Tuomas. It adds up to about one-third of your cars are in the 
hands of private individuals, and it is very nice to furnish one-third 
of your employees with private automobiles. That is about what it 
adds up to; is 1t not? 

Mr. Wessenaver. They do not use the cars except on TVA business, 
but they do use then when they are called out on TVA business. 

Mr. Tuomas. This reminds me of the armed services. They do not 
use theirs except for armed services business, but you find chauffeurs 
driving them home every evening, bringing them to work, and maybe 
their wives going downtown doing a little grocery shopping. 

How many chauffeurs do you have? 

Mr. Ciapp.: We ave none. We have garage attendants stationed 
in our central garages who occasionally are called upon for taxi service 
with a TVA car to take TVA people over to the airport or to pick 
them up at the airport where other facilities are not availabie, but 
we do not have any chauffeurs assigned to drive TVA officials about. 
As to the personal use of automobiles, I think this ought to be said 
about the TVA re:ord on that. We have had abuses in times past, 
sure 

Mr. Tuomas. You are bound to with 830 automobiles. 

Mr. Ciarp. You are bound to have abuses. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is human and is understandable. 

Mr. Criare. There are bound to be abuses where you have to rely 
upon individuals to exercise their own judgment as to what consti- 
tutes a strict interpretation of “official business.” But the abuses 
have been mighty few and far between, and one reason they have been 
that way is that operating as we are in a goldfish bowl of our own 
clientele in the Tennessee Valley, with the TVA cars marked as con- 
spicuously as they are, any abuse becomes the occasion for a direct 
report to TVA and correspondence, and we go after them. 

We have a pretty good record on that. 
Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. 


AIRPLANES 


Mr. Puitures. I notice you are asking for a change in language 
which would permit you to buy airplanes. How many planes have 
you in this 1953 budget ? 

Mr. Crarre. We are asking for a provision to buy two airplanes. 
They would actually be replacements. 

Mr. Ciark. On page 27 of the justifications, it is indicated that we 
would purchase one helicopter and one fixed-wing airplane to replace 
two fixed-wing aircraft, and that our total fleet of airplanes for 
transmission line patrol and malaria control work would consist of 
three helicopters and two fixed-wing planes. In addition, TVA oper- 
ates one plane for high-altitude aerial mapping, one for photography 
and reconnaissance with some passenger service, and one plane prin- 
cipally for passenger service for employees on official business. This 
makes a total of eight planes. 

Mr. Putiurrs. Have you two helicopters now ? 

Mr. Crark. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Crapp. As that paragraph explains, Mr. Phillips, we use 
them for transmission line patrol and malaria control, shore-line in- 
spections, and so forth. 
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Mr. Puuurs. I suggest that we put that paragraph of page 27 
in the record. 

Mr. Gore. It is already in the record, but we can insert it again at 
this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The estimate of $119,000 provides $60,000 for replacement of two aircraft, 
including $55,000 for purchase of one helicopter and $5,000 for one fixed-wing 
airplane. Helicopters generally are more efficient and safer than fixed-wing 
craft for the low-altitude type of flying required for much of TVA’s work, but 
there are needs which can best be met by fixed-wing craft. After acquisition of 
the aircraft provided for in the 1953 budget, the air fleet for transmission line 
patrol, emergency transmission line inspection, malaria control spraying, veg- 
etal growth spraying, and reconnaissance will consist of three helicopters and 
two fixed-wing craft. The remaining $59,000 of the 1953 estimate for miscel- 
laneous equipment covers a number of minor items of shop and service equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Wessenaver. Might I take a moment on the helicopters? 

On the power line patrol work, we find that the cost of patrolling 
is approximately half of what the cost was formerly with foot patrols. 
That is one way we have brought about economies in our operations. 


CHEMICAL TREATMENT IN RIGHT-OF-WAY CLEARING 


Another item we are going into is more extensive use of chemical 

satment in our right-of-way clearing. With the amount of rain- 
fall in our region, and the very rapid growth of vegetation, we have 
found that our former method of clearing rights-of-way and keeping 
them cleared with hand cutting was vetting quite expensive. 

While the initial chemical treatment is more expensive than the 
cutting, it results in getting not only the parts of the plant which are 
above ground, but the roots as well, so you do not have as much re- 
erowth, About 85 percent of the plants are killed on the first treat- 
ment. It requires only a minor treatment later to get the best results. 

As a result of this there will be a substantial saving in the clearing 
along the transmission lines in the future. 

Mr. Pripuirs. How can you limit it to your right-of-way? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is a technique, of course, that has to be 
worked out. It means taking the sprayers out along the right-of-way, 
spraying close to the trees themselves. We have to watch wind con- 
ditions so that the chemicals do not blow out onto the adjacent land. 
We have had a few cases of damage where the men have not been 
careful. It has gotten onto cotton, for example, which is very sus- 
ceptible to being killed by these chemicals that are used for clearing. 


NET INCOME FROM POWER OPERATIONS 


Mr. Gore. On page 32, Mr. Clapp, will you read into the record 
specifically the net income from power operations as actually realized 
in 1951; your estimate for 1952, together with any changes which 
may have occurred since the printing of the record; and your estimate 
for 1953. 

Mr. Crapr. The actual net income from power operations in 1951, 
Mr. Chairman, is $25,853,111. That, as the table shows, is after all 
production expense, a fair allocation of administrative and general 
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v-pense, a good, conservative policy on depreciation, and payments 
to the States and counties in lieu of taxes. 

In 1952, the current fiscal year, we estimate a net income from power 
operation of $26,148,000. Our experience to date indicates that that 
isa pretty good estimate for the year. 

For 19% 53 we estimate a net income from power of $30,522,000. 





INTEREST RETURN ON INVESTMENT 




























Mr. Gore. What interest return would that represent on investment 
were it computed or ¢ alculated as if it were a private concern 4 

Mr. Ciarr. The actual net income, Mr. Gore, for 1951 fiscal year, 
which closed last June, would represent about a 5.4 percent return on 
the power investment. The estimate for the current year is somewhat 
lower than that. It would be around 414 percent on the average 
investment for the year. The $30,500,000 estimated income for 1953 
will be in the range of 4 percent. 


OPERATING COSTS 





AUTOMOBILE 































Mr. Gore. I have one question on automobiles. Of course, with 
this vast amount of transmission lines and the construction program 
and the supervision transportation is necessary. Could you hire 
automobiles cheaper than you can own them / 

Mr. Ciarrv. No, Mr. Gore; we cannot. It costs us better than 8 
cents a mile to rent an automobile, whereas our own costs for oper- 
ating our fleet, including depreciation and all overhead, are about 
between 5 and 6 cents a mile. Even if you were to include the cost 
of the money—that is, an interest factor m there—we can still operate 
those automobiles we own for at least 2 or 214 cents a mile cheaper 
than we can rent them. 





OBSERVATION OF TVA 





Mr. Gore. I will not expect the TVA to make any response to the 
statement I am about to make. I have endeavored to keep the TVA 
out of politics. It must stay out of politics, and the people of the 

valley should see to it that politicians do not gain control of TVA. 

Once TVA is staffed with political hacks instead of engineers and 
qualified administrative personnel, we will have high power rates, 
poor service, and the prospect of retarded economic development, 
electricity now being the lifeblood of modern industry. 

I do want to say for the record, though, that one of the real joys of 
my service in Congress has been the duty during each of the last 9 
years, and now this year, to pilot through the Congress the TVA 
appropriation bill. The agency has grown. I have watched and 
cherished its development, feeling that it was vital to the well-being 
of the people whom I have had the honor to represent. The future 
appears to be bright. 

Unless you have a supplemental budget, this will represent the last 
House hearing on the TVA budget I will conduct. 

The committee is adjourned. 
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Monpay, Frepsrvuary 18, 1952. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


JESS LARSON, ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL SERVICES 

RUSSELL FORBES, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

MAX MEDLEY, COMPTROLLER 

WILLIAM C. CLEARY, DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT 

MAXWELL H. ELLIOTT, GENERAL COUNSEL 

D. E. A. CAMERON, DIRECTOR, BUDGET DIVISION 

W. P. TURPIN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUDGET DIVISION 

W. E. REYNOLDS, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

H. G. HUNTER, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

R. 0. JENNINGS, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

Cc. D. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 

J. L. NAGLE, DIRECTOR, REAL PROPERTY ACQUISITION AND 
UTILIZATION 

T. L. PEYTON, CHIEF, REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 

W. A. SCHMIDT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUILDINGS MANAGEMENT 

J. E. STRAWSER, BUDGET REPRESENTATIVE 

CLIFTON E. MACK, COMMISSIONER OF FEDERAL SUPPLY 

J. W. FLATLEY, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

PAUL KING, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

G. A. MOE, DIRECTOR, SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 

S. A. SNYDER, DIRECTOR, PURCHASE AND STORES . 

R. G. WINKLER, DIRECTOR, PERSONAL PROPERTY UTILIZATION 
AND DISPOSAL 

W. S. MacLEOD, DIRECTOR, STANDARDS 

W. E. HAYGHE, DIRECTOR, TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 

P. C. JUMONVILLE, BUDGET REPRESENTATIVE 

WAYNE C. GROVER, ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED STATES 

R. H. BAHMER, ASSISTANT ARCHIVIST 

H. E. ANGEL, DIRECTOR, RECORDS MANAGEMENT 

T. R. SCHALLENBERG, DIRECTOR, ARCHIVAL MANAGEMENT 

E. 0. ALLDREDGE, CHIEF, RECORDS CENTERS 

WALTER ROBERTSON, JR., BUDGET REPRESENTATIVE 

A. J. WALSH, COMMISSIONER OF EMERGENCY PROCUREMENT 

T. V. WILDER, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

J. E. SALISBURG, DIRECTOR, STORAGE AND TRANSPORTATION 

H. C. MAULL, JR., DIRECTOR, PURCHASING 

O. W. TECKEMEYER, CHIEF, INSPECTIONS 

A. J. DOYLE, BUDGET REPRESENTATIVE 

J. C. HOUSTON, JR., VICE CHAIRMAN, STOCKPILE PROGRAMING, 
MUNITIONS BOARD 


CARL ROLLE, ASSISTANT VICE CHAIRMAN, STOCKPILE PROGRAM- 
ING, MUNITIONS BOARD 
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OrrerAaTING ExpENsES 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
' 





Appropriation or estimate. - - --..- i re tao ae uvebenaiaeed $78, 500,000 | $107, 350,000 | $128, 000, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Department of State,’’ pursuant ror 
; 2, 400 
Post Office Department, pursuant ‘to 64 Stat. 1270, ““Con- 
tributions to postal revenue”’ 14, 478, 824 | 
“Salaries and expenses, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service,’’ pursuant to 64 Stat. 1270__--- 51, 800 
“Salaries and expenses, Veterans’ Administration,’ ’ pur- | | 
suant to 64 Stat. 1270.....-_- 880, 065 
Department of Agriculture, pursuant to 64 Stat. 127¢ } 
“Salaries and expenses, Forest Service,’ Oe 
forest protection and mainten: ance 
“Salaries and expenses, Forest Service,’’ forest and 
range management investigations. ___- 
“Forest development roads and trails’ 
“Flood control’’. __- 
“Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service” 
“Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service,’ 





“Salaries and expenses, Furmers® Home Administration” 
ae and administrative expenses, Federal | 
Crop Insurance Corporation”’____- | 
Treasury Department, pursuant to 64 Stat. 1270: i 
“Salaries, Office of Administrativ e Services” | 89, 500 | 
“Miscellaneous expenses’’__._ _- H 15, 500 |. 
“Salaries and expenses, guard force, T reasury De part- | | 
ment buildings’’___ 28, 759 | 
“Strategic and critical materials, General Services Admin- | 
istration,’’ pursuant to 64 Stat. 1056 and 65 Stat. 58 -| 14, 000, 000 | 
“Salaries an expenses, Veterans’ aeaninaniiedl pur- | | 
suant to 41 U. 8. C. 217 
“Se rvice-w ide oper: ations, Navy,’ aon | 
217. a 
“Maintenance and operations, Army,” pursu: ant ‘to 41 
U; 8.0. Meo. -| 
Transferred to “‘E xpenses ‘of defense production, Executive 
Otlice of the President,’’ pursuant to Public LAW 48.0553 - 300, ( 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate scduidds oes 107, 841, 489 
Balance transferred (pursuant to 64 Stat. 1270) from Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: | 
“Administrative expenses, sec. 392, anes Adjust- | 
ment Act of 1938” 
“Loeal administration, sec. 388, Agricult: ire “Adjustme nt 
Act of 1938” , it alg 
opose od supple mental due to pay increases nF | 5, 759, 000 |_. 
mbursements from other accounts. -------- A __-| 45, 034, 640 47, 097, 444 40, 465, 600 
Total available for obligation cutie actos wowao-| 152, 982, 913 3 172, 773, 168, "465, 600 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings....._-. taleiodad —315, 233 Bs 


c Obligations incurred | 152, 567, 680 | 2, 773, 389 168, 465, 600 
ymparative transfer to ‘“Expenses, general supply fund’’_ -_- —2, 826, 534 





Total obligations phen 149, 741, 146 72, 773, 389 | 168, 465, 600 
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Obligations by activities 






Des¢ription 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimuat 


Direct oMligations 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 


Buildings management: 














i . 
(a) Operations ; Paneer j : | $66,119,839 | $69,877,500 | 
(b) Rents eibints ; ee 7, 518, 370 26, 087, 000 
2. National industrial reserve_- a 18, 968, 111 14, 366, 800 | 
3. Real property acquisition and utilization. : | 1,112, 5388 | 1, 585, 000 | 
4. Surplus property management and disposal 834, 345 | 627, 000 | 
FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE } 
' j 
7. Supply management CA, Rae Oe : 113,997 | 132, 100 | 
8. Purchasing ; 470, 287 596, 600 | 
9%. Personal property utilization and one oS 285, 168 | 522, 700 
10. Commodity specifications | 438, 320 | 493, 400 
11. Commodity cataloging.............-...--- e3 : 579, 900 994, 300 | 
12. Commodity inspection FS : d 112, 499 | 183, 600 | 
13. Traffie management 3 : 185, 952 | 342, 900 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS SERVICE 
14. Records management ‘ 193, 541 | 380, 000 | 400, 000 
15. Records centers 5 1, 058, 149 | 2, 200, 545 | 3, 576, 000 
16. Microfilming a 3 54,175 | 55, 000 | 55, 000 
17. National Archives : 1, 245, 980 | 1, 410, 000 1, 410, 000 
18. Federal Register - ‘ 217,610 | 230, 000 | 233, 000 
19. Roosevelt Library ; shite | 68, 307 | 68, 200 | 77, 000 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND STAFF OPERATIONS } 
| | 
20. Executive direction panet ag : ‘< 453, 570 | 485, 200 | . 
21. Financial management__. er : 2, 164, 264 | 2, 463, 500 | f Ee 
22. Administrative management. -- is 1, 608, 406 1, 608, 500 | 1, 677, 000 : 
23. Legal . Pome” we rare ‘ 419, 952 | 405, 300 | 449, 000 
24. Information 39, 360 | 40, 500 | 45, 000 
25. Compliance ‘5.3 Eieniea aa : : é : 85, 736 136, 700 | 138, 000 
26. Contract settlement ' i 48, 240 | 54, 300 52, 500 
— \- - - =} — 
Total direct obligations. _._..___- 104, 706, 506 | 125,675,945 | 128, 000, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | | ia 
Accounts H } 
PUBLIC BUILDING SERVICE | 
1. Buildings management : 44, 536, 704 | 46, 500, 000 | 40, 000, 000 ‘a 
3. Real property acquisition and utilization. 95, 690 60, 000 | 33, 600 4 
FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE | a 
11. Commodity cataloging. ______--- Tare a 3, 000 8, 244 a 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS SERVICE a 
14. Records management yet j 2, 446 14, 000 | 10, 000 
17. National Archives : meee se Pet See 17, 800 35, 000 | 35, 000 Ne 
Ik. Federal Register hss deta a ; 1, 200 | be 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND STAFF OPERATIONS 
| | 
21. Financial management . Sih y ae ee 5 149, 600 | 190, 000 | 147, 000 
22, Administrative management : Anew eien wha eet 229, 400 | 289, 000 | 240), 00K) 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 4 
other accounts. ________.---- pn te Wehner ae eS eee | 45, 034, 640 | 47, 097, 444 | 40, 465, 600 4 
Total obligations : : ; : Bess ee + ~— 1 149, 741, 146 | ‘ 172, 773, 389 | 168, 465, 600 
! 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1951 actual 





Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
* Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 

Crafts, protective and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 

Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions : . 68, 946, 5 
Part-time and temporary positions 1, 219, 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base : 
Payment above basic rates__ 2, 565, : 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct obligations 


(i Personal services 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services. 

05 Rents and utility services 

6 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services j 
Services performed by other a: 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment_. 

10 Lands and structures 

ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 104, 706, 5 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


(1 Personal services 

02. Travel 

03 Transportation of thing: 

14 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 

” Equipment : 

15 ‘Taxes and assessments 8, O07 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
otner accounts 45, 034, 640 


Total obligations 149, 741, 146 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years 
Obligations incurred during the year 52, 567, 680 


163, 067, 765 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations. __- | 45, 034, 640 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 355, « 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Obligated blance carried to certified claims account 
Total expenditures_. 
Expenditures'are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorization. _ “Tats 91, 415, 808 
Out of prior authorizations &, 261, 971 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay incre ases_ ; , 





1952 estimate 


1, 331, 226 
300, 362 
2, 687, 485 


82, 497, 837 


150, 000 


5, 000 
88, 922 


1952 estimate 
$18, 355, 342 
172, 773, 389 
191, 128, 731 
47, 097, 444 
13, 193, 177 

1, 700, 000 


238, 110 
128, 900, 000 
109, 388, 000 


14, G00, 000 
5, 512, 000 


1953 estimate 


25, Y36 


25 


519 
249 


7, 966 


2, 740, 


84H, 855, 


72, 453, 


500, 


281, 


490, 


41, 918, 


"R61, 
150. 


O50 


S89 


634 
=OR 
7oa0) 
165 


O87 


O67 
OOO 


O00 


7, 130 


128, 000, 


40, 465, 


168, 465, 


O00 


oO 


600 


1953 estimate 


$13, 195, 


168, 465, 


5, 500, 
=e 
, dO, 


247, 


177 


600 


O00 
000 
O00 
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Emercency Orrrating Expenses 


Amounts available for obligation 





























1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimar 
Appropriation or estimate i $15, 000, 000 $40, 750, 000 $27,845,000 , 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency,” pursuant to 16 F. R. 8791. ..........|.------.------ —115, 000 |_._._- 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate --________- a et 15, 000, 000 40, 635, 000 27, 845, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings... .._.........._---~- i cs ee ven 
PUI I i, 14, 711, 407 40, 635, 000 27, 845, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Expenses of defense production, 
Executive Office of the President’’_ _- Bh OGR OOe fos sce ss... 
a e transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Agency”. _..............-...---- od eee ee —50, 000 |_...---- 
OR OU cn. 5 hn cee é 20, 674,231 | 40, 585, 000 27, 845, 000 
| 





Obligations by activities 


j 
| 
| 





























Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
1. Buildings management : dy clk ae abate eticaruaialne $19, 958, 823 $39, 327, 790 $27, 359, 000 
2. Space acquisition and PRMD 86, 089 162, 800 125, 000 
3. Expediting construction PEER EN 400, 000 j--__-- POSTS] WSR eeeae 
4. Claimant agency functions._._._....______-- ace 8, 192 123, 000 j.-..--. 
5. Federal Register functions. -_--_____--. “ve 8, 076 194,166} i-2 .<..- : 
5. Microfilming (vital records) _- 3 ‘ 364, Pete a Gun 
7. Staff operations. __. ‘ 120, 341 483, 225 361, 000 fs 
8. Defense production coordination _. OR 790 1 eich eewis ‘ Be 
Total obligations... ...__..--- 20,674,231 | 40,585,000 | 27,845, 000 q 
} { | aa 
Obligations by objects 4 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate § 
Total number of permanent positions. - __- 191 192 114 q 
Average number of all employees... _..........-.--..- 59 184 114 3 
Average salaries and grades: ; : é 
General schedule grades: 
te et ROR ES at, Seep ems $3, 923 $4, 276 $3, 969 . 
IRS, C8 SES SF a ER a ie ets tee ee a GS-6.3 GS-6.3 GS-58 E: 
Ungraded positions: Average salary---- ae $10, 250 BASS SAY aS, (ei eae q 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions.____.__- lgipiwlasbcdevwes $242, 378 $771, 290 $450, 910 + 
Part-time and temporary positions. Lita oai alk agieta sania 11,018 ixannes 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. _____- ee 3,117 1, 73¢ 
Payment above basic rates._...........-...-.-..-- OTe fe incase 0 i 
ORE ONIN GENUINE iia ics ca ceciwneivecueicoce 259, 420 774, 407 452, 646 
02 Travel OR ATI 31, 644 42, 950 32, 400 
03 Transportation SS REELED ES 1, 341 7, 000 ee 
C6 | XG NG i ins hei newcnnecwedademicuon 5, 809 ), 425 14, 450 
OS Bente aan Witey rien. sr sees. 4, 892, 585 20, 561, 550 18, 458, 000 
06 Printing and INN i drain tie pacecusecatedcccaise 5, 856 0, 324 2, 565 
07 Other contractual services... -_....--.--..5-.--2.2.-2.n- 15, 168, 842 18, 747, 715 8, 879, 000 
Services performed by other agencies sedis scar hed ais rae Z 255, 000 |.....---- 
ee ee oe eee “1, 651 95, 140 4,5 
OO! IN ho ach ere ic cw nanmannacdne 6, 559 RU OOe Taccedus 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_......................- OO; OO fF... .6.. ee E 
ee | Se: Eee eae eee eee 524 1, 139 1,139 
Total obligations. ...__.___- es teke cae akan Salesian sae 20, 674, 231 40, 585, 000 27, 845, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 





| 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


1951 actual 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year... ...-.. 
Obligations incurred during the year__...... 


$7, 902, 183 | 
40, 635, 000 | 





14, 711, 407 


Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year % 902, 183 | 


6, 6, 800, 2 224 | 


Total expenditures_............- 


47, 835, ‘000 0 | 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations MR EA pete cont 6, 809, 224 
eae II 5 hoe ek en ee ww evan osalueeessesson --| 





40, 635, 000 


7, 200, 000 


$702, 183 
27, 845, 000 


48, 537, 183 | 


28, 547, 183 
2, 847, 183 


2, 700, , 000 
24, 997, 817 
702, 183 


RENOVATION AND IMPROVEMENT, FEepERAL BurtLpines Oursipe Districr 


oF COLUMBIA 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 





cathe — 





$10, 000, 000 


Appropriation or estimate _____..__- . RNS | 
ae ate 978, 725 


Prior-year balance available - 
| 10, 973, 725 
—391, 093 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 


$4, 500, 000 
391, 093 


4, 891, 093 





Obligations incurred 10, 582, 632 








Obligations by activities 


Renovation of buildings and equipment: 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average Salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 

Average salary... 
Average grade... - 

‘| Personal services: 
Permanent positions. _-. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _- 
Payment above basic rates 


343, 812 | 


$10, 


1952 estimate 


299, 800 





Total personal services ___._.-. 
Travel... ._- iewa 

Tr ansportation of things. 

4 Communication services... -- 


02 


03 


56, 912 | 
1, 337 | 
1, 776 | 


58, 688 
8, 902, 274 


06 Printing and reproduction. 
07 Other contractual services. --- - 
Performed by “C onstruction®serv ‘ices, “public build- 

ings, General Services Administration”’ . _- sg 
Supplies and materials_............_-- amy 
Equipment pidsatecs 
Lands and structures __- 
Taxes and assessments._. 


441, 506 | 
08 
OY 
10 


Obligations incurred _............-- 10, 582, 632 | 


40,000 | 


1, 000 


1, 200 | 


28, 000 
4, 023, 893 


196, 000 


1, 200 
300, 000 


4, 891, 093 | 


1953 estimate 


5, 500, 000 


582, 632 
4, 891, 093 
5, 500, 000 


1953 estimate 


$5, 488 
GS-8.4 
$296, 360 
1, 140 
300 

297, 800 
50, 000 
1, 000 

1, 500 
35, 000 

, 499, 200 


239, 000 
1, 500 
375, 000 


;, 500, 000 
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ii 


Sige ae 


vi 


Analysis of expenditures 





| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





j } 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year | $7,899,609 | $6, 696, 894 | $1, 587, O87 


Obligations incurred during the year | 10, 582, 632 | 4, 891, 093 | §, 500, 000 

18, 482,241 | 11, 587, 987 | 7, 087, 987 

Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year | 6, 696, 894 | 1, 587, 987 | 1, 787, 987 

Total expenditures. __- : z | 11,785,347 | 10, 000, 000 | 5, 300, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows | 

Out of current authorizations \ L1. 785. 347 f 2,912,013 | 3, 712, 018 

Out of prior authorizations ae AY TOR ORE 1, 587, 987 


Reparr, PRESERVATION, AND Eyurement, Ovursipe tHe Distrricr or 
CoLUMBIA 


Amounts available for obligation 











1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 
| 
Appropriation or estimate ' $10,000, 000 | $9, 000, 000 | $10, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts | 45, 993 50, 000 50, 000 
Total available for obligation | 10, 045, 993 | 9, 050, 000 10, 050, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —118, 045 
Obligations incurred | 9, 927, 948 | 9, 050, 000 | 10, 050, 000 
| 
1 U 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
1. Repairs to buildings and equipment } $9, 881, 955 $9, 000,000 | $10, 000, 000 : 
Obligations Payable Out of Peimbursements From Other Accounts | | | ; 
1. Repairs to buildings and equipment 45, 993 50, 000 | 50, 000 
Obligations incurred 9, 927, 948 9, 050, 000 10, 0650, 000 3 
e 5 
a 
x 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective, 
Average salary 
Average grade 


and custodial grades 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Tota] personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Performed by ‘‘Construction services, 
ings, General Services Administration 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


public 


” 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
-lecounts 


Personal services 
Supplies and materials 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts a 


Obligations incurred _- 


build- 


1951 actual 


$4, 849 | 
GS-8.0 | 


$: 


$1, 798, 941 


8, O81 


1, 807, 922 


1, 789, 525 
81, 485 | 
15, 512 | 


6, 068, 835 


140, 


9, 881, 955 


§, 397 


7, 596 


} 9, 927, 


ane wei expenditures 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. ___- 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account _ 
Total expenditures____-.-...---- 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -- 
Out of prior authorizations 


1951 actual 


$3, 210. 166 
18, 525 

9, 927, 948 | 
13, 156, 639 
45, 993 

4, 101, 067 
30, 902 


8, 978, 677 


6, 094, 721 | 
2, 883, 956 | 


553 | 
1, 046, 664 | 

661, 318 | 
968 | 


45, 993 | 


“948 a 


| 1952 estimate | 


$3, ry 


$5, 309 | 
GS-8.0 | 


1, 817, 100 } 
100, 000 | 
15, 000 | 


18, 000 | 


3, 000 
5, 404, 900 
136, 000 


950, 000 
500, 000 


9, 000, 000 


55, 000 | 


1, 000 | 


21, 900 | 


9, 0! 50, 000 


1952 estimate 


$4, 101, 067 


| 
| 
¥ 


9, 050, 000 


& 13, ‘151, 067 


50, 090 
| 3, 301, 067 
| 


| 
| 9, 800, 0 0 


28, 100 | 


50, 000 | 


1953 estimate 


$3, 
CPC-6. 


$1, 823, 297 
6, 000 


36, 400 


, 814, 500 
100, 000 
15, 000 

18, 000 

3, 000 

55, 000 

6, 141, 500 


152, 000 
1, 000, 000 
700, 000 
1, 000 


10, 000, 000 


21, 900 
28, 100 


50, 000 


10, 0: 50, ‘000 


1953 estimat 


$3, 301, 067 


10, 059, 000 


13, 35! 067 


50, 000 
4, 101, 067 


9, 200, 000 





5, 698, 933 
4, 101, 067 





5, 898, 933 
3, 301, 067 
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Rerunps Unper Reneeorration Act 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate 
i 








Appropriation or estimate ___.___- $7, 400, 000 $8, 500, 000 


1953 estimate 


$9, 300, 000 




















Reimbursements from Reconstruction Finance Corporation : GPT  a a 
Total available for obligation..___. ‘Ean ie 7,854,229 | 8, 500, 000 9, 300, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings......._..._._____- wh BOO fescue ore = eel 4 
TRS Ra ELE Eo: eee ee eS | 7, 852, 869 8, 500, 000 9 300, 000 ; 





Obligations by activities 



























































Fs ] | 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| | | 
pain Ss eceapclaSicatoncaipit i ee 
| | : 
h. Seetne DAMN ioe ase ee ea | $7,378,107 | 7, 431, 450 | $8, 762, 600 a 
2. Refund payments. -.-...........- seeppheicaaawdarwousel 474,762 | 1, 068, 550 537, 400 a 
Ontgneaas Ramee PS | 7,852,869 | 8, 500, 000 | | 9 300, 000 
Si i a os bs Speen 
Obligations by sere 
‘ tie Mok sa a Me, | 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_..._...................| $7, = = 5 | $8, 420, 000 $9, 250, 000 
ae al RR eet 2 Sage a Ae tacoma lees tie a 74 | 80, 000 50, 000 
OR IG iis ci is Sa 5 nd, ee 7, 852, 869 a 8, 500, 000 9, 300, 000 F 
Analysis of expenditures 
ee eI ™ —___— Bu 
1951 actual | Sea 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year_- $1, 200, 000 $1, 383, 906 
Obligations incurred during the year 7, 852, 869 8, 500, 000 49, 300, 000 
9, 052, 869 9, 883, 906 9, 300, 000 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations. 404, 2) 4. ...... 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. Li B, Cee TesesC eek 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_- EC Ae Tere ee 
$$ |§ | 
Total expenditures___.___._______. 7, 214,732 | 9, 883, 906 | 9, 300, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: Se os 
Out of current authorizations__--. SaRshon 6, 014, 734 8, 500, 000 9, 300, 000 
Out of prior authorizations...................... 1, 199, 998 1, 383, 906 |... ; 
! 











ExpENsEs, GENERAL Surety Funp 


Amounts available for obligation 


| j 
| 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





| 1951 actual 








$19, 613, 000 


SR RN i ra oe wEtKstacctoetde | $15, 075, 000 
186, 61 214, 450 


Reimbursements from other accounts... ......................|....-..--.---- 





Total available for obligation. ....................--- 


| 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..._.__.....-___....___|_-...-...__. | 
} 


15, 261, 619 19, 827, 450 
—1, 077, 106 |_. 





Obligations incurred__.__.-_...__- eee ii | 14,184, 513 Ps 19, ‘827, 4) 
Comparative transfer of indirect operating expenses from | | | 
“Operating expenses, General Services Administration” a OE eer re eae 
Cc omparative transfer of direct operating expenses paid from | | | 
“General supply fund, General Services Administration” | SOR COP too wcu a cccccabu bw aamien & 
EERE? ones? ah DRI ae eects ocean See 
ete SIN Ss 4, 184, 513 | 19, 827, 450 


8, 034, 942 | 











}, 000 


) 000 


600 


400 


O00 


ite 
O00 
O01) 


DOU 


10) 


(i) 


W) 





2. Stores operations.__. 
4, Commodity inspection....._........_-- 


Average salaries and grades: 











01 
02 Travel. 


OS 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 





Direct Obligations 
. Purchasing - 
. Stores operations..-......-......... 


Equipment management and maintenance. _- 

1: Commodity inspection... ______- the 

5. Space and related costs. ___- se 
6. Staff operations. .-......-........ 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursement From Other Accounts 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts _ 


"Tr ae 


| 
| 


1951 actual 


| | 
1952 estimate 1953 estimate 





$1, 486, 135 
3, 578, 465 
27, 829 

25 L 167 
800, 948 
1,714, 313 


7, 858, 857 








151, 933 
24, 152 


176, 085 


8 034, 942. 


| 
} 


$2, 275, 881 


5, 554, 031 | 
65, O87 | 
574, 601 | 

2, 742, 224 | 

2, 786, 070 | 


158, 756 | 








See eTens by — 





Object classification 


| 


1951 actual 


33, 997, 804 as 


4, 184, 513 3 | 


| 1952 estimate 









| $3, 356, 100 
| 7, 351, 685 
66, 200 
795, 650 

4, 848, 715 
| 3 194, 650 
19, 613, 000 






175, 193 
39, 257 





9 | 214, 450 


29, 827, 450 








1953 estimate 





Summary of Personal Services 


General schedule grades: 


Ps OB is eS 


Other contractual services. __...____- 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Supplies and materials.._....................- 
15 "Tee eee ON ay 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
I es a ee ee ee area 





CERNE SENS EMR 6 Sa can 


03 Transportation of things._.......___- ‘ 
04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction. _-_- 


Total number of permanent positions. __.._._._.___- Sa oe ae | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


2, 444 
39 


3, = 









































Er ctiiiee) kot duced tice hav cawacsidganns abi $3, 566 $4, 127 $4, 002 
MEIC ious CS Sot etaie o.oo e eke owbecuue GS-5.0 GS-5.0 GS-5.0 
Crafts, protective and custodial grades: 
RUN Scoot ocelot a abe wnengink bow $2, 444 $2, 858 $2, 805 
mee 8 OS a i oe oe Gaia CPC-3.1 CPC-3.0 CPC-3.1 
Ungraded positions: Average salary_..............-....-.. $2,911 $2, 975 $3, 000 
Personal service obligations: 
SS cs kw a nuseadcamevsccnnteondos $5, 327, 901 $9, 194, 376 $12, 017, 646 
Part-time and temporary positions...................._--- 97, 568 81, 633 96, 065 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ____- iia haba ce alana pds ataeaktans 36, 859 47, 839 
Payment above basic rates...............--......--.--.-.- 212, 326 6, 988 44, O88 
Total personal service obligations. _._..............-..- 5, 637, 795 9, 319, 856 12, 205, 638 
Direct Obligations 
ce EN ENED Eat ten er ee aa PRE Se 5, 500, 694 9, 174, 001 12, 038, 944 
PR” ee eA, og Pk ui sd nsdn emake nccconawe 59, 227 151, 278 178, 665 
i as Re le ee 72, 965 54, 025 75, 059 
OS: Cesena MOP WHONR se cee 124, 267 162, 368 209, 497 
05 Rents and utility services_.................-......--.-.--- 443, 792 2, 140, 361 4, 377, 579 
06 Printing amd reproduction..............................-. 212, 464 230, 785 382, 953 
07 Otter comtractual services... 22.2.2. 961, 051 1, 699, 342 1, 850, 052 
Mie ES “Ene ee a ee 437, 212 374, 071 477, 201 
00 RN 526) ete ac cas aececoss Preseason agate on) 41, 134 SECS EN! Sarr rerneee 
55: Eee IN oa Fo a es 6, 051 11, 663 23, 050 





7, 858, 857 


13, 997, 894 














137, 101 
613 

1, 698 

7, 149 
14, 407 
561 

7, 935 
6, 443 
178 





145, 855 
3, 440 
1, 800 
3, 765 

16, 920 
160 

7, 959 
6, 680 
40 


























176, 085 186, 619 | 214, 450 
8,034,942} 14,184,513 | 19, 827, 450 
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Anaigete of copendifunes 





| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimay 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year. : ; atte $1, 428, 204 


| 
Obligations incurred during the year : Oo ee a ae $14, 184, 513. if 19, 827, 45 
Denrpes | 14,184,513 | 21, 256, 345 

Deduct: | | 
Reimbursable obligations. __ _- pur, Sey ae es | 186, 619 | 214, 45 
Unliquidated obligations, end of yes r__. ‘ (SEAS hits =. 1, 428, 894 | , 323, 84 
Total expenditures__.___.......- a Fe | 12, 569, 00, | 18, 718, 00 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: j | e 
Out of current authorizations. _- : bocuncwcs} Sa eee | 17, 339. 10¢ 
Out of prior authorizations_.._.._._.__. Ee eae ee ee en eo eT 3, — 84 


STRATEGIC AND CriricAL MATERIALS 


Amounts available for obligation 








1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate__......___- Sahaieoe .| $3, 038, 548, 370 $790, 216, 500 | $225, 000, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Operating expenses, General Services | | | 
- renin pursuant to 64 Stat. 1056 and 65 | 
RO is si cleans ep te a a naw ada —14, 000, 000 | 12, 000; 000 }..........+- 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. .__.._.-_.____} 3, 024, 548, 370 778, 216, 500 | 225, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization. é ck adauat x — 240,000,000 | —200, 000, 000 —70, 000, 000 
Contract authorization________- SieitEe ssp cnsccces chat ty OUNe Ned cancbbewewa ies ODER A 
Prior year balance available: 
A ppropri: ation B Pee Si arte ee tens $2, 177,952 | 997, 331,073 } 740, 000, 000 
Contract authorization ___ ih eean 16, 074,405 |____- } 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources... __-_- at 69, 232, 031 | 55, 250, 000 | "192, 350, 000 
PEARLS Tetras ae ta SORES 
Total available for obligation - ---.._.....-.-...--- 3, 077. 032, 758 | 1, 630, 797, 57% t A; 087, 350, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year (appropriation) __ i, 331, 073 | —740, 000, 000 |- 


| 
| 


Obligations incurred... _...........-___-- uwsnccnl mere aes ees | "890, 797, 573 ig 1, 087, 350, 000 





NOTE.— Sate from non-Federal sources above are from sale of perishable materials under the 
rotation program (50 U.S. C. 98). 


Obligations by activities 





1 
Description 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
| | 
5: mene ee wateriale os ee. hs. eee _..-| $2,054, 225, 654 $834, 261, 101 $1, 043, 479, 537 
2. Receipt and custody of materials_____.__.___- aene 25, 476, 031 | 56, 536,472 | 43, 870, 463 





RR SER, ee 2,079, 01, 685 890, 797, 573 | 1,087, 350, 000 
| 
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Obligations by objects 









Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 



















Total number of permanent positions. ............-...-.-.---- 907 1,005 943 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... .. 4 6 6 
Average number of all employees -_-_--........-.-------..----- 741.0 950 949 
Average salary and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
i os 6 san ese eabgieiaasibibients idan $4, 109 $4, 448 $4, 499 
PU oa awe an ecnadhitécenscsevecasessewe GS-6.2 GS-6.2 GS-6.2 
Crafts, protective, and custodial nh roden: 
I isi ia cnn ccns sepia osetia eies $2, 521 $2, a76 $2, 840 
ns ataid be We onium ae CPC-3.3 CPC-3.3 CPC-3.3 
Ungraded positions: Average salary. ................------ $2, 559 | ‘ ‘ 6 
















Personal services: 

































I goin sis nace mene nnmcna ns 3, 002, 950 4, 173, 464 4, 224, 173 
Part-time and temporary positions__-.____- SESAME eee 42, 303 60, 000 57, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base____-_.......-_-- hte pede eal action 15, 615 16, 169 
Payment above basic rates.. .........-.-.....-.------ . 57,174 14, 000 16, 000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details __ 4, 275 5, 055 3, 355 

Total personal services... _- a MOREE RSE 3,106,702 | 4, 268, 134 4, 317, 197 

OD ‘Drm saa we estas ask i atin sn cee seaensh 181, 862 | 363, 140 213, 900 
03 TYMQREUORIOD GF SHINEE. os. in 5. ene pense den 4, 373 4, 829 6, 606 
04. Communication services... .-...--...-.-.---.-.---.-.--.6s- 61, 540 72, 550 72, 275 
05 Rent@ and Wtinty services: cc 14, 934 22, 250 22) 250 
06 Printing and reproduction -_-..........2...-.-.---L.--..--- 51,025 45, 837 42, 137 
O7 . CRI CRIN BOT VIOOR oo oie on oon cee nen eins 23, 404 51, 050 55, 325 
Services performed by other agencies SR Sa NEA RE OAS ft 4, 096, 137 5, 023, 029 3, 700, 000 

08 Supgew amd tiaserials. <6 ce ences 37, 216 68, 200 64, 510 
Purchase and acquisition of materials___............-- 2,062, 979,510 | 845,710,800 | 1,058, 544, 000 

OD: BO etl hg biel hk Rs oe ite ass on et 45, 870 20, 000 11, 800 
1: SN i ss cn ua ea and aentnnineteacac 9, 096, 626 35, 147, 754 20, 300, 000 
By BEES RES ee Ea oe pA ae B OOO essed ea) A. 












APNE UNO oe kre coasaneicnnmnaionans '2, 079, 701,685 | 890, 797,573 | 1,087, 350, 000 


{" 










Analysis of expenditures 















| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


| 




















% Unliquidated obligations, start of year_...................---- $864, 954,051 $2,220,042,445 (#2, 256, 490, 018 
E Obligations incurred during the year__---- wiaih sad Sti Ranta Meee 2, 079, 701, 685 890, 797, 573 | 1, 087, 350, 000 














2, 944, 655, 736 3, 343, 840, 018 





3, 111, 740, 018 | 
Deduct: | 






Reimbursable obligations..............-..-.--..---------- 69, 232,031 | 55, 250, 000 192, 350, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year___._........-..----- 2, 220, 942, 445 |2, 256, 490, 018 | 2,051, 490, 018 











800, 000, 000 | 1, , 100, 000, 000 





Otes Cen Cos sie es eee Ee 654, 481, 260 











Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations: 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior-year contract 






TT ENS Rabe pee ae SRR E RRP IOEE BET CE: ee ae 200, 000, 000 | 70, 000, 000 
Out of new obligational authority__................--. 654, 481, 260 |{ 200,000, 000 | 75, 000, 000 
SOR eer Cerne MUR cn recb eng nnine dpmaa 









4007, 000, 000 | 955, 000, 000 













ArcuivaL Drawines, Executive Mansion 


Amounts available for obligation 


















1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 















Appropriation iv metitanite jos ¢ ii 5 sd cee eos a eceis 
Balance available in subsequent year_-.............-.--.------ 












Cmpatibiis Tenet rook oie dst ee a: 















Obligations by activities 
BO, Ba. ABA RENE Rca alii CIR Lic seein atta sie a bg adeae Siar $32, 500 
93850—52—pt. 3——-25 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





ae ne cubby ccc UN lec ume ans Mikca debian ace $500 
07 Other contractual services: 
Performed by “Construction services, aad build- 
ings, General Services Administration” Senaeas chebon ; bates uae 32, 000 


; 
Gbiimations taeenred. sce ea Iai ie ecyaecasees BMRC IA rn sen | 32, 500 





Anais 8 oe: € oer nditures 


* 

; 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 

Obligations incurred during the year____- ea eee ie TS SS $32, 500 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year-- oe ape po AS hae |. 4 | 1, 500 
BR i) SS angie cts Soe ne eps ahs Pee ee aes 31, 000 
Expenditures out of current authorizations___.____- mae as las cie, SRE Rae “31,000 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, will the committee please come to order. 

We have with us this morning the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

Gentlemen, it is nice to see you all. 

Mr. Larson, do any of your staff have a statement first’ We will 
be delighted to listen to you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, this committee is pretty thoroughly 
familiar with our activities. You have been patient with us from 1 the 
creation of this agency, and you have followed our progress, or lack 
of progress, about as closely as anybody in the Congress. I wouldn't 
burden you with a lot of details so I will summarize it informally. 

I have a prepared statement that I would like to submit for the 
record. 

(The information above referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, once again it is a pleasure for 
me and my staff to appear before you for the purpose of explaining the proposed 
programs of the General Services Administration for the fiscal year 1958, and to 
justify the appropriation estimates for financing these programs. 

We hope the material which we have presented in justification of the estimates 
has been prepared in a manner which will facilitate an evaluation by the com- 
mittee. With this in mind, I hope the committee will allow me a few moments at 
this time for a few brief comments on our estimates as a whole. 

As you know, the General Services Administration is basically the service 
agency of the Federal Government responsible for providing office and related 
space and common-use commodities and services, and for promoting effective 
management of real property, personal property, and records. Related to these 
basie responsibilities are several special programs such as construction of build- 
ings, stockpiling, and so forth. 

Fight items of appropriation for General Services Administration are ineInded 
in the Budget for 1953, totaling $425,298,000. This is less than half of the funds 
provided for comparable items during 1952 which totaled $975,391,500. 

I believe it is important to the evaluation of our estimates to high-light the 
policies which governed the determination of the decreased amount for 1953 
which are as follows 

1. No new construction programs for sorely needed Federal buildings, the 
voluntary rescission of $33,375,000 of unobligated contract authorization for 
building construction, and the deferral of any substantial expansion in most 
activities beyond 1952 performance, all in deference to the needs of the National 
Defense Programs of other agencies. 
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2. No expansion in going programs and activities beyond that which would 
produce economies in Government operations greater than the cost of such 
expansion. 

3. Maximum absorption of increases in programs, performance, and expense 
within existing organizational, staffing, and financial capacities. 

4. Decrease in new obligational authority for the stockpiling program by $435 
million due to two developments: (a) a decision to initially finance certain long- 
term contracts which expand productive capacity or supply of materials from 
Defense Production Act borrowing authority ; and (b) availability of balances 
from the 1952 appropriation resulting from the necessity for flowing substantial 
quantities of materials directly into the defense program during 1952 rathex 
than into the stockpile. 

Thoughtful application of these policies to the programs originally planned for 
GSA for 1953 have resulted in substantially reduced appropriation estimates to 
provide only a minimum outlay of funds to support minimum programs of neces- 
sities for which this Administration is responsible—and in many cases, solely re- 
sponsible—with the minimum necessary service to other agencies in carrying out 
their operations. 
















OPERATING EXPENSES 









asic operations of the General Services Administration are supported by the 
“Operating expenses” appropriation. The estimate for 1953 is $128 million or 
£14,324,055 more than is estimated to be available during 1952. Appropriate — 
tions of these increases are set forth in detail in the explanations and justific: 
tions of each of the 26 activities financed by this appropriation. 

Dollarwise, one of the principal operations involves GSA in the role of “land- 
lord” for other Government agencies. Enactment during the past years of Re- 
organization Plan No. 18 of 1950 and Public Law 754, Eighty-first Congress, has 
greatly increased the scope of “landlord” operations by transferring to GSA a 
large volume of such operations formerly performed by other agencies. This in- 
*' crease in scope has accounted for over 90 percent of the increase in the budget 
ee estimate for “Operating expenses” to $128 million for 1953, over the appropriation 
of $78.5 million for 1951. As arrangements are consummated for the transfer each 
year to GSA of portions of this workload, not only have the appropriations of the 
transferee agencies been reduced in equivalent or greater amounts, but the work 
has actually been performed at a lower cost to the Government as reflected in the 
appropriations of GSA. 

In addition to the “landlord” role, the basic operation of GSA supported by this 
appropriation is the establishment and supervision of the systems of real property, 
personal property, and records management. Since the creation of GSA on July 
1, 1949, progress toward the achievement of this major mission has been gradual, 
as has been directed by this committee and as limited by the funds made available 
for this purpose. Although progress toward the over-all objective is difficult to 
measure precisely, the facilities and staffing necessary to meet the objective are 
deficient, perhaps to the extent of some 40 to 50 percent in 1952. The estimate 
for 1953 proposes a small further advance toward the objective to reduce the de- 
ficiency to some 20 to 30 percent. The advance proposed for 1953 is largely con- 
fined to those programs and activities which have demonstrated savings and 
economies which will exceed the expense of expanding operations. 


A summary reconciliation of the estimate for 1953 with funds estimated to be 
available during 1852, both in millions of dollars, is as follows: 


1952 
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4 Supplemental appropriation for ine reased rental and ‘other rates__ 2.8 
4 Proposed supplemental for pay act costs__~_~~-- PIPE MAES LS BR t 5.8 
a Funds transferred from other agencies for personnel records center_ .6 






AGGHIONe CO BrORTARIN Toes te ee es Se le 






Transfers under reorganization plan No, 18-----.--_------------~- 9.0 
-artial restoration of 1952 reduction in building services_______-__ 3.1 
Annualization of portions of 1952 program_____.__-------.-------- ae 
Further advancement toward objectives of Public Law 152_____-_--- 1.5 







1968 budget estimate. 22 204s esl Seed ene etek ole 
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I think it important to the evaluation of the estimate for 1953 to take into 
consideration that, of the increase of $14.3 over 1952, (1) approximately §93 
million in reductions have been reflected in the budget estimates of other agencies 
to correspond to “landlord” functions and other activities transferred to ths 
Administration ; (2) $0.4 million is to annualize the operation of the three records 
centers approved by this cofmmittee for establishment during 1952; (3) 8381 
million is to partially alleviate the difficulties which other agencies are enduring 
due to the reduction in “landlord” services during 1952 as a result of reduction 
in the 1952 appropriation; and (4) $1.5 million to finance the small measure of 
further progress toward the objectives of the Federal Property Act which | 
mentioned previously. 


EMERGENCY OPERATING EXPENSES 


Operations Corresponding in general nature to the basic functions of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration financed under “Operating expenses,” but which 
either arise out of the current national emergency, or are materially increased 
thereby, are financed by the “Emergency operating expenses” appropriation. 

Last year, two appropriations were made under this item. One was for 
$9,250,000 to cover operations arising out of the Defense Production Act. The 
other was for $31,500,000 to cover operations in connection with expansions 
of the Department of Defense and defense-related agencies. 

A similar division of the appropriation is again necessary for 1953 for the 
reason that the Defense Production Act, effective during 1952, and authorizing 
appropriations for only that year, will expire June 30, 1952. 

The program as to numbers of employees of the defense and DPA agencies 
for which GSA is to provide office space and related services is customarily 
supplied to this Administration by the Bureau of the Budget. From the esti- 
mate standpoint, this Administration applies its estimate of the cost of space 
per square foot, estimates the cost of alternations of space to fit the contem- 
plated occupancy, and estimates the cost of related services, At the time the 
budget was prepared, it was judged that the appropriations for 1952 might be 
inadequate to finance the requirements for expanded employment of the defense 
and defense-preduction programs as supplied by the Bureau of the Budget. Ac- 
cordingly, provision was made in the financial program of the Government for 
1952, as set forth in the 1953 budget, for $6,400,000 of supplemental appro- 
priations. 

As of today, it is our judgment that it will not be necessary to request such 
a supplemental appropriation. 

The budget estimate of $27,845,000 under this head for 1953 is limited to 
the defense agency portion of the program and is a reduction of $3,655,000 be- 
low the corresponding appropriation for 1952. At the time the budget was 
prepared, it was estimated that the cost for Defense Production Act agencies 
and functions for 1953 would be $8,800,000. 

The scope of the defense agency portion of the program for 1953 is simply 
a continuation of the space and related services necessary to accommodate the 
expanded civilian employment as of June 30, 1952, according to the number of 
positions supplied by the Bureau of the Budget for the Department of Defense 
and defense-related agencies (but excluding Defense Produetion Act agencies). 


RENOVATION AND IMPROVEMENT 


This is the fourth time that this comittee will have considered estimates for 
appropriations for this item under the authorization for $30,000,000 contained in 
title III of Public Law 105, approved June 16, 1949. The program was intended 
to provide the most needed major renovations and improvements to Government 
buildings outside the District of Columbia selected from the list of 5,441, such 
buildings constructed or purchased at a cost of approximately $1,000,000,00) 
and containing over 102,500,000 gross square feet of floor space. This program 
is limited to projects costing in excess of $25,000 each, although the average is 
actually close to $110,000. A similar program for projects costing less than 
$25,000 each is financed by the “Repair, preservation, and equipment” appro- 
priation item which follows. 

For each of the first 2 years, $10,000,000 was appropriated for this program. 
However, in deference to the accelerated national security program, the appro- 
priation for 1952 was held down to $4,500,000 and restricted to projects which 
were either defense-related or essential to meet critical civilian needs. 
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The program proposed for 1953 is predicated on the same restriction as to 
essential projects as the program for 1952. The estimate of $5,500,000 covers the 
unappropriated balance of the authorization, although it is inadequate to provide 
for all of the most essential projects qualifying under the restriction. 

It is hoped that the present Congress will extend this program in order to 
protect and preserve the tremendous investment in buildings and equipment out- 
side the District of Columbia. 


‘ REPAIR, PRESERVATION, AND EQUIPMENT 


Normal minor repairs costing less than $25,000 each which are necessary for 
the upkeep of 5,441 Government buildings and appurtenances outside the District 
of Columbia constructed or purchased at a cost of approximately a billion dol- 
lars and containing over 102,500,000 gross square feet of floor space are supported 
by this appropriation. These buildings are the same as discussed under the 
preceding “Renovation and improvement” appropriation item which provides for 
projects costing in excess of $25,000 each. 

The budget estimate for this item is $10,000,000 which would restore the annual 
level of appropriations of years prior to 1951. Reduction in this program is 
false economy in the face of increasing age and deterioration of the buildings, 
gradual incredse in the number of buildings subject to repairs, and increasing 
costs of labor and materials. All of these factors combine to increase each year 
the backlog of repairs necessary to preserve the Government’s investment, to 
facilitate the operations of tenant agencies, and to restore damage by normal 
wear and tear as well as that due to fires, floods, windstorms, and other casualties. 

Although a proper standard of maintenance calls for an expenditure in excess 
of 10 cents per square foot, the estimate has been held at that rate in deference 
to expenditures for the national defense. 


REFUNDS UNDER RENEGOTIATION ACT 


This appropriation finances the payment of refunds and rebates due World 
War II contractors which must be made upon the certification of claims filed by 
them under title VII of the Revenue Act of 1943 and title II of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951. , 

As the latter act established October 31, 1951, as the final date for filing claims, 
it now appears feasible that an estimate of the total amount of appropriations 
for this purpose can be made based on past experience as to ratios of payments to 
claims. As of that date 3,914 claims had been filed for a gross amount of 
$208,106,986 which it is estimated would result in net rebate payments of $41,749,- 
626. In addition, it is estimated that orders of the United States Tax Court will 
require refund payments of $3,022,768. Thus the total program is estimated at 
this time to require appropriations of $44,772,894 of which $27,172,590 has been 
provided, leaving a balance of $17,599,804 to be appropriated. 

Although the amount which remains to be appropriated could be computed on 
the basis of past performance, no such exact pattern is available to guide a fore- 
cast of the exact time when individual payments in varying amounts will be 
certified either from the Bureau of Internal Revenue or the United States Tax 
Court. 

This uncertainty as to timing of payments was reflected in setting the budget 
estimate for 1953 at $9,300,000. The original estimate for 1953 contemplated 
the balance to be appropriated of some $17,600,000 of which $8,300,000 was pro- 
posed as a 1952 supplemental and $9,300,000 as the budget estimate for 1952. 
Owing to the uncertainty of timing of payments during 1953, the matter of the 
supplemental was held in abeyance, although the budget estimate for 1953 was 
recommended at $9,300,000 as requested. 

As to the deferred $8,300,000, it cannot be foretold at this time whether the 
full amount will be necessary as a 1952 supplemental, or what part would be 
necessary in 1952 and what part in 1953 in addition to the budget estimate. 
However, provision is made in the appropriation language for 1953 to remove 
the fiscal year limitations from current and future appropriations for this item 
in order to provide for the uncertainties of timing of payments, which have 
either caused returns to the Treasury of as much as $22.5 million of appropri- 
pase in 1 year, or necessitated supplementing the annual appropriation in 
another, 
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The plain fact is that payments of such refunds and rebates as are made from 
this appropriation are overdue and the appropriation should be adequate at all 
times to make such payments immediately upon proper certification. 


EXPENSES, GENERAL SUPPLY FUND 


The “Expenses, general supply fund” appropriation finances the operation of 
the Nation-wide system of supply warehouses from which common-use commodi- 
ties are sold at cost to Government agencies. The cost of the commodities js 
financed by a revolving fund, the general supply fund, which is reimbursed by the 
payments made by agencies for commodities received. This is a basic function 
and program of GSA. It is equally essential to the achievement of the objectives 
of the Federal Property Act as are the basic operations for supply functions 
under the “Operating expenses” appropriation. 

Economies in the Government attributable to operations connected with the 
general supply fund are substantial. Recognition of this profitable operation 
caused the Congress to increase the appropriated capital from $10,000,000 to 
$44,000,000 during 1951. However, for 1952 operations were restricted by 
reducing the budget estimate from $18,426,000 to $15,000,000 and placed a spe- 
cific limitation on personal services that had the effect of reduci ing the appropri- 
ation an additional 12 percent. 

The budget estimate for 1953 is $19,613,000, an increase of $4,613,000 or 30.8 
percent, over the appropriation for 1952. This increase will finance an expan- 
sion in operations which can produce a stores sales program increase of 42.1 
percent in number of sales and 65.8 percent in dollar volume of sales. It is be- 
lieved that this will result in a stores sales program that will give the maximum 
economies which can be supported by the existing appropriated capital of 
$44,000,000. 

As in the case of activities under “Operating expenses,” which also lead to 
the achievement of the objectives of the Federal Property Act, progress in this 
program has been gradual. This has not been due to any lack of customer de- 
mands as they have already exceeded the capacity of the stores system to satisfy. 
Deficiency in apacity of the stores system is explained by two major causes: 
(1) Physic: ully, the increase in warehouse space to house the expanded inven- 
tories and operations in the 10 regions has not been immediately available aad 
has had to be acquired as opportunity presents in one or another regions; and 
(2) financially, even though the space problem has been solved, the reduced 
appropriation for 19538 coupled with the limitation on the amount available for 
personal services is such that it is impossible to man the operations for the 
limited program possible under the appropriation. 

For 1953 it is expected that the warehouse-space problem will have been solved 
to the point where the full inventory under the $44,000,000 appropriated capital 
can be accommodated, Accordingly, the estimate for expenses of operations has 
been formulated so as to provide for the warehouse space and staffing necessary 
to expand sales and to realize maximum economies which have been hitherto 
beyond our reach for the reasons in the preceding paragraph. 

During the period of expansion of the stores program, the initial expenditures 
for warehouse space, space alterations, moving into the new warehouses, setting 
up the increased inventory, and so forth, require appropriations in excess of the 
requirements for continuing operations. However, once the expansion is 
financed and accomplished, appropriations will be reduced to reflect only the 
proportional cost of operations which has been decreasing each year of operation 
under GSA from 7.13 percent in 1950 to 5.79 percent in the program proposed for 
1953. 
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The fundamental reason for requesting an increase for this item for 1953 is the 
resulting economies. During 1951 reductions in the Government’s supply Dill 
resulting from operations under the general supply fund was approximately 
$11,000,000. This saving amounted to $1.60 for each $1 spent for operations for a 
total sales program of $110.5 million for that year. Savings at no less than the 
1951 rate are contemplated during 1952 and 1953 for sales program expansions to 
$180.5 million and $254.9 million respectively. Realization of the 1953 objective 
is conditional, of course, on the appropriation being adequate to support the 
operation. 

ARCHIVAL DRAWINGS, EXECUTIVE MANSION 


This is a new, but nonrecurring, appropriation item to support a special project 
for preparing for posterity a permanent record of the physical features of the 
White House following its complete renovation during the past 2 years. 

This project was included in a supplemental estimate for the renovation of 
the Executive Mansion recommended by the President directly to the Senate on 
August 17, 1951 (S. Doe. No. 58). The Senate Appropriations Committee did not 
feel that the cost of archival drawings was a proper item to be included in the 
cost of renovation, but that it would be more appropriately included among the 
annual budget estimates for 1953. 

No other funds have been appropriated to GSA for this purpose and it is 
important to historians, as well as to posterity in making repairs, adjustments, 
replacement, and improvements, to have available the permanent records herein 
proposed. It is a matter of economy that the archival drawings be prepared 
contemporaneously with the conclusion of the renovation while technicians are 
available and working records are intact. 





STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 





Acquisition and stockpiling of raw materials of strategic and critical impor- 
tance for supplementing natural resources of the Nation and other dependable 
sources in times of national emergency are supported by this appropriation item. 

Through the period from 1947 to 1952, the Congress has appropriated some 
$5,000,000,000 for this purpose. At the end of November 1951, the stockpile 
inventory was valued at $3.4 billion at prices as of that date and by the end of 
1953 it is expected to reach $5,000,000,000 at those prices. 

The budget estimate for 1953 of $225,000,000 includes $70,000,000 for liquidating 
prior contract authorization, $14,000,000 for the cost of. rotation of materials, 
$46,806,000 for expenses connected with operating the stockpile, and $94,194,000 
for new purchases of materials. This estimate is $565,216,500 less than was 
appropriated in 1952. The decrease is accounted for by three factors: (1) Pro- 
vision of $130,000,000 less for liquidating contract authorizations; (2) avail- 
ability of borrowing authority under the Defense Production Act for obligating 
long-term contracts for certain raw materials; and (3) availability in 1953 of 
balances of funds available during 1952 due to the necessity of flowing substantial 
quantities of raw materials directly into the defense program instead of into 
the stockpile during that year. 

The cumulative effect of these factors will be to support purchase and delivery 
programs during 1953 approximately the same, but slightly greater, than during 
1952 and provide for an orderly progress toward the stockpile objectives. 





DIRECTION AND STAFF OPERATIONS AS 





A WHOLE 





SPECIFIC STATEMENT ON EXECUTIVE 


Before going into the details of the estimates I would like to make a few re. 
marks applicable to the total situation on staff operations financed by all appro- 
priations. 

I am concerned over the inadequacy of financing available for staff support 
of the operations of this administration. This inadequacy became obvious dur- 
ing 1951, the first year of operation of GSA under its own appropriations, and 
the committee’s attention was drawn to the tightness of the 1952 estimates for 
staff operations. Since that time, the situation has grown progressively more 
acute. The ratio of amounts provided in appropriations and estimates of appro- 
priations for staff operations to amounts for program operations have progres- 
sively declined to the point where staff operations can no longer support program 
operations adequately. 

An example of the relative decline in financing staff operations is set forth 
on page 133 of part I of the justification. There the ratio of cost of staff opera- 
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tions to operating programs financed under “Operating expenses” is given as 53 
percent for 1951, declining to 4.6 percent in 1952, and to 4.2 percent in the 1953 
estimate. For true comparison with 1951, 0.4 percent which was due to pay act in- 
creases effective July 8, 1951, should be deducted from 1952 and 0.3 percent from 
1953, giving comparable ratios of 5.3 percent for 1951, 4.2 percent for 1952 anid 
3.9 percent for 1953. 

I would expect that the ratio would decline somewhat since 1951. I have 
promoted, and every responsible staff officer in GSA has enthusiastically re- 
sponded in, efforts to increase efficiency, to reduce paper work and to simplify 
administrative processes of all natures. But, at the same time, I have directed 
that staff operations provide operating officials accurately and promptly the 
support and information essential to them in managing and in improving the 
managing and in improving the mangement of operations for which they are 
responsible. A most optimistic expectancy of fruits of economies and efficiency 
in staff operations could hardly be expected to produce a reduction of 28 percent. 
The plain fact is that staff support of operating programs is deficient. Support 
in providing services and information when and as needed is lagging, which in 
turn impairs the efficent management of operations. 

But this situation is not confined to operating expenses. Our integrated staff 
operations must support all programs of GSA, performance of which involves 
expenditures of over a billion dollars a year. 

Based on actual expenditures for 1951 and estimates of expenditures for 1952 
and 1953, all as set forth in tables prepared by the Bureau of the Budget which 
were transmitted to the Congress in the budget for 1953, the relation of the 
expense for staff support to operating program expenditures is startling. It is 
less than 1 percent. As the amount of expenditure provides the clearest measure 
of the volume of work actually accomplished or to be accomplished, it means that 
GSA has actually accomplished a measurable volume of work and service at a cost 
of less than 1 percent for, not overhead, but for the supporting staff operations 
which are essential to the performance of program operations. 

Startling though that fact may be, my concern is not just limited to the in- 
adequacy of financing for staff operations, but extends to the year-by-year decline 
in the adequacy of such financing. For 1951, the ratio of all staff operations 
expense to all program expense was ninety-six hundredths of 1 percent, for 1952 
it has been budgeted at ninety-two hundredeths of 1 percent, and the estimate for 
1953 provides for only seventy-six hundredths of 1 percent. 

I am deeply sincere in my concern over the situation as it exists today and I 
hope that I have made this situation clear to the members of the committee and 
that they will evaluate the estimates for staff operations in the light of the 
inadequacies set forth. 


Operating expenses—Ratio of executive direction and staff operations to program 














operations 
| 
1951 1952 | 1953 

Total funds or estimate (exclusive of NIR transfers, 1951-52)__| $90, 706, 506 | $113, 675, ven $128, 000, 000 
Executive direction and staff operations__..............----.-- $4, 814, 528 $5, 194 $5, 373, 000 
Ratio as shown in 1953 budget (percent) -....._...--.-----.--- 5.3 +i we . 2 
Less pay act increases___.....-.......---- EE eeepc rh eae) 2h 2 uae $408, 863 | $400, 281 

| lid Reidel ery ak bel neta date hintaidd-vickia ial tira -n ct $4,814,528 | $4,785,137 |  $4,972,7 z19 
NS I i ee ako tale ie brawn 5.3 4.2 | 








I would like to point out that our request this year, as you have no 
doubt noted, is a little less than half of the apprporiated sums that 
were pr ovided for this agency in 1952. Of course, the biggest reduc- 
tion is in “Strategic and critical materials.” 

We have spent a lot of time in the preparation of the justifications 
for the budget that you have before you. I am sorry that it is so 
voluminous, but, as you know, our responsibilities are increasing, and 
I think you will find: 

Mr. Tuomas. If I may interrupt there, at that point, we have gone 
over the budget very carefully and put a lot of time on it, and it is an 
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excellent presentation. The only point that is lacking in it is one 
point, a consolidated table of other objects. But, of course, that is 
in the printed copy of the bill, so that might cure it to some extent. 
But by and large it is excellent, and you certainly have put a lot of 
time on it. 

ee Mr. Larson. I appreciate that. I am sorry if we overlooked any- 
thing, but I think you will find the table on page 204 of part I. 









BASIS FOR ESTIMATES FOR 1953 






We prepared this budget with three policies in mind. First of all, 
we laid down a rule that there should be no expansion of any going 
program over 1952 beyond what could absolutely be justified as bring- 
ing about greater economies in the operations of the Government and 
the cost of such expansion. I think you will find very little expansion. 

The second principle that we laid down was that in any expansion 
there had to be maximum absorption in our going staffing pattern. 

The third principle was that we would include no new construction 
programs. 

The stockpile program was reduced materially for two principal 
reasons. The most important was that, in view of the stepped-up de- 
fense requirements and the shortages of critical materials that here- 
tofore have flowed into the stockpile, that greater quantities of these 
materials have had to be diverted or initially acquired for those pur- 
poses rather than for stockpiling. hates 

The second point is that it has been decided to initially finance the 
long-term contracts, contracts that run 5 years or more for critical 
materials, out of Defense Production Act buying authority rather 
than direct buying authority for critical materials, inasmuch as that 
authority for allocation between stockpiling and defense needs is set 
forth therein anyway. 

That is about all I have to say in that connection. 
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COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS 


i} 






I would like to take a minute and call your attention to this chart 
behind me, which will give you a quick summary of the comparison 
between appropriations for 1951 and 1952 and 1953 requested 
appropriations. 

You will note at this time we are coming up for an item “Emergency 
operating expenses,” which was handled separately last year. It is 
the second item. There are nine items of appropriation requests 
this year, totaling $425,298,000. 

In comparing our normal “Operating expense” item, which finances 
the basic operations of General Services Administration, the Con- 
gress allowed us last year $104,500,000 in the annual act and a supple- 
mental of $2,850,000 for increased rents. After that the Pay Act was 
passed and a supplemental appropriation will be requested for $5,759,- 

a 000, which brings the total up to $113,109,000. The request for $128 

5 million is made for “Operating expenses” item for 1953, with approxi- 

- — mately 12 million of that 14 million increase in the operation of public 

4 buildings, as we will note as we go along. 

q The $27,845,000 as sonparelt with $40,750,000 is requested for 

7 “Emergency operating expenses,” and there will be an additional] 
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amount to come up in that category later. This $27,845,000 covers 
only the Department of Defense and related defense agencies. The 
estimated for space for Defense Production Act agencies will be sub- 
mitted later because of the fact that the act under which they operate 
expires on June 30, 1952, as you know, and the Bureau of the Budget 
decided not to send the estimate up until the decision is made as to 
the continuation of that act; $5,500,000 is an increase of $1,000,000 
over the appropriation for 1952 for renovation of public buildings out- 
side of the District of Columbia. That liquidates the $30 million ap- 
propriation authorization under Public Law 105 of the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

Ten million dollars is raising back up to the sum we have had all 
along in the repair and preservation of buildings outside the District 
of Columbia, an item which we will go into later on, with which this 
committee is familiar. 

Refunds on the Renegotiation Act: It is hoped that this activity 
can eventually be transferred to the present Renegotiation Board, but 
in the legislative history of the passage of the present Renegotiation 
Act, the Congress didn’t see fit to do that. So we are still charged with 
the responsibility of liquidating the old renegotiated contracts under 
the World War IT Act. 

Increase in the “Expenses, general supply fund” will be explained 
in our presentation. 

Forty thousand dollars is for drawings for the renovated White 
House, and $225,000,000 is requested for strategic and critical material 
items. 

Last year there were 11 items. Three of those have been eliminated 
this year and one new one added. A total of nine items. 

That is the over-all picture. 

Mr. Putiuies. Your second figure doesn’t correspond to your book 
here. The $40 million in 1952 and the $27.8 in 1958—it shows $35,700,- 
000 here. 

Mr. Larson. Is that the figure on page 10? 

Mr. Puiiuips. Yes. 


1952 SUPPLEMENTALS 


Mr. Larson. There is a supplemental appropriation in that item. 

Mr. Puitiirs. You show the proposed supplemental as 11.4, which 
would make it 47.1. 

Mr. Cameron. The total on the board is $31.5 million plus nine 
million two-fifty. The supplementals are broken into four million 
two and two million two. That is shown on the page opposite 11. 

Mr. Puituirs. Those supplementals are pending? 

Mr. Cameron. They are included in the President’s budget. 

Mr. Larson. Those are pending supplemental items. This chart 
‘was made in the interest of brevity, not to clutter it up with detail. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. It is made up of two items for 1952. 

Mr. Larson. Both of which were passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Tuomas. The second one will come up in the deficiency be- 
cause it deals with the Defense Production Act—the defense produc- 
tion agencies, not the defense production crowd. 

Mr. Larson. That nine million two hundred and fifty was the sec- 
ond item that came up in 1952. So the total would be $40 million. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Does that complete your statement 4 

Mr. Larson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I presume that you want to hear this in the normal order, and we 
can go into “Operating expenses” of the General Services Adminis- 
tration next. 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. THomas. We want to get a little general information into the 
record at this point. 

Your appropriating language is in just about as bad a shape, from 
the committee’s point of view, as anything we can imagine. Your 
“Operating expenses” generally cover four or five big fields. They 
include the National Archives, Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
your Federal Supply Service. 

’ Then in addition to that, covered in “Operating expenses,” you 
have some seven or eight other appropriating heads. 

The committee is leaning toward the idea of bre: iking this “Operat- 
Ing expense” down into its component parts, maybe three or five sub- 

1eads in addition to your other subheads, thereby much simplifying 
, for the committee, making it simpler to handle. and we think it 
will be simpler for you to handle. Would you care to comment on 
that? 

Mr. Larson. Of course, we will abide by whatever decision the 
committee makes, but in the presentation of our request we have tried 
to follow the procedures and policies laid down in the Budgeting 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, I think it is called, ‘which 
heads in the direction of consolidation of appropriation items in the 
interests of the simplification of accounting and control. 


AUTHORITY OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. THomas. The backbone of your activities goes back to the old 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 and the 
other programs—some six or eight, which you have in addition to that 
are more or less ancillary thereto. Just what does that act of 1949 do 
with reference to the component agencies that it covers; namely, the 
Federal Supply, your Archives, and your Public Buildings? 

By that question I simply mean this: Does the act impose a super 
layer upon those three agencies or does the act wipe out the authority 
of those three agencies, which were drawn together and placed in 
the General Services Administration, and thereby placed the authority 
normally had by the Commissioner of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
et cetera, in the Administrator for the General Services Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. Larson. Very specifically, it does just that, Mr. Chairman. 


CONSOLIDATION OF AGENCIES INTO GSA 


Mr. Tuomas. I want at this point in the record that part of the act 
dealing with that consolidation. Would you please read it? 

Mr. Larson. Public Law 152, E ighty-first Congress, title I, section 
103 (a), which reads as follows: 


All functions of the Federal Works Agency and of all agencies thereof, to- 
gether with all functions of the Federal Works Administrator, of the Commis- 
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sioner of Public Buildings, and of the Commissioner of Public Roads are hereby 
transferred to the Administrator of General Services. é 

There is hereby transferred to the General Services Administration, the Public 
Roads Administration, which shall hereafter be known as the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and all property, personnel, obligations, and commitments of the Federa| 
Works Agency, including those of all agencies of the Federal Works Agency. 

There is hereby abolished the Federal Works Agency, the Public Buildings 
Administration, the Office of Federal Works Administration, the Office of Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings, and the Office of Assistant Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, 

Section 104 does the same thing insofar as National Archives are 
concerned. 

Section 105 does the same thing insofar as the old War Assets Ad- 
ministration is concerned. 

Section 102, which I skipped, does the same thing insofar as Depart- 
ment of the Treasury activities then existing, including the Bureau of 
Federal Supply, and responsibility under the Renegotiation Act and 
contract settlement are concerned. 

Mr. Tuomas. Since the passage of that act, by reorganization plan, 
the Bureau of Public Roads has been transferred from General Serv- 
ices Administration to the Department of Commerce; correct ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Thomas. But no place in that act that I have been able to find 
does the act abolish the functions, as they existed toward public build- 
ings, as far as public buildings and grounds are conbernéd: It merely 
abolished some of the titles and transferred them over to General 
Services, but the functions have not been abolished. 

Mr. Larson. They certainly have not, and there is no intention of 
doing so. On the contrary, the functions have been expanded by this 
act as well as subsequent acts of the Congress, notably plan 18. 

Mr. Tuomas. Since the functions have not been abolished in draw- 
ing these agencies together, the upshot has been to superimpose on 
those functions that have existed all along more administration. 

Can anybody disagree with that statement ? 

Mr. Larson. I disagree with that. very decidedly, Mr. Chairman. 

No additional administration has been superimposed on these func- 
tions. These functions have been brought together and integrated 
so that less administration is necessary for them. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a mere use of words. No place in this budget 
can you point your finger to a decrease in operating expense. So, 1f 
you didn’t superimpose more administration upon administration, 
what do you call it? 


DECREASED COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Larson. There has been a decrease in the cost of operation as ° 
result of integration, and it is reflected in the over-all operations of 
this administration. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where can you put your finger on those savings’ 

Mr. Larson. You mean so far as dollars and cents are concerned 
or so far as the operation is concerned ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Dollars and cents. 

Mr. Larson. I will give you an example, if I may refer to one of our 
charts here, as to what over-all tying together has done in the relation- 
ship between, let us say, space and records. 
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SAVINGS FROM RECORDS CENTERS 


Mr. Toomas. When we get over to that, there is a serious question 
in my mind whether you saved a dime by transferring those records 
from the agencies as far as your budget is concerned. When we go 
over to the records, we will go into that, because I have two or three 
questions in my mind. 

Mr. Larson. I am a little bit amazed at what you say, Mr. Chairman. 

Let’s take as an example here the over-all plan of records manage- 
ment, a part of which was the establishment of a records center here 
in the District of Columbia for servicing these States in this ares. 
That records center was established over in Alexandria. 

Mr. Tuomas. In the over-all picture you show you have emptied 
180,000 steel cabinets, but there is nothing in the budget estimate that 
comes before this committee, including some 30 or 40 agencies—and 
not one has not asked for an increase in those items. So where is the 
over-all saving ? 

Mr. Larson. If the agency is asking for additional equipment, it 
reflects these savings—— 

Mr. Tuomas. The justification doesn’t. What happened to the 
180,000 filing cabinets that you received ? 

Mr. Larson. The Bureau of the Budget has deducted such savings 
as we have been able to accomplish from the requests of the various 
agencies. 

This particular operation alone emptied 217,000 cubic feet of rec- 
ords, or an equivalent of 217,000 cubic feet of space, which was cost- 
ing $2.29 per cubic foot, or a total of $496,000. That is the relation- 
ship between records management and space management or real 
property management. 

You asked for an example. That is an example of what an inte- 
grated program can accomplish. If these programs had been con- 
ducted entirely separately, with no relation to one another, that would 
never have occured. 

There are less administrative costs necessary in the operation of 
public buildings under the General Services Administration than 
would have been required if we had continued an independent status 
of the Public Buildings Administration. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you have to back that up? In looking over 
Public Buildings and Grounds’ administrative staff all the way 
through for the last 3 or 4 years, there hasn’t been one nickel saved 
in number of jobs or other objects. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, that is because the program has ex- 
panded tremendously. The responsibilities have expanded over 100 
percent, 

RATIO OF STAFF OPERATIONS TO PROGRAMS 


[ presume what you are talking about is the Executive Direction and 
Staff Operations, the overhead cost of that. 

Of course, most of the Departments of the Government—at least 
I know the larger departments—do not show this in their appropri- 
ation requests at all. It is there, but it is allocated to the operations. 
_ Here is the way it has been running. In 1951 this staff in “Execu- 
tive direction” had to manage and handle and do the administrative 
work necessary to properly administer the funds obligated under the 
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program made by the Congress—$958,000,000 plus. Ninety-six one 
hundredths of one percent was the cost of the staff operation. 

For 1952, $1,255,000,000 plus was the workload of the GSA, dollar- 
wise, and the “Executive direction and staff operations” cost went 
down very slightly to ninety-two one hundredths of 1 percent. 

In 1953 the expenditures of the General Services Administration 
will be $1,565,000,000 plus, and the staff comes down to seventy-six one 
hundredths of 1 percent, or a steady decrease in the staff direction and 
executive management, which can only be accomplished by integra- 
tion. It is the same principle of any large organization. 

Mr. Tuomas. But out of your “Operating expenses” about 93. per- 
cent of it is chargeable to public buildings and grounds. Where can 
you show that public buildings.and grounds administrative expenses 
have gone down during that time of operation, during that period of 
consolidation, so to speak ? 

Mr. Larson. It is included in that same figure. If you want to go 
back, taking the item which you are about to consider, “Operating 
expenses,” alone, which you indicate you think ought to be a sepa- 
rately appropriated item, on the basis of $90,700,000 direct obliga- 
tions in 1951, the “Executive direction and staff operations” was 5.3 
percent. This request is down to 4.2 percent for 1953, again a decrease. 
We have more than doubled our workload. Yet, the proportion for 
staff operations has gone down, and as it should go down, but not 
so far. 

The increase in amount has been necessary because of the new pro- 
grams or the increased programs that the Congress has approved for 
this agency, and I do not think you can find a system under which you 

‘an operate it more cheaply, Mr. Chairman. 

If I didn’t feel that way about it, I would quit. If we haven't ac- 

complished that, we haven’t accomplished one of our main objectives. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND STAFF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. In addition to your executive direction and manage- 
ment item, which is quité sizable 

Mr. Larson. What item are you talking about ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The “Executive direction and management opera- 
tion.” 
Mr. Larson. The “Executive direction and staff operations”? 
Mr. Tuomas. I guess that is what you call it. 
In Public Buildings, how many people do you have doing that same 
‘similar type of work in addition to your superstaff ¢ 
Mr. Larson. Absolutely none. The people shown in Public Build- 
ings on the table which you have before you, as well as the tables 
in the book, are operating people. All of the administration, all of 
the staff services, are included in this item “Executive direction and 
staff services, are included in this item “Executive direction and staff 
operations.” All of the accounting, the auditing, the fiscal work in 
connection with Public Buildings, all of the personnel work, the office 
services—messenger, reproduction, et cetera—are all included in this 
item “Executive direction and staff operations.” 

In addition, there is included, as these tables indicate and as our 
charts indicate, the regional organization in this item. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Of course, in the 10 regional offices you have the same 
functions being performed there that you have in the District of 
Columbia and under executive direction and management. 

Mr. Larson. Not exactly. In the Department in Washington there 
is a general supervision of the operation and the tying together of 
the operation for the country as a whole. The regional director is 
responsible for his part of the program in his geographical area, and 
he ties that program together. 

(The following was submitted later :) 

Mr. Chairman, this question of the cost of “Executive direction and_ staff 
operations” is one which I have watched closely, ever since the creation of the 
General Services Administration. Two years ago we furnished the committee 
a table which showed conclusively that our costs for this item were coming down. 
| would like to bring that table up to date and insert it in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Executive direction and staff operations 
ALL APPROPRIATIONS OR FUNDS 


| Percent ratio 
column 2 to 
column 3 


Average ¢m- Program ex- 
| ae Am¢ I . 
| ployment se aie penditures 


| (1) | (2) (3 (4 
1949 (prior to GSA) 5, 896. 6 $31, 477, 001 | $507, 670, O86 
1950 (GSA) | 2,326.8 12, 292, 131 574, 394, 845 
1951 (GSA) 3 1,924.6 | 9, 231, 131 958, GIS, 442 
1952 (GSA) | 2, 200.4 | 111,541,422 (1, 255, 218, 200 
1953 (GSA) ‘ 2, 360.8 211,920, 677 1, 565, 792, 413 


iPay-act increase of $824,748 included. 
2 Pay-act increase of $724,680 included. 


“OPERATING EXPENSES” (DIRECT OBLIGATIONS ONLY 


1949 (prior to GSA) atten Ee | 5, 040. 8 | $28, 014, 469 | $143, 326, 250 | 
1950 (GSA)_-...-- Papeuabes ist 1, 394.0 | 9, 305,827 | 100,877, 294 | 
1951 (GSA).- a i cacy 868. 6 4,814,528 | 90, 706, 506 | 
1952 (GSA) Sree ome wie 867.7 | * 5,194, 000 113, 675, 945 | 
TORR RR it hind re nine need Scan 894. 2 4 5,373, 000 128, 000, 000 | 


) Pay-act increase of $408,863 included. 
‘ Pay-act inerease of $400,281 included. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point, Mr. Reporter, will you insert page 10. 
It isnumbered page 10 on the back. Also insert pages 17 and 18, deal- 
ing with the operating expenses. 

OpverATING EXPENSES 

It says [reading] : . 

The President has included in the budget for 1953 $128,000,000 for this item, 
which is $20,650,000 more than actual appropriations under this head for 1952. 
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(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Comparison of appropriations for 1952 with estimates in the budget for 1953 
[Presented in the order shown in the 1952 act and supplemental acts] 





1952 





Detail 





1, Operating expenses: 
Annual act (Public Law 137) $104, 500, 000 
Supplemental act (Public Law 253) 

Proposed supplemental (pay act)._...._........-_..__- 
$113, 109, 000 | $128, 000, N00 
. Emergency operating expenses: 

(a) Defense agencies (Public Law 253) 
Proposed supplemental 

27, 845, 000 

(6) Defense production agencies__............-....__- 

Proposed supplemental - 

() 

. Renovation and improvement 5, 500, 000 

. Repair, preservation, and equipment_____....-_-.._._____- ¥ 10, 009, 000 

. Refunds under Renegotiation Act 2 9, 300, 000 

. Expenses, general supply fund: 

Annual act (Public Law 137) 
Supplemental! act (Public Law 253) 

15, 075, 000 19, 613, 009 

. Strategic and critical materials (Public Law 253) 790, 216, 500 225, 000, 000 

. Archival drawings, Executive Mansion 

. Land and improvements (Chicago post office) 

. Renovation of Executive Mansion: 

Annual act (Public Law 137)__--____-- 
Supplemental act (Public Law 253) 261, 000 
| ————_—_________ 361, 000 | 

. General supply fund (Public Law 253)_............._.._-- (eeepc! 1, 100, 000 | 











----| 997,779, 500 | 425, 298, 000 








1 Submission deferred pending passage of defense production legislation for 1953. 
? See following text relative to probable supplementals. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


In general 

Basic normal operations of the General Services Administration are financed 
by appropriations made under this “Operating expenses” item. The President 
has included in the budget for 1953 $128,000,000 for this item, which is $20,650,000 
more than actual appropriations under this head for 1952. As has become cus- 
tomary, the program and performance for 1953 has been subdivided into 26 
activities, each of which is explained and justified separately. 


Growth of buildings management 

One of the principal activities financed by this appropriation is buildings 
management, which involves GSA in the role of landlord. GSA must provide 
for the general-purpose space requirements of the several agencies in accordance 
with economical utilization and management standards. For many years this 
relationship was confined to space in Government-owned buildings in Washington, 
and certain Government-owned and a few leased buildings in the field. Ex 
pansion of many Government agencies, particularly in the field, has resulted in 
a substantial increase in space requirements, mostly in leased space, due to the 
lack of Government-owned buildings or an¥ substantial program for constructing 
them. In meeting these expansions, many agencies acted as their own landlord 
and obtained appropriations for meeting the expense until after the approva! 
of Reorganization Plan 18 of 1950 which made GSA the sole landlord for leased 
space and for most of the Government-owned buildings containing general-pur- 
pose space. As GSA has gradually taken over its role of sole landlord, the cost 
of providing the space for other agencies has been deducted year by year from 
their respective estimates and added to those of this Administration. Thus the 
cost to the Government for the specialized services by GSA’ has not been in- 
creased. On the contrary, it has decreased due to greater economy and efficiency 
of operation as well as reductions in the amounts of supporting appropriations. 
However, recent appropriations have been reduced below the point where, in 
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the face of increased rents, cost of supplies and utilities, an acceptable landlord 
relationship with other agencies cannot be provided through economy and 
efficiency alone. 

Progress in the systems of management 

With respect to the establishment and policing of the systems of real property, 
personal property, and records managements, progress toward the objectives of 
the Federal Property Act has been slow due to lack of adequate annual appro- 
priations. As appropriations for 1950 were not designed for the objectives of 
the Federal Property Act, only organizational and other ground work could be 
accomplished during that year. Very little in the nature of appropriation was 
provided during 1951 for implementing the preparatory work of 1950. Reduc- 
tions in the 1952 appropriation were so great that very little continued progress 
can be anticipated; in fact, it became necessary in some activities to cut back 
below 1951 performance. 

The request for 1953 does not provide for full achievement of the objectives 
of the Federal Property Act. Some further advance toward those objectives is 
provided and it is hoped that it will be reflected in the appropriation as finally 
approved. 

hea the rate of progress toward the ultimate objectives of the Federal] 
Property Act is not measurable in exact units of performance, relative evaluation 
of the portions of the objectives achieved or to be achieved is expressible in 
percentages with reasonable approximation. 

For the 4 years since the establishment of GSA an expression of such an 
approximation of the implementation of the objectives of the Federal Property 
Act in terms of provisions for staffing and other facilities for achieving those 
objectives, rather than in terms of liquidating backlogs of workload, is expressed 
for each of the three systems of management prescribed by the act as follows: 
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| 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 

4 es j i Cae po asl 

=  Real-property management__.....-..-...--------.------------- 45-50 50-55 | 60-65 | 80-85 

2 Personal-property Management.-..........--.--.---....-.--..-- 15-20 20-25 35-40 | 50-55 
OCU IIc ikind nd dcmdgetnbucenaawandieacncndmemieae 5-10 25-30 | 55-60 | 90-95 





















The purpose in setting forth these estimates is to illustrate that, since its 
establishment in 1950, GSA has not been provided with financing adequate to 
support a level and quality of operations which are necessary to achieve the 
objectives of the Federal Property Act. Much is expected of GSA and GSA has 

x achieved a reasonable optimum of results within the funds made available to it, 

e largely through economies in operations by’the application of technical skills 

and administrative competence. The estimate for 1953 includes provision for 

some further advancement toward the objectives, but full achievement of them 
will remain for future financing. 












EMPLOYMENT 








TOTAL AVERAGE 






Mr. Tomas. How many employees did you have in 1952 and how 
many are you seeking in 1953% You have two or three tables here, but 
the tables are conflicting in that regard. The best I can figure out is 
about a thousand increase. 

Mr. Larson. Iam not aware of any conflict. . 

On page 136 of part II you have a consolidated table which shows a 
comparison between 1952 and 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have a half-dozen tables there. 

Mr. Larson. It is broken down in such form as this committee has 
previously asked. It is the one on page 136. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the total number of employees in 1952 and 
what are you seeking in 1953 ? 
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Mr. Larson. What we finance, as we discussed last year, as you will 
remember, is the average employment. The money is asked to cover 
average employment for all of the activities of the General Services 
Administration. For “Operating expenses,” average employment is 
on the second line at the top of that table. The average employment 
for 1952 was 24,036 and for 1953 is 25,249. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is only shaogents to operating expenses ? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Triomas. What is the total of all your activities ? 

Mr. Larson. That is the line just above that. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am not going to ferret it out of your green sheets. 
Let's look here at page 136. For 1952 you have 29,591 and for 1953 
you have 31,787. 

Mr. Larson. First, you are taking figures which are not in the 
budget. ‘That includes a portion of “Emergency operating expenses” 
which are not in the budget, Defense Production Act, revolving fund, 
and transfers under Mutual Security Agency allocations. 

Mr. Tuomas. Under your table here, average employment for 1952, 
you list 29,591. The average employment for 1953 is 31,787. 

Mr. Larson. That is right, but that includes, as that table shows, in 
1952, 2,057 more people than requested in this budget and 700-odd more 
people than requested in 1953. 

Mr. Thomas. Come up with a firm figure. 

Mr. Larson. The total GSA employment i in this budget is at the top 
of the page, 29,034 for 1952 and 31,080 for 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas, 29,034 for *52¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. And 31,080 for 1953? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. THomas. Roughtly, an increase of over 2,000 people? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. As and when your emer gency funds to the tune of 
anywhere from 9 to 13 million dollars comes in, you will have to add 
those employees in addition to this figure of 31 000. 

Mr. Larson. We estimate that figure dollarwise will be eight mil- 
lion eight. 

Mr. Tuomas. And it was nine million two hundred and fifty for 
1952. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 


PAY ACT COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What did your pay act cost you in its entirety for 
1952? 

Mr. Larson. That was about $10,003,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is here. You are seeking a deficiency of $5,800,000 
and you absorbed all except under your “Operating expenses. * That 
is all chargeable to your “Operating expenses,” namely, $5,759,000. 
It is in the neighborhood of about $1,500,000. I have forgotten the 
exact figure. That was the figure that was absorbed in some five or 
six of your programs. 

Mr. Larson. We are absor bing about $4,200,000. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS TO AND FROM OTHER AGENCIES 











Mr. Tuomas. How much money do you pay out a year to other 
agencies for services that they per form for you and how much do you 
take in 1952 and 1953 for service you perfor m for other agencies ? 

Mr. Larson. I don’t know whether we can give you that first figure 
right now, but it is a minor amount. We can give you the second 
one. 







REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER AGENCIES 





Mr. Tuomas. And which is not accounted for in this budget. 

Have you some reimbursable figures there ? 

Mr. Larson. They are all in here. They are set forth for “52 on 
page 5 of part I which gives you the appropriated funds and reim- 
bursements. ‘The reimbursements for ’52 are two-hundred-and- eighty- 
three-odd million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that what you take in from other agencies for 
services which you perform for them, or is that what you pay out? 

Mr. Larson. That is what we expect to take in, which includes the 
sales, of course, that we make from our supply stores. 

















AND FROM OTHER AGENCIES 





REIMBURSEMENTS TO 









Mr. Tuomas. IT am asking vou for the amount of money that you 
pay out to other agencies for services they perform for you and the 
amount you take in for services performed by you for other agencies. 










REIMBURSEMENTS TO OTHER AGENCTES 








Mr. Larson. I am not aware that we pay out much of anything to 
other agencies for services performed for us. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think you set it out around 8¢0.000. How much 
do you take in from other agencies? 

Mr. Prinuips. $60,844 for this year. 
a Mr. Larson. Services per formed by other agencies, $60,884, and 
$100,000 estimated for 53 











REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER AGENCIES 






. Mr. Tromas. Can’t you give us the breakdown of the funds you 
received from other agencies which you performed for them and the 
dollar amount of the agencies? 






a Who pays you? W hat agencies and in what amounts ? 

q Mr. Larson. It is paid by numerous agencies occupying space not 
4 covered by our appropriations which is serviced by General Services 
4 Administration, plus those agencies that have repair work or other 





a work to be performed in GSA shops. The figure for "52 is $47,097,444, 
and it is estimated for 1953 there will be $40,465,600. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that $40,000,000 arrived at by virtue of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 18? 
Mr. Larson. On page 200 
Mr, Puutuies. That includes stores . Chairman ? 
Mr. Larson. No. That does not include stores. 
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That is item 5 on page 200 of volume I, which sets forth $46,500,000 
on this as performed by Public Buildings Service; $8,992,976 of that 
was plan No. 18 in 1952, which is now included in this estimate. 


INCREASED EXPENSES DUE TO REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 18 


Mr. Tuomas. Let the record show that in the reconciliation of your 
1952 versus 1953 expenditures, that under Reorganization Plan No. 18 
you have an increase in expenses for 1953 of $8,992,976, which you 
did not have in 1952. It is stated in your budget that the Bureau 
of the Budget had deducted this same amount from the various 
agencies to make up your total of $8,992,976. It should be stated 
that these are fixed amounts, based upon contracts, namely for rents; 
is that correct? . 

Mr. Larson. Principally for rents and utilities and maintenance 
services. That is correct. 


BUILDINGS MANAGEMENT REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. ReyNotps. May I make a statement ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Reynoxps. In 1952 reimbursement for rents, including opera- 
tion, maintenance and inspection services, $29,000,000, and for 1953 
there will be $22,500,000. Communication services, which we per- 
form for all the agencies, is $714 million for each of the 2 years. Then 
we do miscellaneous jobs in our shops. In 1952 that ran $15,000,000. 
We expect to continue at that rate. So for 1953 you will have ap- 
proximately $40,000,000. 


INOREASES OVER 1952 


Mr. Tuomas. I am talking about what happened with reference to 
your activities under Reorganization Plan No. 18 as reflected in your 
1953 budget, which is not reflected in 1953 to the tune of $8,992,976. 

Mr. Reynoups. Those are functions that were performed in 1952 
on a reimbursable basis and are now put into this appropriation re- 
quest for 1953 and deducted from the agencies that previously had 
paid for them. 


MAJOR ADDITIONS IN 1953 PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. I am trying to summarize your increase in 1953 over 
1952. You have an item here in 1953 for $3,067,459 to partially restore 
curtailed building and management services. ‘Then you want in the 
neighborhood here of $700,000 to carry out on an annual basis the 
three record centers and one in St. Louis that you set up in 1952 
only for about 5 or 6 months, and then, in addition, you want another 
$700,000 for setting up three additional record centers, which will 
then give you 10 altogether. 

Then you have another item of $775,000 additional for 1953 over 
1952, which is made of $172,000 for real property management, $521,- 
400 for personal property, $20,000 for records and $62,200 for ad- 
ministrative activities. 
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EMERGENCY OPERATING EXPENSES 


But in order for this reconciliation table to more or less accurately 
show the difference between 1953 and 1952, 1952 had an item of 
$9,250,000 under your emergency program for public buildings and 
grounds with reference to DPA activities which is not reflected in 
your 1953 request. I believe you stated that sooner or later you will 
seek a supplemental for 1953 to the tune of about 8,200,000 to take care 
of that activity. 

Mr. Larson. The $9,250,000 has nothing to do with this appropria- 
tion. But the statement in regard to the supplemental for emergency 
operating expenses is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. I said a supplemental. 

Mr. Larson. If you add the 9,250,000, you have to take from it 
the 8,200,000. It is the same item for this year, only a million dollars 
difference, and that is in fact a million dollars less. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, in your statement that your increase 
for 1953 over 1952 will be $20 million, that anticipates a deficiency 
of eight million two hundred thousand for DPA. How do you recon- 
cile the two ? 

Mr. Mrpixy. The 9,900,000 which Mr. Larson indicated would 
come up ina supplemental for DPA activities pertains to an item in 
part II, the “Emergency operating expenses,” and does not concern 
the main “Operating expenses” appropriation in any way. 

Mr. Tuomas. Not even for administrative expenses ? 

Mr. Meptry. No, sir. 

Mr. THomas. I gathered that was the case. 


OpeRATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Mepiry. In the table on page 10, to arrive at the difference 
of fourteen-odd million, we have included for 1952 the $5,759,000 
proposed supplemental for Pay Act costs, which we have not yet 
received. The $20,650,000 difference is what we have actually had 
appropriated in 1952, which does not include the 5 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, the 14.3 and 5.7 million make up the 
total of the 20 million you referred to? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Puiiures. How do you get your 14, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Tuomas. Total the six or seven items on page 19. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 


Mr. THomas. Mr. Reporter, will you insert the table on page 26, 
and the activities table at the bottom of page 26, the six activities: 
“Buildings management,” “National industrial reserve,” “Real prop- 
erty acquisition and utilization,” “Surplus property management and 
disposal,” “Buildings design and supervision,” “Public utilities man- 
agement.” 

BUILDINGS MANAGEMENT 


Also page 28, which shows for 1952, 15,976 employees, while for 
1953 there are 17,093 employees, at a cost for 1952 of $95,964,500 and 
for 1953 of $107, 965 000. 
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Mr. Larson. That is “Buildings management” only of Public 
Buildings Service. 

Mr. THomas. That is the big item. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

(The information referred to above is as follows :) 


Service administration 





} Average employment 


} Amount /-— 
| Department Field | Total 
; 
1952 program 4 waned $317. 800 8 33 | {| 
Change... J % TT eee Se +500 |. 
1953 estimate - : | 318, 300 8 33 ; 


Guia’ aduaindatrathen over all programs assigned to PBS is provided in 
the central office by the Commissioner of Public Buildings and his deputy, 
assisted by an administrative officer. In the field, the Commissioner is rep- 
resented by a deputy regional director for PBS in each of the 10 regions. This 
is the same staffing as provided for in 1952. 

niece? ition and yrseteth of service administration are as follows: 


if 
| 1951 Kis 1952 1953 
Pe SO eS OS icin amen 2” fe nS 
| | | 
Office of the Commissioner .___. | 4 | 4 | { 
Office of the Deputy Commissioner. at 2) >] 2 
Office of the Administrative Officer. __- | 2} 2 
Deputy regional directors (and staff) 25 | 33 
Wetetess Fis ask ices di cs rier,” | 33 | 41 | 1] 


s 


Basis of the estimate for 19538 and comparison of cost by objects are : 
follows: 


Basis for 1953 | 1951 { 1952 i 1953 


Personal services ___. iy $195, 024 | $286, 973 $287, 473 
Travel (818 days, at $22). Mean teh ead 11, 130 | 18, 000 | 18, 000 
Communications (41 positions, at $195)._.___- - | 7, 563 | 8. 000 | 8, O00 
Printing and reproduction _____-....--- al 1, 276 | 1,917 | 1,917 
Other contractual services... ______. 676 | 810 | S10 
Supplies (41 porriens, 4 at $51 Te ee | 2, 080 | 2, 100 | 2, 104 
Equipment..___.__-- : | 292 | | 

Total cost. __ ‘ . | 218, 041 317, 800 | 318, 300 


The additional amount of $500 for Jeettiad services is to cover salary in- 
creases, authorized by Public Law 201, for 26 full pay periods in 1953 instead 
of for only 25% pay periods in 1952. 

Services Administration is not recognized as an activity under a performance 
type budget ; consequently, the expense is distributed among the program activi- 
ties of this service on the basis of the time estimated to be spent by these em 
ployees in connection with the operating activities for 1953, and included in the 
estimates of each as follows: 














Activities Department Field Total 

1. Buildings management... .-..-_-. Sasi Attn dish tia diesen sg dnanbbcienies é $28, 969 $154, 748 $183, 717 
2; Peaks Seerens WEIS: i. So en Se a. 3, 400 18, 075 21, 475 
3. Real property acquisition and utilization... _..._....._.___- 12, 560 68, 367 80, 27 
4. Surplus property management and disposal __--_-_......--.]- har way ek 10, 7: 10, 730 
5. Buildings design and supervision....._.____._____- ae RAIS 1068 (00 16, USS 
6. Publicutilities management... _..-.........-..-.-.-----.- | 5, ig beekeeper 5, 363 

Total....... eee ar Un enigly ear ale ey ce he yee Ca | 66, 380 251, 920 | 318, 300 
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Buildings management 


Average"employment 


Amount 
Department Field | Total 


ave |- _——-—- — - | - —_——- —— - 

1952 program | $95, 964, 500 | 99 | 15, 877 | 15, 976 
Change | * +12, 000, 500 | +23 +1, 094 | +1,117 
1953 estimate 107, 965, 000 122 | 16, 971 | 17, 093 


HIGH-LIGHT STATEMENT 


Management, operation, maintenance, and protection of 103,964,000 square feet 
of building space; repairs for 41,131,000 square feet of space in the District of 
Columbia; operation of joint-use communication services: and other related 
building services are provided by direct appropriation. Additional requirements 
over 1952 result from (1) 6,582,000 square feet of space, most of which was 
previously leased and operated on a basis of reimbursement from other agencies, 
(2) full support of operations in certain Gover nment-owned buildings, construc- 
tion of which was completed during 1952, and (3) partial restoration of the 
previous level of services curtailed in 1952. 

The increase of $12,000,500 for 1958 is accounted for as follows: 


Functions previously performed on a reimbursable basis including 

additional section 1, plan 18 space___ $8, 947, 976 
Additional space (Government-owned)_~-~_~____- ; 343, 000 
Restoration of services curtailed in 1952___.----- 967, 459 
Additional amount distributed for service administration 


Total increase____- a ‘ nee 2, 258, 500 
Less amount for space released__ ____ . Sac tee 258, O00 


Total net increase___ ; AERA IS SE SEEN he. 1p 2, 000, 500 


Of the increase for 1953, amounts comparable to $8,947,976 either have been 
deducted by the Bureau of the Budget from the 19538 estimates of the agencies 
and so reported by the agencies in justifications to the Congress, or have been 
deducted by the agencies in their requests for 1953. The total amount is for 
space and related services, including additional section 1, plan 18 leased space, 
now being furnished on a reimbursable basis. 

The standard of services on which this estimate is based is a partial restora- 
tion to the quality level and frequency of services afforded in 1951 adjusted fur 
price advances in salaries, rents, utilities, supplies, materials, equipment, and 
other costs. Reductions in the appropriation for 1952 were proportionally greater 
than reductions in workload. As a result, the quality level and frequency of 
services in the building operations under this activity had to be reduced to a 
substandard basis, considerably below commercial standards for equivalent 
occupancy and below the level recognizedly desirable for sanitary and healthful 
work space. The operations of the occupant agencies in carrying ont their pro- 
grains efiiciently are correspondingly affected. 

The management of building space, by the basic nature of factors essential 
thereto, involves items that are fixed and irreducible by any means other than 
release of the space. Such items, that are largely provided for by the funds 
in this activity, include, among others, the payments for rents and _ utilities. 
These two items alone for 1953 amount to $41,258,000 of which $33,120,808 is for 
rents and $8,137,192 is for utiliites. The balance of the estimate for “Buildings 
management,” $66,707,000, is for operations, which are detailed later. 


ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. You have some 5 other activities, such as national in- 
dustrial reserve, real-property acquisition and utilization, surplus 
property management and disposal, buildings design and supervision, 
and public utilities management. 
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What is the total cost of six of those activities under “Public build- 

— and grounds”? 
r. Larson. $113,089,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Out of a total of how much? One hundred and 
twenty-eight million ? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Tomas. Chargeable to “Operating expenses” ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 


BUILDING SPACE 


Mr. Tuomas. It might be well to point out some of these figures. 
“Management, operation, maintenance, and protection of 103,964,000 
square feet of building space.” 


LEASED SPACE PREVIOUSLY MANAGED ON A REIMBURSABLE BASIS 


You are seeking in 1953 to add $12,000,500 and the table on page 28 
shows what makes up that $12,000,500. 

Can you put your finger on the table right quick regarding net 
square feet of leased space previously managed on a reimbursable 
basis for the occupant agencies ? 

Mr. Larson. Page 34 is what you are looking for, I think. The total 
increase is 6,346,242 square feet. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us read into the record, at this time, Mr. Reporter, 
the table here showing this increase of 6,346,242 feet over 1952, and 
insert the table in the middle of page 34. 

(The table referred to, on page 34, follows :) 




















Department or agency 4 leaunanes Annual cost 

Bane CDRS ees Ll a eS ES 82, 624 $152, 735 
Atomic Roarey Commission... ... ....2.....-- sian udjeieinies 25% 94, 433 118, 176 
CITE CN oi in sais npg rns den ss <nscbes cea ees sace i ek Tain 10, 987 15, 818 
SE taal Rips ap eet aba BEIGE ey Si eopreret URS CAE GS eee ROE SES 90, 882 201, 628 
cre fee gee ES SESS: ROE RE SE NEST aes ES AIA ES BD EES BEES T 5 BF 4, 278, 544 5, 595, O88 
Federal Security Agency --..-..-..-.-.---..-.---.--- plladile qt SSS woth hold 7, 004 13, 998 
Housing and Home Finance.-.-...........-----.---.-- 1 agbilg ie sechnin sigan cde 7, 338 62, 136 
Ne i As acim tintl wtigind ade eae oben dagen A bapinans 306, 526 363, 561 
Interstate Commerce Commission. ----- - sat hd OEE where eubes 2, 807 7, 878 
Sree ear y ns Meee ee ee ome ey eee 81, 459 203, 212 
RE os ass cassia xpheh sadewn mann bak tes 7, 546 17, 821 
National Labor Relations Board oe 10, 515 21, 923 
ey Ree Re A eae oles oh clgs ta Pace en biens aeboeews 111, 867 78, 900 
OGRE 66s Sac el ae Dah BRS has has lbs Gee Ra 340, 384 686, O80 
FIORE oii a piace ds cheeks Citak kn > Seae ned d<ag eae an eiletie 610, 224 1, 352, 02 
ENE A A AIC ia, BEARER aaa re 303, 103 56, 420 

Tht. i etl is. a ee, Se a 6, 346, 242 8, 947, 976 





MANAGEMENT OF SPACE TRANSFERRED TO BUILDINGS MANAGEMENT 


I notice the Atomic Energy Commission here wants 94,000 square 
feet at a cost of $118,000. What is the AEC doing here? They have 
an appropriation that covers everything from soup to nuts. 

Mr. Larson. They transferred the management of that space to us. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is it located ? 

Mr. Larson. I do not know. Mr. Reynolds, do you know? 

Mr. Reynotps. No. 

Mr. Larson. That is administrative space under lease. 
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Mr. Tomas. Does this table show the additional space you are 
going to have in 1953 over 1952? 
Mr. Reynoutps. Yes. It shows the space we will take over which is 
now under rental. 
_ Mr. Patuiies. You mean you still are responsible for it now? 
' Mr. Reynoips. We operate it on a reimbursable basis and it is pro- 
posed to take it over into our appropriation. 
Mr. Puiaxes. It is going to be on a direct appropriation basis to 
» you? 
_ — Mr. Reynorps. That is right. Their appropriations are reduced by 
- acomparable amount or a similar amount. 
Mr. Tuomas. Here is another item. Tell us something about that 
Atomic Energy for 94,000 square feet. 
Mr. Reynoxps. I haven’t that answer. It is general purpose space. 
It is not attached to their plants. 
Mr. Puitxirs. It is in Washington? 
Mr. Reynoups. Whether it is in Washington or not, I do not know. 
Mr. Tuomas. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 7,338 square 
feet. 
Veterans’ Administration, 303,000 square feet. 






















RECORDS TAKEN OVER 





Did you take over the Veterans’ record center in Philadelphia? I 
believe the justification says that. You took over the one from the 
Army in St. Louis, and the one from the Navy out in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Reynotps. Columbus, Ohio, and the one in Philadelphia, at 
5000 Wissahickon Avenue. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will get to that. 

When you take over the Army, Navy and Air Force and Veterans’ 
Administration, as far as your records center is concerned, that is 
about 80 percent of the records in the Federal Government, isn’t it? 

Mr. Larson. Let me clarify that. We took over only the files of 
separated civilian personnel of the Department of Defense, those 
files of civilians who were no longer working for defense. Under 
civil service laws and personnel regulations we have to keep those 
records for some time. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will get over to that in a few minutes. 

Mr. Larson. This record will indicate here a completely erroneous 
statement. I would like to get it straightened out. 

We took over the Department of Defense civilian personnel records, 
the civilian employee records. Similar records for other agencies 
were in over 2,000 locations. We are consolidating those at St. Louis. 

The veterans are still the custodians of their active veterans files. 
It is only the files that they consider to be dead that come to our 
record centers. The space that they were using as a record center 
in Philadelphia has been vacated and was taken over by us and is 
being utilized now as general purpose space. 

Veterans are consolidating all their records of the type kept at 
Philadelphia for the whole country out in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is the erroneous statement now ? 
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Mr. Larson. You said we were taking over all of the records of the 
veterans and all of the records of the Department of Defense, which 
involved 80 percent of the load. 

Mr. Tuomas. If I said that, that was an error. I meant the em- 
ployment, the civil service people of the armed services. You haven't 
taken over any records of the Veterans’ Administration have you 
yet ? ; 

Mr. Larson. No, except those records for separated personnel that 
they turned over to us to put in our center at St. Louis, or other types 
of records which are no longer necessary—administrative records. 

The Department of Defense records that we have are only for sepa- 
rated civilians. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Larson. I am sure that the Congress is not fully aware of the 
burden it takes on when the Government employs an individual inso- 
far as keeping that individual’s records are concerned, because it has 
to be kept after the individual dies. 


MANAGEMENT OF BUILDING SPACE 


Mr. Tuomas. Let’s get back to buildings and grounds. 

What was the total figure there for buildings administration out- 
side of building management, which was $107 million? Did it all 
figure out to $113 million for 1953? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. I want to call your attention to the last paragraph 
on page 28. 

The management of building space, by the basic nature of factors essential 
thereto, involves items that are fixed and irreducible by any means other than 
release of the space. Such items, that are largely provided for by the funds 
in this activity, include, among others, the payments for rents and utilities. 
These two items alone for 1953 amount to $41,258,000 of which $33,120,808 is 
for rents and $8,137,192 is for utilities. The balance of the estimate for Build- 
ings Management, $66,707,000, is for operations, which are detailed later. 


I didn’t find the “detailed later.” 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


I have two questions here. Of your total of $107 million for 
“Buildings management” and of your total of $113 million, including 
your other activities of “Buildings and grounds,” what part of it is 
spent for salaries and what part of it is for other objects? You testify 
here that $48,258,000 is for rents and utilities. What happens to the 
other $66 million ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is in the green sheets, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reynorps. It is on page 36 of the green sheets. 

Mr. Tuomas. I'am not going to analyze all of those green sheets, 
I will tell you that. If you can’t put that down in narrative form. I 
will ask you about that. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Reynotps. The total personal services for 1952 amounted to 
$52,400,075. For 1953 it is $56,181,610. That is for “Buildings man- 
agement” only. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is left for “Other objects”? What does that 
total out of your $107 million for 1953 ? 

Mr. Reynowps. $51,599,673 is for “Other objects.” which includes 
$41,258,000 for rents and utilities. Our total amount is $107,965,000 
for “Buildings management.” 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. And your total amount for “Buildings and grounds” 
for 1953 is $113,000,000, of which $107,000,000 is for “Buildings man- 
agement.” The big item there, of course, is rents and utilities. 

Mr. Larson. Look on page 63: $113,089,000 is the total for Public 
Buildings Service. The total for “Other objects” is $52,663,538. 
The total for personal services is $60,425,462. For rents and utilities 
it is $41,492,000. 

PERSON AL SERVICES 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us put it another way. What is the personal 
services cost / 

Mr. Larson. $60,425,462. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that for 1953? 

Mr. Larson. 1953. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. Plus your forty-one million two hundred fifty-eight 
for rents and utilities ? 

Mr. Larson. Forty-one million four hundred ninety-two thousand. 

Mr. THomas. Forty-one million four hundred ninety-two thousand. 
Where does your other money go? 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Reynoups. The big amount goes for supplies and materials, 
which is six million seven hundred twenty-seven thousand. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Tuomas. What is your next big item? 

Mr. Reynoups. Other contractual services, two million five hundred 
sixteen thousand. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is that for? 

Mr. Reynoups. That is for repair work, et cetera, done on a con- 
tract basis. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tomas. What is your next big item ? 
Mr. Rrynoips. The next largest item is $821,425 for equipment. 
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OTHER OBJECTIVE CLASSIFICATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. What is your next? 
What do those “Other objects” add up to now when you deduct per- 
sonal services of 60 million and rents and utilities of 41 million? 
Mr. Larson. It comes to about 11 million. 
Mr. Reyrnotps. Eleven million two hundred thousand. 
Mr. Tuomas. Break down the 11 million, roughly—repairs and 
alterations. 
What, about 2 million? 
Mr. Rernoips. That is two million five hundred sixteen thousand. 
Travel is two hundred thirty-six thousand four fifty. 
Transportation is two hundred five thousand three hundred. 
. Communications is three hundred five thousand six hundred seventy- 
ve. 
Printing and reproduction is a hundred and eleven thousand three 
hundred sixty-three. ; 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS APPROPRIATIONS BY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record I wonder if you would be 
kind enough to set up two parallel columns for 1952 and 1953, show- 
ing your personal services costs, not only for “Building and manage- 
ment,” but for your other activities in “Buildings and grounds”—your 
rents and utilities items, then your “Other objects’—by categories 
for 1952 and 1953. In other words, in each column there will be about 
seven or eight items. Can you do that now without too much trouble?’ 

Mr. Larson. Yes. Just take it from the green sheet. 

Mr. Reynoups. Do you want me to read it into the record or fur- 
nish it for the record ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It will save time if you will furnish it for the record. 

In other words, transfer it from your green sheets. 

Mr. Reynotps. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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TOTAL APPROPRIATION FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 


Mr. Tuomas. That hundred and thirteen million—what was the 
total cost now for 1953, using round figures¢ It was a hundred and 
thirteen million. What is the total cost for 1952 for public buildings 
and grounds ¢ ' 

Mr. Larson. A hundred and twelve million eight hundred twenty- 
seven thousand six hundred. 

Mr. Reynoups. Twelve million in there is for the reactivation of 
plants. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a nonrecurring item. 

Mr. Reynotps. You have a hundred two million eight hundred 
seventy-two. 

Mr. Tuomas. Against a hundred thirteen million. 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let the record show that there is a nonrecurring itei 
in there of $12 million on industrial reserve. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, all of that is in addition to the emergency pro- 
gram, is that correct 4 

Mr. Reynowps. Correct. 


EMERGENCY OPperaAtTING EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. And that covers what, Mr. Reynolds—I will read your 
language into the record: 

For necessary emergency expenses of the General Services Administration 
not otherwise provided for, for operation, maintenance, protection, repair, altera- 
tions, and improvements of public buildings and grounds (including furnishings 
and equipment) to the extent that such buildings and grounds— 
that is covered, is it not? 

Mr. Reynoxps. That is for emergency operating expenses. 

Mr. THomas. What do you have for 1952? 

Mr. Reynowps. $35,700,000; 1953, $27,845,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. No, I have got here for 1952, $31,500,000 plus another 
amount of $9,250,000 or making a total of about $40,500,000. The 
$9,000,000 is for your D. P. A. item which you have not set up in this 
budget but you are sending up if, as, and when the Defense Production 
Act is continued for 1953. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, the comparable item for 1952 is $27 
million, compared to the $31 million in 1952. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. THomas. How many employees do you have to take care of for 
this additional space for 1951, 1952, and 1953? I have for 1951 that 
you were taking care of 75,420 additional employees; for 1952, the 
figure is 122,114 and for 1953, it is practically the same figure, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. THomas. And the vast majority of it comes from the armed 
services ! 

Mr. Reynowps. Yes, sir. _ 

Mr. Tuomas. I am just trying to summarize it as I go along. 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 
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Mr. Tuomas. That is substantially correct ? 
Mr. Reynops. That is right. 


RECONCILIATION OF 1953 ESTIMATE WITH 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Now, what additional program will you have for 
1953 that you did not have in 1952 for acquiring new and other space; 
and do you not have changes in the program in connection with the 
Department of Defense and related agencies which account for the net 
reduction of $7,855,000 for the 1953 estimate below the 1952 estimate as 
set forth “in the following tables”? Does that mean you have given 
up on space here ? 

Mr. Larson. What page are you on, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Tuomas. I am on page 4 now. You list that as a reduction and 
then you turn around and list some additions and you set out an in- 
crease in civil defense protection of $500,000—well, I presume that is 
in dollars; extra services, $93,800. 

However, how do you arrive at those figures / 

Mr. Reynoxps. First of all, we deduct from 1952 the items that are 
nonrecurring, as you will notice on page 4. The space was under 
rental for only a portion of 1952. We have to have an increase in 1953 
to provide for a full year’s operation of that space. 

Mr. Tuoomas. Mr. Reporter, I think it will be well to summarize the 
1952 and 1951 programs for “Emergency operating expenses” set out 
in paragraphs 3 and 4 on page 2, and set out the table at the bottom 
of page 3, which gives the best estimate possible under the 
circumstances. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

The first “Emergency operating expenses” appropriation was included in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act 1951 for $15,000,000 to finance the provision of 
additional space and related operations to accommodate expansion of the De- 
partment of Defense and related defense agencies from zero to 75,420 employees 
during the last 8 months of 1951. For the same period, provision was made for 
financing quarters for newly established agencies under the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, and for very minor functions of GSA under that act, through alloea- 
tions totaling $6,340,000 made by the President from the appropriation “Expenses 
of defense production, Executive Office of the President.” 

For 1952, both the defense and the defense production phases of the emergency 
program are combined under the “Emergency operating expenses” item. How- 
ever, two separate appropriations were made under that heading in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1952. one of $31,500,000 for defense agencies and the 
other of $9,250,000 for defense production agencies and functions. If employment 
expansions during 1952 contemplated by the Bureau of the Budget for all defense 
and defense production agencies are actually realized, these appropriations may 
be inadequate. At this time it is estimated that a supplemental appropriation of 
$4,200,000 for defense agency space and $2,200,000 for defense production agency 
space.will be necessary, although the exact amounts will depend upon lags in 
recruitment and other factors which will be more apparent at the time the sup- 
plemental estimates are prepared. 


SUMMARY AND COMPARISON OF 1952 AND 1953 


In order to compare the limited estimate for 1953 with the corresponding 
portions of the program for 1952, the following table sets forth the cost only for 
those activities which provide for the Department of Defense and defense re- 
lated agencies : 
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Comparison of limited estimate of 1953 with corresponding activities for 1952 























1952 1953 
NS EES LADD SGT DR EN ater POC AOD AE $34, 853, 275 $27, 359, 000 
2. Space acquisition and utilization -................-.---.-.-.+.....------.-- 125, 000 125, 000 
Sa a a alhaare one None 

4. Claimant agency functions. _..:-... 222.22. 2202. - le este (1) (‘) 

rN I i. de wisectmopeintiinnendenwbaen () () 
6. Microfilming wes 3S 364, 000 None 
7. Staff operations e* 357, 725 361, 000 
8. Defense production coordination : () None 
a RAE RA EEE CREASES ee TP NI Ot AIS ERENT: 235,700,000 | 27, 845,00) 

I1DPA 


2 Includes 1952 supplemental estimate proposed for later transmission of $4,200,000. 
EMERGENCY MICROFILMING 


Mr. Tuomas. Now, I do not understand why the microfilming item 
of $364,000 is in here. It looks to me as though it ought to go over to 
where it belongs, in another part of the budget, namely, the Archives 
set-up, are they not doing it? 

Mr. Larson. Well, it is performed by Archives, Mr. Chairman. 
This is an agency-wide supplemental for emergency operations, if 
you will remember. 

Mr. THomas. Well, why is it here under “emergency”? 

Mr. Larson. Because it was an agency-wide appropriation item 
to General Services. I do not think you will find “Emergency oper- 
ating expenses” set forth exclusively as Public Buildings service 
operation exclusively. It is set forth as a GSA operation. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; but about 99 percent is for Public Buildings 
and Grounds? 

Mr. Larson. Right. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION PORTION OF EMERGENCY OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. Then, what part is not part of it, other than the 
$364,000 for microfilming ? 

Mr. Meptey. On page 3, Mr. Chairman, the first two items are for 
Public Buildings activities. The balance is for other services of GSA. 

Mr. Tuomas. What, for instance? 

Mr. Meptey. Well, the claimant agency function, which was under 
the DPA, is under the Federal Supply Service; and the Federal Reg- 
ister functions, as well as the microfilming, are under the Nationa! 
Archives and Records Service. 

Mr. Larson. Yes; but that does not recur in 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. Whereabouts do you set them up under DPA activi- 
ties in this budget? 

Mr. Larson. They are not set. up in here. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean for 1953? 

—* Larson. They will be a part of the supplemental that is coming 
up, later. 

a Tuomas. I understand, but whereabouts are they set out for 
1952? 

Mr. Larson. They are set out here for 1952. They will also be set 
out for 1952 when the 1953 supplemental comes up. 





59, 000 
25, 000 
None 


None 
61, 000 
None 
45, 000 
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Mr. THomas. What has the supplemental for 1953 got to do with 
what you are doing in 1952? 

Mr. Larson. If you want it, we can get that for you and 

Mr. Tuomas. Your DPA activities for 1952 may be in this budget, 
but frankly I did not find it. 

How many dollars are chargeable to that and what are the func- 
tions of the people, and so forth, how many jobs, and where is the 
money to finance it? 

Mr. Larson. I will have to get the information, as far as jobs are 
concerned. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Amounts and employment in DPA portion of ‘‘Emergency operating expenses,” 1952 


| Average 
| employment 
' 
“| 


Amount 





Buildings management - (4) $8, 674, 515 
Space acquisition and utilization eat : 7,8 

Claimant agency functions _ - Lis GC Se } 123, 000 
Federal Register functions__- ~~... ...---.--- af 3. 124, 185 
Stall (PR WRMM os cic vee cna ccc c= ie Mes Neg STR Meenas RR, .¢ 125, 500 
Defense production coordination... ..--.....-..-------..--2-.-.-2--i--2----e.| 165, 000 


We eG ii ee es aa ea oe 9, 250, 000 
| 














! Any required employment is provided under ‘‘Operating expenses’’ on a reimbursable basis. 


Mr. Larson. For the activities, there are approximately 90 people, 
and the activities included are principally those of acting as the 
claimant ageney—— 

Mr. Tuomas. For these more than 90 jobs? 

Mr. Larson. For DPA activities of claimant agency and other 
functions. Now, onthe DPA, in the revolving end, there are about 450 
people and that is principally for the rubber-buying activity of the 
DPA, 

Mr. Tuomas. All right. Now, summarize it, the number of jobs, 
what they do and where the money came from in that supplemental— 
that was from another committee, it was not supplied by this com- 
mittee; is that correct ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Get me the number of jobs. 

Mr. Larson. I will have to get that for you, to be accurate. 

Mr. Tromas. You have it. 

Mr. Larson. No; I do not have it. I am only estimating. 

Mr. Tomas. Well, now, what do those people do? 

Mr. Larson. Well, they are engaged in the—— 

Mr. Tuomas. You have got 60 of them in claimant agencies. 

Mr. Larson. No; not all of those 60 people. As a matter of fact, 
there are only about 18 in the claimant agency. 


GSA OPERATIONS UNDER DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


GSA for 1952 is charged with the responsibility for doing all the 
purchasing under the Defense Production Act for resale. That in- 
cluded—well, the biggest program was the exclusive program on 
rubber which included about three-hundred-odd people. 


93850-—52—pt. 3—-—-27 
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The next program is the tungsten-buying program which is the 
DPA activity which involves the purchasing of tungsten not offered 
to the industry over a certain price. 

The third activity is the manganese program. 

Mr. Tuomas. How does that fit into the stockpiling of critical 
materials ? 

Mr. Larson. It is supervised by the same administrative staff, which 
is another argument in favor of and a reason for GSA’s integrated 
organization. It is only the people required for operations that are 
added for new or expanded programs. But it is financed out of DPA 
funds. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, they are doing that same thing, buying tung- 
sten and the other activities, and the only new activity, the only new 
function that you have got there was the rubber purchasing ? 

Mr. Larson. Well, we were buying rubber, too, but it is greatly 
expanded. We did not buy tungsten in the manner or to the extent 
required under the program under the Defense Production Act of 
manganese, that is, the establishment of buying stations at sources 
of production. 

Mr. Tromas. Well, your activities under the Defense Production 
Act in this regard—what are they? Would somebody read it into 
the record at this point ? 

Mr. Larson. I would like to get it and supply it for the record. 

Mr. Trromas. Somebody is bound to have it here. 

Mr. Larson. I can give you most of them. In fact, I have re- 
counted most of them already. 

The GSA as such is called upon under the Defense Production Act 
and the Executive orders issued thereunder 

Mr. THomas. Well, as far as the GSA, it comes into play by virtue 
of the Executive order and the Executive order is based upon the 
Defense Production Act; but the Defense Production Act does not 
specifically impose any duties on you as an agency. 

Mr. Larson. Only those that are delegated by authority of the 
Defense Production Act in an Executive order. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. Now, if you will read that into the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Larson. First, GSA is required to act as a claimant agency on 
critical materials for all civilian agencies of the Government. 

Secondly, it is required to perform the operations, all of the oper- 
ations, in connection with the purchase of critical materials for resale. 

Mr. Tuomas. That differs from stockpiling of cirtical materials 
how ? 

Mr. Larson. Because stockpiling is not for resale or redistribu- 
tion. 

Mr. THomas. Go ahead. 

Mr. Larson. Third, it is required to perform the function or per- 
form the operation of expansion of plants, of Government-owned or 
privately owned plants as directed by the Defense Production Admin- 
istration. 

Fourth, it is required 








Mr. Trromas. Do you know how much amortization is involved, 
right off? bite 

Mr. Larson. No. This is where the Government goes in and ex- 
pands. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Its own plants? 
Mr. Larson. Its own plants, or a privately owned plant, either or 
both. 

Fourth, it is required to perform the procurement functions as 
directed by the Defense Production Administration in special pro- 
grams, such as the machine tool pool order program. 

Mr. Tuomas. That comes under Industrial Reserve activities and 
we are going into details on that in a few minutes. 

Mr. Larson. That is being performed under the supervision of 

Mr. Tuomas. Whereabouts in the GSA is this supervision of plans 
for expansion of Government-owned facilities and for privately owned 
facilities, where the Government seeks to expand with Government 
funds? 

Mr. Larson. The extent to which that is being performed at the 
present time is being administered by the National Industrial Reserve 
Division of Public Buildings Service. There are no projects—— 

Mr. Tuomas. How many plants are expanded, Government-owned 
plants, and how many plants privately owned, where the Government 
pays for the expansion ¢ 

Mr. Larson. There are none in the latter category. In the first 
category, there are seven installations including six magnesium plants 
and one nickel plant. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is, it makes a total of seven. 
Mr. Larson. That is right. 


































DPA REVOLVING FUND EMPLOYEES 





Mr. Tuomas. And you have 450 or 460 employees covering those 
activities and they are appropriated for out of the deficiency com- 
mittee that is handling the national defense and interrelated funds 
based upon other activities. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Larson. Approximately 450 employees, I would say. 

Mr. THomas. 450? 
| Mr. Larson. Yes. That is an approximation. 









INCREASE IN EMERGENCY OPERATING EXPENSES 





Mr. Tuomas. I find here in this table on page 4 that there is a 
cushion of $7 million. What is that cushion for? 
Mr. Larson. On page 4, volume 2? 
Mr. Tuomas. Yes, volume 2, under “Emergency operating ex- 
F penses.” 
' — Your 1952 program calls for $20,737,000 and you state that for 1953 
| the program will be about the same as for your 1952 program. Yet, 
you have set up for 1953 $27,845,000. So, I want to know why you 
have that cushion of $7,108,000? Why is that inserted there? 
' Mr. Larson. I do not see how that can be called a cushion, Mr: 
| Chairman, That is, as indicated there, for annualizing the previous 
| program. The $20,737,000 covered space for only part of 1952 because 
the program did not get into full swing until after the beginning of the 
1952 fiscal year and all of the people were not employed for the entire 
year; therefore, all of the space was not required for the complete 1952 
fiscal year. The people are to be employed by June 30, 1952, and the 
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space is required for a full year’s operation in 1953 plus the increas JE 
of $500,000 for civil defense warning devices in public buildings. . 

Mr. Puiuuirs. That is an estimate. 4 

Mr. Tuomas. That is problematical. 

Mr. Larson. The estimate is based on employment figures furnished 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Puuxirs. Is that local or national ? 

Mr. Larson. National. 

Mr. Tomas. That is purely a guess and as of today you cannot tell JE 
us, you cannot put your finger on any expansion to absorb it. 4 

Mr. Larson. I am sorry, I did not understand your question. a 

Mr. Tuomas. As of today, as the matter stands, you have got 1 J 
cushion there of $7 million and over and you cannot put your finger 
on any defense expansion there to absorb it, can you? 

Mr. Reynotps. Well, it is not for expansion during 1953, Mr. Chair- 
man. A good deal of the space that was paid for under the appro. 
priation for 1952 is for expansion of defense agencies during the 
present fiscal year. It was for partial-year occupancy, not for the full 
year. This estimate is based on providing the same space for a full 
year of operation in 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you count that in four items; $100,200, $6,414,- 
000, and then when you get through, and after annualizing it, you stil! 
have got a cushion of $7,108,000. 

Mr. Rrynoups. Mr. Chairman, that is not a cushion. It is the ‘ 
total of the items which you recited. : 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right, but you say it is the same in 1952 as in 
1953, but they do not exceed $20 million, do they? 

Mr. Reynoups. We have not said that. The space load in 1952 is 
the same as 1953, because the load came on progressively during 12. 
We had a great increase during 1952, and it will have to be annualized 
in 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you state that no less than a dozen times in your 
1953 justification, that it will be practically the same in 1953 as in 
1952. 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes; as of June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Tuomas. I will read you your own language: 

Performance proposed for 1953 is the annualization of such services as of June 
30, 1952, by which time it is estimated that housing for 122,114 employees will 
be provided. No expansion of employment during 1953 is contemplated in this 
estimate. 

Mr. Reynoxps. That is right. No expansion after June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, of course, the fiscal year 1953 does not start 
until July 1, 1952. 

Mr. Reynotps. That is correct. 








UNIT COSTS FOR SPACE 


Mr. Tuomas. Now, I am interested in some of your statements here 
on your rent. 

In your Government-owned space, for maintenance and operation 
for 1951 it was $1.013 a square foott. For your DPA agencies here it 
is $1.076. 

Now, that is expanded for your Government-owned buildings to 
$1.19 in 1953. 
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Now, the rental space for defense agencies in 1951 was $2.12 and 
for DPA agencies it was $2.857, and in 1952 you have jumped that 
to $2.16 for the national defense and $2.61 for DPA 

I thought that your rental space all over the country was about $1.50 
' or $1.75 or $2 per square foot. 
4 Mr. Reynoips. Do you want me to make a general statement on 
this, sir, to clarify it? 

Mr. Tuomas. You can say anything in the world you want to, — 

Mr. Reynotos. I would like to make a statement, to get it in proper 
perspective. 

Mr. Tuomas. According to the figures, it means that you are going 
to pay $3 in some localities and $1.50 in others. 

Mr. Reynoups. That is correct; but the first-—— 

Mr. Tuomas. And you have the discretion to do the paying, and 
it does not make any difference whether it is a 25-year-old warehouse 
building that is stuck off in ward No. 19—well, go ahead. 
















OVER-ALL UNIT COST FOR REGULAR SPACE 






a Mr. Reynowps. I would like to refer first to page 29. 
4 There you will find that the cost per square foot in 1951 was $0.866 ; 
$0.984 in 1952 and $1.037 in 1953, That indicates a continuing in- 
crease in cost. 

The reason that $1.037 is in there for 1953 as compared to 1952 is the 
impact that has been placed upon us because of the taking over of some 
$9 million of rented space, which brings the average up. In other 
words, those figures at the top of page 29 are the average of every- 
thing. 
Mr. Toomas. You mean your figures do not mean anything? Tam 
' reading from your consolidated table here on page 6, showing the cost 
of operating the Government building. 

Mr. Reynotps. I am talking about page 29 of part I. 

Mr. Tuomas. And also the cost for operating space when hired or 
leased for defense agencies and for operating for DPA, and all of 
that is in addition to alterations, conversions, and moving. When 
you add a rent to that figure of $2.85 a square foot, I imagine you are 
paying in the neighborhood of $3 or $3.50 a year for space, are you 
not ? 

Mr. Reynoips. We are in some cases, but that is talking purely about 
a unit of cost. Where you take all of the space that is available and 
average it out on a square-foot basis, it does not give a uniform year- 
to-year comparison. 

Mr. Larson. Because of the work we are going to take over. 

Mr. Puiurps. What are you going to do, break them down into 
three items of rent ? 

Mr. Larson. That would be the most logical thing to do. 

Mr. Reynotps. Attention is directed to the unit cost per square foot 
shown on page 99 of part I of the justification. It will be noted here 
that the cost for 1951 was $0.866 per square foot; 1952, $0.984; and 
1953, $1.087. This calculation is misleading, as it includes not only 
Government-owned space but leased space as well. The reason that 
there is an increase in 1952 over 1951 and 1953 over 1952 was because 
of the large increment of more costly rental property without a cor- 
responding increase in less costly Government-owned space. 
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A clear comparison of cost is shown in the tabulation on page 3] 
under item 1, “Operation and maintenance of Government-owned 
space (gross area).” It will be noted here that the unit cost per square 
foot is $0.59 in 1951; $0.591 in 1952; and $0.613 proposed for 1953. 
The price levels for 1952 and 1953 are comparable. The increase is to 
provide for better cleaning services in 1953. The figures for 1952 and 
1953 as compared to 1951 are again misleading, because those for 1952 
and 1958 include the pay increases. A comparable calculation for 
1951, if the pay increases were applied, would be $0.648. 

At the present time we are giving substandard service, resulting in 
numerous complaints from the departments and agencies we serve. 
Generally we have reduced cleaning in office areas to 3 days a week, 
We have reduced window washing to every 4 months and in some loca- 
tions less frequent than that. 


RENOVATION AND IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record will you 
insert the general statement on page 27, “Renovation and improvement 
of federally owned buildings outside the District of Columbia.” 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


RENOVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF FEDERALLY OWNED BUILDINGS OUTSIDE THE 
District OF COLUMBIA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Federally owned buildings outside the District of Columbia are renovated 
and improved under a program for which appropriations of $30,000,000 are 
authorized, The authorization limits projects to those costing $25,000 or more, 
including such items as expansion of mail-handling facilities, renovation and 
modernization of Public Health Service hospital facilities, improvement of light- 
ing systems and replacement of elevators, boilers, and heating equipment. 

Only the most urgent major-repair items, together with some renovation and 
modernization projects of high priority have been scheduled under the 1950, 
1951, and 1952 appropriations which totaled $24,500,000. The program for 
1953 contemplates the obligation of the .remaining authorization of $5,500,000 
for either defense-related projects or projects required to meet critical civilian 
needs. 


Mr. Tromas. You had $4,500,000 last year and you want it in- 
creased to $5,500,000 this year, as a part of an authorization passed 
several years ago of $30 million, is that correct ? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is correct. 


WORKLOAD AND WORKLOAD ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Tuomas. It might be well to insert the table showing the work- 
load on page 29, showing that perhaps vou will have some 281 projects 
here covered through 1953. Is that correct? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is correct, sir. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 





Summary of the workload and workload accomplishments 













| Number of 




















projects Cost 
BRE LE SEG TE HERE NETS ROTI 286 | $25, 510,570 
i Lalas 6 Gane yn lp ey ndin akan abba teh=nduansee= dqangcnaet 129 “12) 444, 800 
RIE ides lis po 3 5 een So clei ae ene h eca decree once nae noon! 63 6, 639, 111 


















Total workload, 1950 and 1951 






Work accomplished: | , 
Pee can bheteve rene semanas saa sn ne . 100 | 9, 026, 275 
PEE ONES ET IS ORE Ty ile eal ey ine Se Sper ale ae en 85 | 10, 582, 632 












Totes wormona mouomnlahed. ...- 5 3... ee de } 185 | 19, 608, 8, 907 





Work estimated to be accomplished: 








MRR ie Fis 0d: such 205k k-~ 5 eh ee RRL ty See ee Nemes bs Mey pata | 46 | 4, 891, 093 
FO aos AOS IERS ck ce stis Cav acie Sova s ge cance coniwcudarauevékessee ns | 50 | 5, 500, 000 
Total workload accomplished (estimated) _.....-......-.-------------- 281 30, 000, 000 





1 












Mr. Toomas. What is the value of the Government-owned buildings 
in this program ? 
. Mr. Reynotps. These are Government-owned buildings. There are 
~ about 5,400 buildings with over 100 million gross square feet valued at 
| $lbillion. That is construction cost and not replacement value, which 
would be far greater than the total given here. 









Repair, Preservation, AND EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Tuomas. Now, let us take a look at the other program on page 
34, that is the $10 million program. That covers major alterations 
to buildings in excess of $25,000, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Reynoxps. No; that is under $25,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Under $25,000, or over ¢ 

Mr. Reynotps. Under. 

Mr. TuHomas. And your $5 million is over? 

Mr. Reynoxps. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the big one here—you gave the wrong figure 
when you said 5,441 under your $5 million program. 

Mr. Reynotps. It is ex: vet ly the same group of buildings except that 
_ weadministratively determine that R. & P. should be limited generally 
to projects costing less than $25,000 so as to get the maximum coverage. 
4 Mr. Tuomas. In other words, the Government has 5,441 buildings 
_ outside of the District of Columbia purchased at a cost of approxi- 
y mately $1 billion and they have got 102,500,000 square feet of floor 
' Space, is that correct ? 

q Mr. Reynorps. That is right. 






















Rerunps Unper RENEGOTIATION Act 






Mr. Tuomas. While we are here on “Public buildings and grounds,” 


' you have taken over this Renegotiation Act, have you not, and you 
© want $9,300,000 for 1953 
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Mr. Reporter, at this point please insert in the record the third para- 
graph on page 44—or, I will read it: 

Under provisions of the Renegotiation Act of 1951, the final date for filing 
claims for rebates was October 31, 1951. As of that date, 3,914 claims had been 
filed in gross amount of $203,106,986, which, it is estimated, would result in tota) 
rebates of over $41 million. In addition, it is anticipated that orders of the 
United States Tax Court will require refund payments totaling some $3 million, 

So, you think you will need, to wind up the entire program, about 
$44 million and as of 1953 you want $9,300,000 to help pay off those 
rebates. 

In 1952 you had $8,500,000, what you paid out for 1952—what is 
your administrative cost for 1953, out of that, are you paying any 
administrative cost out of that? 

Mr. Meptey. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your administrative cost for this renegotia. 
tion and how many employees do you have? 

Mr. Larson. That is all absorbed under “Operating expenses.” 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean “absorbed”? 

Mr. Larson. It is handled in the normal overhead under “Operating 
expenses.” 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; but you have got to pay those employees. So. 
how many employees, and what is it going to cost ¢ 

Mr. Meptey. For 1951 it was $121,000; in 1952, $112,783; in 1953, 
$81,212. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many employees? 

Mr. Meptey. About 15 employees now, Mr. Chairman, with a drop 
to 10 employees in 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there a move on foot to transfer this to the Re- 
—— Board set up by law last year? 

Mr. Larson. There was at the time the act was passed. As I said 
in my opening remarks, the Congress did not see fit to transfer it. As 
far as I am concerned I think it should be transferred. 

Mr. Tomas. Is the law broad enough to transfer it over there 
without specific congressional authority ? 

Mr. Larson. I do not think so because of the legislative history of 
the Congress having turned the proposal down. 


ArcuivaL Drawines, Executive Mansion 


Mr. Tuomas. $40,000 on page 48 has some new language: 

Archival drawings, Executive Mansion: For expenses necessary for prepara 
tion of a permanent set of drawings of the Executive Mansion, to be placed in 
the Archives of the United States of America, $40,000, to remain available 
until expended. “ 

Mr. Puiuirs. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Puiuirs. How did they repair the White House without any 
drawings? 

Mr. Reynorps. Mr. Phillips, we had no drawings. That was the 
great trouble. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much administrative expenses is there in this 
$40,000; is it all salaries and expenses ? 

Mr. Reynoups. Mr. Chairman, what we found when we tackled this 
White House problem, was that there were not any drawings of any- 
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thing that were of value to us. We discovered what was happening 
as we began digging into it further and further. We had to take 
down walls and so forth, to try to find out the real condition and—— 









PROSPECTIVE WORKLOAD 













Mr. Tuomas. I will interrupt you. The reporter will insert the 
table on page 132, showing 773 man-days. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 

The prospective workload for the preparation of the archival drawings and 
the estimated man-day requirements for professional employees required to per- 
form the work are as follows: 









Man-days 









i2 complicated drawings requiring retracing and corrections____.-__--_-__- 120 
1) drawings of details requiring extensive revisions_-__._._-_-_._-.-------- 163 
12 drawings requiring minor corrections_._.._...._._-.___-______----_-____ 10 
92 drawings now in pencil upon linen or paper requiring tracing and minor 

YO ViMIIINSiit Sae  E e PRAY ied eh Tate eee ee wet OO Te en 475 
63 small drawings and portions of details to be added to existing drawings 

Cx Mane eC IU TR ia es eal eal betes anal ceaiacenaniamees 5 










RR a a a a cece 


13 man-years. 







ARCHIVAL DRAWINGS 






: Mr. Tuomas. We were discussing this the other day and we were 
just wondering if this building was so well done or substantially done 
- that the building will speak for itself for the next 100 or 150 years; 
will it? 

Mr. Reynowps. Well, it is a question of operations. You recog- 
nize, in the building business, that you do not generally build a build- 
- ing exactly the way it is drawn. You find you have to relocate pipes, 
fixtures, and that sort of thing. 

So, over the years it has been the practice of the industry, especially 
_ big corporations, and so forth, to complete what they call record draw- 
' ings, to show precisely where every piece of pipe is. Most of the 
pipes are covered up. If drawings are available and any difficulty 
lappens, they can determine exactly where to cut into the wall and 
fix it. 

What we have now is a bunch of blueprints marked up in crayon to 
show where the pipes go. As they put ina piece of pipe, they can locate 
it exactly from the drawing. That is important because a variation 
of just a few inches makes it very difficult in locating anything 
troublesome. 

The purpose of this project is to transfer data from the marked 7 
blueprints to linen to provide complete and accurate drawings of all 
the mechanical and electrical work and all those things that are hidden 
from the eye. 

Mr. Pures. That is going to be done from the blueprints you 
are using now to repair the house, and it does not make a particle 
of difference whether this fine linen job is done now or a year from 
now or 2 years or 5 years from now. 

Mr. Reynoups. We are working mostly on job drawings and, of 
course, the job drawings are much more voluminous than the pro- 
posed linen drawings. The shop drawings are what the contractor 
works from, and usually they are made by the contractor and ap- 
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proved. After the changes take place, notations are made on the 
shop drawings to show the exact location of the installation. How- 
ever, the many shop drawings comprise a massive pile of material 
which should be put on permanent cloth and reduced in such a man- 
ner that you do not have all of this volume of material to work with. 


Repairs, PreseRvVATION, AND EQuirpMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, at this point, will you insert page 38? 
(P. 38 is as follows:) 


REPAIR, PRESERVATION, AND EQUIPMENT 


Other contractual services, $6,293,500.—This amount represents the total esti- 
mated cost of work to be accomplished by private contractors in the prosecution 
of approximately 1,970 repair contracts during fiscal 1953. 

Supplies and materials, $1,000,000.—Exeept for a nominal sum for adminis- 
trative and engineering supplies, the entire amount budgeted for supplies and 
materials covers project items utilized in buildings repairs that are accomplished 
by foree-account employees. 

Equipment, $700,000.—Lump-sum contracts are entered into for certain general- 
use equipment, such as lighting fixtures, cash and stamp drawers, and post- 
office lockboxes. These items are consigned direct to the various projects, as 
required, for installation by the contractors. This established practice has 
proven to be more economical than to provide for the items in the individual 
contracts and accounts for the entire amount shown under “09 Equipment.” 

Other, $37,000.—This amount covers miscellaneous expenses, including the 
transportation. of project supplies and materials, and administrative and project 
communications. 


Pvusuic Buritpincs SERVICE 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 


Mr. Tuomas. Now, dealing with the National Industrial Reserve, 
you had an appropriation last year of $12,000,000, which was a non- 
recurring item this year; is that correct? 

Mr. Reynorps. Correct, an appropriation transfer. 

Mr. Tuomas. This year you want $2,384,000 for salaries alone and 
you want 482 jobs in 1953 as against 500 in 1952. 

It looks to me as though your workload is falling off in greater pro- 
portion than your dollars and cents. I quote your language: 

A portion of the program for a reserve of Government-owned industrial plants, 
machine tools and industrial equipment is carried on in cooperation with other 
agencies. Maintenance will be necessary on 21 of 44 industrial plants— 
that is how many you have? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Yes, sir, except that the $2,384,000 is the total 
amount for 1953, of which $1,755,275 is for salaries. 

Mr. Tuomas (reading) : 

* * * carried in this reserve during 1952 and on 20 of 41 carried in 1953. 

Does that mean you are going to sell in 1953? 

Mr. Witurams. Either sell or transfer. 


MACHINE-TOOL RESERVE 


Mr, THomas (reading) : 


The average tonnage of machine tools and industrial equipment is estimated 
at 7,029 in 1952 and 5,876 in 1953. 


Why have you not got rid of more of these machine tools than you 
have? Why is there such a small amount disposed of ? 
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Mr. Wruui1ams. The machine tools are pushed by the Munitions 
Board, as they are required to feed into the defense program. There- 
fore, it is not a matter of disposal 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, we see in the newspapers, and Mr. Charles Wil- 
son is talking about it as one of the biggest bottlenecks in the produc- 
tion of airplanes and tanks; namely, machine tools. I wonder why 
more have not been used. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Most of the standard tools have already been put 
into production lines. Most of those remaining are the highly spec- 
ialized tools for certain production. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I am just wondering whether these are not 
obsolete tools. If industry is crying for tools and these have not been 
disposed of a long time ago as they should have been if they are usable, 
then the qeustion I am getting at is what part of this tonnage is old 
and obsolete ¢ 

Mr. Witu1ams. The Munitions Board has sent a man to our Burl- 
ington warehouse who will make a complete survey and will report 
back to the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, the Industrial Reserve was set up 5 years ago, 
and we have been paying rent and storage and maintenance and operat- 
ing costs for 5 years. Why has not the Munitions Board found out 
a long time ago how many tools you have and how usable they are, 
and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Since the inception of the program, we have pressed 
for determinations of obsolescence. However, the GSA and the Pub- 
lic Buildings Service have no jurisdiction to make a determination 
that some of them are or are not obsolete. 

Mr. Tuomas. We understand that. 

Mr. WriuraMs. The Munitions Board, acting for the various mili- 
tary services, determines what is required. All that we can do and 
what we have been doing is to request that Board to review the reserve 
to determine the obsolescence factor. 


OBSOLETE TOOLS 


Mr. Puturrs. To what extent have you tried to move these tools in 
process of obsolescence into small shops that might be glad to pick 
them up? 

Mr, WitttaMs. The tools we have in the inventory are contained in 
what we call the central inventory which constitutes all of the reserve 
tools and is maintained by the Munitions Board. As you know, we 
are precluded from actually selling them. We are trying to push the 
tools into defense utilization. 

Mr. Puitires. What do you mean you are precluded from selling 
them ? 

Mr. Wit11aMs. Because they are part of the reserve and therefore 
we can only sell as directed by the Munitions Board. They have not 
directed nor have they permitted us to sell tools. 

Mr. Tuomas. So, if you are hoarding tools either with a certain 
usability or tools which are obsolescent and if you are paying these 
expenses, then it is the fault of the Munitions Board and is not yours, 
because after all you are only a custodial agency. 

Mr. WiritaMs. That is right. 
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AMOUNT FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Toomas. Allright. How much of this $2,384,000 is for salaries 
and how much is for care of these tools? 

Mr. WuuraMs. For salaries we have a total of $1,755,275, That is 
mostly for custodial and maintenance employees. The rents are 
$210,000; and other contractual services are $200,000. Those are the 
three major items. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 






Mr. Tuomas. What are the other contractual services / 
Mr. Wriuiams. There are three major ones, $70,000, $40,000 and 
one of $20,000 for contract work at three plants. 

Mr. Putiuirs. That does not add up to $200,000. 

Mr. Wituiams. No,sir. AsIsay,these are the major items. There 
are other items that you do by contract rather than by your own ei- 
ployees. 

DISPOSAL OF PLANTS 


Mr. Tuomas. During 1952 how many buildings did you dispose 
of ¢ 

Mr. Larson. The buildings covered by this program include only in- 
dustrial plants placed in the National Industrial Reserve. Genera] 
purpose buildings are covered in another item. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many were taken from the industrial pool? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. A total of three plants were taken from the indus- 
trial reserve by the Military Services during 1952 fiscal year, so far. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, as the Munitions Board declares, or gives you 
permission to sell one of these plants or any quantity of tools, then 
you are the disposal agency, are you not? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Yes, sir, but since the Korean situation, it is not so 
much of a sales or disposal factor as it is a transfer of specified plants 
back into the Military Department for actual reactivation. In only 
three cases have we leased plants for utilization. One was a forging 
plant at Erie, one was an extrusion plant in Baltimore and the third 
was a manganese carbide mine and treating plant in Butte, Mont. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many plants do you plan to reactivate in 1952, 
is it two or three? 

Mr. WituraMs. It is contemplated, Mr. Chairman, that two plants 
will be taken back by the militady for reactivation by them. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who pays the cost for reactivation ? 

Mr. Wru1aMs. If they are transferred back to the military serv- 
ices, they bear the full cost. In the case of plants leased, the reac- 
tivation cost is paid for by the lessee. 
































PROGRAM SUPERVISION 


Mr. Tuomas. Why do you need 20 people in the District of Co- 
lumbia to take care of these machine tools and some 44 buildings? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is down to 16 in 1953, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THomas. Well, what do they do? 

Mr. WiuraMs. They have a great deal of administrative duties in 
connection with the plants that have been leased. In other words, 
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you cannot reduce administrative costs in direct proportion to your 
stand-by inventory. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you keeping books or collecting payments from 
plants sold out of that industrial reserve ¢ 

Mr. Witi1aMs. No, we are not keeping accounts. That is under the 
Comptroller, but there are administrative problems that come up daily 
such as insurance problems and things like that. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people are there in the Comptroller’s office 
‘ assigned to this work of keeping books? 

Mr. Meptey. That is a part of the normal activities, Mr. Chairman. 
of the Accounting Division in the region where the facilities are 












F located. 
@ Mr. Tuomas. Well, how many of them are collecting money and 





- so forth? 
Mr. Meptey. In isolating the workload with respect to national in- 
4 dustrial reserve, I am sorry I could not give you a figure on that at 
' this moment, Mr. Chairman. The collection officer who handles the 
'  collections—there are all types of collections, such as collections on 
_ disposal of surplus property, collections on national industrial re- 
4 serve properties, et 4 collections on sales from our Federal supplies 
4 stores and so forth. So, it would be very difficult to give you a precise 
estimate as to what part of the cost pertains solely to N. I. R. collec- 
tions. 

: Mr. 'Fuomas. In other words, this $3 million that you have set up 
4 for 1953-does not reflect your over-all cost, does it ? 

Mr. Wrtxr1aMs. It does not include accounting costs, no, sir. 

Mr. Larson. As I said in the beginning, Mr. Chairman, we would 
like to have these programs set up and presented to you so they would 
reflect. those costs. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, we are not preventing you. 

Mr. Puitxrpes. You could start by numbering the pages differently 
in the two books. 






















REAL PROPERTY ACQUISITION AND UTILIZATION 









Mr. Tuomas. Well, let us look at the “Real property acquisition and 
utilization.” 

At this point we will insert page 43 in the record. 
(Page 43 is as follows:) 







Real property acquisition and utilization 








| | 
| | Average employment 
} | 

Amount . 





po SES NAL 
! 
| Field Total 


| Department 







GRR ee st __...] $1,585, 000 47 | 293 | 270 
Change... ..- a acuioh ae oa 5 wus +163, 000 +6 +24 | +30 
eR te ae 1, 748, 000 53 47 300 













HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 






General purpose space is assigned for use by Government agencies, its use 
controlled, and space is acquired by lease for use by Government agencies where 
necessary. Sites acquired for Federal buildings are utilized or out-leased until 
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needed for construction purposes, real property is appraised, and practices of 
Federal agencies are studied for the purpose of improving their real property 
management. 


rgantaibd cost at aid activity by work iSite eligi 





Programs: 
(a) Space acquisition and utilization: 
ip IIIS, cc Sy tualcs nati hare eles aipvike nn peckcecierpeiai $376, 357 $464, 519 
Np i RRRNE SREB SET p ee yee a ylerg da tale. Le Ba) 232, 392 500, 865 
3. Leasing 328, 154 408, 349 
Total 936, 903 1, 37 73,7 77: 5, 
(b) Site Management ---- 58, 442 60, 275 60, 275 
(c) Appraisals : 63, 143 50, 500 41, 650 
(d) External Real Property Surveys.-.-...--........-..- Be Mey rein De eB 20, 000 49, 500 
Share of Service Administration 54, 050 80, 492 80, 927 


po SME ne Pde Ree eee CAPT a Oe a ea ee 1, 112, 538 1, 585, 000 1, 748, 000 














The real property acquisition and utilization activity deals with several fune- 
tions, few of which are expressible in the same work unit. It is divided into the 
four major programs indicated above for the purpose of justifying the 
performance. 

Mr. Tuomas. You had employment of 270 in 1952 and you want 
. 800 in 1953. What is your total cost for this activity ? 

Mr. Reynops. 1,585,000 in 1952 and it is—— 

Mr. Tuomas. I know, $1,748,000 in 1953, but what is your total cost, 
broken down into space acquisition and utilization and assignment, 
utilization and leasing; what is your total cost ? 

Mr. Reynoups. The total cost is $1,748,000. 

Mr. THomas. You do not have any other costs scattered throughout 
the activities of the agency here? Have you got any of them charged 
against the field? 

Mr. Reynotps. Oh, yes. Most of the work is in the field. 

Mr. Toomas. You have 223 people in the field for 1952 and you want 
247 in the field for 1953. 

Mr. Reynowps. The areas to be physically surveyed will increase in 

1953 by approximately 25 percent over 19. 52, However, the total per- 
om mance cost will increase only 17 percent. The unit cost for each 
1,000 square feet of space analyzed and surveyed for those periods will 
thereby be reduced from $6.20 to $5.90. 

The increase coverage will enable us to more effici ently use space 
now under Federal control and thus avoid unnecessar v and costly leas- 
ing of new space, as well as the conditioning and servicing of space. 

This operation requires a greater coverage of buildings than we now 
have and a detailed physical survey of buildings themselves at closer 
intervals than we have been able to do heretofore. 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY MANAGEMENT AND DISPOSAL 
Mr. THomas. You have got some surplus property here. 


At this point we will insert the table on page 50, Mr. Reporter. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Surplus property management and disposal 





Average employment 
Amount PRE Ve Sian ae pus roe posers eames 
Depart- re a 
mental | Field Total 
1952 (ECON PLS Sy SARS oe 
OBES od ox gap ones ea- 











> See 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


Real property found to be surplus to the needs of the Government is disposed 
of, pending which it is protected and maintained. During 1953 real property 
with a declared value of $634.3 million will be handled compared with $629.4 
million in 1952. Returns to the Government are estimated at $40 million, 
representing $30 million from mortgage payments including interest and prin- 
cipal, $3.5 million from rental payments, and $6.5 million from cash sales and 
down payments. 


Summary cost of activity by work components 


1951 1952 











Programs: | 
(a) Disposal_- : eau SUEDE ORS PUES E $464, 000 | $335, 200 | $335, 200 
(b) Property management : p wea 364, 045 | 281, 070 | 281, 070 
Share of service administration... ..._-- Saat an e 6, 300 10, 730 | 10, 730 


eho oe ec, cele wiak de oh 834, 345 627, 000 627, 000 
i | 


JUSTIFICATION OF PERFORMANCE 


The following tabulation shows the comparative workloads of declarations, 
withdrawals, disposals, and inventory for 1952 and 1953: 





Declared 
value 
(millions o 
dollars) 








Available for disposal, June 30, 1951 . 
Estimated declarations and repossessions, 1952.........--------- 
Estimated withdrawals, 1952 e 








___ Estimated available for disposal, June 30, 1952_........------- ea hace aces | 
Estimated declarations and repossessions, 1953...........--..-...--- psiabiens 





_- | MERRIE TOTO MUOUIBUIG, 2900s onan ones nes an qacytsnenenewedewnsanana- 
Estimated disposals, 1953 





Estimated available for disposal, June 30, 1953 
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Due to the emergency, all surplus real property is being carefully screened for 
possible defense use. In addition, real property declared excess by the various 
Government agencies is screened for defense use before it is placed in the sur- 
plus category available for disposal. Declarations and repossessions of sur- 
plus property totaled 116 with a total declared value of $68.1 million in 1951. |; 
is estimated that the number of declarations and repossessions in 1952 and 1953 
will total 129 and 127 having total declared values of $49.4 and $50.5 millions, 
respectively. 

Mr. Tuomas. You want 62 employees for 1952 and 62 for 1953; 
48 in the field, and 14 in the Department. 

This only deals with real property, is that correct ? 

Mr. Reynorps. That is right. 

Mr. ‘Tuomas. You have no personal property ? 

Mr. Reynotps. None. 

Mr. ‘Tuomas. What has become of that personal property / 

Mr. Larson. That was in the inventory of War Assets and it has 
been disposed of. There has been personal property generated as ex- 
cess since July 1, 1949, which has been declared surplus, but that is 
disposed of by the agency generating it under regulations promul- 
gated by GSA. 

SURPLUS PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Mr. Tuomas. [ notice the Veterans’ Administration had $217,000 
worth of antibiotic pills that they turned over to you as surplus, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct and we in turn made them available 
to the Department of Defense. But that was personal property, so it 
was handled by our Federal Supply Service. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you ever had occasion to look over the inventory 
of Veterans’ Administration not only on medicine but hospital equip- 
ment, office supplies and so forth, generally # 

Mr. “arson. Yes; we are in “the process of doing that now. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have that authority under the law now; do you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. What other personal properties did you have to dis- 
pose of last year besides $217,000 of antibiotic pills? 

Mr. Larson. Well, that would go over to the Federal Supply activi- 
ties, because it is personal property. Do you want to go into that 
before you finish this? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have one other problem; we will get into that later. 

In other words, the Veterans’ Administration had $217,000 worth 
of antibiotic pills as surplus, as a rough estimate, an indication of bad 
buying on the part of the Veterans’ Administration. Do you have 
any other instances? 

Mr. Larson. I could not answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then the Veterans’ Administration got rid of those 
pills to the armed services, did they not? 

Mr. Larson. Yes; they were directed by us to make a transfer. 
Under the act, we act as a central screening agency for that sort of 
thing. 
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SURPLUS REAL PROPERTY DISPOSALS 


Mr. Tuomas. Well, getting back to the subject of these 62 people 
here that only dispose of real property found to be surplus to the 
needs of the Government, you say: 

Real property found to be surplus to the needs of the Government is disposed 
of, pending which it is protected and maintained. During 1953, real property 
with a declared value of $634,300,000 will be handled, compared with $629,400,000 
in 1952. Returns to the Government are estimated at $40 million, representing 
$30 million from mortgage payments, including interest and principal, $3,500,000 
from rental payments, and $6,500,000 from cash sales and down payments. 

Now, the Industrial Reserve does not do any of this work for you, 
does it, even though it is a piece of property sold out of the Industrial 
Reserve ¢ 

Mr. Larson. No; if it is in the Industrial Reserve it has the national 
security clause on it, and the sale terms are dictated by the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Tuomas. I understand that, but T am talking about this collect- 
ing and getting your payments and insurance, and so forth. 

Mr. Larson. No; Industrial Reserve does not do any of that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, who does? Does Industrial Reserve do it for 
the property it sells out of the reserve in addition to this group here— 
why cannot those functions be combined, in other words, and cut down 
half of your employment for the Industrial Reserve in the District of 
Columbia and half of this other? 

Mr. Larson. Well, I do not think you can combine them and do 
that, particularly at this time, because the national 

Mr. THomas. What has time got to do with it? 

Mr. Larson. Because the National Industrial Reserve primarily is 
a highly specialized custodial and management operation, governed 
by a separate law, and is not a disposal operation. 

Mr. Tuomas, Well now, Mr. Larson, the collection is the same, 
regardless of whether it has got a national comeback clause attached 
to it or not, you know. 

Mr. Larson. Well, I misunderstood you. I thought you referred 
to the Industrial Act. Mr. Medley explained that the collection fune- 
tion is performed in the Office of the Comptroller, and it is performed 
for National Industrial Reserve properties and surplus properties in 
this category and all other collection activities are centered in the 
Comptroller's s Office. 

Mr. THomas. You have got too many people, it looks like to me. 
You say you have available for disposal 299; what does that mean, 
299 pieces of real estate? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct, as of June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Tuomas. And estimated withdrawals in 1952, 2 

Mr. Larson. Yes, but they add 129, during the fiscal year. year: 

Mr. Tuomas. You have got estimated disposals for 1953, 171; esti- 
mated available for disposals in 1953, 173. Pies that mean about 344 
pieces of property or only 178 pieces? 

Mr. Larson. There will still remain 173 pieces of property esti- 
mated for disposal as of June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. After you sell 171% 

Mr. Rrynotps. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Tuomas. I cannot understand why it takes 62 people here to 
take care of about 141 pieces of property; is that what you have? 

Mr. Reynotps. Mr. Chairman, since I took over this operation, | 
have worked on this problem a good deal. There are many difficulties 
and it is extremely complex. Some of these plants are scrambled 
and there are all kinds of conditions. In order to work out leases 
of them, running into millions of dollars, you must have highly 
trained specialists who have to work sometimes for months on a single- 
lease transaction. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, what is the total of the values of the property 
you have as of any one day? 

Mr. Reynorps. Well, I would imagine it would run around $300 
million. That isn’t just simply little leases, they are running very 
high in value. 

Mr. Tomas. You say here that due to the emergency they are care- 
fully screened for possible defense use. You also say: 

In addition, real property declared excess by the various Government agencies 
is screened for defense use before it is placed in the surplus category available 
for disposal. 

You do not mean to say that you have disposed of all real property 
of the Government, do you? 

Mr. Reynovps. Oh, no; we do not. There is a large inventory. 

Mr. Tuomas. Just what real property of the Government do you 
dispose of? You do not have anything to do with housing; do you/ 

Mr. Reynoups. No. ‘These consist of many type of real property, 
including big industrial plants. 

Mr. Tuomas. What else besides industrial plants? 

Mr. Reynotps. Could you enumerate that, Mr. Peyton? 

Mr. Pryron. Yes, sir. They include surplus Army warehouses, 
camps, commercial buildings, leasehold interests, mineral rights, nat- 
ural gas storage areas, farm land—quite a large variety. 

Mr. Tuomas. You inherited all of them from War Assets? 

Mr. Peyron. Part of the inventory came from the RFC. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many pieces of real estate have you had turned 
over to you in the first 6 months of 1952? 

Mr. Preyron. There have been 32 properties declared surplus since 
June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where did they come from to you ? 

Mr. Peyron. From various Government agencies, some from the 
Department of the Interior, some from the Veterans’ Administration, 
some from the RFC, and others. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the total value? 

Mr. Pryron. $9,400,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. $9,400,000 ? 

Mr. Pryron. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well then, how many pieces of property did you have 
turned over to you in fiseal year 1951? 

Mr. Reynotps. One hundred and sixteen, with a declared value of 
$68 million. 
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PROPERTIES IN INVENTORY 


Mr. Tuomas. Well now, how many do you have as of, say, Janu- 
ary 1 of this year or some recent date ? 

Mr. Perron. As of January 1, 1952, there were 256 properties in 
inventory, with a total ac uisition cost of $244.432,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is all the property you have as of January 1 of 
this year, 256 pieces. Now, do you have any paper over and above 
that ¢ 

MORTGAGES 


Mr. Peyron. You mean mortgages? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Larson. 453 mortgages. 

Mr. Tuomas, And you are servicing the mortgages? 

Mr. Larson. We are not servicing; we are making collections. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who is servicing; is that under the Comptroller’s 
office ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, by the Accounting Division. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Thomas. Well, then, you certainly do not need 62 people to take 
care of 200 pieces of property; do you? 

Mr. Pryron. I think we do. Asa matter of fact, that is certainly 
the minimum number required. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do the 14 people in the District of Columbia do? 

Mr. Pryron. Their job is primarily that of supervision, and assist- 
ing the 10 regional offices in negotiations. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you certainly must be overworked. What do 
those 48 people in the field do now ? 

Mr. Perron. Those employees are actually engaged in the disposal 
and leasing of properties, advertising, negotiating sales, the making 
of awards, the inspection of properties at the termination of leases or 
at the initiation of leases to check the condition of the property, and 
checking inventories. 


DISPOSAL OF PROPERTY 


Mr. THomas. Well, how many pieces of property did you sell the 
first 6 months of this year; I mean fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Perron. We disposed of 43 properties with an acquisition cost 
of $35,209,000. 


LEASES 


Mr. Toomas. How many did you lease during that same time? 

Mr. Perron. There are very few leases made except in the industrial 
field. We had one plant re: icquired after foreclosure which was leased 
to Fairchild Aviation. 

Mr. Tuomas. And it took one and a half men a year to sell one pieco 
of property; is that right? 

Mr. Peyton. You asked me how many we leased. That is not the 
total number we handled. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you said—did you not say that you did not 
lease any ? 
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Mr. Perron. No. We leased three plants, and there were a un. 
ber of leases that were renewed and recast after the expiration date. 

Mr. THomas. How many of those were there? 

Mr. Peyton. I do not have the figures before me, sir. I will be gla 
to get them. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


LEASE EXTENSIONS AUTHORIZED SINCE JUNE 30, 1951 


_ a —_ EE ——— 4 es ee j _ re 
| | Se 

} tot Period 

: rs . | Aequisi- 

Project Name and location Bree 


' 

ge 

| Years 
$1, 096, 000 | 5 | July 1956 

109, 000 | 5 Do. 


|author- | New expiratio 
ized 





R-N Y-281_.._..| Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Buffalo, N. Y 
R-Pa—46. . ._- _.| Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Co., 
| Homewood, Pa. | 
| United Engineering & Foundry Co., New | 22,958,000 | December 115. 
Castle, Pa. | | 

Lehigh Foundries Co., Easton, Pa. --- --| 1,419,000 | 5 | May 1957 
-Pa-112__._._.| McCreary Tire & Rubber Co. , Indiana, Pa__._-| 763, 000 4; December 1952 
R-Ill-61 | Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Co., | 482,000 | Do. 

| Chicago, Ml. | | 
R-Mich-42__._._| General Motors Corp., Saginaw, Mich-__. | 2,834, 000 5 | October 1957 
R-Nev-5______--| Basic Magnesium, Inc., Henderson, Nev-__.-_.---} 195,000 | 5 January 1957 


MISCELLANEOUS RENEGOTIATIONS TO PROVIDE FOR CHANGES IN FACILIT! 


| 
can sinsighinecravasindponieemnansellictmmmntion peas Maw poe 
| 








R-Il-50______--. | a Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Il =| $7, 730, 000 | September 190) 


CONVERSIONS FROM INTERIM PERMITS TO LEASES, SINCE JUNE 30, 1951 
: Sea: 3 | Fa baad 
| $5, a 


R-NY-73__._...| Remington Rand Corp., Johnson City, N. Y- 482, af June 195?, 
L-Ind-71 | Cincinnati Disposal Center No. 1, Indianapolis, 24, 000 | 6 0. 
| Ind. | | 

R-Mich-85_._.__| Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., Adrian, Mich. | 14,438,000 | 6 | 
R-Wis-37._.....| A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis..... | 2,086,000 6 
| 


} 
| 
ae 
| Do. 
Do. 


NEGOTIATIONS PENDING FOR LEASE EXTENSIONS 
g eae 
R-N Y-97 Utica Drop Forge Co., Utica, N. .« __| $723,000 | 
A-Kan-351____. Central Repair Shop, Marysville, Kans_- | 45, 000 & a 
R-Ore-30 Pacific Chain & Manufacturing Co., Portland, 350, 000 | “ 
Oreg. | 
R-Ore-32__.. | Willamette Hyster Co., Portland, Oreg..-- 143, 000 Ce pyereex Sopa. fe 


NEW LEASES AUTHORIZED SINCE JUNE 30, 1951 


| 
j 


| | Years 
R-Ill-408__- | Eversharp, Inc., Chicago, IIl.- ba ae Yee eee $73, 000 | 5 | July 1956. 
R-N Y-40_ .__- "| Grumman Aire raft E ngineering Co., Port 1, 728, 000 | 5 | February 1957 
Washington, N. Y. 
D-N Y-367 “| Linde Air Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y--.----- 52, | 3 | October 19% 


Total number of facilities... s eee TOR COPA ea oe St MOP a 20 
Total acquisition cost ___- wre _... $63, 730, 000 


PROPERTY RECEIVED FROM RFC 


Mr. Tuomas. Now, those 201 pieces of property that you have on 
hand as of January 1, 1952, how many of them did you inherit from 
the old War Assets? 

Mr. Peyron. We had 256 on hand. I do not have that breakdown 
between the 1944 War Assets Act, the 1935 act, and the 1949 act. I will 
be glad to supply that. 
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lat Mr. Tuomas. Well, can you not give us an approximate figure? 
ate, 


You have so few properties that you ought to know them all by heart. 
' Mr. Peyton. I would say approximately a total of 95 on lease and 
| not on lease. 

' Mr. Tnomas. In the neighborhood of 45 percent, is that not right, 
| that you had 5 or 6 years, did you not? 

5 Mr. Peyton. Yes. 






olad 








AUTOMOBILES 





_ Mr. Tromas. How many automobiles do you have assigned to 
this activity ? 
| Mr. Peyton. None. 







PERSON NEL 






Mr. Reynontps. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your attention 
- tothe breakdown of personnel. In Washington there are only 7 people 
» whoare above the clerical grade. 
: Mr. Tuomas. Whereabouts is this shown ? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. It is on page 54. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have got one grade 15 in the District of Colum- 
bia and how many in the field? 

Mr. Reynotps. None in the field. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many in the District of Columbia, one at 15? 

Mr. Reynoxps. One in grade 15; two in grade 14; three in grade 13; 
and one in grade 12. 













FreperaAL Suprty SERVICE 





Mr. Thomas. Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record will you 
insert page 64, Federal Supply Service ? 
(P. 64 follows:) 


Programs of General Services Administration in connection with personal 
property management are performed under the Federal Supply Service. These 
include the planning, development, and performance of all aciivities embracing 
the procurement and supply of personal property and noupersonal services 
(except public utilities services) and functions related thereto, for civil agencies. 
The estimate for 1953 holds the purchasing and cataloging activities at the 
1952 level and provides for increases in other activities, as follows: placing 
external supply management surveys on a biennial basis, $69,100; processing ‘ 
' current excess personal property declarations resulting from new defense pro- 
curement and shifts in defense programs, which will release equipment being 
replaced, and reducing the backlog, $103,600; maintaining specifications on a 
current basis and continuing the tire-testing program, a net of $126,600; making 
more frequent inspections of contractors’ facilities and covering inspection of 
property declared excess, $135,700; and completing the decentralization of traffic- 
: management operations to cover a greater portion of civilian freight traffic, 
| $85,700. 
: Detailed estimates for each of the activities of this Service, financed from-the 
“Operating expenses” appropriation follow. 

























disn ACTIVITIES, FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE 
pon 

Mr. Tuomas. There are several activities listed here: Supply man- 
yw agement, purchasing, property utilization, commodity specifications, 
will commodity cataloging, commodity inspection, and traffic management. 







Without trying to add up these seven activities, what is the total 
cost of this Service? 
Mr. Larson. $3,787,000. 
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EMPLOYMENT, FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the total employment in the District of Co. 
lumbia and in the field? 

Mr. Mack. The proposed employment in the Department is 405.4 
man-years and in the field 237.2 man-years, a total of 642.8. 

Mr. Tuomas. For what year? 

Mr. Mack. 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many in 1952? 

Mr. Mack. 399.6 man-years in the department and 181.8 in the field 
or a total of 581.4. 

Mr. Tuomas. 581? 

Mr. Mack. 581.4. 

Mr. Tromas. About 70 increase in jobs. 

Mr. Mack. 61.4 man-years. 

Mr. Tuomas. And about 70 jobs. 

Mr. Puiturrs. It will be a good 70. 

Mr. Mack. About that, I would say. . 


SUPPLY MANAGEMENT ACTIVITY 


Mr. THomas. Supply management: Cost of $201,200; 25 employ- 
ment in the department. None in the field. That is a total of 25 for 
1953 as against 17 previously. What do those people do? 

Mr. Mack. For the most part their work has to do with the surveys 
of the Federal agencies and putting into effect the recommendations 
resulting from the surveys. 


SURPLUS PHARMACEUTICALS 


Mr. Tuomas. Is that where they found $217,000 of antibiotic pills 
in the Veterans’ Administration warehouse ? 

Mr. Mack. That had to do with the utilization of property. That 
description of antibiotics, by the way, is erroneous. They were gen- 
eral medicinal and pharmaceutical items. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is quite a mistake to make; isn’t it? 

Mr. Mack. The description is more properly pharmaceutical items, 
number of different kinds of medicines. 

Mr. Tuomas. Still, that is quite a sizable mistake ? 

Mr. Mack. It was erroneously described in the budget submission ; 
that is right. 

Mr. Putmurrs. Didn’t the price of those drop materially in that 
period of time? The price that they bought them for was very much 
higher than they could have bought them for at the time you took 
over? Isn't that a fact? That group of pharmaceuticals at the time 
the VA bought them must have been very high on the open market 
and by the time you took them over, there must have been a loss of 
half that money. 

Mr. Wrinxter. I don’t happen to know how the price structure 
compared. 

Mr. Puiriirs. Mr. Chairman, I think that would be interesting to 
put in the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Supply that for the record. 


ae 
a 





Co- 
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On; 
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me 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


The Veterans’ Administration advises that a majority of the stock at its 
Wilmington depot was obtained from Army surplus sources and the unconsumed 
stocks of Army hospitals which were taken over by the VA. These stocks were 
acquired without cost to the VA in accordance with Public Law 346 (78th Cong.) 
put were picked up on VA records at Army catalog prices. In addition, normal 
replenishment action of depot stocks has augmented many of the individual 
items contained on the list. In order to factually determine the actual cost of 
these items, it would be necessary to physically segregate and inspect the mark- 
ings on each box of each item listed to determine the source of supply. 

The prices on the list in question are the estimated market prices as of March 
1951. VA pricing procedure provides for using the latest procurement costs or 
estimated current prices, together with information obtained from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Commodity Indexes, so as to approximate the cost of re- 
plenishment. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price index for drugs and pharmaceu- 
tical materials discloses the following trends in recent years: 


Wholesale price index, drugs and pharmaceutical materials 


1946 | 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


184, 4 
184.7 
169. 0 





HIGH-LIGHT STATEMENT AND JUSTIFICATION OF PERFORMANCE 
Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, please insert page 68 at this point. 


Supply management 





Average employment 
Amount foupeastaein ‘paper, Seine siete 
Depart- | me | phd 
mental Field | otal 
1952 program. ‘ | $132, 100 17.6 
Change. ek pombe te b i : -+-69, 100 





1963 e8timinte................ Si ee | 201, 200 





HIGH-LIGHT STATEMENT 


Conduct on-site surveys of the personal property management practices and 
activities of the executive agencies (except the military) and collaborate with 
agency representatives in activating survey recommendations for developing 
an economical and efficient supply system for the procurement, storage, and dis- 
tribution of personal property ; and perform related functions. 

During 1951 a total of 32 surveys were accomplished. The program for 1952 
contemplates an increase to 60 surveys. In order to maintain the programed 
biennial cycle, the 1953 estimate provides for 102 surveys. 


Summary cost of activity by work components 





Programs | 9; | 1952 1953 





(a) Supply facility surveys.......-......- abel $72, 544 | $129, 700 | $197, 900 
(6) Supply system development__._____.__...______.. 38,8 hes 
Share of service administration. _____- e xb RE. 2, 608 2, 400 


Total cost ook Ae Li as 113, 977 132, 100 201, 200° 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PERFORMANCE 


The two objective functions of this activity, one of which has been completed 
and involves no request for funds, are discussed separately. 


(a) Supply facility surveys — 


Program and Performance 





1951 








Performance in work units: 
Backlog. ___ I A pe PS = Ee RT 241 209 149 
Performance eon: Fee Wile tde i ania Gk ane 32 60 102 

Unit cost per survey__...__.___- encewaee A ES. eta Ss $2, 267 $2, 162 $1, 940 

PgR NN sk Siebel. tes sis cows Wanna’ $72, 544 $129, 700 | $197, 900 

| 














The work unit used to express performance is identified as a “Supply facility 
survey.” A work unit represents an independent supply facility which is re- 
sponsible for the personal property operations of an agency or a constitutent 
element thereof. 

It is estimated that approximately 60 civilian executive departments and 
independent establishments of the Federal Government currently operate supply 
facilities which, because of the magnitude of their procurement, storage, and 
distribution operations warrant a comprehensive examination under the survey 
program of the Supply Management Division. Based on (1) the agency organiza- 
tional structure; (2) the dollar volume of supplies and equipment procured, 
stored, and distributed; and (3) the number and concentration of employees 
served, it is estimated that there are 241 supply facility survey work units in 
the 60 agencies which should be surveyed. Experience supports the conclusion 
that to obtain and assure maximum benefits the personal property management 
operations of an agency should be surveyed at least once every 2 years. 

Past experience indicates that a comprehensive survey of the personal property 
management activities of an agency can be accomplished with maximum effici 
enecy by a small group of supply specialists who, in addition to developing 
recommendations, will collaborate on the spot with agency representatives in 
adopting survey recommendations. In 1953, it is proposed to utilize six such 
groups, each consisting of three specialists. It is estimated that each group cau 
perform an average of 17 supply facility surveys annually, thus a total of 102 
surveys can be accomplished in 1953 as compared to 60 surveys by 4 groups 
in 1952. Performance at the budgeted rate provides for completion of the surve: 
eyele in slightly more than a 28-month period, which approximates the pro- 
gramed biennial cycle. 

The reduction of the unit cost of a supply facility survey from $2,162 in 1952 
to $1,940 in 1953 is occasioned principally by acceleration of the survey program 
through increased production as the individual survey groups acquire experience 
in the survey techniques. 

(b) Supply system development.—The development phase of this activity, he- 
gun in 1950, was completed early in 1951. No costs are budgeted therefor in 
1952 or 19538. 

ON-SITE SURVEYS 


The cost for the service for 1953 is estimated to be $201,200 as against 
$132,100 for the 1952 budget. I wish you would justify that. It ap- 
pears to me as being money thrown away. 

You conduct— 


On-site surveys of the personal property management practices and activities 
of the executive agencies (except the military) and collaborate with agency 
representatives in activating survey recommendations for developing an econom- 
ical and efficient supply system for the procurement, storage, and distribution of 
personal property ; and perform related functions. 
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You have no authority to tell them how to do it, when to do it, 
or how. much to buy, have you? 

Mr. Mack. The survey—— 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the answer to that question ? 

Mr. Mack. We have the power to recommend what shall be done 
and thus far there hasn’t been any difficulty along those lines, because 
we work with the agencies and they have been very cooperative as far 
as taking action is concerned where there is a basis for it. 

Mr. Tuomas. What concrete evidence can you put your finger on 
that this expenditure of $201,000 by 25 people is going to save the 
taxpayer one red penny ? 


RESULTS OF SURVEYS 


Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I think it is going to result in sub- 
stantial savings. : 

For example, this year thus far we have completed the survey of the 
Federal Trade Commission. That is a small agency, but just let me 
outline what has been done. 

There were some administrative supplies that were determined to be 
excess. There were some calculating machines that were taken over. 
There was a saving In storeroom stock, saving in steel shelving, and 
those kinds of items. Of course, that is a small agency. 

Mr. TuHomas. What became of those items? 

Mr. Mack. They were declared excess. 

Mr. Tuoomas. Then the agency turned around and replaced them 
with new ones? 

Mr. Mack. No. They reported to us that they were excess and we 
followed up with our utilization program. 

Mr. THomas. Then doesn’t the agency turn around and say, “This 
is old stuff; we have to replace it with new ones?” Isn’t that the way 
it usually happens? 

Mr. Mack. It hasn’t happened that way. 

Mr. ‘THomas. Which agency are you talking about ? 

Mr. Mack. Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. Tuomas. I remember they wanted to buy a lot of extra sup- 
plies and material this vear. 

Mr. Mack. These stocks were determined to be excess. 

Mr. THomas. That is it. One of your men comes along and ad- 
vises them what to do and they turn around and declare this stuff 
excess and the next thing you do is put it in surplus and it is worn 
out and you want to buy some new ones. What happens to it after 
it is declared excess? 

Mr. Mack. It is then screened for use within the Federal Gov- 
ernment by other agencies. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do that over in your Department ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir; in our Utilization Division. 

Let me give you an illustration. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have already given me one. I want to show 
you how much you have saved. 

On “supplies and materials,” by virtue of your efforts with that 
bureau, they want exactly the same amount of money they did last 
year, so you haven’t saved anything, have you? 
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On equipment, they want exactly the same amount as they wanted 
last year. So where did you save anything? 

Mr. Mack. Of course, there are two considerations there. The first 
is that there has been an increase in price, which has some bearing on 
that. The second point—and I think this is rather important—is a 
matter of going to the Budget Bureau and coordinating with them 
on each one of these surveys, so they will have the information and be 
able to translate it in terms of specific savings insofar as budget esti- 
mates before the Bureau of the Budget are concerned. Mr. Gus Moe 
who until recently became Director of the Supply Management Divi- 
sion is actively working on this matter. He was with the Bureau 
of the Budget for 11 years and prior to that was with Public Ad- 
ministration Service for about the same length of time. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you are trying to be specific and show something 
tangible, the best bet would be to tell us what happened to the prop- 
erty that was declared surplus. 

Mr. Mack. The Federal Trade Commission Survey was very re- 
cent, but we can follow that through and give you the detailed re- 
sults. 

Mr. Tromas. If I had a crowd of 25 people doing a job and they 
were constantly being criticized for the reason that their efforts were 
not considered worth anything to the taxpayer, I would certainly 
follow through. Your biggest point is to show what happened to 
the surplus material. 

Mr. Mack. Let me go back to one that happened earlier, early 
enough so that we can show some of the results. The Federal Trade 
Commission survey was fairly recent. 

Within our own organization, General Services Administration, 
there was declared excess $1,377,000 of personal property. 

Mr. Putiuies. Out of which agency ? 

Mr. Mack. Out of our own agency. 

Some $563,000 has been utilized by other agencies of the Federal 
Government. There was $55,000 used by other organizations within 
the General Services Administration. That is, it was excess to one, 
but needed by another. 

Mr. Tuomas. When was that, sir? 

Mr. Mack. This is for the period from July 1 to December 31, 1951, 
the first 6 months of this fiseal year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that reflected in other objects of GSA’s budget? 

Mr. Mack. These are excess amounts that will be reflected in pro- 
ceeds from the disposition of this material and, of course, from the 
sale of other material. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much was it? 

Mr. Mack. $55,000 was used in other organizations of GSA. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let’s see if that is reflected in your budget. 

All you want for supplies and material is $1,000,000 more for 1953 
than 1951, so you do not reflect a saving there, do you, in General 
Services Administration ? 

Mr. Mack. The $55,000 used within GSA is an offset against what 
was set up as requirements, T am certain. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is certainly not reflected in your 1953 estimate as 
compared with your 1952, because you show an increase of approxi- 
mately $1 million in your big item of supplies and materials. 
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Mr. Pumures. The request for 1952 is the same as for 1953. So 
you have made an increased demand for next year for 1953. 

* Mr. Tuomas. Your supplies and materials jumped up from $36,700 
to $47,253 in 1953. That is for Federal Supply Service. 

Now pick out another example. You have picked out two and you 
have shown where you have increased your costs. See if you can 

ick out one where you decreased it. 

Mr. Mack. On that point, within our own organization, the increase 
we have asked for because of the greatly increased program for 1953 
would have been more if we had not used the property within the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Trromas. I hope it wouldn’t have been much more. It is about 
a 25-percent increase. 

Mr. Mack. Another item was $23,000. Those were the same type 
of items that we use in our stores, ‘Those were transferred to our 
stores for distribution to other Federal agencies. In other words, our 
purchases were reduced to that extent. 

Mr. Meptry. Mr. Chairman, a large part of that property was 
also in the nature of equipment and for GSA under “Operating ex- 
penses” that goes down from $2,326,000 in 1951 to $1,085,000 in 1952 
and down to $861,000 in 1953. That does show very definite and 
substantial reduction. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the difference between supplies and ma- 
terials and equipment ? 

Mr. Meptry. Equipment is nonexpendable items, whereas supplies 
and materials are those which are consumed on a month-to-month 
basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. The point in my asking that question is that you do 
not know and I do not know, to be perfectly honest about it. That is 
an interchangeable term. Under the formula set up by the Bureau of 
the Budget you can put out 9 out of 10 items under either classification 
and decide yourself just where you want to put them. 

Mr. Mack. Then there is one other additional item. There were 
$675,000 of GSA excess which was disposed of as surplus property; 
in other words, sold. So that accounts for the total amount. It was 
sold and recovery will be $79,000. 

Mr. THomas. That was covered into the Treasury ? 

Mr. Mack. It will be as soon as the proceeds are received by GSA. 


PURCHASING ACTIVITY 


Mr. Tuomas. Let’s look at your purchasing operations. You have 
a total for 1953 of 92.9 against 89.3 for 1952, and a cost of $596,700. 
You say: 

Wherever advantageous, term contracts are established against which agen- 
cies can place orders directly for procuring commodities and services of common 
use, 

Performance in 1951 under partial decentralization totaled 6,896 work units. 
The budget for 1952, covering a full year of decentralization, contemplates 
11,942 work units. The estimate for 1953 provides for annualizing the June 
1952 rate, resulting in 12,061 units. 


What does this group do? What do these people do? 
Mr. Mack. That is one of our principal programs. This item 
has to do with the Federal schedule of supply term contracts. 
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These contracts cover about 45,000 items of common use. The con- 
tracts are made by us and distributed to the Federal agencies who 
place the orders directly against our contracts with the suppliers. 


MANDATORY USE OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Does the law make it mandatory that they accept 
your contracts ¢ 

Mr. Mack. They vary according to classes of commodities. In geu- 
eral, about half of the contracts are for use in and around Washing- 
ton, D. C. The other half are for Nation-wide use. They are used 
substantially throughout the country, again depending upon the com- 
modity in use. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it mandatory upon the various consuming agencies 
to use your standard-form contracts ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes; where it is so specified in each contract. In each 
pamphlet which lists the contract the statement is made as to thie 
extent to which it will be mandatory. For example, it will state that 
this contract is mandatory on all agencies—military and civilian— 
within the District of Columbia and the nearby area. Or it will state 
that this contract is mandatory on all civilian agencies Nation-wide. 

Mr. THomas. Does your basic legislation give you authority to 
write those contracts and make it mandatory for the agency to use? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, indeed. The same amount is requested for 1953, 
and we are proposing to increase our work load somewhat with the 
same organization. 

COMPETITIVE-BID CONTRACTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What is your work load—more contracts ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, we have done a certain amount of decentralization. 
We are trying to undertake more, so that the contracts can be made 
locally by our regional offices in order to make it easier for the small- 
business man and local supplier to bid on the contracts to serve tlie 
region, or the adjoining regions. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are these competitive-bid contracts, or what are they’ 

Mr. Mack. They are competitive-bid contracts almost exclusively. 
Purchases against these contracts, by the way, run substantially in 
excess of a couple of hundred million dollars a year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does that come through the supply funds? 

Mr. Mack. No,sir. The contracts are used by the agencies who place 
the orders directly with the supplier against our contracts. The using 
agency pays for them directly. Therefore, our supply funds are no 
used. 

‘Mr. Trromas. I thought you could buy in large quantities? 


PURCHASING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Mack. There are two operations, Mr. Chairman, which have 
todo with purchasing. The first is the purchase contracts made by this 
activity known as Federal schedules of supply, which are distributed 
to the agencies for their use in placing orders directly with suppliers. 
The other type of purchasing has to do with our supply stores opera- 
tion under the “Expenses, general supply fund” appropriation. 
Under that operation we buy for stores distribution or we buy for 
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direct distribution in consolidated lots those commodities which lend 
themselves to that type of purchase. 







NATURE OF ITEMS PURCHASED 






q Mr. Tuomas. What is the nature of the material you buy by way of 
» this contract? 
4 Mr. Mack. Electrical items, furniture, stationery items, fuel, gaso- 






line, office equipment, and such types of items. Those are typical of 
- the Federal Supply Schedule term contract items. In other words, 
- we make the contracts, we carry no inventory, but the agencies place 
- orders with the suppliers, against our contracts for their ‘actual needs, 
Mr. Tuomas. Where does the adv antage in price come in in such an 
operation / 
Mr. Mack. The advantage in price is substantial because each pur- 
' chaser gets the advantages of volume purchase contracting. For ex- 
uinple, consider tires and tubes, a commodity which I didn’t mention 
| earlier. For passenger cars, 600 by 16, four-ply, the retail price, if an 
' agency went out to buy a couple of tires would be $20.10 each. Our 
© schedule price is $12.26. 
4 Mr. Tuomas. Is that when they buy them directly or get them out 
of the Supply Fund ? 
j Mr. Mack. This is when they buy them directly against our term 
contract. We don’t carry any tires or tubes in the stores, which are 
financed by the General Supply Fund. 

Mr. THomas. That is a very common use item on an automobile, but 
» what about an equipment item / 

Mr. Mack. For example, here are some items—— 

Mr. Tomas. You are going to write a contract here on a purchase 
item, some uncommon piece of electrical equipment. If you do, you 
are wasting a lot of time and you are not going to be able to buy it by 
virtue of your contract for a penny less than the agency can buy it. 
q Mr. Mack. For uncommon types of equipment, that is true, but we 
don’t make supply schedule contracts for uncommon items. We 
wouldn’t buy automobiles or trucks under this type of a contract. We 
make consolidated purchases of actual needs by month. However, for 
an item as simple as an electric light bulb, for which we have a contract 
for the military needs as well as ; civilian needs, we are able to get the 
inmaximum discount, which, I believe, is 46 percent. Accordingly, for 
those types of commodities ct the right commodi- 
ties—the agencies realize oubletiential savings. 

The use by the Federal Government, military and civilian agencies, 
of light bulbs runs about $6 million a year. A 46-percent discount is 
pretty close to half of that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why isn’t this activity combined with the general 
supply fund? Why have two separate and distinct organizations? 
Apparently the big volume of your work is common-use items, the 
same purpose as your general supply fund. 

Mr. Macx. There is this rather important distinction. The term 
contracts which we make are for the agencies generally and we dis- 
tribute the term contracts to every agency of Government for their 
use, depending upon their needs. Some use them to a limited extent 
because they lave limited supply needs. Others use them very ex- 
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tensively because they have substantial supply needs. In our stores 
operation that is an operation where we do the entire job. We deter- 
mine the quality, quantity, and type of commodity to carry in inven- 
tory. We buy the stock commodities, stock them, distribute them in 
retail lots at wholesale prices, and pass along to the agencies the say- 
ings. To summarize, on the one hand we are performing a contract- 
ing service which is general in nature throughout the Government and, 
on the other hand we are really doing a merchandising job and the 
Supply Fund is the means for financing the purchases and other direct 
costs. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why the difference? Is there a difference in quan- 
tity, or what? 

Mr. Mack. The nature of the items. Certain items are suitable to 
stock for stores distribution. Therefore, we buy such items in bulk 
and distribute them. Other items, where there is an indefinite need, 
but a contract is justified, may not be suitable for stocking. The elec- 
tric light bulbs, for example, are breakable and there is a handling 
hazard. We wouldn't want to carry them in stock for that reason. 


VOLUME OF PURCHASES 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the dollar volume of this supply management 
operation ? 

Mr. Mack. The request 

Mr. Tuomas. Say for the first 6 months of 1952. I mean Pur- 
chasing. 

Mr. Mack. On the term contracts the volume for this year will run 


substantially in excess of $200 million. With increased needs it 
might be nearer 300 million next year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your stores are what? $157 million? 

Mr. Mack. That is what our 1953 estimate is based on for stores 
sales. In addition to that, we will be buying for direct delivery 
about 97 million. 


SINGLE PURCHASING ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Tuomas. This unit here doesn’t do the purchasing of under 
your stores? 
~ Mr. Mack. No, sir; not under this appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. So you have two separate and distinct organizations 
doing purchasing ? 

Mr. Mack. No; we do not. The same commodity groups handle the 
term contracting under this item and the replenishment purchasing 
for our stores under “Expenses, GSF.” In other words, a furniture 
group will purchase certain items of furniture for stores distribution 
if they are suitable items for stores, and they will also make supply 
schedule contracts for certain other furniture items that fit into this 
program. 

Mr. Tuomas. I misunderstood you. I thought you said your pur- 
chasing group didn’t work on this. 

Mr. Mack. This particular item is exclusively for term contracts, 
but “Expenses, GSA.” which has to do with the stores issue, are 
financed under the “Expenses, GSF” appropriation. 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY UTILIZATION AND DISPOSAL ACTIVITY 


Mr. Tuomas. Under “Personal property utilization and disposal” 
you list 107 people in 1953 against 87 in 1952. 

Personal property reported excess by Government agencies is screened to 
achieve maximum utilization by transfer to other agencies which requisition 
similar items, thus obviating new purchases. The remainder is disposed of as 
surplus. 

The cost here is $626,300 for 1953 as against $522,700. Can you 
put your finger on any good examples, other than the ones you men- 
tioned a few minutes ago, of actual savings / 

You mentioned Federal Trade Commission and your own agency 
and in both instances the items for supplies and materials have gone 
up in 1958 over 1952. 


COST OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Mepiey. Mr. Chairman, that increase in supplies and materials 
for 1953 over 1952 is directly attributable to the $9 million building 
operations which we take over in 1953, which was reimbursable from 
the other agencies in 1952. Therefore, I think that throws a dis- 
proportionate light on the subject you have been discussing. 

Mr. Tomas. You don’t mean to say you will have to spend 
$1 million to supply the materials against $9 million for rents and 
utilities? That $8.7 million is for utilities. 

Mr. Cameron. The increase is not only in the point that Mr. Medley 
mentioned of the transfer, but there is also $3 million in the estimate 
for restoring the service cut that was made last year, and a portien of 
that is also in supplies. 

Mr. Putiuirs. Restoring which cut? 

Mr. Cameron. The cut in level of services all the way through 
Buildings Management. 

Mr. Tuomas. That was mostly in salaries. That was in actual jobs. 
The justification complained about that, that they didn’t have enough 
employees to keep the buildings quite as tidy or orderly as they wished. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, the $400,000 plus of the increase in 
the total supplies and materials here is attributable to Buildings Man- 
agement and primarily to the increase in workload as a result of 
taking on additional space under plan 18 and supplies for the new 
records centers. 

As Mr. Medley pointed out, these examples which were given fail 
into the category of equipment, such as cleaning machines, oflice furni- 
ture, filing cabinets, et cetera. That shows a substantial decrease—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Under plan 18, which you took over, it called for 
$8,700,000. At least 60 to 65 percent of it, and maybe more, is for 
rent and utilities. Maybe it is all for rent and utilities, with the 
exception of a small part. There may be some wages in there. 

Mr. Larson. I don’t recall that particular analysis. It covers all 
of the things required in the management of the building space which 
we take over. 

As Mr. Reynolds pointed out, when we discussed it this morning, 
when you were questioning him about his item of supply and ma- 
terials 
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COMMODITY SPECIFICATIONS ACTIVITY 


Mr. Tuomas. Let’s look at the next item, “Commodity specifica- 
tions,” $620,000 for 1953, which is an increase of $126,000 over 1952, 
There are 82 employees in 1953 as against 81 in 1952. 

That increase in salaries is required when there is only an increase 
in one job? 

Mr. Larson. As you will note on the bottom of the page, $128,000 
is for the special tire-testing project. 

Mr. Tuomas (reading) : 

Specifications for mandatory use in the Federal supply system are developed 
to establish satisfactory standards of quality and other characteristics of com- 
modities to be purchased. Technical assistance is provided on specification 
matters in connection with purchase contracts and in establishing qualified 
produets lists for simplifying procurement processes, 

This is a continuing operation every year; isn’t it? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. Those Federal specifications are for com- 
mon-use items. Beginning with this year we have undertaken the 
utilization of available industrial standards as much as possible, 


TIRE-TESTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Is that $36,000, Mr. Mack, here for research and de- 
velopment testing, new products? What are you going to test? It 
jumps about $88,000 on your testing. Is that salaries or is that by 
contract ? 

Mr. MacLeop. That money is actually transferred to the Bureau 
of Standards to test purchases under our Federal Supply Schedules. 


Last year the committee appropriated $40,000 with which to con- 
clude the developmental work on the tire-testing program. It was the 
plan for 1952 to underwrite the expense of the basic developmental 
work for standards and specifications, but we would require the in- 
dustry to offset the cost for testing the products delivered under the 
schedule. 


SUMMARY COST OF ACTIVITY BY WORK COMPONENTS 


Mr. THomas. Will you insert at this point, Mr. Reporter, the table 
on the bottom of page 79? 
(The table referred to follows :) 


Summary cost of activity by work components 





1952 


Programs: | 
(a) Specifications promulgated és $392, 834 $394, 419 
(6) Contract specifications 34, 240 i 51, 366 
(c) Special tire testing 36, 128, 000 
36, 115 
10, 100 
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TIRE-TESTING PROGRAM 


Mr. MacLeop (resuming). The industry, in a series of meetings, 
took the position that they should not be required to underwrite that 
cost. In consequence, we are asking for an appropriation to continue 
the testing work to determine the compliance with our specifications 
through fiscal year 1953 at a cost of $128,000. That money will be 
paid to the National Bureau of Standards for doing the testing. 

Mr. Toomas. You had $136,000 in 1951. How much money are you 
going to spend on this? Is that a continuing item every year? 

Mr. MacLeop. That is right. It is a continuing item, Mr. Chair- 
man. Purchases under Federal supply schedules total upward of $72 
million worth of automobile vehicle tires a year. We find that the 
quality of those tires varies conservatively 20 percent. By setting up 
this type of quality control we increase the serviceability of the tires 
purchased. The committee must understand that these deliveries of 
tires are oe for one or two or a dozen. We cannot individually 
inspect each delivery of tires. We have to set up some system whereby 
we can work with the industry and improve the quality continuously 
of all suppliers under the contracts and determine which ones are 
qualifying to supply the best tire. So, by virtue of this continuing 
expenditure of money, we are setting up an inspection system which 
never before existed and at the same time improving the quality of 
the tires delivered. 

Mr. THomas. We have heard that now for the last 3 or 4 years. 
Can you put your finger on anything specific whereby you have im- 
proved the quality of the tire, made the tire last longer, or gotten a 
better price? That is what we are interested in. 

Mr. MacLeop. I have here the specification which was developed, 
working with the industry, and based upon these tests, a matter of 
6 weeks ago. In that specification it was determined we should set 
as a going level of serviceability 19,000 miles, because at that time, 
if we set it any higher, we would disqualify 8 major suppliers of tires as 
to present tires. We called the industry in to discuss this provision. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you buying a beter tire than John Public buys 
or are you buying a better tire than any individual businessman, when 
he goes to a reputable store down here and buys a nationally known 
trade-name tire? Are you getting a better tire than we individuals 
do? Are you getting a better tire than the United States Steel or 
General Motors or Ford Motor Co. when they buy tires ? 

Mr. MacLeop. Off the record, yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why off the record? You want to justify this. 

Mr. MacLeop. Yes. We have discussed it with industry and they 
have agreed to immediately give us a basic minimum serviceability of 
19,000 miles. Of course, that represents a direct saving, based on the 
facts that we have collected and the clear understanding the quality 
varies to the point that, frankly, the Government is not getting the 
fullest value for its money. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does that apply to the public, generally, and industry, 
generally ? 

Take a big fleet operator who goes out and buys a couple of thousand 
tiresa year. A lot of these operators will have seven or 800 trucks and 
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automobiles, et cetera. He goes to his district distributor of Goodric), 
or some big, well-known tire dealer, and buys so many tires to be 
shipped to him. 
0 you mean to say that the Government is getting a better tire for 
the same money than industry is getting ? 

Mr. Mack. The two programs differ somewhat in this way. The 
fleet operator can get mileage-service contracts on a rate basis. The 
individual tires are registered and controlled by the supplier, who has 
a representative on the job to measure the serviceability. They kee) 
compensating them based on this contract. It isn’t very feasible wit); 
cars and trucks throughout the country to interpose that kind of con- 
tract in the Government. We largely have to depend upon our ability 
to make a term contract available, against which each agency may buy 
its individual and specific requirements of tires and at the same time be 
able to get prices that compare with those for new equipment on new 
automotive vehicles. 

Mr. Tuomas. What you are saying, then, adds up to this: Ever, 
time a Government agency sends in an order to some tire manufac- 
turer, they are going to give that special treatment, put a little more 
rubber on, put in some more carbon black or heavier fiber in the tire 
than they are making for John Public. 

Mr. MacLxop. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, the public will benefit in- 
directly, although we are not primarily concerned with the type of 
tires delivered to commercial organizations. We are interested in 
getting our tires from commercial production. The only way we car 
do it is to set up some system of quality control in which these sup- 
pliers participate, to measure the actual serviceability received. 

Mr. Thomas. Your purchasing at contract Specification Division, 
when you all get together on it, it adds up to this: You write two or 
three contracts and you say, “Here are our plans and specifications. 
We want 5,000 tires made to this specification.” Is that the way to 
do it? 

Mr. Mack. That is exactly the point. The traditional practice for 
years has been this: That the specification which we issued for the 
purchase of tires called for a first-quality tire, the first-quality tire of 
the manufacturer. The first-quality tire of a manufacturer varies in 
performance, as our tests have shown. They vary from as low as 
12,000 up to 28,000 miles. 

Mr. THomas. What makes them vary ? 

Mr. Mack. Because the manufacturer in certain types of tires just 
does not make them so as to stand up as other makes do. But the only 
way we know it is to run wearability tests. That is what these tests 
have done. Now, for the first time, instead of sending out a specifica- 
tion saying, “Will you bid on your first-quality tire,” which may be 
good for from 12,000 to 30,000 miles, we say, “We want a tire that will 
give us minimum performance to the extent of 19,000 miles.” Then, 
on that basis, we make sure that the floor starts at 19,000 and not below 
that. 

What we propose to do, as these tests go along, is to tighten up those 
specifications so we will get value for the money we are spending. 
When the civilian agencies alone spend in the neighborhood of $20 
million for a commodity, it is important. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you buy for the Veterans’ Administration ? 
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Mr. Mack. They use our contract. It is not mandatory, but they use 
them, generally. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you buy them for AEC? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. AEC is not required to buy from our contracts, 
but they do. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who is required is buy from your contracts ? 

Mr. Mack. On tires and tubes it is all Federal agencies here and in 
the field—also military—up to a carload quantity. So, it is generally 
applied. The Army Ordnance, in substantial purchases for spot needs, 
makes their own contract. 


COMMODITY CATALOGING ACTIVITY 


Mr. THomas. What about your “Commodity cataloging”? The cost 
for 1953 is $994,900, an increase of $600 over 1952. There are 216 
employees listed for 1952 and a decrease of 10 for 1953. 

Active cataloging of civil and common-use civil and military items began on a 
small scale at the end of 1950 and continued at that level until about March 1, 
1951, whereupon it was accelerated toward the progress scheduled by the Muni- 
tions Board for the military portion of the catalog. 

Insert the table in the middle of page 84 and on throughout the 
entire page. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Summary cost of activity by work components 


1951 1952 1953 








| 
| 
Federal catalog system $409, 206 | $850, 733 $887, 470 
Federal Standard Stock Catalog. ............-.....--..------- 105, 866 | 68, 285 | sik 

Developmental program..............-...------------- 51, 535 | 56, 682 | 91, 530 
Share of service administration-..........--.--.-.-------------| 13, 293 | 18, 600 | 15, 900 





oh SSRN Ra amas @ pin Meena ORE Arica 579, 900 994, 300 | 994, 900 





JUSTIFICATION OF PERFORMANCE 


As the three objective functions of this activity are susceptible to widely di- 
vergent unit costs, each will be discussed separately. 


Program and performance 








| 1951 





(a) Federa) catalog system: 
Number of items on hand beginning of year___--_-._-- 1, 492, 552 
; Number of items identified and incorporated 40, 438 
Unit cost $10. 12 
$409, 206 


1, 452, 114 1, 313, 830 
138, 284 134, 640 
$6.15 $6. 59 
$850, 733 | $887, 470 


| 





A unit represents the description of a commodity item used by civilian agencies, 
identified as to its characteristics, with the assignment of single number and 
standard name, to be part of an over-all uniform catalog. 


CATALOGING PROGRESS 
Mr, Tuomas. What progress are you making in your cataloging? 


Mr. MacLeop. We are making all possible progress in terms of staff 
available. This program is a joint program between the Munitions 








3 
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Board and the GSA, in which the Administrator has delegated to the 
Munitions Board, through the Secretary of Defense, responsibility 
for the basic development of the Federal cataloging system. ; 

Mr. Tuomas. You have been working on this for 3 years, haven’ 
you? 

Mr. MacLxop. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. When are you going to have a catalog out? 

Mr. MacLxop. It depends upon the appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have 200 employees for 3 years. 

Mr. MacLeop. Not quite, sir. I might point out that we had in 1951, 
$600,000, and the staff at that time was 234 people. In other words, we 
got uitder way in March 1951 and identified 40,000 items. In 1952 we 
have the same amount of money as is proposed in 1953 and will iden- 
tify 138,000 items. That will be done with 206 people. We have a 
million and a half items to identify, a million of which are in common 
use between ourselves and the military, and half a million of which are 
solely civil agency items. So you can project the picture. We are 
working at the rate of about 650 items per individual per year. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is some of the descriptive work? Do you have 
a sample of one of your items that you are cataloging here ? 

Mr. MacLeop. No; I didn’t bring one with me. I do not have an 
identification card. 

Mr. Larson. Explain what it is. 

Mr. MacLeop, I will be glad to submit a number of those to the 
committee. 

Mr. Tuomas. Name one commodity-use item. Let us see how you 
catalog it. 

Mr. MacLeop. All right, Mr. Chairman. For example, in food- 
stuffs, canned goods, any particular type of canned goods, the military 
specifies one of enal grades, purchased in certain quantities for 
certain distribution. When we describe that item, we must describe 
it in quantities and in qualities not generally required by the military. 

We specify canned foods for the Federal prisons industries. |t 
isn’t the same quality nor do we buy on the same levels of quantity. 
So we have to vary that description in the degree that its quality is 
less and the quantity is less. So our description differs from the mili- 
tary only in terms of those two elements. In the case of Veterans 
Administration, we have many areas where they are interested in 
diabetic treatment, in special kinds of foodstuffs for the rehabilita- 
tion of veterans, that are not used by the military. So those con- 
stitute individual civil agency items. The same is true with their 
drugs. Certain types of drugs, as mentioned earlier in the hearings. 
are different because of the therapeutic approach that the Veteran: 
Administration must take in rehabilitating injured or discharged 
veterans. In many of the items they are common, and we are striv- 
ing continuously to get full standardization between ourselves and 
the military in the areas where the items should be and are common— 
bed sheets and blankets. You perhaps have heard some discussion 
recently about that. 

Mr. Tromas. What is the difference between cataloging and the 
commodity specifications? ; 

Mr. MacLeop. The specification is a comprehensive document that 


covers a general group of materials. For example, it would cover 


hardware, certain medical supplies, and so forth. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Are you coming out with a big catalog like Sears, 
Roebuck has, describing a great number of articles? What are you 
going to do? You have spent about $1,500,000 for 2 years and you 
are not even able now to give us a little specimen. 

Mr. MacLegop. I am sorry we didn’t bring one with us. 

Mr. Tuomas. Here would be a good place to bring it. 

Mr. MacLeop. Yes, it would. I would welcome the opportunity 
to have brought and shown you the examples of our work Pasaune we 
have done some very useful work in this field, 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a conclusion and we have no proof of it 


so far. . 
(The following information was supplied for the record:) 


The Federal civil agencies have supply systems in which their items are listed, 
but these listings are neither uniform within a particular civil agency system, 
nor are they uniform with the systems of other Federal civil agencies. The Fed- 
eral catalog program establishes a uniform Federal supply catalog system which 
will identify and classify personal property under the control of all Federal 
agencies. 

The listings from the Federal civil agencies are received by the Federal Sup- 
ply Service and the characteristics of the items in these listings are then arranged 
in a uniform manner. Information which is missing, incorrect, or inadequate 
is detected and corrections or additions are made after technical examination. 
The resultant item description is then compared with similar identifications of 
other military or civil agencies. If the item matches exactly one which has al- 
ready been completed, the item receives the Federal item identification number 
already assigned to that item. If the item cannot be matched, a new Federal 
item identification number is assigned to it. 

The Federal item identification cards herewith are samples picked at random 
of items falling within the categories of hand tools. A typical illustration is 
card bearing Federal item identification No. 237-8106 which lists all the perti- 
nent characteristics of a common hacksaw blade of a particular size and type. 
The activity stock number at the right indicates by code that these civil agencies 
have this item in their supply systems under the number indicated. Note that a 
single Federal item identification number (237-8106) replaces the 10 agency 
stock numbers shown on the right-hand side of the card. 
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—National Capital Housing Authority 
—General Services Administration, Federal Supply Service 
—Tennessee Valley Authority 
—General Services Administration, Public Buildings Service 
—District of Columbia 

TR-BM—Treasury Department, Bureau of the Mint 

IN-Sp —Department of the Interior, Southwest Power Administration 


When all civil agency items have been identified, the Federal Supply Service 
will have a complete record of every civil agency user of the item. This will be 
most useful in estimating requirements and in connection with centralized pro- 
curement and cross-servicing between agencies. 

The catalog data will be disseminated to the civil agencies by several means. 
These are: 

(1) By 8 by 5 reproductions of the item identification cards. This method 
is the most economical where civil agencies have relatively few items in a com- 
modity area encompassing many items, and will be used under these circum- 
stances. 

(2) By item identification pamphlets. This method will be used where many 
civil agencies use the bulk of the items in the commodity area. Examples are 
Administrative Supplies, Administrative Furniture, Administrative Equipment, 
Food, Antifriction Bearings, and other areas. Those pamphlets will average 
about 100 pages each. 

(3) By means of electric accounting machines, cards, or tapes. This method 
is effective for use in commodity areas embracing replacement parts which in 
general are peculiar to a particular machine or device and which are the product 
of one manufacturer. 

Every civil agency, bureau, or subdivision uses administrative supplies, 
furniture, and equipment. The item identification pamphlet, which will be 
completed this fiscal year for these items, may thus be used as an operating 
catalog. Each civil agency, bureau, or subdivision will receive 8 by 5 cards and 
electric accounting machine cards or tapes for only the items they have in their 
supply systems. It will be the responsibility of each agency, bureau, or subdivi- 
sion to prepare operating catalogs from the master deck of 8 by 5 cards or 
electrie accounting machine cards or tapes they receive to meet the peculiar 
requirements of their supply systems. 

While operating catalogs may differ as to format and content, they will all 
include a name, description, classification, and identification number which is 
identical with all other operating catalogs prepared by any military bureau, 
service, or command; or any civil agency, bureau, or subdivision. 


GS-fs: 
CIV 5-7-2726 


Serial No. 


| PREPARED By 


14May51 


DATE 


COMPARISON WITH WORK OF MILITARY 








Mr. Anprews. Is this cataloging in addition to the work done by 
the military, the catalog that the military is working on ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The military has been working on it since 

Mr. Anprews. Five years—— 

Mr. MacLexop. Since the fiscal year 1948. 

Mr. Tomas. The Navy started to work on one at the tail end of the 
war, 1945 to 1946. 

Mr. Puutirs. The Army catalog has cost $50,000,000 up to now. 
How much has yours cost 

Mr. THomas. Two million four. 

Mr. Anprews. In comparison to size, how will your catalog compare 
to the Sears, Roebuck catalog ? 

Mr. Mack. There will not be a single catalog, such as the Sears, 
Roebuck catalog, but there will be a card-index file that will have the 
standard listing of each item. From those standard listings there 
would be pamphlets prepared for a particular item, averaging about 
100 pages. 

Mr. anew: Wouldn’t it be cheaper and easier to put them all in 
one catalog ? 


ITEM IDENTIFICATION CARD 
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Mr. Mack. It would be too large to be usable. 

Mr. Anprews. Sears, Roebuck has a big catalog, but they get it out 
once a year and sometimes twice a year. 

Mr. Mack. This is about 3 million items. 


PURPOSE OF THE CATALOGUE 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the purpose of the catalog? 

Mr. Mack. The purpose of the catalog is to standardize on the de- 
scription of items, so that duplications may be avoided, so that the 
same item which is bought under a proprietary name, for example, 
or maybe under different descriptions in various supply systems 
throughout the Federal Government or through various agencies 
throughout the Federal Government, can be determined as being 
actually the same item, thereby eliminating duplications and facilitat- 
ing reduction of inventories. It is a tremendous job. 

Mr. Tuomas. I can imagine that, if you are going to describe 3 
million items. 

MAN-YEAR PRODUCTION RATE 


Mr. Macx. I believe our rate of production is about 670 per man- 
year, which for item identification jobs is very good. 

Mr. MacLeop. As a matter of fact, in 1951, through June 30, 1951, 
we were describing items at the rate of only 449 per person, with 90 
man-years effort. From July 1 to December 31, we increased that 
rate to 654 items per man-year. Since January of 1952 the rate is 
657. We are striving to increase it to 720. I submit those figures as 
being outstanding rates of production. 

Mr. Anprew. What do you mean by that 720? 

Mr. MacLrop. That means the identity of the basic items, the basic 
identity of the items, the uniform identification. 

Mr. Anprews. You mean one man can identify 720 a year? 

Mr. MacLerop. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. How many is that a day? 

Mr. MacLeop. Three. 

Mr. Anprews. You say that is fast work? 

Mr. MacLeop. Yes, it is. 


SYSTEMS OF ITEM IDENTIFICATION 


Coming back to this point of the basic difficulties, there are some 
17 different systems of item identification being used in the Federal 
Government, so we cannot talk about an item in the same language 
from one agency to another. We cannot do it. We cannot exchange 
stocks. We cannot get effective declarations of excess. We cannot get 
eeffctive measurements of inventory. We do not talk about the same 
thing, when, in fact, it is the same thing. 


VARIATIONS IN SALT 


Mr. Anprews. Let’s take salt. How many ways do you describe salt 
in that catalog? 

Mr. MacLeop. If you take the variations of the type of salt that 
are available, you find there are about 10 different variations of salt 
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being used by the Federal Government. That is a conservative guess. 
For example, there is common sodium chloride. 

Mr. Anprews. Table salt. 

Mr. MacLeop. One variety may have some iodine in it. Then we 
have various types of granular salts, some for use in melting snow, 
for example. It is a matter of isolating those varying qualities. It 
is true that we may have too many varieties, and this is a means of 
cutting those down, too. The Government may be using too many 
varieties, but I think you would be amazed on several items. There 
has been a discussion on common nails. Recently, and you would be 
amazed at the variations of various applications, enamel-coated, et 


-cetera, for boxes. There are numerous specific variations. 


Mr. Tuomas. I wouldn’t feel bad about that. The Research De- 
partment of Mr. Foley’s crowd, in Housing, spent two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars on research on how to drive a nail. They said 
it is the most popular thing they had ever printed. 

Mr. Larson. I think, Mr. Andrews, in order to get a complete pic- 
ture of what is required to describe these three items a day, that Mr. 
MacLeod should explain to you that you might have to go through 
15 or 20 descriptions of a similar item—one man might have to go 
through those descriptions—in order to get it down to one final de- 
scription for the catalog. The time used is in the elimination of the 
duplication, not in arriving at the description of the one which is the 
end result. Of course, that is the whole purpose of the catalog, to 
eliminate duplication, to eliminate all of these catalog provisions in 
the 17 different systems that are in force as to how to describe the 
same thing. 

Mr. Tuomas. Isn’t table salt in any agency of the Government or 
in any country of the world, table salt? 

Mr. Larson. I don’t know. To me it is, unless it has to have iodine 
in it, or something like that. 


COMPLETING CATALOG 


Mr. Tuomas. How long will it take you to finish this catalog ? 

Mr. Larson. We would like to finish it by 1955, but it may take 
until 1960. I do not know. 

Mr. Corron. Will it stay finished, then? Won’t there be variations 
in it and new items ? 

Mr. Larson. It should stay finished, but there will be a certain level 
of continuous upkeep necessary. 

Mr. Tuomas (reading). 


At the rate for 1952 and 1953, completion of the civilian portion of the catalog— 
not including the military— 
would be delayed until 1962. 
That means at a rate of $1,000,000 a year, it will be 1962 before it is 
completed. 
COMMODITY INSPECTION ACTIVITY 


_ Mr. Reporter, will you insert, at this point, page 89, “Commodity 
inspection.” 










(P. 89 follows :) 


Commodity inspection 





Average employment 









pas wey Field Total 


Amount 



















pOMN ELS ATS URE ATR SO as $183, 600 11.2 20.0 31.2 
PERT EMIS BOAT RE POE +135, 700 +1.8 +21.2 


$58 F4S EL EME SSE CARE ATES RESET Me sERE RE 319, 300 13.0 41.2 





























HIGH-LIGHT STATEMENT 



















Specified quality and other characteristics in commodities delivered is assured 
by lot inspections, plant inspections, laboratory analyses, and examination and 
analysis of samples. Inspection of excess personal property, principally equip- 
ment, are made to determine condition, usability, and other factors necessary to 
effect utilization transfers to requisitioning agencies. 

Performance under this activity is closely integrated with the decentralization 
and expansion of the Federal schedule purchasing program discussed under 
the “Purchasing” activity. Modest programs were initiated in a few regional 
offices during 1951 to inspect contractors’ facilities on a regular periodic schedule 
and to foster the utilization of excess property by inspections designed to 
determine the condition, usability, etc., thereof. The program for 1952 provides 
for a gradual extension in service as inspection techniques are developed. The 
estimate for 1953 provides for regular periodic inspections at principal sources 
of supply and a greater proportion of excess property, to speed up utilization. 

Tests on samples submitted by bidders prior to award of Federal schedule con- 
tracts, and the display and handling of samples, are expected to increase as the 
result of the decentralization and expansion of purchasing. 





Summary cost of activity by work components 































Programs: | 

eR TN | a ee Re EES are aa -| $10, 860 $19, 258 $71,376 

(5) Inspections (excess property) ..............---.----..-.-.---- | 240 29, 985 48, 275 

(ey) "TOP tba thes. ee eh iia So YER SE hae BEES ’ 23, 290 52, 670 94, 624 

Re CR Saas hes oa hac nwdanapewweeinbste 12, 380 10, 367 23, 814 

EF Seer IAIN oes a oo ce dcc node e cde aaice cues 63, 271 67, 820 75, 711 
Share of Service Administration _._._.......--.---.-...-- 2, 458 3, 500 5, 500 

WOM ee rd. sii J | 112, 499 | 183, 600 | 319, 300 


| | 









JUSTIFICATION OF PERFORMANCE 









The five functions of this activity are not performed concurrently and are not 
susceptible to measurement by the same workload, accordingly each will be dis- 
cussed separately. 


Program and performance 








(a) Inspections (facilities): 
Units on hand beginning of year-__...........--....-------.----- 400 765 1, 632 
Units on hand end of year 
Total units performed 
Unit cost 
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NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND Recorps SERVICE 








Mr. Tuomas. Let’s go over to the National Archives. 
Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record, will you insert page 100? 
(P. 100 follows :) 






SUMMARY 









Programs in connection with Federal records management, such as custody 
of the permanent National Archives, custody and servicing of semipermanent 
records, surveillance over records management programs of Government agen- 
cies, and related functions are performed by the National Archives and Records 
Service. 

The programs under the National Archives and Records Service correspond 
to the activity breakdown of the budget estimate for “Records management,” 
“Records centers,” “Microfilming,” ‘National Archives,” ‘Federal Register,’ 
and “Franklin D. Roosevelt Library.” Detailed estimates for each of the activi- 
ties of this Service financed from the ‘‘Operating expenses” appropriation follow 
in that order . 

The appropriations available for the National Archives and Records Service 
in fiseal years 1951 and 1952 were insufficient to permit completion of GSA’s 

' organization for records management in the Federal Government contemplated 
' in Publie Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, and the Federal Records Act of 1950, 
' Public Law 754, Bighty-first Congress. Comprehensive records programs are 
still lacking in three of the ten GSA regions. Since maximum economy and 
efficiency in the handling of the Government’s records cannot be achieved until 
the program is operating on a Government-wide basis, the estimate for 1953 pro- 
vides for completion of the organization. The estimate also includes capital 
expenditures of funds for shelving and other equipment essential to the opera- 
tion of the regional records centers. When these capital expenditures have Leen 
completed the fund requirements for records management and records centers 
will level off. 

Workloads in the National Archives, the Federal Register, and the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library result in large part from demands for service from other 
Government agencies and the public. These demands will increase in 1953. 
Within the fund limitations of this estimate they can be met only by deferring 
controllable work and, to the extent possible, by improved procedures. No prog- 
ress in preservation of the large collection of valuable but rapidly deteriorating 
'  motion-pieture film can be undertaken within the funds requested in this esti- 
mate. Similarly the estimate for a full-scale microfilming program has been 
deferred. Funds for this activity have been held to the level of the 1952 pilot- 
project. : 































RECORDS MANAGEMENT ACTIVITY 










Mr. Tuomas. Let’s look at your records management. 
q In 1952 it was $380,000; in 1953 you ask for $400,000. 
| In 1952 there were 53 jobs; in 1953 you ask for 58. 
Mr. Reporter, will you insert page 104 in the record ? 
(The information referred to follows :) 







Records management 









Average employment 














Amount 





Depart- = 
mental Field Total 










1952: : 
TS ed ee $380, 000 28 25 
6) LH a tate RAO ade vga ka MT +20, 000 j..........-. 
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HIGH-LIGHT STATEMENT 


The establishment and improvement of records management practices in 
Feedral agencies in Washington and the field is the objective of this activity, 
This objective is achieved through on-site surveys, the promulgation of Govern- 
ment-wide policies, regulation, procedures, instructions, and the furnishing of 
advice and technical assistance. Performance for 1953 proposes continuation 
at substantially the 1952 level, with emphasis on clearing out accumulations of 
old records, bringing remaining records under control, and improving methods 
for creating and maintaining records. 


Program and performance (not susceptible to average work units) 





1951 1952 





(a) Surveys and technical OEP a ees $124, 641 $214, 800 237, 050 
(6) Regulations OS eiaphesplteliabeyd echt d a RE 20, 210 82, 478 82, 518 
Share of service administration 48, 690 82, 722 80, 432 


Total cost : 193, 541 380, 000 400, 000 

















JUSTIFICATION OF PERFORMANCE 


Federal records at the end of 1951 amounted to 23.5 million cubie feet, of 
which 22 million cubic fee were in the various agencies and 1.5 million cubic 
feet in the National Archives and the regional records centers. Additional 
records are being created at an accelerated rate of 3.4 million cubic feet a year 
because of the defense program. Despite an increase in the disposal rate from 1 
million cubie feet in 1950 to 2.1 million cubie feet in 1951, records are still being 
accumulated in much greater volume than they are being eliminated. If the 
present situation continues unchecked, 1.3 million cubie feet—over 185,000 filing 
cabinets full of records—will be added to Government holdings each year. The 
cost of these additional filing cabinets will exceed $9 million, and the space 
they will occupy will cost at least $2 million to rent and maintain. 

To reverse this trend and decrease the quantity of Federal records, thereby 
avoiding these additional costs, is the prime objective of GSA’s records manage- 
ment program in 1952 and 1953. Various means are being used to attain this 
objective: 

(1) Surveys of agency records management programs to appraise and improve 
their effectiveness, particularly in the elimination of unnecessary records: 

(2) Provision of technical assistance to agencies in controlling the creation, 

maintenance, and disposition of records; and 

(3) Development of records management regulations and standards, which 
will be discussed in subactivity (b). 


Mr. THomas. You say that: 


Federal records at the end of 1951 amounted to 23.5 million cubic feet, of which 
22 million cubic feet were in the various agencies and 1.5 million cubie feet in 
the National Archives and the regional records centers. Additional records are 
being created at an accelerated rate of 3.4 million cubie feet a year because of 
the defense program. Despite an increase in the disposal rate from 1 million 
cubic feet in 1950 to 2.1 million cubic feet in 1951, records are still being accumu- 
lated in much greater volume than they are being eliminated. If the present 
situation continues unchecked, 1.3 million eubie feet—over 185,000 filing cabinets 
full of records—will be added to Government holdings each year. The cost of 
these additional filing cabinets will exceed $9 million, and the space they will 
occupy will cost at least $2 million to rent and maintain. 


In other words, it all adds up that you will never catch up with the 
agencies. The agencies produce more records than you can get over to 
vour shop. 

Mr. Grover. I am afraid that is correct. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What is the answer to your problem, then ? 

Mr. Grover. Under the pehedaiing program under the records man- 
agement activity, we hope to have all records of the Government under 
control; that is, to make disposition instructions on them by the end 
of fiscal year 1954. By that time we expect, also, that the intake and 
the outgo in these records centers will net about equal each other, so 
we will be able to keep up with or a little ahead of records production 


unless there is an all-out war. 
RECORDS CENTERS ACTIVITY 


Mr. THomas. At this point in the record, Mr. Reporter, insert all 
of page 109, “Records centers.” 
(P. 109 follows :) 


Records centers 





Average employment 





Amount 


Depart- on 
mental Field Total 











SI Soran cdc hcc can et = cody ne ac agngtine see <]) a ee 5 | 393 | 
CRS eh As 5 a a Le Pe : 159 


1908 estimate... -----2-----... -22-2eeeeeeees.22-| 8, 576,000 | 562 | 














HIGH-LIGHT STATEMENT 


Records of other agencies which must be retained for limited periods but are 
not needed for constant current reference are brought into and retained in 
records centers until disposal can be effected. In 1951 four regional records 
centers were established and 601,463 cubie feet of records administered ; in 1952 
three more regional records centers were established, making a total of seven, 
which will administer some 1,203,000 cubie feet of records, and a Federal records 
center for separated civilian personnel records at St. Louis was transferred from 
the Department of Defense to General Services Administration. In 1953 it is 
proposed to establish regional records centers in the three remaining GSA regions. 
This will make a total of 10 (1 in each GSA region) to administer an estimated 
1,876,000 cubie feet of records and to render an estimated 1,350,000 reference 
services on separated civilian personnel records. 

This activity comprises two work components which are measurable in different 
work units. The activity, therefore, is divided into the programs indicated below 
for the purpose of more clearly estimating and justifying its performance re- 
quirements, each of which is discussed separately on the following pages. 


Summary cost of activity by work components 





1951 1952 1953 





Programs: 
(a) Regional records centers. -...........-.--------------- $1, 016, 457 $1, 503, 619 $2, 533, 670 

(5) Civilian personnel records center 1 621,445 957, 000 
Share of service administration. .................-..--- 41, 692 75, 481 85, 330 














| eer ame nen ae YY 2, 200, 545 | 3, 576, 000 
! 





' Represents only 8 months’ cost of operation, from Oct. 28, 1951, when activity was transferred to General 
Services Administration. 
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(a) Regional records centers.— 





Program and performance 










































1951 1952 1953 
Performance in work units: Cubic feet of records administered _- 601, 463 1, 203, 000 1, 876, 000 
Unit cost: Per cubic foot administered ......._.....-..-..-.... $1.17 $1. 21 $0. 997 
Performance costs: gi 
I a ie a as kee $703, 712 $1, 453, 619 $1, 870,770 
Sauer io ee as ee re ra 312, 745 50, 000 662, 900 
RE aE RE So. Repteaetainmaabciie: 1,016,457 | 1, 503, 619 2, 533, 670 

















Mr. Tuomas. You started three last year and you operated three 
new ones on a 5-month basis. 

Mr. Grover. About a 6-month basis. 

Mr. THomas. How much will it take this year on those three on a 
full year’s basis? 

Mr. Grover. That will be about $350,000, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. $362,000? 

Mr. Larson. In addition to the cost during part of this year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Turn to the table on page 19, “Annualization of Per- 
sonnel Records Center operation.” That is the one you got from 
the Army. That is $312,755. Annualization of three records centers 
set up during 1952 is $362,700. 

So that is approximately $700,000, there. You want to establish 
three additional regional records centers at a cost of $700,000 more; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Grover. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will have 10, then, plus 1, which makes a total of 
11, and at a total cost of how much? 

Mr. Grover. $3,576,000. 
Mr. Tuomas. $3,576,000; is that correct ? 
Mr. Grover. Yes, sir. 























DEMONSTRABLE SAVINGS 






Mr. Tuomas. 557 employees against 398 employees. 
I have been trying to find out about your savings. Last night I 
marked this paragraph. Let’s read it over again: 

The economy resulting from moving records from agencies to the regional 
records centers has been confirmed by actual experience. During 1951 (the 
first year of operation) the transfer of records to the centers released 520,000 
square feet of space of which 245,000 square feet was office space with an average 
annual cost of $2.29 a square foot for rent and maintenance, or $561,000, the 
remaining 275,000 square feet released being storage space with an average 
annual cost of $1.25 a square foot, or $344,000. These space savings total 
$905,000, compared with the cost of $82,000 for maintaining records center 
‘space. 

What about your salary cost, the cost of moving, what about 180,000 
filing cases that you emptied? What happened to those? Put your 
finger on wherein the agencies they took advantage of that space. 
It was paying $2-plus per square foot for that. 

Mr. Grover. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Don’t tell us the Bureau of the Budget is attending 
to that matter, because we deal with the Bureau of the Budget and 


we find them not cutting anything. 
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Mr. Larson. So far as the space is concerned, that was utilized by 
Public Buildings as additional space required to house defense and 
defense-related employees. 

Mr. Tuomas. Come again on that now ? 

Mr. Larson. I say the Public Buildings Service utilized it to house 
people employed under the emergency defense operations. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have given you an out; but since you won’t take 
responsibility, where in your Public Buildings budget can you point 
your finger on that saving? 
~ Mr. Larson. It is reflected in the fact that we did not rent as much 
space under “Emergency operating expenses” as we otherwise would 
have rented if we had not had this space. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is an assumption. 

Mr. Larson. That is not an assumption. 

Mr. THomas. You merely show here that by further utilization of 
this space you could have saved so much money, the difference be- 
tween 82 cents a square foot, which you pay for space in your records 
center, and $2.29 a square foot paid by the agencies. It doesn’t show 
that the agencies actually gave up that much space, not by a jug full. 

Mr. Grover. We can give you a list, building by building, showing 
just where the space was released. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now you are talking about what we want to hear. 

Mr. Grover. It will be a long list. 

Mr. Tuomas. Read off a few of them. 

Mr. Grover. I do not have that list, but I would like to read off a 
few agencies on filing equipment which you brought up this morning, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, we can show where we utilized that 
space, and we will furnish it for the record. 

(The information above referred to is as follows :) 


Reassignable space released by transfer .of records to Federal records centers, 
fiscal year 1951 (blocks of less than 100 square feet omitted), region 2 New 
York, office space 


Agriculture: Square feet 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine: 503 Main St., East 
cp Se aS SE edelelidt AR Saipan SS SS pipe Ia PU SE a er ee ia is « Se 800 
Production and Marketing: Federal Bldg., 641 Washington St., 
TOU ree ts i en Le ee ee Ee 6, 000 
Justice: 
Bureau of Prisons: Federal Detention Headquarters, 427 West St., 
by ca EGRESS SSIS Ut St a Sr ara ea a a 385 
Immigration and Naturalization: 
73 Tremont St., Boston, Mass____--___--__--_---___-_- 071 
220 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 252 
Post Office Bldg., Chicago, [Il T77 
Federal Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 665 
3770 East Jefferson, Detroit, Mich 106 
Post Office Bldg., Hartford, Conn 427 
United States Courthouse, Kansas City, Mo 182 
3915 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla . 252 
1539 Jackson Ave., New Orleans, La 119 
70 Columbus Ave., New York City , 758 
5th and Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa 330 
New Federal Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 560 
Post-office building, Providence, R. I 133 
New Federal Building, St. Louis, Mo 231 
Post-office building, Springfield, Mass_...._.._.._-__________ 112 
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Reassignable space released by transfer of records to Federal records centers 
fiscal year 1951 (blocks of less than 100 square feet omitted), region 2 Ney 


York, office space—Continued 
Square feet 


Federal Security Agency: Bureau of Federal Credit Union, 721 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa 
General Services Administration : 
Federa! Supply Service, 250 Hudson St., New York City 
Liquidation Service: 
Lafayette Building., 5th and Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa 10, 530 
250 Hudson St., New York City 7 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
2 Park Ave., New York City 
Railroad retirement, 341 9th Ave., New York City 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation: New York Loan Agency, 44 Pine 
St., New York City 
United States courts: 
District of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J 
District of Rhode Island, Providence, 
245 
34, 942 


Nore.—Approximately 23,000 square feet included in these totals were released during 
fiscal year 1950, when this center was a “‘pilot’’ operation. 


SPACE UTILIZATION 


Mr. Tuomas. What I am getting at, Mr. Larson, is transferring 
records from one office to another doesn’t amount to a hill of beans 
except that the Government pays the moving costs, unless utilization 
is made of that high-priced space, and it is utilized for something 
else or given up. Knowing a little bit, as we do, about the agencies, 
we know they never give up anything. 

Mr. Larson. As Mr. Reynolds explained to you yesterday, we are 
squeezing down the total space per capita to 90 square feet per person. 
We have it down to a hundred in the District of Columbia. We are 
squeezing it down to 90. That is a part of the over-all space utiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Tuomas. Perhaps that is one of the best activities under “Pub- 
lic buildings and grounds.” How much authority under the law does 
“Public buildings and grounds” have to do with that squeezing process 
and that fanning-out process? 

Mr. Larson. We don’t have any authority so far as telling people 
they have to mark out 100 square feet and sit in it. But we do have 
control over the funds. 

Mr. Tuomas. You don’t have authority to go to an agency and 
say, “You don’t need 5,000 square feet, or 2,000; you need 1,500.” 
You don’t have that authority. 

Mr. Larson. No; we do not have that authority to tell them what 
they need as far as space is concerned, but we have the authority to 
assign to them the amount of space that we think they should have. 
They do not have any authority to get any more unless they get 
Congress to give it to them. 

Mr. Tuomas. You say you do not have the examples there with 
vou, Doctor? 

Mr. Grover. On a building-by-building basis, I do not, but I do 
have a list of agencies from which records have been transferred, 
showing the total number of square feet. 
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RECOVERY OF FILING CASES 


Mr. Tuomas. What about these filing cabinets? In addition to 
the savings of leased space, you say you hope it is released, but you 
don’t know whether it is released or not, do you? You say the four 
records centers released 180,000 filing cabinets for reuse. What be- 
came of those ? 

Mr. Grover. I have a detailed list of those. 

Mr. Tuomas. At the end of 1951 that iy up to 35,000. I think 
I saw a figure that it was 180,000. 

Mr. Grover. By the end of 1953—— 

Mr. Tuomas. What will happen? 

Mr. Grover. 180,000 will be released. 

Mr. THomas. 180,000? 

Mr. GRovER. Yes, sir. Assuming we get the shelving for the cen- 
ters. I think these charts and these pictures show very graphically 
and simple what the economy is. It is not simply a matter of moving 
records from one agency to GSA. It is a matter of moving the records 
into less expensive space, stacking them up higher in that space so your 
space utilization is much more economical and putting them in less 
costly containers. 

Mr. Tuomas. We don’t quibble with you on that basis. Theoreti- 
cally the idea is perfect, fool proof, if you get the agencies from whom 
you got the records to give up a certain amount of space where the 
records formerly were kept. So we don’t argue about that. 

Mr. Grover. Yes, sir. When agencies come for appropriations on 
filing cabinets, you can help us by telling them to put the semi-perma- 
nent records in the centers, and they won’t need any filing cabinets. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think you have a good point there. 


CENTER FOR RECORDS OF SEPARATED PERSON NEL 


What about your civilian personnel records from the War De- 
partment ? 

The transfer of records of the separated civilian personnel of the Depart- 
ments of the Army and the Air Force to the General Services Administration 
was effected October 28, 1951. This records collection totaled some 21,000 
filing cabinets containing approximately 9.5 million files. To carry on the 
work program of this function for the rest of the year, funds amounting to 
$518,187 were transferred to this Administration, 

What will it cost you in 1953 to carry it on ? 

Mr. Grover. $957,000, which was approximately the annual cost to 
the Army and Air Force alone. We will centralize the same type of 
files of other agencies, an additional work load of about 20 percent, 
and carry on without any increase in our present cost. 


VOLUME OF RECORDS TRANSFERRED 


Mr. Tuomas. I think you have a good table here on page 113. 

Will you insert the table on page 113 in the record, Mr. Reporter ? 
(The information is as follows:) 

The following table reflects the volume of records transferred (or being 


transferred from departments and agencies), the annual cost and position equiv- 
alents in Government agencies, and the GSA budgeted cost for 1953. 


93850—52—pt. 3- 30 
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The estimate of the number of services which will be provided on separated 
civilian personnel records during 1953 is based on the number actually rendered 
in 1951 and 1952 by the agencies from which these records were transferred and 
by this Administration during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Grover. On a centralized basis we think that can be done with 
60 positions less than it is being done today throughout the Govern- 
ment, and we list the agencies involved. 

Mr. Tuomas. You don’t know what has become of all these filing 
cabinets? 

Mr. Grover. The filing cabinets on the civilian personnel records 
are at St. Louis. They are being used. 

Mr. Tuomas. By whom? 

Mr. Grover. By ourselves, GSA. These civilian personnel files are 
very active records. There are 1,500,000 calls per year on them, and 
we cannot store them the same way we would the less active records 
in the regional records centers. We have to put them in drawers 
which will pull out. We are substituting ‘tenets r cases and cheaper 
filing cabinets wherever possible. 

Mr. Tuomas. What makes the file active? The FBI? 

Mr. Grover. Yes, sir; in part. 

Mr. THomas. Reemployment: again in the armed services? 

Mr. Grover. Rehiring in the Army accounts for about 45 percent, 
11 percent for FBI inquiries—— 

Mr. Tuomas. What you save is the difference in the cost of the 
rental space ? 

Mr. Grover. That and the difference between a more economica! 
integr ated: operation and a dispersed operation. These files have been 
in about 2,000 locations all over the United States and the Govern- 
ment wastes money in correspondence trying to locate some of these 
files; although we cannot compute this in dollars and cents as a saving. 
it is tremendous. To get the files in one place is a more efficient and 
economical operation. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice you have quite a bit of money for supplies 
and materials. 

Mr. Grover. That is for shelving in the records centers. 

Mr. Tuomas. $408,480. 
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Mr. Grover. About $600,000 of the increase is for capital equipment 
in the centers. 


MICROFILMING ACTIVITY 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your microfilming here, $55,000, 15 jobs? 
How is that turning out ? 

Mr. Grover. We are getting the cost down on that, but it is still a 
very small-scale operation. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it going to turn out to be worth while? 

Mr. Grover. It is worth while now; yes. But if it were expanded 
five times, it would be more worth while so far as eating into the bulk 
of the records are concerned, but we haven’t been able to finance a 
full-scale program. 

Mr. Tuomas. I remember that you gave some unit costs here. 

Mr. Grover. Per cubic feet. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is that? 

Mr. Grover. Page 116. 

Mr. Tuomas. Insert page 116 in the record. 

(P. 116 follows:) 


Microfilming 





Average employment 





Depart- 
mental 





Field | Total 


1952 pi 
Change 


1953 estimate 














HIGH-LIGHT STATEMENT 


The objective of this activity is to reduce space required to store valuable paper 
records by converting them to compact microfilm form and destroying the paper 
originals. The funds requested for 1953 are approximately the same as in 1951 
and 1952, and will permit only slight progress to be made in reducing the space 
required for permanent records that are suitable and practicable for filming. 


Program and performance 





1951 1952 1953 





Performance in cubic feet filmed 850 3, 000 
Unit cost per cubic foot filmed $21.12 $16. 72 


| 
} 
| 
} 


3, 300 
$15.09 














Performance cost: | 
Operating cost E $17, 949 $50, 153 | $49, 800 
Capital outlay ea 
Share of service administration 4,017 4, 847 | 5, 200 











Total cost 54,175 55, 000 55, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PERFORMANCE 


Explanation of work unit.—A cubic foot of records filmed has been selected as 
the work unit, which includes the selection and preparation of the records for 
filming. 

Justification of workload.—Between 150,000 and 200,000 cubic feet of records 
(20 percent of holdings) now in the National Archives meet the requirements 
for microfilming and can be filmed at an average cost of about $15 per cubic 
foot. The majority of records housed in regional records centers do not meet 
filming requirements since-they will be scheduled for disposal after retention 
for scheduled and relatively brief periods of time. 

The program for 1953 proposes that 3,300 cubic feet of records will be filmed 
at a cost of approximately $50,000 or $15 a cubic foot. At this annual rate of 
production slight progress will be made toward achieving the space savings and 
resultant economies inherent in a full-scale microfilm program. A comparison of 
the average annual storage costs of records with the estimate for filming material 
at the cost indicated in this estimate indicates that filming pays for itself in 
about 10 years, after which period the space and maintenance cost is virtually 
eliminated and represents a net saving. 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice the unit cost per cubic foot in 1951 was $21.12, 
and in 1953 is $15.09. 
FEDERAL REGISTER ACTIVITY 


On the Federal Register you want $233,000, which is an increase 
of $3,000 over 1952, and you show 46 jobs as against 45 jobs in 1952. 

Mr. Reporter, insert page 126 in the record. 

(Page 126 is as follows :) 


Federal Register 





— 
Average employment 


| Se 

| Amount ; l 
Jepart- | A “Tes 
| mental | Field Total 
} 


ORR POON fics ina he as -tesdge ies hacte ctl} »} SRP 00 F 
Change BS RR Rts SBOE TA Re +3, 000 | 


| eRe Si Baily MEH SBEEEERE AREA ER ens Re OR 233, 000 | 
| } 





HIGH-LIGHT STATEMENT 


The daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal Regulations, the United 
States Government Organization Manual, the slip laws, and the United States 
Statutes at Large are published under this activity. This estimate deals only 
with normal, nondefense activities, and provides for performance in 1953 at 
slightly above the 1951 and 1952 levels, with estimated production totaling 
25,760 pages of nondefense material. 
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Program and performance 





1951 1953 





Performance in number of pages_--.......-..---.----- : 24, 798 25, 760 

Unit cost per page $8. 53 $8. 80 

Performance cost: 
Operating cost $211, 485 $226, 705 
Share of service administration : 6, 125 6,295 


Total cost ; 217,610 | 233, 000 























JUSTIFICATION OF PERFORMANCE 


Explanation of work unit.—Workload is measured by the number of pages 
prepared for publication. Regardless of differences in the editorial techniques 
involved, it represents a satisfactory method of work measurement on an 
annual basis. 

Justification of workload—The workload of the Federal Register functions 
by number of pages prepared and published is reflected in the following table: 





| 1951 | 1952 | 1953 





Federal Register_---......----- Se EEN ey Gees ome wee: Feet pide 9, 350 | 9, 500 | 

Code of Federal Regulations. _.._._.----_.-- aM SN. Wee, 9, 374 10, 500 | 

U. 8. Government Organization Manual... -...-..-.....---.-------] 725 740 | 

Slip laws 1, 926 2, 500 

Simnmen OE MNS Seis se cca duoese elk. se osoubskvohebiosack 3, 423 | 1,300 | 1, 700 


Total number of pages 24, 798 | 24, 540 | 25, 760 


These are continuing services and because of rigid publication deadlines, as 
in the case of the Federal Register and the ship laws, backlogs cannot be per- 
mitted. All services are current. Over all, the proposed performance for 1953 
will be substantially the same as in 1952 for all pre-Korean aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

Justification of unit cost.—Increased operating efficiency in the application 
of new editorial and printing techniques introduced in the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations and the Statutes at Large reflects a reduction in unit costs to the extent 
that the unit cost in 1953 approaches that attained in 1951, despite the pay act 
increases, 





ROOSEVELT LIBRARY ACTIVITY 


Mr. Tuomas. What about the Roosevelt Library? I notice you 
want a little increase here, 16 jobs in 1953 as against 14.5 in 1952, at a 
cost of $77,000 as against $68,200. 

Insert page 129 in the record. 

(Page 129 follows:) 


Roosevelt Library 





Average employment 


Amount 


mmentar | Fidd | Tota 








1952 program. PREM ea Oe MRE CIS. eee AS, 2 5] NAPUS, 14.5 
Change __.. a : $ 


1953 estimate 
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HIGH-LIGHT STATEMENT 


Manuscripts, books, prints, paintings, films, and other historical materials 
received from Franklin D. Roosevelt and acquired from his contemporaries are 
cataloged, preserved, and serviced at Hyde Park, N. Y. Acquiring historical 
material, processing the holdings in custody, and preparing museum exhibits 
will continue in 1953 at substantially the 1951 and 1952 level. However, con- 
tinuing increased demands by research scholars and others for material contained 
in the Roosevelt papers, opened to the public in March 1950, will result in a 
10-percent increase in the reference service workload in 1953. 


Program and performance (not susceptible to average work units) 

















1951 1952 1953 
Partrpneanbethe ss 255 bas ok annie bid. tea ees $64, 182 $63, 820 $72, 605 
Share of service administration..............---.-.-.---.---..- | 4, 125 4, 380 4,395 
RR Ss EOP oe ees, Bh as sete 68, 307 68, 200 77, 000 





JUSTIFICATION OF PERFORMANCE 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library was established as a depository for the 
historical material presented by the late President Roosevelt and other persons 
and organizations that played a significant role in national affairs in the period 
1910-45. The collections are preserved, arranged, cataloged, and displayed by 
the library staff, which also services the material to the general public as well 
as to scholars and writers. 

Justification of workload.—The proposed performance for 1953 as compared 
with 1951-52 is as follows: 

Acquisition.—In 1953 the library will continue to acquire personal papers and 
other historical materials. 

Processing.—About 60 percent of the some 55,000 books, photographs, sound 
recordings, and museum items in custody of the library still require cataloging, 
arranging, or classifying. In 1953 it is proposed to process approximately 15 
percent of the backlog. At this rate the processing backlog can be removed in 
4 to 6 years, depending on the volume of future acquisitions. 

Museum.—Preserving and relabeling the exhibit items and preparing and re- 
areeneine exhibits will be continued in 1953 at the normal levels, as in 1951 and 
1952. 

Reference.—The demand to use the library’s resources as a result of opening 
a major part of the Roosevelt papers in March 1950 is shown by the increased 
services as follows: 











| 1951 | 1952 1953 
Number of visits by searchers to the search rooms_-____-.-._------- 826 850 1,000 
Number of items of books, papers, and photographs furnished to 
NN ee Ae Ee ES Repred Cy St ee, ed 10, 621 12, 000 12, 500 
Number of information services (orally or in writing). ._.......-...- 648 1, 000 1, 200 
Number of pages of manuscript and photographs reproduced_____-_- 5, 569 5, 500 6, 000 
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DECLINE IN PURCHASES OF FILE CABINETS 


Mr. Grover. On this file-cabinet situation, I have some figures here 
I think the committee might be interested in. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grover. In 1949 the Federal Supply Services bought 100,000 
file cabinets. In 1950 that dropped to 42,000. In 1951, due to emer- 
gency agencies coming in, 73,000 were bought. This year, so far, in 
1952, with the screening processes that we have instituted and which 
we use to check all requisitions for filing cabinets, the total purchased 
to date is only 4,700. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why did it jump so high, about 30,000, in 1951? 

Mr. Grover. That was the year the new defense agencies were 
established. 

Mr. Tuomas. What became of those that were screened out the year 
before ¢ 

Mr. Grover. The screening had just been started. This program 
was started 6 months ago, the screening program. 

I think it is a very effective type of control over these filing cabinets. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do those cabinets cost on the average ? 

Mr. Grover. $50 today. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are pretty hard to get, too, aren’t they? 

Mr. Grover. Steel cabinets are very hard to get. 

The Administrator put out a personal property regulation which 
is very stiff insofar as the screening control requirements for filing 
cabinets are concerned. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Tuespay, Fresruary 19, 1952. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will the committee please come to order? 


SrrRATEGIC AND CriticaAL MATERIALS 


We will take up this morning strategic and critical materials. The 
gentlemen from the Munitions Board are with us. We have Mr. 
Houston, the vice chairman for stockpile programing. It is nice to 
see you here again. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Hovston. I have a brief statement. First I would like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Small is very sorry he could not come up 
himself this morning, but the President is calling the first meeting at 
the White House this morning of a committee to prevent discrimina- 
tion in the placement of contracts and Mr. Lovett has asked Mr. Small 
to represent the Defense Department on that committee, so he is un- 
able to be at both places. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right, he cannot be two places at one time. He 
is one of the few men that I know that works 13 hours a day anyway. 
He is a fine individual and a great public servant. I am sorry he 
could not be here. Please relay the committee’s best wishes to him; 
and we fully understand his situation. 

Mr. Houston. Thank you, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. Houston. I am sure that this committee does not need any 
explanation as to the purpose of the National Stockpile Act. The pro- 
gram in the fiscal year 1953 is the subject of this hearing. You gentle- 
men have handled the program since the establishment of the General 
Services Administration and the transfer of stockpile procurement 
and custody from the Treasury Department to that Administration. 

Largely by virtue of adequate financing of the program in the fiscal 
years 1951 and 1952 it has been possible to make better progress than 
previously. However, the demands of the present mobilization pro- 
gram and of the civilian economy coupled with the lack of correspond- 
ing increases in domestic production and imports has in many in- 
stances cut into the rate of stockpile acquisition. 

The agencies charged with the control over materials are constantly 
faced with making decisions between accelerated stockpiling and sup- 
port of the current economy, so that accelerated stockpiling will not 
too greatly affect the current consumption of major materials to the 
point where widespread unemployment or business failures might 
result. 

Consequently, stockpiling has been curtailed in many instances. In 
a few cases this policy has actually resulted in the withdrawal of mate- 
rials already in the stockpile. However, these so far have been limited 
to aluminum, copper, lead, and zine, all of which come predominantly 
from domestic production and hence are not quite so strategic as some 
other things such as rubber and tin. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE FROM 1952 


Because of these conditions General Services Administration prob- 
ably will carry over from fiscal year 1952 into 1953 a sizable unobli- 
gated balance of present funds. According to the budget estimate, 
this would be about $740 million. However, I believe that it may be 
less than this, based on the present unobligated balance and the cur- 
rent rate of new obligations. This high estimated balance accounts 
for the relatively small request for new obligation authority for the 
purchase of materials for the fiscal year 1953, namely, $155 million. 

(Norr.—Testimony subsequently corrected to read $94 million.) 

As this hearing develops, the General Services staff can no doubt 
tell better than I can the probable outcome of the current rate of 
obligation. 

I want principally to point out that under a process of adequate 
financing during the past and current fiscal years the stockpile has 
progressed as rapidly as supply would permit it. 

The estimate before you today is, in our opinion, a bare minimum 
and it provides no leeway for taking advantage of soft spots in the 
market. 

Mr. Tromas. Now, how do you justify that statement with your 
previous statement that you will have an unobligated balance of over 
$700 million? We want to give you every dime that you absolutely 
need just like we have done ‘for the last 4 years, but if you are esti- 
mating you will have an unobligated balance of $740 million, why 
do you need $155 million more? 
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Mr. Hovusron. Because on the basis of supplies which we believe 
can be procured for the stockpile during 1953 we feel that we can 
not only use the $740 million which is really a carry-over, although it 
actually may be somewhat less than that, but in addition we can use the 
$155 million for new purchase obligations. 

(Norr.—Testimony subsequently corrected to read $94 million.) 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, let us get down to cases. What you are saying 
is this—well, is your statement true that you are going to have an 
unobligated balance of $740 million ? 

If you are going to have that much of an unobligated balance, why 
have i cash laying around? You are not in the banking business, 
are you / 

r. Houston. No, but for example, during the past 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, the GSA does the obligating and they can 
address themselves to that point. But if your premise is that you are 
going to have $740 million unobligated, why add $155 million to that? 





RATE OF OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURE 


Mr. Houston. Well, I thought maybe these figures may give you an 
indication of what is going to happen and what we are suggesting in 
the future. 

Starting with the period from July through December of 1950, there 
were obligated an average of $71 million per month during that 6- 
month period, with the expenditures being about $42 million per 
month. 

During the period from January through June 1951 there were 
obligated a monthly average of about $274 million and the actual 
expenditures ran at a monthly average rate of about $66 million. 

uring July to December 1951 the average monthly obligations 
were $98 million and the expenditures were about $58 million per 
month. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, we understand that expenditures lag greatly 
behind obligations. We want to give you whatever you need to 
obligate, but there is no need to carry around in the neighborhood of 
$900 million unobligated. How much do you need to obligate for 
1953? 

Mr. Houston. Well, we figure that we need somewhere around $900 
million. I think that as far as the details and the figures, that you are 
correct, that the General Services Administration is in a better posi- 
tion than I am to give you the detailed breakdown. 

There also appears with me Mr. Carl Rolle, who is the Assistant Vice 
Chairman of Stockpile Programming for the Munitions Board, who 
has been a member of the staff of the Munitions Board for the past 
several years and is thoroughly familiar with this. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Tuomas. Before we go into some of those details let me ask you 
one question not related to the stockpiling program. 

The General Services Administration in the industrial reserve has 
approximately 7,500 tons of machine tools and they estimated at the 
end of fiscal year 1953 they will have in round figures around 5,200 
or 5,300 tons of machine tools. 
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In view of the statement that the Munitions Board has made, and 
Mr. Charles .Wilson, the mobilizer, and others as well, and in the 
newspapers, that machine tools are very, very critical and that they 
are one of the bottlenecks not only in aircraft production but in the 
tank-production program, why does the Munitions Board retain in 
the industrial reserve 7,500 tons of machine tools? 

Mr. Hovstron. Well, the machine-tool problem is one that, as you 
know, is very difficult to deal with in terms of tonnages because it is 
a question of whether you have the right machine tool to do the par- 
ticular job that you are facing in filling a production contract. 

Now, of course, all of the Government agencies, that is, the three 
military services, and the General Services Administration who have 
any machine tools on hand, have been making those available to con- 
tractors for military production and a very substantial number of 
those tools have been placed into production lines. 

Mr. Tuomas. I wonder if you will give us at this point for the 
record the total, tonnage. Of course, the General Services Adminis- 
tration through the industrial reserve program only has a small part 
of the entire total, with the remainder of the machine tools bein 
in the hands of each branch of the armed services. Is that correct? 

Mr. Houston. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the total under the custody and direction of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force? 

Mr. Houston. I would hesitate to try to quote those figures from 
memory, but I can get them and supply them to the committee. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, now, Mr. aden. you have put your finger, 
I think very quickly, on your problem with the machine tools, and 
that is the type and kind that you have in the stockpile or in the 
industrial reserve, rather, and the type and kind that industry needs. 

Does your statement boil itself down to this, that the 7,500 tons of 
machine tools in the industrial reserve of GSA are outmoded or out 
of date or the type not very much in demand ? 

Mr. Houston. Some of them unquestionably are outmoded but we 
still are every day taking the machine tools out of these reserves and 
putting them into production lines. But I have no doubt that some 
are outmoded, as you say. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, the question gets itself down to this, that if 
machine tools are as critical as would seem to be indicated and as one 
would be led to believe by the remarks of industry and of Charles 
Wilson and others, why not get rid of these machine tools and put 
them to work right now rather than keep them in warehouses year 
after year, and charging storage and rent and so forth on them? 

Mr. Houston. I have no question that the day will come when we 
can definitely say that we have a balance of machine tools which are 
completely obsolete or worn out and probably will not be suitable for 
the types of production that we are getting into today; I don’t think 
we have reached that point yet, but I think that there is a constant 
culling through of the list, of these tools and an inspection of them by 
contractors, and we are still able to use a considerable number, as I 
say, every day from them. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, now, as a matter of fact, that responsibility be- 
longs to the Munitions Board and after all is said and done the indus- 
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trial reserve in the General Services Administration is no more than 
the warehousing for the Munitions Board with respect to these tools. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Houston. That is correct; yes. Asa matter of fact, what we 
in the Munitions Board have done cooperatively with the armed serv- 
ices and NPA is to make available to the people in NPA as well as to 
contractors directly, these lists of these available machine tools so that 
they can be utilized and if a tool can be found in a reserve, it is used 
in — to having the contractor place a new order for a similar 
tool. 

WITHDRAWALS OF MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Tuomas. How many tools in terms of tonnage have been with- 
drawn in the last 18 months out of the industrial reserve ? 

Mr. Houston. That is a figure similar to the other which, as I said 
before, I would hesitate to quote from memory because I can get it 
accurately and supply it for the committee. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Between June 30, 1950, and December 31, 1951, there was a net reduction of 
54 percent in the reserve inventories of machine tools and production equipment. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, how much emphasis is the Munitions Board plac- 
ing upon withdrawal of these machine tools? 

‘Mr. Hovusron. A tremendous amount of emphasis. We are con- 
stantly working on it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you know the number of units in terms of tonnage 
of actual tools that were withdrawn, say, in the last 6 months? 

Mr. Houston. Again, Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to quote from mem- 
ory. I would rather give you an accurate figure which I can get before 
the day is out. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Of the 54 percent inventory reduction mentioned previously, 26 percent took 


place between June 30, 1950, and June 30, 1951. The other 28 percent took place 
in half that length of time, from June 30 to December 31, 1951. 


MACHINE TOOLS FOR INDUSTRY 


Mr. Tuomas. Well, what is the Munitions Board specifically doing 
toward getting these tools into the hands of industry ¢ 

Mr. Hovusron. Well, the program which I just mentioned is our 
principal way of getting them into the hands of the contractors who 
can use them. 

No. 1, the Munitions Board gets the list of these tools from the 
services. We have a central inventory group. That central inventory 
group works not only directly with military contractors, but it works 
also with the NPA Machine Tool Division. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, how is that done? What is the detail? What 
is the routine? Do you circularize the contractors ? 

Mr. Houston. Every Government contractor, every contractor who 
gets a military contract is told of the machine tool central inventory 
and is requested to examine that in connection with his tool require- 
ments. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, now, what about industry generally, which is 
not fortunate enough to share in this Government business? What 
are you doing for those people? 
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Mr. Hovsron. If the particular contractor is, let us say, on a sub- 
contract which he does not get directly from the Government, and if 
he needs machine tools, he will come to the NPA and the NPA will try 
to get his orders placed on new production; but before doing so will 
check the central inventory of the military services to determine 
whether there is a tool or several tools which might be satisfactory for 
that manufacturer. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, only those contractors and subcon- 
tractors who are doing Government business have an opportunity to 
participate in this industrial reserve of tools? 

Mr. Housron. At the present time, that is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why that policy now? 

Mr. Hovusron. Because it is felt that the direct military programs 
are the most urgent ones and if, for example, we made them generally 
available to the industry, we might find that we had turned over a 
very critical tool to a manufacturer of a product which was not nearly 
as urgent in the defense program as the man that might come along 
the following week. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that makes sense, does it not ? 


BASIS OF INDUSTRY PAYMENT OF TOOLS 


What price are you getting for those machine tools when you sell 
them ? 

Mr. Hovsron. I believe that they are on a rental basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are there any of them sold? 

Mr. Houston. I do not know whether any amount is sold outright 
or not. 

Mr. THomas. Well, what is the policy, to rent or sell them ? 

Mr. Houston. Generally to rent them. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, what fees do you get for your rent compared 
with your acquisition cost? Does it have any relationship to the re- 
placement value or is it based on the acquisition cost of some 10 years 
ago? ; 

Mr. Houston. Again, I am not enough of an expert on that par- 
ticular problem to tell you, but I will get the information for you. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Tools are rented out at the rate of 1 percent of original cost per month. 
Where tools have been modified while in the reserve the original cost is amended 
by the estimated value of the modifications. This rent is either collected in 
cash or by deduction from payments due on contracts. 


STocKPILING 


Mr. Tuomas. We are turning now to stockpiling. 

The reporter wiil insert at this point pages 1 and 2. But, first, 
is there anything confidential in this, even though you have marked 
it “Confidential,” about pages 1 and 2? What do you think about 
that, Mr. Larson? 

Mr. Larson. I hasten to say that I do not like to classify material 
any more than that which has to be. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

I guess it is all right to do that. 
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ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION, 1952 
STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Appropriation language 

For necessary expenses in carrying out the provisions of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of July 23, 1946, including services as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), [$790,216,- 
500] and the purchase of not to exceed five passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only, $225,000,000, to remain available until expended, of which 
[$200,000,000] $70,000,000 is for liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to 
authority heretofore granted under this head: Provided, That any funds re- 
ceived as proceeds from sale or other disposition of materials on account of the 
rotation of stocks under said Act shall be deposited to the credit, and be avail- 
able for expenditure for the purposes of this appropriation: Provided further, 
That during the current fiscal year, there shall be no limitation on the value of 
surplus strategic and critical materials which, in accordance with subsection 6 
(a) of the Act of July 23, 1946 (50 U. S. C. 98e (a) ), may be transferred to stock- 
piles established in accordance with said Act. 


General statement 

The acquisition and stockpiling of raw materials of strategic and critical 
importance for supplementing the natural resources of the Nation and other de- 
pendable sources in order to meet the need of industry in the manufacture of 
supplies for the Armed Forces and the national economy in a time of national 
emergency was initially authorized by Public Law 117, Seventy-sixth Congress 
(53 Stat. 811). . 

Shortages of such materials during the Second World War accentuated the 
need for substantial stockpiling. This gave rise to the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act of 1946, Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
which authorized continuation of the stockpiling program on a vastly greater 
scope. 

Under the program, determinations of the kind, quality, nature, and quantity 
of materials are made by the Munitions Board of the Department of Defense, al- 
though the actual accomplishment of these determinations is limited by the 
funds made available for this program by allowances recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and congressional appropriations. 

The functions of acquisition and custody of the stockpile, in conformance with 
determinations of the Munitions Board, are the responsibility of the General 
Services Administration, Emergency Procurement Service. 


Program to date 

Appropriations to date for strategic and critical materials have totaled 
$4,963,764,870, of which $26,000,000 has been authorized for transfer to the 
appropriation “Operating expenses, General Services Administration” for the 
reactivation of certain industrial plants. Authority for this transfer is 
contained in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, and the Third Supple- 
mental Appjropriation Act, 1951. In addition, $155,000,000 for contract author- 
ization remains to be covered by liquidating appropriations. This, plus actual 
rotation receipts of $154,597.651 as of November 30, 1951, makes a total net 
obligational authority of $5,227,362,521. As of November 30, 1951, the unobli- 
gated balance was $1,074,928,235. 


The estimate in general 

This estimate is presented at this time in conformance with the request of 
the Bureau of the Budget that the stockpiling program be included in the budget 
for 1953. Under existing conditions it is difficult to arrive at precise stockpile 
requirements so far in advance. The size of the 1953 estimate, insofar as the 
purchase of materials is concerned, is controlled not only by the procurements 
which can be made in that year but also by the unobligated funds which will 
remain available for use at the close of 1952. The estimate herein results from 
discussions with interested agencies of the Government to determine what ma- 
terials might be taken from the markets. Any increase in the rate of acquisition 








during 1952 would decrease the estimated 1952 unobligated balance below 
$740,000,000. 

The estimate as presented herein provides for additional appropriated funds 
of $225,000,000 of which $94,194,000 is for the purchase of materials, $14,000,000 
is for rotation of materials, $46,806,000 for other costs such as storage and han- 
dling, construction, and so forth, and $70,000,000 for the liquidation of contract 
authorizations previously granted under which materials of like cost will be de- 
livered and paid fer in 1953. This estimate takes into consideration an esti- 
mated unobligated balance of prior year authorizations on June 30, 1952 of 
$740,000,000. 

The estimate sets forth prospective action in the form of contracts to be en- 
tered into within purchase directives prescribed by the Munitions Board. Two 
forms of allocation have an effect on resulting deliveries. DPA, which in a num- 
ber of instances has offered to assist in endeavoring to have contract delivery 
schedules met, also makes allocations to the stockpile in the form of limitations 
on deliveries from existing contracts which have the effect of postponing inven- 
tery accessions. Allocations are also isued by the International Materials Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are seeking an appropriation for the fiscal year 
1953 for stockpiling $225 million, of which $70 million is to liquidate 
prior year contract authorizations. Certainly there is nothing in your 
program to date that is confidential, is there ? 

Has the money been appropriated ¢ 

Mr. Watsu. Dollarwise; no. 

Mr. Larson. Dollarwise; no. In quantity 

Mr. Tuomas. All right. Now, the total for the program, the ap- 
propriations total $4,963,764,870, of which $26 million has been au- 
thorized for transfer to the appropriation “Operating expenses.” In 
addition, $155 million for contract authorization remains to be cover- 
ed by liquidating appropriations. 

This plus actual rotation receipts of $134,597,651 as of November 30, 
1951, makes a total net obligation authority of $5,227,362,521. 

So you have reduced that amount by $70 million and added $155 
million to it for 1953. 

That is your general financial picture. 


MATERIALS 


We would like to talk about some of these materials. 
Tell us about copper. 


COPPER 


Mr. Wats. On copper, in February of 1951 we cut back the amount 
of copper going into stockpile from 18,000 tons a month to 10,000 tons 
a month. 

That continued until May of 1951 and then we began to curtail, in- 
stead of getting 30,000 tons in June in the schedule, we took only 
22.750 tons. 

Since July of 1951 we have not taken any copper into the stock- 
pile at all. It has been all diverted into industry. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what date, now ? 

Mr. Watsu. July 1, 1951. It has all been diverted to industry in 
accordance with directives issued by NPA. 








In addition to that, there have been 55,000 tons taken out of the 
stockpile. 

Mr. Tuomas. As of January 1, 1952, how much does that leave you 
in the stockpile all told? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. What number of tons did you use in 1951 ¢ 

Mr. Watsu. The industry use? 

Mr. Tuomas. Industry and Government. 

Mr. Watsu. That I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Tromas. Well, normally on the peacetime consumption, what 
do we use a year in copper ? 

Mr. Housron. Approximately 1,500,000. 

Mr. Troomas. What did you use in 1944 under wartime conditions? 

Mr. Rote. About 1,750,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ALUMINUM 


Mr. Tirromas. What about aluminum? 

Mr. Warsn. The flow of aluminum to the stockpile has decreased ; 
it has been diverted into industry. In addition to that, we are releas- 
ing some from the stockpile into industry. 

Mr. Tomas. As of what date did you stop stockpiling aluminum ? 

Mr. Warsn. The first diversion of that was during the month of 
October 1951. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much did you take out of the stockpile for indus- 
try about that time? 

Mr. Warsn. Twenty-two million pounds. We are taking out in 
the fourth quarter 

Mr. Tiromas. Well, now, how much do you have in the stockpile, 
say as of January 1 of this year, or some recent date? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Trromas. How many tons did we use in 1951, Government and 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Hovsron. It is around 600 million pounds a quarter, so that 
would be about 1,200,000 tons: about 100,000 tons a month, roughly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Watsu. The NPA is controlling the use of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you have got some additional plant capacity 
coming into production in the calendar year 1952. Maybe that ac- 
counts for it. , 

Mr. Waxsu. I do not know what that extra net production is going 
to be. 

Mr. Larson. About 350,000 tons capacity will be in about the early 
part of 1953, additional capacity over what existed in 1951. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much tonnage will you actually produce in the 
new plant capacity in 1952? Do you have a rough estimate of that? 

Mr. Larson. About 200,000 tons. 

Mr. Tuomas. And a total additional capacity of around 350,000? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, what is your plant capacity, say, for January 
1,1952? How many tons a year? 

Mr. Larson. About 800,000 tons. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Well, that will give you a surplus, then, beginning in 
1953 of about a couple hundred thousand tons a year, does it not? 

Mr. Larson. Surplus? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Larson. You mean that will not be usable? 

Mr. Trromas. Well, on the basis of your 1951 consumption. 

Mr. Larson. Well, the 1951 consumption has been curtailed about 
70 percent insofar as civilian needs are concerned. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that is what I mean, on your present curtail- 
“cast program you will have a surplus of about 200,000 back to John 
Public. 

Mr. Larson. Well, I doubt if it will run that high because military 
requirements are going to increase in that period. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many plants do you have to produce this hoped- 
for 350,000 tons? 

Mr. Larson. Well, when they all get into operation there will be 
three major plants, three with 100,000 tons each. 

Mr. Tuomas. I thought you had more than that. I thought you 
had five. 

Mr. Larson. The others are smaller plants; in addition, the Jones 
Mills plant and in addition to the Alcoa plant and the three present 
producers have 100,000 tons each. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, with that schedule of production then the civil- 
ian economy is going to be cut as far as I can see now under the 
present plans between 50 and 60 percent of its normal consumption, 
is it not? 

Mr. Larson. It is cut more than that now. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am talking about the 350,000 additional tons of 
production, 

Mr. Larson. I cannot answer that, Mr. Chairman. It depends on 
what the military program is at that time and, of course, it is not 
within the responsibility of our Administration. That is fixed by 
NPA. 

Mr. THomas. Well, on the basis of military requirements of con- 
sumption and usability of aluminum as of today, in 1953 John Public 
will be reduced, on that hypothesis, at least 50 or 55 percent of his 
normal consumption, will he not be? 

Mr. Larson. Well, I cannot say what he will be. Today he is 
reduced between 60 and 70 percent of his base consumption. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, it all adds up to this: Assuming that the war 
effort does not increase, and if it should increase he certainly is going 
to be shy many more hundreds of thousands of tons of aluminum, 
if he gets any at all. ' 

Mr. Larson. Well, there is additional expanding capacity of another 
150,000 tons. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that will come into production when? 

Mr. Larson. That will come in about 1954. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that still is not enough to meet the needs of 
John Public, is it? 

Mr. Larson. That I cannot say, Mr. Chairman. That is 500,000 
tons capacity above what it was in December of 1950, and in December 
of 1950 it was about 750,000 tons. It is about 1,200,000 tons capacity 
a year. 
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Mr. THomas. Well, how many tons did the civilian and military 
economies use before the Korean war, the year immediately preceding 
that ? ; g 

Mr. Larson. They used about 600,000 tons a year, I think. 

Mr. Tuomas. More than that, was it not? 

Mr. Houston. Well, you see, Mr. Chairman, when we deal with 
tons of production here, it is different from tons of consumption be- 
cause you have your secondary, in other words, your scrap. So when 
you say your consumption of aluminum from the producing plant was 
bet ween 600,000 and 700,000 tons in the year prior to Korea there was 
actually more aluminum put into production because of the secondary 
material. 

Mr. Larson. And also there are the imports; from Canada there 
were about 100,000 tons, I think, the year prior to Korea. 

Mr. Houston. My recollection is that we used pretty close to 100,000 
tons a month total aluminum consumption. 

Mr. Thomas. That 1,200,000, that is the figure vou gave a while ago. 

Mr. Houston. Yes; that is right. You see, we have not had very 
much increase in the past year. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much are we importing: how much do you con- 
template importing during the calendar year 1952? 

Mr. Houston, Well, I know of at least 55 million pounds. 

Mr. Larson. I think it will run about 85,000 tons. 

Mr. THomas. Well, even before Korea you were importing 100,000 
tons. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. That has been cut back, not that we 
are not ready to take it and anxious for it, but because it is used else- 
where. 

LEAD, ZINC AND MANGANESE 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your lead and zine and your manga- 
nese ¢ 
LEAD 


Mr. Watsn. The lead, under directives issued there was a with- 
drawing of 30,000 tons maximum from the stockpile authorized. 

The procedure was that there would only be withdrawn from that 
the deficit bet ween production and demand. 

Of the 30,000 tons authorized only 16,000 tons was withdrawn. The 
last withdrawal was in January. 

The position now on lead has changed so we are able again to go 
out and buy it from the industry, so we are now buying lead. 


ZINC 


Mr. Tuomas. Well. now, what about zinc ¢ 

Mr. Watsu. On zine; zinc has been released and diverted from 
production that was under contract to the extent of about 8,000 tons. 
We have authorization to divert an additional 15,000 tons. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much do you have in the stockpile as of January 
1 of this year? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


93850—52—pt. 331 
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Mr. Tuomas. What is your annual rate of consumption anticipated 
for 1952 by the military and the civilian public ? 

Mr. Houston. It is well over 1,000,000 tons, about 1,100,000 tons. 
The military is not a very large user of lead. Most of it goes into the 
civilian economy. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it pounds or tons? 

Mr. Houston. It is tons and it is a good round figure. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, you have a somewhat better stockpile 
then # 

Mr. Houston. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your rate of production ? 

Mr. Houston. We get it almost in equal thirds; one-third from 
domestic primary, one-third domestic secondary, and one-third im- 
ports. So it is somewhere around 400,000 tons in each of those 
categories. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your source of imports? 

Mr. Houston. Mexico, Canada, South America—Peru. 

Mr. Watsu. And Australia. 

Mr. Hovsron. I think the figures would show that over 80 percent 
of our lead was available on the North American Continent. 


MANGANESE 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your manganese / 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your annual consumption by the military and 
private industry ? 

Mr. Houston. It is running about 1,400,000 to 1,600,000 tons a year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. THomas. What is your production rate? 

Mr. Houston. The supply is running right now about 1,750,000 tons 
a year. 

Mr. Tuomas. What part of that is imported ? 

Mr. Houston. Practically all of it and domestic production would 
account for less than 200,000 tons. 

Mr. Toomas. What are your sources ? 

Mr. Wausu. The principal sources at the present time are India, 
the Gold Coast, and South Africa, and some coming from Brazil. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much are you getting out of India, which I 
remember is about 55 percent or 60 percent of your total; is it not? 

Mr. Wausu. Yes. The Indian exports last year were 900,000 tons, 
of which the United States got about 500,000 tons, the balance gomg 
to Europe and Japan. Japan was a heavy user of manganese last 
year. 

Mfr. Tuomas. So you are getting about 50 percent of your total 
imports from India ?¢ 

Mr. Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. THoomas. Or 500,000 tons out of your 1,200,000 tons ¢ 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you been able to make any progress in develop- 
ing our supply of low-grade manganese in this country 4 

Mr. Watsu. There is a lot of low-grade manganese being produced 
at this time. 
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Mr. THomas. How much? 

Mr. Wausu. In the over-all, I really do not know. I know that 
at Deming they are producing about 200,000 tons and there are some 
of the other areas that are producing, but I have not added it up. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, what is the quality of our domestic grade and 
what is the cost compared to the imported ? 

Mr. Wausu. The grade of the domestic varies. It runs as low as 
12 percent and in some cases it goes up as high as 28 percent. 

The cost is from $1.50 up to $2. 

On the imported the minimum we import is 42 percent and our 
average cost of acquisition on that is 85 cents. 

Mr. THomas. The domestic really costs you. 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. In the case of a national emergency, and if we found 
ourselves cut off from foreign supply, do you have enough usable low- 
grade manganese in this country to meet our domestic and national 
defense needs / 

Mr. Waxsu. I believe the Bureau of Mines has testified previously 
that within a couple of years that could be done. 

Mr. Tuomas. As a matter of fact, it is generally believed we have 
almost an unlimited supply of low-grade manganese in this country. 

Mr. Watsn. Yes, sir; at a price. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course, when you have got to have it, when you 
are cut off from your 85-cent source, you do not measure it in terms 
of price. 

Mr. Roti. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true. 

Mr. Rote. Our low grade of domestic ores can be processed up to 
usable quality. 

Mr. Tomas. Whereabouts are these almost inexhaustible supplies 
of low-grade manganese located in this country ¢ 

Mr. Rotiz. Some in Nevada, some in the Dakotas, and some in 
Maine, and a good bit in scattered deposits in California, but no big 
ones—in fact, all through the West, of course, there are all sorts of 
scattered deposits. 

Mr. THomas. All up and down the upper reaches of the Mississippi, 
that is where your big deposits are; are they not ? 

Mr. Rotter. Well. the biggest single one is up in North and South 
Dakotas. 

Mr. Larson. Well, that is very, very low grade. 

Mr. Rouie. Yes: it is low grade. 

Mr. Larson. The biggest single deposit which is here is in Maine, 
but the deposits up and down the Mississippi are found only in 
nodulized, small forms. You have to root around and get them. 

There are also low-grade sizable deposits in New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Montana, and in Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Mr. Tuomas. Some of your mountain States, such as Montana and 
New Mexico, is that where your biggest supply is? 

Mr. Larson. Presently, there is where our biggest tonnage of do- 
mestic production of manganese is coming from, I think. That is 
principally for the reason that it is easier to beneficiate it when it is 
found in that area than in some other areas. The Arkansas man- 
ganeseé is usable and so is the Virginia manganese. 








ACQUISITION OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record will you 
insert page 4%? I do not see anything confidential in that, acquisition 
of materials, cost of materials, cost of refining, cost of rotation and 
expenses of operation; also the receipt and custody of materials, 
handling materials, storage of materials, construction of facilities, 
and expenses of operation. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 

SUMMARY OF THE ESTIMATE FOR 1953 


The estimate for 1953 is presented in the same form as that for 1952. Allitems, 
activities, and subactivities are presented on an annual basis, except for “Cost 
of materials.” This subactivity is not susceptible to precise timing by fiscal years 
due to unpredictable conditions of supply and price in world markets. These 
uncertainties will affect the amount of the 1952 unobligated balance which will 
remain available for the 1953 program. 

In summary the program and estimate for 1953 are as follows: 


ttteton 1953 obligation | ;ox9 nctim: 
Activities program 1953 estimate 


1. Acquisition of materials................-------------- weeuececeeuee--| $1,043, 479, 537 | $111, 129, 537 


' i 
(a) Cost of materials. _-__---- ep py Game ep SELES, BS4 FOC GOO fo. koe... 
Less 1952 balance ; pbanah i 740, 000, 000 94, 194, 000 
(5) Cost of refining SEER TGR LEB ete Skee) YER 0 | 0 
(c) Cost of rotation. ____- ea 206; 306, O88 4. oo et. 
Less receipts from rotation _--- ; 7 192, 350, 000 14, 000, 600 
(d) Expenses of operation ___----_~--- 2, 935, 537 


2. Receipt and custody of materials dak boinaanenasecates 43, 870, 43, 870, 463 
a ees ce 3. 700, 000 3, 700, 000 
[ip tees ae CIS te aks a ce cak ce kde > 18, 000, 000 | 18, 000, 000 
(c) Construction of facilities. ___- : oe a ee eUREAT 20, 300, 000 20, 300, 000 
(d) Expenses of operation -_-- ri a ne ay 1, 870, 463 | 1, 870, 463 
3. Liquidation of eontract authorization : -.........-- <2... ..-..55.i.-.--..] 0 70, 000, 000 
225, 000, 000 


Total program or estimate a 1, 087, 350, 000 





CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice that here you want some facilities this year 
to the tune of $20,300,000, for three or four storage tanks. 
Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir. 


ROTATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Here is your operational expense. Well, first, before 
we go into that, your rotation program for 1953 will cost you $206,- 
350,000 as against $60,339,000. 

Now, why do you have that increase? Is it because as your mate- 
rials begin to deteriorate you have to get rid of them? 

Mr. Watsu. As the stocks grow, the necessity for rotating steps up 
in order to keep those stocks fresh and up to date. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, does that increase in rotation of $206,000,000— 
how much of a loss are you going to have there between the sales 
price and the purchase price? 

Mr. Watsu. The estimated loss is $14,000,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. It may be well to insert page 6 at this point. 





(Page 6 is as follows:) 





<scillipeiiniiatgahicicbnagth teed tnlenitilacie petaih peniecniie Sees Kote RU Dec e eee 





(c) Cost of rotation of materials: 
From appropriation or estimate __.____- Z | $5,211,000 | $4, 789, 000 





$14, 000, 000 
Receipts from sales Seed era --------| 69,232,031 | 55, 250, 000 | 192, 350, 000 
Gross cost of program. ___.---_--_-___- _...-....| 74,443,031 | 60,039,000 | 206, 350, 000 





Certain materials which deteriorate in storage must be rotated to assure prime 
condition of the stockpile. 

The gross amounts shown above include all obligations incurred in the repur- 
chase of commodities already in the stockpile which, because of their perishable 
nature, must be rotated from time to time. 

The only item for which funds must be appropriated, however, is that shown 
as “cost of rotation.” This figure represents price differentials, i. e., the excess 
of cost of replacement as against trade-in allowances or proceeds from sales of 
the rotated material, transportation, handling, weighing, countermarking, ete. 

The following is the estimated rotation schedule and price differentials for the 
fiscal year 1953. 


150,000 long tons of rubber: 


Sale price, at $1,100______ ES EO ae. Vea Mw: $165, 000, 000 
Peeecenient: At 20.17 7.G0 ne ‘176, 600, 000 
—_—_—__—_—_—— $11, 600, 000 
25,000 short tons of oils: 
PG NOC Rt SIR. oo i ek oe te es 12, 500, 000 
PUpIBOMON. BC S000. 14, 000, 000 
——_——_———-_ 1, 500, 000 
45,000,000 pounds fiber: 
Sale price, at $0.33_____- beets Sto vig eS heei ck Rees 14, 850, 000 
memiavement, At $030.2 i025. 5is60e) cee aes 15, 750, 000 
——-- 900, 000 


Paes tie Come Or Pern. a ee 14, 000, 000 
d. Expenses of operation 
The proper performance of the three foregoing subactivities is entirely con- 
ditional upon the provision of operating services of several kinds. In order to 
describe and relate these operations to the stockpiling program as a whole, they 
are brought together in one place and discussed in detail in a subsequent section 
of this justification, beginning on page 13. The expense of these operations has 
been distributed between the two activities of the stockpile program in accord- 
ance with the kinds and amount of services rendered, or to be rendered to each 
activity. In summary, the distribution of “Expenses of operation” to this 
“Acquisition of materials” activity is as follows: 








| 
Operations 1951 1952 1953 
—_-— —_——_—__- -—~ — ———— a r —— rT — - ntpoecncetnipatigsappomrma 
Research and development. _....- DRE Pry cote Be. eRe $102, 836 | $140, 250 | $144, 700 
Purchase operations... . id ate as | 399, 040 | 617, 880 | 644, 200 
Commodity inspection _. saad é $s z 1, 131,730 | 1, 618, 500 | 1, 500, 000 
Staff operations. _...-.--- ‘ phen | 555, 852 | 603, 237 | 593, 000 
Executive direction (Commissioner's office). __- | 44, 219 | 52, 009 53, 687 
Total expenses of operation _........---.---- ene 2, 233, 677 3, 031, 876 2, 935, 537 








EXPENSES OF OPERATION 


Mr. Tuomas. With regard to the expenses of operation, those ex- 
penses have been distributed between the two activities of the stock- 
pile program in accordance with the kinds and amount of services 
rendered or to be rendered to each activity. 
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In summary, the distribution of expenses of operation is as follows: 

For research and development, $144,700 for 1953 as against $140,250 
for 1952; for purchase operations, $644,200 for 1953 as against $617,880 
for 1952; the inspection service calls for $1,500,000 for 1953 as against 
the 1952 figure of $1,618,500; staff operations, $593,000 for 1953 as 
against $603,237 for 1952. 

In other words, it adds up and shows a decrease of about $90,000 for 
1953 over 1952. But you are buying 25 percent less in 1953 than you, 
did in 1952. 

Mr. Watsu. We will have about the same program. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are buying 25 percent less and your expenses 
remain practically the same. 

Mr. Watsu. Well, on the assumption, sir, we are going to get ma- 
terial in the amount of $740,000,000 plus the new estimate, the amount 
bought in 1953 would be greater than in 1952. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE FROM 1952 


Mr. Tuomas. Well, is it your plan in 1953 to obligate this $740,000 
that you are going to carry over from 1952 

Mr. Watsu. At the time that estimate was prepared, sir, our un- 
obligated balance was $1,740,000 and we came up with that carry-over 
of $740,000,000 on the basis of information as to the availability of 
materials, 

But that amount is diminishing quite rapidly. For example, our 
unobligated balance as of this morning is $806,000,000 ; so, we probably 
will not have more than between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 at 
the end of June instead of $740,000,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. And you intend to obligate that $400,000,000 or $500,- 
000,000 plus your $155,000,000 during 1953? 

Mr. Watsu. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. In terms of dollar deliveries, how much will you re- 
ceive in 1952% There is bound to be a period of from 3 to 5 or 6 
months between obligation and delivery, a period of lead time. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, it has been 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, can you tell me what you anticipate in 1953 in 
reference to lead time between delivery and obligation / 

Mr. Watsu. We have that worked out, tonnagewise. In 1952, we 
get around 4,000,000 tons; in 1953, about 3,000,000 tons or about 1,- 
000,000 less in 1953 than in 1952. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, then, my estimate that you are getting 25 per- 
cent less is correct, then, for 1953 as compared to 1952; is it not? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, then, your operating expenses ought to come 
down in proportion. 

Mr. Larson. On page 13 we show 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, that figure of $2,935,000 for the Acquisition of 
Materials is in addition to—I beg your pardon. 











COMPARISON OF WORKLOAD TO COST OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Larson. Go ahead. I was going to refer to page 13. 
Mr. Tuomas. All right. What about it? 
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Mr. Larson. Well, page 13 gives a summary of operating workload 
and a comparison between 1952 and 1953 in the table there. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that is the way I arrived at that figure of 25 
percent less in 1953 as against 1952. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, in dollar volume there are purchase 
commitments in 1952 of $756 million. The workload projected in 
1953 based on the assumption of $740 million carry-over is $834 mil- 
hon and that is what this request is based on. 

The deliveries in 1952 were $900 million; in 1953 it is estimated 
it will be $1 billion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Larson. Rotation goes up in 1953, as we indicated awhile ago, 
from $60 million to $206 million. 

In other words, as the inventory grows, our workload grows, which 
we pointed out last year. 

The maximum cost of the custodial operation of this is going to hit 
when we reach our goal and that is our big cost, outside of the cost of 
materials. 

The actual cost of purchasing is a comparatively minor item— 
I mean the administration in connection with the purchasing—but 
as deliveries come in, and I might say that the lead time on some of 
these deliveries runs up as high as 2 or 3 years—as those deliveries 
come in, we have inspection workload continuing, transportation 
workload continuing, and warehousing workload continuing. 

As stocks build up, we have to have more and more custodial op- 
erations and as stock build up we have to have greater rotation. That 
is inherent in the program. 

Mr. Watsu. Schedule 2 in the back of the book gives deliveries 
for 1953. 

RECEIPT AND CUSTODY OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point the reported will insert page 7, dealing 
with “Receipt and custody of materials”—costs for 1953 of $48,870,463, 
which was a reduction of about $12,000,000 under 1952. 

There is a breakdown into handling of materials, storage of ma- 
terials, which is perhaps the second biggest item, and the third 
big item there is construction of new facilities which you want to 
build in 1953, $20,300,000 worth of construction for storage of liquid 
and nonliquid stockpile materials. 

(Page 7 is as follows:) 


Receipt and custody of materials 











| Program | Estimate 
} j 
Sis oe val | =: 
a a rh as a a site shar aint AN hae cabana da > wl oni ded | $56, 536, 472 | $56, 536, 472 
Cee ene ee eee ee pade dake ceue nate oad nn cm samen —12, 666, 009 | —12, 666, 009 
| ae re Be care re a ah a ea Sas Ree SHEE 43, 870, 463 43, 870, 463 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


Covers one-time nonrecurring unloading and handling costs of commodities 
delivered to military depots and GSA warehouses; preparation and conversion of 
space to meet storage requirements; recurring charges for space presently 
utilized; necessary funds for additional space required for storage of new pur- 
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chases; port storage during winter months of chrome and manganese ores which 
are susceptible to freezing; special repackaging of materials; repairs to equip- 
ment; nonrecurring capital improvements, such as construction of tanks for oil 
storage, construction of warehouses for materials storage, construction of 
trackage as necessary adjuncts to proper storage, installation of thermal fire 
alarm systems where necessary in warehouse locations other than military, ete. ; 
and, that portion of the expenses of operations essential to carrying out this 
activity. 
SUMMARY OF COST OF ACTIVITY BY WORK COMPONENTS 


This activity deals with several operations, each of which varies widely 
either in work units or unit costs. It is therefore subdivided into major com- 
ponents to justify program and performance. These components are sum- 
marized below and each is discussed separately on the pages which follow: 


! ma ; r ? 7 . 
| 





Component } 1951 1952 1953 
(a) Handling of materials I a ae wee $4, 096, 137 $5, 023, 029 $3, 700, 000 
(b) Storage of materials 10, 987,533 | 14, 481,575 18, 000, 000 
(c) Construction of storage facilities : . 9,095,626 | 35, 147, 754 20, 300, 000 
(d) Expenses of operation a 1, 295, 735 | 1, 884, 114 1, 870, 463 
Activity cost peendererrrhs 25,476,031 | 56, 536,472 | 43, 870, 463 


Justification of program and performance 


(a) Handling of materials: 


encie iSet e e ee e  e $4, 096, 137 
DOOR ists isi ee es a et. oe ese 5, 023, 029 
RP ss hcnrrtcsneab arn Sarprcak neath bins a daskuapias ahem eh tabd nie Lalas 3, T00, 000 


This is a one-time, nonrecurring operation and expense of handling materials 
as delivered into the place of stockpile storage. The average unit costs shown 
for work under this heading reflect either agreed-upon charges or actual experi- 
ence for handling to open, closed, and tank storage at military depots; present 
contract prices for GSA warehouse storage and prices in current contracts and 
quotations from warehousemen. Open storage provides for handling materials 
which are of such a nature as can be stored in the open without harmful deterio- 
ration. Closed storage provides for handling those materials which are of such 
a nature as to require cover. Tank storage provides for handling liquid materials 
such as oils, rubber liquid latex, ete. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice that you say 1,161,000 barrels are already 
provided for under your construction at five locations, three of which 
have been completed or nearing completion. 

What is this $20,000,000 for, what is it going to provide in terms of 
units? You say it is going to provide storage for the balance of the 
total anticipated acquisition objective, the five tank farm installations 
listed must be supplemented by the eventual construction of additional 
capacity adequate to store 976,887 barrels of this type of material. 

Mr. Watsn. That is correct. 

Mr. Tromas. Well, what is it that is to be stored, is it gasoline or 
oil? 

CRITICAL OILS 


Mr. Watsu. No, sir; palm oil, sperm oil, castor oil—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, now, whereabouts are these commodities, these 
oils, produced ? 

Mr. Watsu. Sperm oil, of course, comes from the whale. 
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Mr. THomas. I mean, is that domestic production or outside the 
United States? 

Mr. Watsu. That is outside the United States. 

Mr. Tuomas. From which countries do you buy it ? 

Mr. Watsn. Mostly from the European countries. They are our 
biggest sources of supply of sperm oil. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not have an industry in New England that 
goes out and gets that? 

Mr. Larson. Not any more. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many tons or barrels of storage capacity does 
private industry have for this purpose now / 

Mr. Warsu. We have utilized private industry to the greatest extent 
possible, but have found that it is too expensive. 

Mr. THomas. What was that, again? 

Mr. Watsu. We have found it too expensive over a period of time 
and it is far more economical to build the tanks than to store it with 
the private people; we save money by doing so. 

Mr. Tuomas. How did industry operate after the war with reference 
to these items? 

Mr. Wausu. You mean as to source of supply ? 

Mr. Tromas. Yes. 

Mr. Wausnu. They are continually in the market for their needs. 
They maintain some stocks in this country, not too great, though. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much storage capacity did private industry have 
as of January | of this year for these oils? 

Mr. Watsu. I do not know what they had in inventory. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, then, how are you going to go out and build 
some, then, if you do not know how much is available in private 
industry ? 

Mr. Watsu. Well, I was referring to inventories, insofar as tank 
capacity, we are covering that all of the time, to find out what tank 
capacity might be available. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Salisbury can make a statement on that. 


USE OF PRIVATE WAREHOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. In other words, what I am getting at is this, to put 
it frankly. It is generally felt in this country that the armed services 
are not using private warehouses to the fullest extent, the warehouses 
already in existence, and yet the armed services are going out and 
building and building and duplicating and duplicating. 

So, I am trying to find out now as to tanks what private industry 
has to offer in the way of tanks. 

As to warehouse, I know from my own personal knowledge thav 
commercial warehousing facilities are not being used adequately and 
I doubt if there is any definite concrete knowledge in the hands of 
the Government as to what is available in the way of warehouses. 
And I know that when it is offered to the military, the military crowd 
turns it down as not being according to plans and specifications or 
some other excuse. 

Mr. Sauissury. With respect to tanks, there is a shortage right now 
of commercial tank space, even though we have filled completely full 
one of our tank farms. 
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The tank operators are constantly asking us to certify them for 
more steel so that they can go ahead and build more tanks. So, the 
commercial tank storage industry as a whole in no way will be dis- 
located by our building new tanks; and the same thing is true in re- 
spect to warehousing. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, what are you going to need them for if private 
industry is going to build them ? 

Mr. Sauispury. Well, the cost of storage with private industry far 
exceeds our own operation cost—aside from security. 

Mr. THomas. These oils allocated out to private industry so that 
they can purchase, or is the industry permitted to go into the market 
and buy these? 

Mr. Watsu. They are permitted to buy. The only control at the 
present time is castor oil and the Department of Agriculture exer- 
cises control on that. 

Mr. Larson. Well, there is no exclusive buying of any commodity 
except rubber and tin because those are the responsibility of Gov- 
ernment buying exclusively. If I may speak to this 

Mr. Tuomas. In terms of total tonnage, then, of these commercial 
oils, how much does the military use now in comparison to the total 
tonnage that we are importing? Do we import all of these oils? 
You answer it concerning whale oil. What about castor oil and the 
rest of them ? 

Mr. Watsn. All of them are imported. There is a domestic castor 
program under way now for the beginning of next year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Tung oil, too? 

Mr. Watsn. Tung oil is not being stockpiled. The result of this 
year’s domestic crop on castor oil was very disappointing. They ex- 
pected to get much more. It is anticipated to get 70,000,000 pounds 
of domestic production next year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, why is it necessary for the Government to go 
in and build the storage facilities for commercial oil and construct 
additional warehouses ? 

Mr. Watsn. Because there just is not sufficient tankage available 
commercially to handle stocks of oil that are in the hands of industry 
and in the hands of the Government. 

Mr. Larson. In addition to that, if I may add, Mr. Chairman, I 
think that you are confronted here with a continuing cost of storage. 
As far as our planning is concerned and as far as Public Law 520, 
it contemplates that this is a continuing program, this is an ever- 
recurring program. When we reach the objective, the Government 
will be expected to maintain that amount of oil in storage at all times. 

Now. if we store that in commercial installations, even if they are 
available, which they are not, they would be located in points where 
they would be most vulnerable to sabotage or direct attack and you 
have also got the security angle, plus the fact that it is like renting 








a post-office building for 50 years. It would be much cheaper 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, for the aviation industry it is going, in duplica- 
tion, and adding to that, right on the water front and it is going into 
the congested areas; and also you are putting your most vital plants 
there and decentralization does not seem to amount to anything. Now, 
when you come up with a storage tank for some oil that private indus- 
try is also buying, why 
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Mr. Larson. Well, I think you will find your biggest commercial 
storage of these oils 1 in the areas of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and San Francisco. 

Mr. TuHomas. Where are your tank farms located ? 

Mr. Sauispury. They are located as follows 

(Discussion off the record.) 





COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE SPACE 


Mr. Tuomas. I have noticed some correspondence from Anderson- 
Clayton Co., who know warehouses, and in my judgment they have 
forgotten more about warehouses than all of the Government bureaus 
ever knew, more than all of the brain trusters put together will ever 
know, and there is a long record of performance behind them. 

In their last letter they pointed out that you did not know anything 
about the availability of Government space, and yet when you found 
some that was available privately, why, there was always something 
wrong with it, and yet it is good enough for industry to use. 

Of course, those people have only made $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 
off of storage and I guess they don’t know anything much about it. 

However, the General Services Administration has disagreed with 
practically everything they said. They pointed out to one warehouse 
that they pwn in North Carolina or Georgia or some place that they 
have been using for a good many years. 

Let me ask you, are you in charge of the warehouse program / 

Mr. Sauisscury. That is right, the stockpile warehouse. 


EXPERIENCE OF HEAD OF WAREHOUSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Tell us your experience and background. 

Mr. Saurssury. I have been in transportation and warehousing 
work since 1904. 

Mr. Tomas. With whom? 

Mr. Sauissury. My last service was with the City Ice & Fuel Co., 
who operate warehouses throughout the country. These are largely 
cold-storage plants. They also operate ice plants all over the country. 

Also, I was with the Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouses conducting 
commercial and dry storage operations. I have had experience in both 
the cold-storage industry and the commercial storage industry, the 
latter commonly ¢ ‘alled dry storage. 

Mr. THomas. What was your employment with those private con- 
cerns; that is, what were your duties / 

Mr. Sauispury. While with the City Ice & Fuel Co., I was vice 
president and general manager of the Pitsburgh and Cleveland ware- 
houses and also supervised the Columbus, Ohio, warehouse. At the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse I was secretary and general man- 
ager. Previously to that I was general traffic manager for the Hearst 
newspapers in Pittsburgh. 

Before that I put in a number of years with a wholesale jobbing and 
dry goods house. They did $10,000,000 worth of business a year. 
They conducted their own warehouses. 
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SURVEY OF COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE SPACE 


Mr. Tuomas. Well, has the General Services Administration made 
a survey of the market to find out how much available space for ware- 
housing purposes is available now ? 

Mr. Sauissury. We are continually listing warehouse spaces as 
made known to us. Now, the space, I think, Mr. Chairman, that you 
have in mind is largely in the Southeast areas. There is no need fer 
any there by reason of the fact that it is out of bounds for our consum- 
ing areas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, not long ago Mr. Larson pointed out the fact 
that the security reason was quite compelling for decentralizing. 

Mr. Larson. Well, I said that we had to keep out of the port area, 
which is what Mr. Salisbury meant. The majority of the vegetable 
oils storage is in the large port areas in this country. 

Now, what Mr. Salisbury is saying is that when we build a perma- 
nent stockpile to be maintained for an indefinite period of time, that 
it should be built in the area where it will be consumed, or as near to 
that as they can go. For instance, with rubber, you would not store 
that in an area like New Mexico where there are no tires being made, 
you would store them in, for example, the Akron area where 90 per- 
cent. of the manufactured rubber production i is. 

We would want to have our storage in an area like that because we 
are concerned with transportation as well as material. 

For instance, wool and cordage or fibers are stored principally in the 
New England area. 


ANDERSON-CLAYTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Now, I wish Mr. Salisbury would go ahead with some details to ex- 
plain this Anderson-Clayton matter. 

Mr. Satissury. That name escapes me by reason of the fact that 
there are so many letters going over my desk. 

However, I believe that those are cotton warehouses, ordinar ily used 
for cotton warehousing. Right now there is no cotton being stored 
and all of the cotton warehouses have been in asking us about rubber 
storage. We have used some in connection with our storage, particu- 
larly in the temporary storage of rubber coming from the west coast 
that we will eventually have to move to consuming areas in Kansas. 
The warehouses being used are in the Arkansas and Oklahoma area. 

But, when we get south of that, not only is it out of bounds from the 
transportation angle, but the temperature is a factor. 

We have this restriction, if rubber gets too soft it becomes unman- 
ageable and deteriorates quickly. We are keeping in mind high tem- 
peratures. It is preferred that they not go above 55° to 60° for ex- 
tended periods. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you had any laboratory tests made of that de- 
terioration of rubber ? 

Mr. Sauissury. Yes: we have had these from Firestone and Good- 
year and all of the big buyers, with respect to heat 
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TANK STORAGE COSTS 


Can I refer back to the tank problem for a moment ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Sauispury. On page 9 you will notice tank storage costs, Fed- 
eral as compared to commercial. The unit is the short ton. The cost 
per year for Federal tank is $2.309 per ton and the 2-month cost com- 
mercial is $6.60 per ton. 


HANDLING AND STORAGE COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Of the total cost here for handling and storage and 
expenses in vour construction, totaling $43,870,000 for 1953, how 
much goes for salaries and labor costs 

Mr. Wats. Page 14 contains the information upon storage and 
transportation. 

Mr. Larson. Well, he is talking about the whole $48,000,000. I 
think that is broken down on the green sheet, page 47, and the item 
he is asking for is $3,465,000 for personnel services. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Warsu. What you want is, of the $3,700,000 cost of handling, 
what part is actual labor? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Watsn. Well, most of that is actual labor. 

Mr. Tromas. Well, we imagine that is true, but do you have a 
reasonably firm figure of the amount ¢ 

Mr. Watsu. Offhand I would say practically all of it is. 

Mr. Tomas. You have got an item here for $1,870,000, expenses 
of operation—— 

Mr. Watsu. The cost of labor I refer to is the labor in handling 
material on the job, in and out of warehouses, and things of that 
nature. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are these people civil-service employees or under 
the Wage Board ? 

Mr. Wausi. No, sir; they are not civil-service employees except in 
some cases where the job might be done on military installations; 
but in those warehouses which are operated under contract they are 
not civil-service employees. The $1,870,000, of course, would be all 
civil-service employees. 

Mr. THomas. How many employees does that mean and where are 
they located ¢ 

Mr. Wausn. On the storage and handling phases, storage and trans- 
portation, it is 129 in Washington and there are 105 in the field. 

Mr. THomas, 129 in Washington bossing 105 in the field. 

Mr. Watsu. No, sir. The people in the field are under the juris- 
diction of the regional director in the field. 

Mr. Tuomas. What did the 129 in Washington do and what did 
the 105 in the field do? 

Mr. Wausu. Well, the 129 in Washington have to arrange for the 
ocean transportation when the material originates in foreign coun- 
tries. Second, they have to arrange for the handling in ports when 
it arrives here. Third, they have to arrange the inland transportation 
and the moving to warehouses, and they also must handle the out- 
going movement of these materials which are being diverted from 
stockpile into industry. 
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Executive Direcrion AND SrTaFF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. Well, let us take a look at “Executive direction and 
management.” 

Mr. Reporter, at this point insert page 133 in the record, please ; 
that is volume 1. 

(P. 133 is as follows :) 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND STAFF OPERATIONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

Executive direction and staff operations embraces the policy direction and 
over-all administratidn of the General Services Administration and, in ad cition, 
functionally integrated facilities for providing real property, personal property, 
and records programs, financed from this appropriation, with complete services 
in the areas of administrative, compliance, financial, informational, and legal 
operations. 

Operating counterparts of each central-office function in this group are located 
in the regional offices, except for information and contract settlement. Com- 
pliance, being an investigative and security operation, is organizationally a 
central-office function; however, one man is stationed in each regional office to 
obtain greater efficiency and economy in the operation. 


ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE 


A little over a year has now elapsed since the final step was authorized in the 
organization of GSA as it related to the field structure, and the staff has gained 
experience in discharging functions which are being performed on a fully inte- 
grated basis. It was on this premise that funds were authorized for the bare 
minimum requirements of these activities for fiscal year 1952 after an objective 
on-the-spot analysis of the requirements of each activity in each region and the 
central office by a budget team composed of top-level representatives from each of 
the operating services and principal staff offices. It was the consensus of officials 
who participated in the analyses that funds authorized could provide only for 
the most essential elements of service. Due to reductions in the 1952 appropria- 
tion, funds could not provide the staff necessary to expan the scope or improve 
the quality of services rendered to a level of performance considered adequate. 

Although financing of these activities in fiscal year 1952 permits an inadequate 
quality level of operation, only a small increase of $179,000, or 3.5 percent, is 
provided in the estimate, which is not even commensurate to the workload added 
for operations under Reorganization Plan 18 during 1952 and 1953. 

When expressed in terms of percentage of the total cost of regular programs 
(not inclu’ing plant rehabilitation) financed under “Operating expenses,” it is 
significant that the percentage of cost for these functions to the total cost was 
5.3 percent in 1951; 4.6 percent in 1952; and 4.2 percent in 1953. Experience to 
date in GSA indicates that false economy begins to creep in when the percentage 
for such costs falls below 5 percent. A summary of estimated obligations for 
activities in this group follows: 


Summary of estimated obligations by activity 























| 1951 1952 1953 

20. Executive direction. _- $453, 570 $485, 200 $485, 000 
21. Financial management _-_---- ae 2, 164, 264 2, 463, 500 2, 526, 500 
22. Administrative management- . 1, 603, 406 1, 608, 500 1, 677, 000 
2. Lage. - . 419, 952 405, 300 449, 000 
24. Information busi sabes eee . | 09, 360 40, 500 45, 000 
26s OU 2 ok ech ea dasa eask sec kkks 85, 736 136. 700 138, 000 
26. Contract settlement RS fh FEE cas Lay EE 48, 240 |. 54, 300 52, 500 

Total estimated obligations. __-_- sepa tcimecceevang 3 | 4,814, 528 5, 194, 000 5, 373, 000 
ee Per IG. ZS. 5p Races cee cos oak oe cedacbeus koe | 4, 216, 805 4, 746, 772 4, 928, 811 
Obloor ohijedt 000: 5 s.c-: es eh eee aR: | 597, 723 447, 228 444, 189 
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Mr. Tuomas. It shows a total cost of $5,373,000 for 1953 as against 
$5,194,000 in 1952, broken down into about four or five subheads. 

For executive direction, $485,000 in 1953 as against $485,200 In 
1952; for financial management in 1953, $2,526,500 and in 1952, $2,- 
463,500; administrative management, $1,677,000 in 1953 and $1,608,- 
500 in 1952; legal, $449,000 in 1953 and $405,300 in 1952; information, 
$45,000 in 1953 as against $40,500 in 1952; compliance, $138,000 for 
1953, and $136,700 for 1952; contract settlement, $52,500 for 1953 and 
$54,300 for 1952. 

In addition, it might be stated that in the 10 regional offices you 
have the same functions performed. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Now, how many employees are in that heading here of “Executive 
direction and staff operations?” What is the total number and how 
many are there in the field and how many in Washington ‘ 

Mr, Larson. For executive direction, 54, 20 in Washington and 34 
in the field. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is your full entire operation under the heading 
of “Executive direction and management ?” 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that cannot be right. What is the total num- 
ber, please / 

Mr. Larson. Total number of employees? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Larson. Requested in this budget? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Larson. It is 54, if it is executive direction you are asking for? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Larson. It is 54, 20 in Washington and 34 in the field. 

Mr. Tuomas. I mean the entire staff operations. 

Mr. Larson. You mean staff direction ? 

Mr. THomas. And management; yes. 

Mr. Larson. Management, that is summarized on page 197, includ- 
ing contract settlement 

Mr. Tuomas. You have got about five or six big heads here; finan- 
cial management, administrative management, legal information, 
compliance and contract settlement. I do not find it summarized 
here. Can somebody summarize that, right quick ? 

Mr. Mepiey. 994, Mr. Chairman, average employment for 1953, 
as compared with 989 in 1952, including reimbursable activities. 

Mr. Corron. Where are you reading from ? 

Mr. Larson. He is reading from page 142 volume 2. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, whereabouts do you find that figure? 

Mr. Larson. The summary is also in the green sheet on page 197 
for all executive direction and staff operations under the operating 
expense item, excluding reimbursables. 

Now, the total for all appropriations is on page 142. 

Mr. THomas. Yes; but I am talking about this particular opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Larson. This particular operation, it is summarized on page 
197, the green sheet, page 197, and the total is 894, 392 in Washington 
and 502 in the field. 














Mr. Puitures. That is page 197 of volume 1. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is in your green sheet ? 

Mr. Larson, That is right. 

Mr. Puitiips. That is average employment, is it not ? 

Mr. Larson. That is average employment, that is what we are 
asking for. 
Mr. Putturrs. It adds about 10 or 12 percent. 
Mr. Larson. No; there is not that much deviation. 
Mr. Tuomas. In 1953 you are asking 894 as against 867 for 1952— 
that the figure ? 
Mr. Larson. Yes. It is about a 3 percent increase, I think, Mr. 
Phillips, compared to about 10 percent increase in program. 


i 


ND 


SUPERGRADE POSITIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice you have one grade 17 and three grade 16. 
What is the function of the grade 17? 

Mr. Larson. That is the executive assistant to the Administrator. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who is he and what does he do? 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Snyder. He follows up on actions for the Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is Mr. Snyder’s background? How long has 
he been over there? 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Snyder has been with me ever since | was Admin- 
istrator in War Assets. 

Mr. Tuomas. What did he do in War Assets? 

Mr. Larson. He occupied the same position. 

Mr. Tomas. How long did he stay in War Assets ? 

Mr. Larson. Until I was appointed Federal Works Administrator 
and he came to Federal Works Agency with me. 

Mr. Tnomas. In other words, was he in War Assets all during the 
operation of War Assets ¢ 

Mr. Larson. He was there all the time I was there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuostas. What did he do in private industry before he went into 
War Assets? 

Mr. Larson. He was in business for himself, in the automobile busi- 
ness in Florida, and he went into the Army, and when he came out of 
the Army, directly into War Assets. 

Mr. Tuomas. What kind of business was he—automobile business— 
what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Larson. Well, he had an automobile agency in Sarasota, Fla. 

Mr. Tuomas. How big a town is Sarasota, Fla. ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I do not know. It has about 50,000 people. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have some more supergrades here. What was his 
pay over at War Assets? What was his civil-service grade over there ? 

Mr. Larson. CAF-15. 2 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, looking over your list here you have W. E. 
Reynolds, Commissioner of Public Buildings. What is his salary? 
How do you justify that discrepancy between Mr. Reynolds’ salary 
and these other salaries? He is not present here right now, but we 
have known him for quite some time, and in our judgment he can carry 
more in his head than most of us can in a set ef books. 
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Mr. Larson. Well, I stand second to nobody in my admiration of 
Mr. Reynolds, but his salary is fixed by Congress, by statute. 

Mr. Tuomas. Congress fixed the salary . 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, why has not Mr. Reynolds been given that grade? 

Mr. Larson. If we did, then he would get $1,000 less than he is 
getting now. 

Mr. Puituies. How do you figure that out ? 

Mr. Larson. Because grade 17 is $13,000 and Mr. Reynolds is get- 
ting by statute $14,000. 

Mr. Tomas. What is that again, now? 

Mr. Larson. Well, you asked me why we did not make Mr. Reynolds 
grade 17 and my answer is that if we did he would get a salary 
SI 000 less. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you have this salary here of $15,000 and Mr. 
Reynolds is $14, “ea 

Mr. Larson. I do not know what salary you are referring to. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the salary of a grade 17? 

Mr. Larson. 17 is $13,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about this, you have got a Deputy Adminis- 
trator here at $15,000. Is that a congressional salary / 

Mr. Larson. That is fixed by statute. The Archivist’s salary is 
fixed by statute; the Commissioner of Public Buildings is fixed by 
statute, and the Commissioner of Federal Supply is fixed by statute. 
The Commissioner of Emergency Procurement Service is a grade 18; 
that is Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Puicuirs. Where do these super grades begin ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is 16 and they go up to 18, and you have the super 
grades created by statute. 

How many super grades do you have here 

Mr. Larson. There is a list on page 143, part 2 

Mr. Pumurs.. Which is the one that Mr. Larson is testifving to? 
Is that Mr. Forbes, Deputy Administrator? 

Mr. Larson. The Deputy Administrator is fixed by statute. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have five 16’s and one 17 and one 18 and then 
you have five fixed by statute. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Puttuies. You were testifying about Mr. Snyder, too, were you 
not ¢ 
Mr. Larson. I was just testifying about Mr. Forbes. Mr. Snyder 
a 17 and he gets $13,000 a year. 

Mr. Privurs. And those are all statutory / 

Mr. Larson. They are all classified. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Administrator, the Deputy Administrator, the 
Archivist, the Commissioner of Public Buildings and Grounds and the 
C ommissioner of Federal Supplies are statutory; the others are civil- 
service grades. 

Now, these gentlemen from the Munitions Board would like to 
leave. Do we have any questions / 


. 
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TANNIN EXTRACT 


Mr. Puiuips. I have one question on defense material. 

I notice you have certain agricultural commodities that are on your 
list, down at the bottom. 

Now, what is the trouble with getting the tannin extract, especially 
from wattle bark? I am quite sure that my State has gone into the 
development of wattle bark. 

Mr. Houston, I think that is something Mr. Walsh is more familiar 
with. 

Mr. Wats. Wattle bark was added to the stockpile objective ap- 
proximately only a year ago. 

Mr. Putuies. Well, rather than putting a good deal on the record, 
suppose you get in touch with me. If you really want to get wattle 
bark, I think I could put you in touch with some development work 
in California. 

Mr. Watsu. We would be very happy to. We now are getting 
practically all from Africa. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ExpeNsEs, GENERAL Suppty Funp 


Mr. Tuomas. The reporter will insert in the record at this point 
page 51, through the second paragraph of page 53, “Part 2, expenses, 
general supply fund.” , 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Expenses, general supply fund 


| 
| Average employment 


Predicts rats s REN ITCT MRD STeeT RET © He 











| 
Amount | Department | Field | Total 
SP oEea PE Meeret a acs CoM mo S ) 2Uah 
1952 appropriation... ...__.....-...-...-...-...| $15, 075, 000 | 212.6 | 2,111.2 2, 323.8 
CN ee +4, 538, 000 | +65.3 | +730.6 +795.9 
& | 7 
2053 estimate... ....-...-..-2.2 = die | 19, 613, 000 | 77.9 | 2, 841.8 | 3, 119.7 





APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Expenses, general supply fund: For expenses necessary for operation of the 
general supply fund (except those authorized by law to be charged to said fund), 
{$15,000,000, of which not more than $8,201,000 shall be available for personal 
services] including not to exceed $650 for purchase of newspapers and periodi- 
cals ; $19,613,000: Provided, That the general supply fund shall be available for 
the purchase of not to exceed ten passenger motor vehicles for the purposes of 
this appropriation. 

[For an additional amount for “Expenses, general supply fund,” $75,000; and 
the limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1952, on the amount available for personal services, is increased from $8,201,000 
10 $8,236,000. ] 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation finances the expenses relative to the operation of the gen- 
eral supply fund, a revolving capital fund for the continuous financing of the 
purchase—sales at cost—reimbursement cycle for common-use items required by 
agencies of the executive establishment. Such items are also supplied to the 
Government of the District of Columbia and certain mixed-ownership corpora- 
tions at cost plus recovery of expenses. 

Sales to Government agencies fall into four groups: (1) Stores issues to items 
purchased and put in stock in the stores system of GSA, includ.ng the fuel yard, 
to be issued to the agencies upon requisition; (2) direct delivery sales in which 
the purchase is made by GSA for delivery directly to the ordering agencies; 
(3) the products of automotive, furniture, and typewriter repair shops; and (4) 
equipment pool services. 

The ability of the fund to economically and effectively supply agencies’ require- 
ments of common-use items depends on an inventory adequate as to number and 
volume of items and appropriately decentralized in the 10 regional offices of GSA 
which are located in areas of significant Federal agency concentration. During 
1951, the Congress increased the capital of the fund from $10 million to $44 
million for that purpose. The fund suffered an inventory loss of approximately 
$1,250,000 as the result of floods which practically demolished the supply center 
at Kansas City, Kans., in July 1951. Capital restoration of only $1,100,000 was 
provided in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1952, leaving a net loss of 
about $150,000 which it is believed will be offset by other operating income such as 
discounts on purchases, so that it may be construed that the appropriated capital 
remains at $44 million. 

From the viewpoint of operations, effective utilization and the additional 
capital beginning in 1951 required acquisition of substantial additional ware- 
house space, increased staffing, equipment, ete. 

The measure of results achieved in reducing operating expenses in supplying 
common-use items to the Federal agencies, by virtue of volume purchasing and 
concentrated warehousing, is best expressed in the ratio of expense to sales. 
Ratios of actual 1950 and 1951 and estimates for 1952 and 1953 follow: 


{Dollars in millions] 











| 
Actual, Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
| 1950 1951 1952 1953 
| 
oe ec weunbenkelaee+ sass dchoeadl $26. 0 $44. 80 | $95. 20 $157. 80 
TIDES iiscriir ins Jncleiicewuaweoeky é we -| $4.9 $6. 26 | $10 25 $13. 66 
Nd ae cn gee - percent __| 18 8 14.0 | 10 76 &. 65 
Direct delivery sales______- Abita igre duaeeceas $51.1 $65 7 | $85 3 | $97.1 
0 SERRA ante eee Bradt SE $0. 6 $0.8 | $1.0 | $1.1 
eS RETA ae ae ee percent 1. 23 1. 25 | 117 | 1 13 
yi sR RT STIRS SE ASE Etsy eae el on" Lee | $77.1 $110 50 | $180. 50 | $254. 90 
ol ee ae ‘gos cca’ $5.5 $7. 06 | $11. 25 | $14. 76 
AEN OO Noe ee kin ccs agen percent 7.13 6.40 | 6. 23 | 5.7 
! 





Reconciliation of operating expenses with appropriation or funds 
{Dollars in millions] 


| 
| 








Actual, | Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 

1950 | 1951 1952 1953 
ys seoetsindibamphnmtaasil enithoncspenteisaeitie slat cate ae acini a as ca 
| oped cf iin 
Operating expenses (as above) ...........--------------- | $5. 5 | $7. 06 | $11. 25 $14. 76 
Space rental... SIRE CHESS EES age ee oe nani 1] -18 | 1 83 | 4.02 
Alterations, repairs, and moving cost __._.....-.....-.-.|----- Peay - 62 | 91 | . 83 
PEE GE I I a awake anid So ssc cnn os] cokes one velenenaenege as SB paren -- 
Total appropriation or funds.................---- | 5.6 | 7.86 | 15.07 | 19. 61 


Space rental and alteration, improvement, and moving costs are not considered 
in the ratios because of their short time or nonrecurring characteristics, re- 
spectively, and would, if included, destroy comparability by years. Further, 
each will “disappear” from the appropriation (1) space—as leases are firmed 
up and are taken over by buildings management under “Operating expenses,” 
and (2) the warehouses are moved and established in appropriately organized 
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space. A separate activity, “5, Space and related costs,” is included in this 
estimate therefor. Gross savings of $1.8 million in space rental, alterations, 
ete. in 1952 are the direct result of the reductions in appropriation and the 
personal services limitation imposed by the Congress, and reflects GSA’s determi- 
nation to maintain this program balance on which the appeal to the Senate from 
the House reduction was made. Absorption within the appropriation of pay 
increases provided from July 8, 1951, by Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress, 
reduces this saving to a net of $1.08 million. 

The major portion of expense of operations is attributable to stores sales be- 
cause the operat’ on includes receiving, and issuing commodies as contrasted with 
direct delivery sles which are shipped by the contractor directly to the ordering 
agency, thus bypassing the supply centers. Ratios for the latter vary only slightly 
from a maximum of 1.25 percent to a low of 1.13 percent, as sales volume in- 
creases, Conversely, stores-sales ratios reflect sharp reductions as volume of 
business increases. Reductions are indicated each year from 18.8 percent on 
$26 million of issues in 1950 to 14 percent in 1951, 10.76 percent in 1952 and 
8.65 percent on $157.8 million in 1953. The over-all reduction of 10.15 percent 
in cost of doing business over the four-year period, despite pay increases pro- 
vided from July 8, 1951, by Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress, amounting 
to $815,069 in 1952 and $1,110,531 in 1953, attests to the soundness of the “lower 
cost as volume increases” theory. 


BASIC PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE DATA 


Mr. THomas. For 1953 you want to step up your employment from 
2.323 in 1952 to 3,119 in 1953. 

At this point the reporter will insert the table on page 54. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Basic program and performance data 





Percent 
1951 1952 1953 increase 
over 1952 





Appropriated capital (in millions) Reet ap $44 $44 $44 
Less amounts reserved for equipment etc. (in millions) 4 4 4 ‘ 
Capital available for inventory (in millions) 40 40 40 
Inventory: 
Targets set in 1952 budget (in millions) q 16.4 40.0 40.0 a 
Inventory on hand (maximum in millions) 19.3 32.3 40.0 23.8 
Sales program (in millions): | 

Total “ ; aes 110.5 180. 5 254.9 41.2 
Stores sales ‘ bape : 44.8 95. 2 157.8 65.8 
Direct delivery sales 65.7 85.3 97.1 13.8 

Space (total square feet end of year) - 2,386,187 | 3,755,000 5, 470, 000 45.7 
Average square feet per million of stores issues 58, 263 39, 904 34, 664 —13.1 
Purchases (number): 

Total ‘ : ganndalnne te 103, 187 | 157, 824 238, 000 50.1 
Inventory and replenishment BS A ay 47,411 | 78, 795 i 140, 250 | 78.0 
Direct delivery pie Gi 4 tS 55, 776 79,029 | 97, 750 23.7 

Sales (number): 

Total ‘ BS ie Sit eee ; u is 389, 193 578, 541 | 807, 750 39.6 
Stores sales____ oo BY Tae, Beit BE € ee  aig tM Flee 333, 417 | 499, 512 | 710, 000 42.1 
Direct delivery sales REA SSIS SES ae Ut 55, 776 | 79,029 | 97,750 | 23.7 

Inspections, tests, ete. (number) 3 Reeve 87,458 | 171, 744 | 222, 880 29.8 
Billings (shop and equipment in millioms) .__._......___- $0.6 | $1.4 | $1.9 35.7 
mate 
» ~ 


Positions (average employment) - - -_-__- Sesto 1,580.5 Sone i 3,119.7 





From an over-all viewpoint the foregoing summary shows (1) that the pro- 
gram exceeded the inventory target set for 1951 in the 1952 budget of $16.4 
million by $2.9 million, (2) that it falls short of achieving the 1952 target there- 
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in established of $40 million by $7.7 million, and (3) that full realization of the 
maximum inventory is thus deferred until 1953. The underrun in 1952 and 
deferral to 1953 reflects the effect of the drastic dollar reduction made by the 
Congress in the appropriation and the limitations it imposed on personal services. 

Comparison of the 1952 and 1953 estimates reveals that 1953 provides for an 
inventory increase of 23.8 percent; an increase in dollar volume of sales of 41.2 
percent primarily resulting from participation by the Military Establishments ; 
an increase of 45.7 percent in space occupied which reflects a reduction of 13.1 
percent in the average square feet required per million dollars of stores issues ; 
an increase of 50.1 percent in number of purchases due in part to the deferred 
inventory purchasing; an average increase of 39.6 percent in sales representing 
a 42.1 percent increase in stores issues and 23.7 percent in direct deliveries; an 
increase of 29.8 percent in inspection, tests, ete., due largely to the fact that 
limitations on funds in 1952 made it impossible to perform an adequate level of 
inspections, ete.; an increase of 35.7 percent in the number of repair shop and 
equipment pool billings due to larger volume and improved operating efficiency 
in existing facilities ; and an increase of only 34.2 percent in average employment. 

In relation to the average employment increase of 84.2 percent in 1953, stores 
issues are up to 65.8 percent in value and 42.1 percent in workload, and inventory 
and stock replenishment purchasing are up 78 percent in workload. 

Mr. Tomas. neh many additional stores do you intend to open 
up in 1953 over 1952? 

Mr. Larson. No additional stores. 

Mr. THomas. How many stores do you have? 

Mr. Larson. Twelve. 

PURCHASING 


Mr. Tuomas. Insert in the record, Mr. Reporter, page 58. 
(Page 58 is as follows :) 
shies said 


ei 


on Average employment 
| Amount - a 3 
Department | Field | Total 
am Ce = a 5 Marre) eer MU Se Reset teed BAe 
1982 program................-..- $2, 275, 881 | 18.7 | 192. 6 | 511.3 
Bs ES ESAS oad WO eg Oe Py pen OLE +1, 080, 219 | +18. 0 +-202. 5 | $220.5 
SUCK CURIS. 2: oot 6. Sosc Sessa els ‘ 3, 356, 100 36.7 | 695. 1 731.8 


HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


Commodities are procured, through use of the general supply fund, for replen- 
ishment of stocks and for direct delivery to agencies. Purchasing is effected on 
a decentralized basis to increase participation by local and small business, to 
reduce transportation costs, and to save delivery time. Procurement policies and 
methods are prescribed as aids to executive agencies in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. 

During 1951, the initial year of expansion under the increased capitalization of 
the fund, 103,187 orders were processed for a three-times-a-year turnover in 
stock. Reductions in the appropriation for 1952 have curtailed expansion cee 
for that year, resulting in substantially annualizing the rate as of June 1951, 
157.824 orders. The 1953 estimate is geared to utilize the full remaining ab eoed e 
of the capital available for inventory and contemplates a four-times-a-year 
turnover, increasing orders processed to 238,000, or 50.8 percent over 1952. 
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Program and performance 























1951 1952 1953 
Workload in units: Orders processed._..............---..---- 103, 187 157, 824 238, 00C 
Cass Soe Goer Glee Bremen ea acs $13. 89 $14.10 $13. 74 
Perhourpanes G00 44: 4... 2-4 sho es $1, 433, 350 $2, 226, 030 $3, 269, 800 
Share of service administration ___- 52, 785 49, 851 86, 300 
Pe. 5200. i Ra. Se 1,486,135 | 2,275,881 | 3, 356, 100 








JUSTIFICATION OF PERFORMANCE 


The objective work unit “orders processed” consists of purchase orders issued 
to supplier for (1) the purchase of new stock items, (2) replenishment of 
warehouse and fuel-yard stocks, and (3) shipment of items (other than fuel) 
direct to users. 

The increase in workload in fiscal year 1953 will result largely from the in- 
creased volume of purchasing required because of the anticipated four-times 
turn-over of stores stock under maximum inventory conditions. Under the “no 
surcharge” procedure which became effective July 1, 1951, increased use of 
the fund by Federal agencies, including the Military Establishment, is assured. 
A relatively small increase in direct delivery purchasing is also anticipated. 

The following data reflects the significant increase in purchase levels by 
year: 


1951 } 1952 | 1953 


Total purchases___- ws é $139, 000, 000 $202, 500, 000 $254, 000, 000 


| 





Inventory and stock replenishment_- i oe ia, 73, 300, 000 117, 200,000 | — 156, 900, 000 
Direct delivery ___- poe ex ead dae Lowe] 65,700,000 | 85,300,000 | —- 97, 100, 000 
| | { 


wo 


Mr. Tuomas. You show 731 employees in 1953 as against 511 in 
1952, at a cost of $2,275,881 for 1952 as against $3,356,100 for 1953, 
for purchasing. 

STORES OPERATIONS 


For stores operations you want 1,515 employees in 1953 as against 
1,094 for 1952, at a cost of $7,351,000 for 1953 as against $5,554,000 
for 1952. 


EQUIPMENT MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


For equipment management and maintenance, you want a total of 
12.5 for 1953 as against 11.5 for 1952, at a cost of $66,200 for 1953 as 
against $65,087 for 1952. 

REPAIR SHOPS 


Now, you have three repair shops in Washington and also one in 
Denver and one in Dallas, is that correct? 

Mr. Mack. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much work are you doing in each of those five 
locations ? 
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Mr. Mack. I have a detailed breakdown on that by locations which 
I will give in just a moment. Most of the work is done right here in 
Washington. The operations at Dallas and Denver are very nominal. 

Mr. Tomas. What is the total cost for these operations? 

Mr. Mack. ne you speaking of the shops only ? 

Mr. Tuomas. All the operations, management cost, and your labor 
costs, dollar cost. 

Mr. Jumonvitte. Obligations in the revolving fund for the repair- 
shop operations are $1,113,700, exclusive of the cost of parts. 

Mr. Tuomas. For what year? 

Mr. Jumonvinte. That is 1952, including personal services and 
other; in 1958, $1,573,200. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of that $1,575,000 is for salaries? 

Mr. JuUMONVILLE. $1,486,522. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much work did you do in those five installa- 
tions? Did you repair automobiles, furniture, and typewriters, and 
so forth ¢ 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. What was covered by the repair shops in Denver and 
Dallas? Furniture and what else? Typewriters? 

Mr. Wincxkter. In 1951 the billings for the office-machine shop, 
principally typewriters, was $114,000. The furniture shop was 
$263,000. Automotive repairs were $254,000, for a total of $632,000. 

The balance is an inconsequential amount, in Dallas and Denver; 
small typewriter operations—typewriter maintenance and repairs. 

Mr. Tuomas. The hearing last vear showed that the salaries for 44 
employees who did $192,000 worth of work—how much work are you 
going to do in 19534 

Mr. Winckter. The 1952 estimate of the billings for the shops plus 
a new type of billing that we did not have in 1951, which is the billing 
for the consolidated motor pool here in Washington, combined amount 
to $1,356,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is for the work or what ? 

Mr. Wrinckter. That is the actual billing. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many employees do you have in the District of 
Columbia in your three garages here / 

Mr. JUMONVILLE. Approximate ly 315 in the repair shops and motor- 
equipment pool. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your salary for those 315 employees? 

Mr. Jumonvitite. The sum total is $1,040,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. And they did $1,092,000 worth of work. 

Mr. Jumonvitite. No, sir. For 1952 the total billings are estimated 
at $1,356,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you have got salaries and other objects for 
315 people in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Jumonvitre. At approximately $1,040,000. 

Mr. Trromas. How much work will they turn out ? 

Mr. Jumonvitte. They will turn out for the fiscal year 1952 ap- 
proximately $1,400,000, 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, there is not much margin of saving in there; 
is there? 
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Mr. Winckter. I think there is a considerable margin of saving, 
Mr. Chairman. Those billings are primarily for labor, parts, and 
raw materials. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are these employees under civil service / 

Mr. Winckter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. All of them? 

Mr. Winckter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And do you mean to tell me that civil-service em- 
ployees who get 50 days a year off are going to do a job cheaper than 
private industry can do it? 

Mr. Winckter. Let me give you some comparative figures. That 
is the test. 

In 1951 these three shops in the District of Columbia showed iu 
profit of $54,399, which ulitmately goes into “Miscellaneous receipts.” 

Mr. Tuomas. How did you arrive at that figure of $54,000 profit ? 

Mr. Wincxter. It is the sum of all the costs, of salaries, and of 
raw materials 

Mr. Tuomas. And rent? 

Mr. Winckter. No; there is no rent in that figure. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you pay for the three buildings for the three 
different shops in rent a year? 

Mr. Winckter. In Washington there is no charge for rent because 
they are Government-owned buildings. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many square feet are there in the three buildings 
that you occupy or the four buildings or whatever it is? 

Mr. Winckter. We only occupy part of one building and—— 

Mr. Tomas. For the three shops 

Mr. Wrnckter. These three shops are scattered—— 

Mr. Tuomas. How many square feet in the three shops? 

Mr. Wincxkter. [ could not give you that. offhand. 

Mr. THomas. That is a pretty important figure, you see. Can any- 
body give that to us? 

Mr. Winckter. We will supply it for the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, in the absence of that figure, we can assume that 
it will run somewhere from $1.25 to $1.50 a square foot, which is very 
cheap in the District of ¢ ‘olumbi: a and—— 

Mr. Wixcxter. Well, Mr. Chairman, for the 6 months that these 
shops have been operated in fiscal year 1952, we have added arbitrarily 
ourselves, in anticipation of the question, a figure of what we think 
that rental should be. We were not charged for it but if we were 
charged on a comparable commercial basis, those three shops still 
operated at a profit for 6 months. 

Mr. Tromas. What rent were you charging against them ? 

Mr. Winckter. Well, I will give them to you by the shops. 

On the motor-equipment shop, we arbitrarily added $11,000 for 
6 months, which is about $22,000 a year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, assuming that the miner three are about the 
same, that would be $33,000 and so your $54,000 is just about gone 
out of the window in profit, if you charge the rents. 

Mr. Winckier. No. As a matter of fact—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Because also you would be charging rent against the 
headquarters operation. How many of you gentlemen are there over 
at headquarters? 
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Mr. Wrincxter. Well, the total supervision for this is shown in the 
budget here. 

Mr. Larson. Nine people for 1952. 

Mr. Tuomas. Sixteen people. 

Mr. Winckier. The budget for 1952 provides $40,882 for 9 people. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then if you are charging rent, you are in a hole, 
you have lost money. 

Mr. Winckter. I think the important thing is comparing it with 
costs if work was done commercially. 

Take for instance typewriter overhauling. We have included in 
this figure this arbitrary assumption that we were paying rent, and 
on overhauls of typewriters it averaged $16.12 per machine. The 
approximate commercial rate that we think is a very conservative 
comparison is about $23.60. 

Now, we have some commercial contracts in some of our regional 
offices 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Winckler, are you trying to convince me that if 
you take a bunch of civil-service employees and that you will do a job 
In competition with private industry, if you are trying to do that, 
you are just wasting your time. 

Mr. Larson. Weill, we are doing it, there is no question about that. 

Mr. Troms. Well, we do not think you are and there is no need 
to argue. 

Mr. Larson. I don’t think there is any question. 

Mr. WincKirr. Well, we have contracts with commercial companies 
in other regions where we do not have these repair facilities, as in 
Hartford, New Haven, and Waterbury, Conn.—— 

Mr. Puiuurrs. If I may interrupt you, your point is going to be 
that those contracts are for higher figures ? 

Mr. Wincxier. Yes. 

Mr. Puituips. What else did they charge, profit ? 

Mr. Larson. Profit. 

Mr. .THomas. But they are paying taxes and so forth. Now, are 
there any questions? 

(Under the chairman’s leave for insertion of clarifying statements 
in the record there is presented the following statement :) 





STATEMENT RELATING TO INCOME AND EXPENSE OF THE REPAIR SHOPS OPERATED IN 
THE District oF COLUMBIA For THE 6 MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Under the provisions of Public Law 152, as amended, the General Services Ad- 
ministration is authorized to recover, so far as practicable, costs directly incurred 
in connection with the repair, rehabilitation, and conversion of personal property. 
Operating procedures are geared to economically render high quality service at 
price levels which are intended to recover costs, without profit. 

The shops in the District of Columbia occupy Government-owned space as 
follows: 

Square feet 
Cian Sunntiare Peet whee. sie es oe Se i eee _-. 50, 490 
Typewriters and office machine repair shop .——---------------~~- cites on eae 
ere PONIO Ie CORT BOD oe ek re a ee _-. 50, 603 
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Income and expenses for these shops for the 6-month period follow: 


Income represented by billings for services performed___---—--_---- $381, 623. 24 
Deduct : 
Expenses and rental allowances: 
Operating expenses including labor, parts, sup- 





es a ee a See $338, O72. 23 
Rent allowance based on PBS rentals for com- 
RTI TROT oie oe eee 23, 332, 48 
2 RARE As Ee RAR Nici lb ECD ae Sc eo ha oe 361, 404, 71 
Excess of recoveries over expenses and rent allowance__ —-. 20, 218. 53 


It is apparent that the shop operations are not only solvent within the author- 
ities of Public Law 152 but that the price levels established in anticipation of a 
rising market for parts can safely be reduced to more nearly reach the no-profit 
no-loss objective. Cost analyses are now being conducted to accomplish a general 
revision in billing rates. 

Mr. Yates. I would like to ask a couple of questions about the 
Public Buildings Administration. 


SPACE FOR WAR BONDS DIVISION OF TREASURY 


I notice the statement in the justifications that the Public Buildings 
Administration periodically, to the best of its ability, checks on the 
use of space by the various Government agencies. Is that so? 

Mr. Reynoxps. That is correct, Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yarrs. Now, I wonder whether or not your Chicago office had 
occasion to check the War Bonds Division in’ the Bankers’ Building 
last year. Did they do it? 

Mr. Reyrnoups. I do not know specifically. They are expected to 
check all space at least twice a year. I will get a report on it and 
submit it for the record. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 

The United States Savings Bond Division of the Treasury Department is 
occupying space in the Bankers’ Building, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
pric od was under a lease transferred to GSA under Reorganization Plan 18 

As of December 31, 1951, the Division employment consisted of 33 regular and 
15 volunteer employees occupying 11,175 square feet of office space and 1,250 
square feet of storage space. 

Since that date and as the direct result of GSA space utilization surveys, 4,262 
square feet of office space has been cancelled and 1,412 square feet reassigned 
to another agency, occupancy and storage space remaining relatively the same. 

Mr. Yates. The story that I get is that there is a tremendous over- 
use, overuse of space—thet is, overspace, an overamount of space that 
the agency did not use and that the lease was nevertheless continued. 

Now, that prompts the question, have you found that in your leasing 
experiences throughout the buildings of the country that you were 
able to release space ? 

Mr. Reynoups. No, we have not. We have taken over a good many 
leases under plan 18 from time to time and we have been able, through 
our space utilization by actually going into the buildings and seeing 
what they were doing, to release a considerable amount of space and in 
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a great many cases put more people in them. Sometimes we inherit 
a lease that we cannot do much about and we had eventually to work it 
out the best way we could. 

Mr. Yates. When you say you are tied up with a lease, you mean a 
lease some Government agency had previously made? 


SPACE UTILIZATION IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Rrynoips. Yes, we had them turned over to us and we have 
tried to work it out the best way we could. 

I think there have been times when we have been guilty of the same 
thing in years gone by but generally speaking the space use in both 
the District of Columbia and outside has been the subject of very close 
study now for a year and a half. 

We have been able to recover a great amount of space by utilizing 
it for other purposes. 

Now, in the District of Columbia itself, we have been able to put 
into buildings which are financed by operating expenses some 24,000 
defense people. That space does not have to be duplicated in “Emer- 
gency operating expenses.” 

We are doing the same thing throughout the United States. 

We have accommodated, I think, about 4,000 emergency employees 
outside of the District of Columbia in space that was financed under 
the “Operating expenses” appropriation. 


RAND-M’ NALLY BUILDING 


Mr. Yares. Are you familiar with the transaction by which the 
Public Buildings Administration took over the Rand-MecNally Build- 
ing in Chicago last year ? ; 

Mr. Reynotps. I know a little about it, not too much. 

Mr. Yates. As I remember the transaction, it was one where the 
owners of the building had a lease which would pay them $100,000 
a year. Now, did not the Government come in and offer to pay them 
much more? What is your understanding of the transaction there / 

Mr. Reynoups. [ think, Mr. Larson, you were a little closer than I 
was in the original negotiations. Do you remember those figures ? 

Mr. Larson. Well, it was handled by the Treasury Department. I 
do not recall what the rental was at the time. The rental is substan- 
tially less than what we would have been required to pay had we 
stayed in the Merchandise Mart. I think the lease calls for about 
$1 per square foot to which between 50 and 75 cents should be added 
for amortizing the cost of alterations, or say $1.50 as compared to 
$2.40 in the Merchandise Mart. 

Mr. Yares. What is the building being used for now? 

Mr. Larson. It is in the process of being used for the bureau of 
Public Debt. There is a schedule of movement in ‘and out, of move- 
ment in of the Public Debt as the tenants move out. The tenants 
have a schedule which has been agreed to of moving out as they can 
find space to move into. 

Mr. Yares. And under what terms did the Government take over 
the building ¢ 
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Mr. Larson. I cannot recall the details, Mr. Yates, but over the 
period of the lease the average net cost to the Government, I think, is 
around $1.50. That includes amortizing the cost of renov ation of the 
buildings to meet the requirements of Public Debt. 

Mr. Yates. I thought it was closer to $2, as I remember the par- 
ticular transaction. I will tell you frankly that some of the tenants 

came to me very much upset because they had to move and they said 
that the rental-property owner was getting something like $1 a foot 
from them, and I think the Government was paying “something like 
D2. 
Mr. Larson. No. The figure that I recall is around $1.50, which 
included amortizing the cost of renovating the building and suiting it 
to the needs of Public Debt. 

Well, going back to the history of that particular move and what 
required ‘that move, you may or may not know that the Merchandise 
Mart was notified that the Public Debt would move into the old Dodge- 
Chrysler plant. 

A contract was let for making a portion of the Dodge-Chrysler 
plant available to the Bureau of Public Debt because the owner of the 
Merchandise Mart had notified that he would require an increase in 
his rent of approximately $1 a square foot. 

After checking around it was determined that that probably could 
be supported on the basis of the rental rates that were being charged 
in the remainder of the Merchandise Mart. 

So, it was determined that a move would be made to the Dodge- 
Chrysler plant, which was idle and vacant and Government-owned 
and in the National Industrial Reserve, so that it had to be held in 
stand-by. 

Well, about the time the contract was let, the Korean war came 
along and the Air Force took the Dodge-Chrysler plant back and it 
is now in the production of aircraft requirements. 

In the meantime, notice had been given to the owner of the Merchan- 
dise Mart that the Government would not renew its lease, whereupon 
the Merchandise Mart leased that space to other tenants. So, there 
is no question that the Government would be required to increase its 
rental cost, by approximately $1 a foot: and, not only that, but the 
damage to the prospective tenants that had entered into contract with 
the owner of the building was another factor which confronted the 
Government. 

In view of those circumstances an arrangement was initiated by the 
Treasury Department and worked out whereby the Government took 
over the Rand-MecNally Building at an average cost. of $1.50 a square 
foot, which is about 90 cents less than what would have been required 
if they stayed in the Merchandise Mart. 

Now, those figures may be somewhat different, Mr. Yates. I am 
only recalling them out of my recollection. 

Mr. Yares. Well, will you put in the record what the rental pro- 
visions were ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The lease on the Rand-MeNally Building provides for $500,000 per vear for 
500,000 square feet, which is at the rate of $1 per square foot. 
Amortization of the cost of alterations is estimated to increase this cost to 
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about $1.75 per square foot over the 5-year period of the present lease, but this 
is a maximum which would be reduced when the lease period is extended by 
exercising the option for renewals which cover 15 years. 

Mr. Yates. What is the building being used for by the Public Debt; 
what type of use / 

Mr. Larson. Well, to house the Bureau of Public Debt in its regular 
operations. 

STORAGE-SPACE PROBLEM 


Mr. Yares. What about the question of storage space? This has 
been a problem with Public Buildings for some time; has it not? Has 
it not been a problem where to find storage space for Government 
records? What is being done by the Public Buildings in that, 
throughout the country? Do you have central depositories 

Mr. Larson. Well, there have been established, as the result of 
financing by this committee, record centers in 7 of our 10 regions. 

This year’s appropriation request includes the amount necessary 
to establish three additional record centers, which would round out the 
10 regions. 

In addition to that, the separated civilian-employee records center, 
a consolidated civilian-employee record center, has been established 
at St. Louis, which, if the Congress goes along on the financing of 
these additional centers, would make a total of 11 record centers to 
service the agencies of the Government. 

There has been a problem on space, as you indicated. There is still 
a problem on space. 

There is also a problem of warehouse space for the operation of 
supply centers requiring warehouse space that would be adjacent to 
the centers of Government population, where the supply stores are 
operated. 

Mr. Yates. What do you do when the activities of an agency are 
curtailed? Getting back to the Bankers Building, for example. I 
understand the Savings Bond Division has had its activities dras- 
tically curtailed and there is no more need for the use of that much 
space. What do you do? 

Mr. Larson. Well, Mr. Reynolds can speak more in detail on that 
than I can; but, as was stated here yesterday, this matter of the 
item in the appropriation “Real-property acquisition and utilization” 
is one which comes into play and one which plan 18 contemplated 
would bring about considerable savings to the Government. 

Under the old system prior to Public Law 152, plan 18, and the 
amendments to Public Law 152, that space that you speak of which 
was under contract, would have been at a loss to the Government. 

Mr. Yates. That is right. 

Mr. Larson. Under our operation, it is contemplated that internal 
revenue operations will be centralized from about six locations in 
Chicago under their pending plan before the Congress, which has 
passed the House, in this space. 


EMPLOYEES IN GENERAL SCHEDULE GRADES 13, 14, AND 15 
Mr. Corron. I merely wanted to find out because the information 


does not seem to appear in consolidated form. In the entire General 
Services Administration how many supergrades do you have? 
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Mr. Larson. They are listed on page 143 of part 2 which we were 
discussing this morning, Mr. Cotton. There are seven. 

Mr. Corron. These are supergrades, down to and including grade 
16; is that right? 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Corron. And the number of them is fixed, which means that 
they cannot be varied by your department; I mean, that is what is 
allowed to your department ? 

Mr. Larson. By the President, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Civil Service Commission; that is correct. 

Mr. Corron. Now, is there any place in consolidated form here 
which gives how many 15’s you have in your whole department? 
Can you tell the total number ¢ 

Mr. Meptry. We would have to supply that for the record, Mr. 
Cotton. We have it summarized on the green sheets by each 
appropriation. 

Mr. Larson. We do not have it consolidated. 

Mr. Corron. From 15’s down, you can create as many as you have 
appropriations for; am I not correct in that ? 

Mr. Larson. Well, we have to follow the Classification Act of 1949, 
of course, in any grade and that includes 15’s. Anything above 15, 
we have to have an assignment of the grade from the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Corron. Yes; if my memory is correct, a certain number of 
so-called super grades were allowed and it was left to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Bureau of the Budget to divide them up 
bet ween the departments. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Corron. But from 15 down 

Mr. Larson. Including 15. 

Mr. Corron. Including 15: from there downward, what is the 
situation in that regard? For instance, are you asking for more 
grade 15’s for your fiscal year 1953, an increase in the number ? 

Mr. Larson. Well, my recollection is that we do not contemplate 
the creation of any additional grade 15’s. 

Of course, a job will be set up and classified under the Classification 
Act and reviewed by the Civil Service Commission and if it qualifies 
it is allowed in that grade. 

My recollection, from going over all of our programs, is that there 
is no creation of any additional grades of that classification. All 
of these programs in the General Services Administration are exist- 
ing programs and the expansion is in volume of the workload which 
would not normally create additional top administrative personnel. 

Mr. Corron. How high would the grades be that would be included 
among your new employ ees? 

Mr. Larson. Well, not above GS-13’s, as I recall, and I think that 
would be for the three new record centers that are established and 
the heads of those in the three regions might be grade 13. 

Mr. Corron. Would you provide for the record at this point the 
total number of 15’s and 14’s and 13’s, you contemplate among the 
additional employees asked for in fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


Employment under all funds in grades GS-13, 14, and 15, 1952 and 1953 











l | | 

} 1952 | 1953 | Change 
Ree Nala Me 

| 

71 | 68 | -3 

169 | 163 | —6 





= 355 | 381 | —4 








Mr. Prutuips. I have two routine questions, the first of which is 
off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Puitiies. How many automobiles do you have / 

Mr. Tuomas. 243; I counted them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Puitiirs. Now, will you just tell me the total number of auto- 
mobiles you have? 

Mr. Cameron. We would start 1953 with 223. 

Mr. Pututrs. Field and Washington? 

Mr. Cameron. That is right, and we would end the year with 233. 

Mr. Pumurrs. You would turn in 15 old ones and you want to 
buy 25? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. Priiiprs. How many of the 233 at the present time are in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Larson. I think there are 19. 

Mr. Puitires. How many of the additional 10 will be assigned to 
Washington ? 

Mr. Larson. Three will be assigned to our region IIT, which has 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Puuuies. Are you giving me both passenger cars and trucks? 

Mr. Larson. No; this is only passenger vehicles. Three of them 
would be in the Washington region. 

Mr. Prucuirs. Three of the new ones? 

Mr. Larson. But that would not be an increase. 

Mr. Puiiirs. Well, if you start with 19 and you ended up with 22, 
that sounds like an increase to me. 

Mr. Larson. I say that we would get three new ones for which we 
would trade in three old ones. 

Mr. Putuures. What do you use that big car for, that you drive 
up here on the Hill in the months that you are coming up here for 
your budget? You ought to sell it to an undertaker, to make a hearse 
out of; it is big enough for that. 

Mr. Larson. Well, some people think it is being used for morticians 
purposes now when I am riding around in it. 

Mr. Tromas. The license number is 181. 

Mr. Larson. Let me make this statement: That I think it is a com- 
plete waste of money to invest in cars that big and as far as I am con- 
cerned I would never have invested in a car that big. It was passed 
on to me by my predecessor. 


> 
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Mr. Putzirs. What do you use it for, outside of the month of Feb- 
ruary / 

Mr. Larson. Well, for administrative moving around over Wash- 
ington throughout the year. 

Mr. Puixies. There are not really many times, are there, when an 
administration like yours has need for a car that big ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I was just trying to point out that I would never have 
purchased a car that big. 

Mr. Putiires. How many cars are assigned to individual people ? 

Mr. Larson. Only this one. 

Mr. Pumuirs. That answers another question I was going to ask: 
If any additional ones have been assigned to individuals since we saw 
you a year ago. 


Mr. Larson. No. 
Rerunps Unper Renegoriarion Act 


Now, on this renegotiation account you testified to before, that is on 
page 44, and I presume that is volume II. You are testifying that you 
want money for the renegotiation accounts. I thought these renego- 
tiation accounts worked both ways. Is this purely a renegotiation 
account to increase the allowance made to a contractor or a manufac- 
turer? 

Mr. Meptey. Briefly, that program is this, Mr. Phillips: 

The 1943 Revenue Act authorized contractors where they had cer- 
tificates of necessity canceled prior to the expiration of their 5-year 
accelerated amortization period, to come back in and under regulations 
prescribed by the old War Contract Price Adjustment Board, to claim 
for accelerated amortization above and beyond that previously 
granted, which would then enable them to recapture some of the 
exeess profits which had been previously negotiated from them. 
This in turn brings tax refunds into the picture, so that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue comes into the operation, too. Briefly, that is the 
problem and it applies only to war contractors of World War IT and 
has no connection with the new 1951 Renegotiation Act. 

Mr. Pures. It is pretty hard for the taxpayer to win either way; 
is it not? 

Mr. Mepiey. These contractors filed their claims after a careful 
study of the regulations previously promulgated by the War Con- 
tracts Price Adjustment Board. Roughly we have been paying about 
20 cents on the dollar claimed—that is the way it has been working out. 





RENOVATION OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. Puiiuirs. Now, I would like to ask you some questions about 
the renovation of the White House. 

Mr. Putwirs. I would like to find out as closely as possible what 
the renovation of the White House has cost us. You put $361,000 
into it, according to your records, in addition to the $5,400,000 orig- 
inally appropriated by the Congress, specifically for that purpose. 

In addition to that, through your agency, you have accounted for 
about $800,000 for a de luxe bomb shelter for the Executive and bomb 
protection for all the rest of the secretarial force, costing about 10 
percent of the amount spent for that bomb shelter ? 
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Mr. Reynowps. May I speak to that? 

Mr. Puitirs. Yes. I would be glad to have anybody speak to us 
because I would like to know what that White House is costing us. 

Mr. Reynotps. I do not remember the exact figure but it is in the 
neighborhood of $5,650,000. I will have to put the exact figure in 
the record. 

Mr. Putures. No; that is not right, unless you are going to get some 
money back. You have already spent $6,761,000 that I know about. 

Mr. Reynotps. Not for renovation of the White House, not under 
that appropriation. 

Mr. Pures. Well, I am trying to bring together all the sources 
from which money has been taken and put into the White House, 
Mr. Reynolds. 

There was an original appropriation of $5,400,000. 

Mr. Reynoups. That is might. 

Mr. Pritirps. And you account this year for $361,000 additional. 
In addition to that, the emergency fund had taken—will you please 
get me that record, the emergency fund record—$803,000 at one time 
and $361,000 and $51,000. 

Mr. Tromas. $361,000 deficiency. 

Mr. Putts. I have that, and $68,700, if I recall—well, let us not 
take the time to look it up, the appropriation wag $70,000 and about 
$68,300 was used of that, and the other appropriations were for 
$803,000, and they all go into the White House, whether they go 
through your hands, or into your funds. 

Mr. Reynotps. Well, the White House itself is $5,761,000 which 
does not include the original appropriation of $50,000 for study to 
find out exactly how serious conditions were. 

Mr. Puuuies. Now either you or Mr. Grover wants $40,000 to make 
some nice plans on linen. 

Mr. Reynorps. That was my request, at the request of the White 
House Commission and I agree that these drawings should be in 
record form. 

Mr. Pures. Do you not think, as a man who has had a great deal 
of experience in building, that the preparation of the set of plans is 
essentially a part of the money appropriated for the renovation of 
the White House? 

I repeat what I have said on previous records, not before you, but 
other witnesses, that this Commission has several times come up before 
this subcommittee and said specifically that it was not going to exceed 
$5,400,000 and then it went to another subcommittee and asked for 
$361,000 additional, and now it comes up through you and asks for 
$40,000 for plans. 

Would you not have prepared those plans out of your original ap- 
propriation if you had been assigned this job, of $813,000 plus $55,000 
or £368,000, out of the emergency fund, and an amount of $68,000 
that was taken out, as I pointed out a moment ago, for protection for 
all the rest of the staff? Not all of that was spent, as I understand, 
although it may have been spent by now, as of that time about $68,000 
I think was spent. 

I am trying, you see, to find out how much this renovation of the 
White House is actually costing. Can you help us? 
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Mr. Reynoxps. I think, Mr. Phillips, to be fair about it, the estimate 
originally of $5,400,000 was an extremely good estimate. We would 
have built it within this fund if it had not been for the Korean situ- 
ation and the delays and price increases that took place and there were 
some betterments put in there by the White House Commission itself 
which we had not included in our original plans and estimate. 

Mr. Putiurrs. Mr. Reynolds, the Commission has testified exactly 
the contrary. It testified it had to leave out betterments in order to 
keep it down. 

Mr. Reynowps. Well, I can give you some examples of betterments 
that we did not include in our original estimate. For instance, the 
corner rooms on the third floor were not usable, they were just storage 
places and we changed the roof to enlarge those so they could be used. 
We have done a lot of other things. 

Mr. Puuuies. I think you are probably right and I think that your 
testimony is more apt to be accurate, more so than the testimony of 
the others, because I think what they left out was a little fancy work 
around the mantels or something like that. 

Mr. ReyNnotps. That is right. However, I think that the original 
estimate was superb, extremely well done, considering the facts that 
we had before us. 

Mr. Puiturs. Dig you build some additional features which were 
not actually a part of the original White House restoration ? 

Mr. Reynotps. We directed the work only. We did not design it. 
As a matter of fact, it was designed. by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Puiuies. Are you responsible for the amount spent on it? 

Mr. Reynotps. We were responsible only to the extent of seeing 
that it was properly built; yes. Weare not responsible for the design. 

Mr. Putters. Well, have there been any other expenditures of the 
General Services Administration budget to your knowledge that have 
not ‘been accounted for directly and openly as the cost of the White 
House ? 

Mr. Reynotps. There were some preliminary studies and drawings 
that we made. 

Mr. Pures. And that you assumed ? 

Mr. Reynotps. We assumed it. 

Mr. Puiturpes. Absorbed would be the word; $50,000 in round fig- 
ures ¢ 

Mr. Reynorps. I would not be surprised. 

Mr. Pxutiurps. Well, you would not be heartbroken if you did not 
get those linen plans this year, would you 4 

Mr. Reynotps. I would like to see it done, Mr. Phillips. I want 
to get the job over, I want it completed properly and not have to go 
back and struggle with it again. 

Mr. Puiures. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MICROFILMING 


Mr. Pumuies. Mr. Grover, how much did we give you for micro- 
films ? 

Mr. Grover. $55,000. 

Mr. Puixtirres. By the way, have you been able finally to use all of 
those old cases that you had down in the basement ! 
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Mr. Grover. Yes, we have used and are using those in security areas 
in the record centers. 

Mr. Puinuirs. Why should we give you money at the rate of $350,- 
000 to be available for more records centers when you are microfilm- 
ing the material ? 

Mr. Grover. There are a lot of records involved here. The records 
that we hope to microfilm are those that have to be kept indefinitely. 
The records going to the record centers, at least 95 percent of the 
records going there, are records that are scheduled to be destroyed 
completely in a period of 5, 10, or 15 years. 

Mr. Puitires. Whose idea was it that we should keep all records 
for 30 years after a Federal employee dies? Is that Congress ? 

Mr. Grover. Mr. Phillips, there has not yet been a definite recom- 
mendation made to Congress on that. 

Mr. Puiruirs. Is it necessary to keep them for 30 years, Mr. Grover? 

Mr. Grover. We think, if we can work up a method that is economi- 
cal to do it, we can get rid of them 2 years after an employee dies. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. How much space will that save you, roughly ? 

Mr. Grover. Probably around 50,000 square feet of space. 

Mr. Prtiutrs. That is pretty close to a record center, is it not? 

Mr. Grover. Well, the average regional record center is about 200,- 
000 feet. 

Mr. Prruties. How do you cross-index your material that you put 
in, are you using IBM machines? 

Mr. Grover. No, sir. That is too expensive, Mr. Phillips. We use 
a very simple method. 

Mr. Puritures. Would it be too expensive over the years or just too 
expensive for installation ? 

fr. Grover. I think it would be far more expensive than it is worth 
for records that are of temporary value, that is for 5, 10, or 15 years. 

Mr. Pures. I asked that question because one very important 
agency in Washington has just gone to IBM machines for that type of 
work, but it is an agency that has to do with a different type of re- 
cording, it has to get the information very quickly when it wants it. 

Mr. Grover. We can get the information very quickly; in 24 hours 
we can get it back to an agency. 

We have had some experience with the IBM cards and that process 
can use up a lot of money. 

Mr. Pritiurps. The minority side of this subcommittee is in a very 
difficult situation when the chairman has continued his interrogations 
for a day and a half, because there is not very much left for us. 

Mr. Larson. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


TIRE-TESTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Putuirs. Now, coming back to your tire-testing processes— 
is a tire tester here? ; 

Mr, Larson. Yes, Mr. MacLeod is still here. 

Mr. Puiurrs. Well, I would just like to put this in the simplest way. 

You have set up a very detailed requirement for tires for which we 
taxpayers pay about $125,000 a year. Now, why would you not get 
just exactly the same results—and Mr. Cotton would like to know, 
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together with me—by writing the contracts with the companies saying 
that they had to guarantee that their tires would deliver so many 
miles—say it was 19,000 miles—and if they did not last that long, then 
give credit on the tires, and let them do the testing. 

Mr. MacLeop. Up until 2 years ago, Mr. Phillips, there was no basis 
for measuring serviceability. This project has established a standard 
basis for doing it. 

Mr. Putiirs. That is not answering my question, that is giving 
me a statement on testing tires. 

What I want to know is why you cannot write a contract with tire 
companies whereby they would say that they guarantee the tires pur- 
chased by the United States Government to run 19,000 miles, and if 
they do not run 19,000 miles then they can give us a proportionate 
credit on the amount that the tires do not run, We would save 
$126,000 a year, would we not? 

Mr. MacLeop. That is precisely what we are doing, Mr. Phillips. 
We are writing a contract in our Federal supply schedule that refers 
to a specification which stipulates the serviceability the tire must 
render. 

Mr. Pures. Then, we can take $126,000 out of the budget for 
next year, can we not? 

Mr. MacLeop. Well, if you do, we have no way to determine 
whether in fact we are getting the serviceability contracted for. 

Mr. Putiures. You have odometers on your cars? 

Mr. MacLegop. Yes. 

Mr. Pures. I am serious about this. Why can you not say to the 
Goodrich Co., for example, that they have got to deliver tires that 
will run for 19,000 miles? I will bet they will take the contract. 

Mr. MacLgop. Without a basis of checking, you would have no way 
of measuring performance. In other words, when you get a guar- 
antee on a commercial tire and you attempt to get a credit on that 
model—they are going to deduct a certain adjustment and then you 
have to show cause yourself as to whether you bruised the tire carcass 
accidentally. 

Mr. Puuures. That is all right if I buy a tire. How many tires do 

you buy ? 
: Mr. MacLzon. We pay an average of about $12 to $13 for a carcass, 
about $20,000,000 would be the annual total for the civilian agencies. 

Mr. Puitires. You do not think that anyone in the major companies 
would be glad to sell you $20,000,000 of tires on the basis that those 
tires soni have to run 19,000 miles and no argument as to whether 
you bruised them or not? 

Mr. MacLeop. Yes; they may,.but I do not think any one company 
would wish to take the whole thing. 

Mr. Pups. I recognize that. 

Mr. MacLeop. But the point is that we are entering a contract pre- 
cisely of the character you suggest and this system ef control is the 
basis on which we measure the contractor’s performance under that 
contract. In other words, without this system, of course, we are not 
able to gage the performance of the contractor. That is what this does 
in effect to gage the performance under that contract. 
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Mr. Larson. Yes; but, Mr. MacLeod, what Mr. Phillips is asking, as 
I understand it, is why you do not gage the performance from the 
speedometer reading between the time the tire is put on and the time 
it is taken off. 

Is that not your point, Mr. Phillips? 

Mr. Purutrs. Yes. 

Mr. MacLegop. Well, it is a combination of characteristics. 

Mr. Larson. Then, why can you not? Answer it directly. 

Mr. MacLeop. Because you cannot do it that way. You cannot: do 
it on straight mileage basis because there are so many other factors 
entering into it. 

, Mr. Larson. Well, why can you not do it if the company agrees 
o 1t? 

Mr. MacLeop. Well, we tried, for example, to measure the mileage 
savings of tires on post-office trucks. But there were so many variables 
in the conditions, the driving and weather canditions, and there were 
differences in those variables which caused variations in accidental 
damages to carcasses of tires and cuts and other factors entered in 
which make it totally unfair to try to judge the merits of the tires on 
that basis. There are too many variables; for instance, you have the 
quick starts and the stops and 

Mr. Puties. Well, that is clear enough as an argument, where I 
buy four tires for my car, but I do not know whether I will accept that 
argument when there are $20,000,000 of tires. 

Mr. Larson. The answer is that the tire companies will not enter 
into this contract. 

Mr. MacLeop. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Larson. They want to make a distinction, for instance, between 
tires on pavements and tires on unimproved roads as for the National 
Parks Service. 

(Under the chairman’s leave to insert clarifying material in the 
record there is presented the following statement :) 





STATEMENT COMPARING QUALIFICATION TESTING OF TIRES WITH MILEAGE SERVICE 
CONTRACTS AND MILEAGE GUARANTEE CONTRACTS 


All three methods of contracting named above were thoroughly evaluated be- 
fore the decision was reached that qualification testing was the most efficient 
and economical method. Comments with respect to each method follow: 

1. Tire service contracts.—Contracts of this nature are practical where rela- 
tively few terminals handle large concentrations of vehicles with little varia- 
tion in tire sizes and operating over well-established routes, such as transit 
systems. This method is not suited to the Government’s needs because: (@) 
Federal agancies require a wide range of sizes; (0b) garaging facilities are so 
greatly decentralized over the entire country that a large number of employees 
would be required to maintain appropriate records; (c) the bulk of the Goy- 
ernment cars do not operate over established routes; and (d) significant varia- 
bles in road conditions and use of cars would require extremely complex contract 
provisions at substantial price variations. 

2. Mileage guarantee contracts.—The main objection to this method of contract- 
ing is the heavy additional cost it would impose on the Government, both direct 
in the prices paid for tires and indirectly by way of the detailed record keeping 
required on each tire and the negotiations for credit on undermileage tires. For 
example, Sears, Roebuck & Co. give an 18-month guarantee based on an average 
driving of 10,000 miles annually or 15,000 miles for the full guarantee period. 
In order to raise the guarantee to the 19,000-mile immediate goal of the new 
Federal specifications, the guarantor would be faced with guaranteeing an ad- 
ditional 26.7 percent tire life and would of necessity require payment in the 
way of higher prices to cover the risks involved. It is estimated that the 
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increased mileage guarantee of 26.7 percent will result in a price increase of 
not less than 5 percent. When applied to annual purchases by civilian agencies 
of about $20,000,000 this would increase the Government’s direct tire costs by 
$1,000,000 annually. As contrasted to this the qualification testing program 
contemplated in this estimate is geared to achieve the 19,000-mile serviceability 
at an annual cost of only $128,000. 

8. Qualification testing (budgeted program) .—The budgeted program contem- 
plates the elimination from Government use of tires which after tests are found 
to be below the specification standards of 19,000 miles serviceability, at a direct 
cost many times less than the guaranteed mileage plan. In addition, it obviates 
the detailed record keeping on each tire, including its rotation among vehicles, 
and the extensive negotiatious required in connection with each case of tire 


failure within the guaranty period. 

Mr. Putuies. One more question, Mr. Larson. How come you are 
not in this year with a request for money to take the agencies of the 
Government out to the periphery around Washington ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Well, just give me time, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Puiutes. What has happened to that request? Is it up this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Larson. There is an item of $15,000,000 in the submission of the 
budget to the Congress as a likely supplemental. 

Mr. Puitutes. But it is not in this budget before us? 

Mr. Larson. Not in this budget. 

Mr. Puuures. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, could we have the privilege of sub- 
mitting some tables and some clarifying statements on points that were 
left up in the air, for the record ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
MARITIME ACTIVITIES 
Monpbay, Fesruary 25, 1952. 
WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. E. L. COCHRANE, CHAIRMAN-ADMINISTRATOR, MARI- 
TIME ADMINISTRATION 

EARL W. CLARK, DEPUTY MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR 

H. M. HOCHFELD, ASSISTANT TO THE CHAIRMAN 

RICHARD A. SPENCER, BUDGET OFFICER, MARITIME ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

CAPT. L. E. MEANY, FISCAL OFFICER, OFFICE OF MARITIME 
TRAINING 

Maritime TRAINING 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, will you insert the Maritime Supple- 
mental estimate for 1953, pages 1, 2, and 3. As I understand it, this 
is a supplemental estimate of $65,000 for fiscal year 1953 for maritime 
training as contained in House Document No. 362. We have already 
gone into the general situation in discussing the additional amount 
for 1952. 








(The matter is as follows:) 
MARITIME TRAINING, Fiscat YEAR 1953 


(H. Doe. 362) 
Request for 12 months from July 1, 1952_...-----__-- $65, 000 


DIRECT EMPLOYMENT 


mverauge number; current estimate... 1540 
Number involved this estimate__..._......_._--_-_-_-_--_ 5 6 
Actual employment, December 31, 1951____--____-_____-__- RN COSTE OS 515 


1 Average direct employment of 540 includes 13 man-years reimbursable from non-Federal 
sources which are being added in the latter half of fiscal year 1952, 5 man-years for seamen 
service records activity financed from “Salaries and expenses, maritime activities,” in 
fiscal year 1952, and 6 man-years for expanded radio refresher training activities provided 
in the President’s budget, fiscal year 1953. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Refresher training courses for engine and deck officers to alleviate shortages 
in these skilled ratings, $65,000. 

The situation requires urgent action because costly delays are occurring in 
sailings of Government-operated ships due to crew shortages. 


MARITIME TRAINING 


Justification 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 1953 provided for upgrade and specialist 
training in a variety of courses of instruction for experienced officers and seamen 
of the merchant fleet to meet the requirements of the industry for trained person- 
nel. Since the President’s budget was prepared, an unexpected demand for 
skilled shipboard personnel, primarily in the categories of licensed deck, engine, 
and radio officers, has developed. To meet this demand, a supplemental budget 
estimate for fiscal year 1952 was submitted to the Congress on February 14, 1952, 
to provide for expansion of radio, deck, and engine upgrade specialist training 
courses at the Sheepshead Bay Training Station. In this estimate it was pointed 
out that the removal of approximately 700 merchant ships from the reserve fleets 
for Government operation since the Korean conflict began has created an unex- 
pected and unfulfilled demand for skilled shipboard personnel, primarily in the 
categories of licensed deck, engine, and radio officers. This demand is steadily 
increasing, and during the last 3 months of calendar year 1951 an average of 30 
to 40 ships were delayed for an average of 3 to 4 days each due to shortages pri- 
marily in these skilled ratings. 

Publicity campaigns via newspapers, radio announcements, and statements by 
the Maritime Administrator have brought back to sea some skilled seamen from 
their shore positions, but not in sufficient numbers to meet the current demand. 
Many more ex-merchant-marine officers have indicated, however, that they would 
return to sea for this emergency if their licenses which they held in prior years 
had not lapsed. To renew these licenses, an examination is required and refresher 
training is essential preparatory to passing the examination. Other seamen 
bold valid licenses but lack confidence in their ability to handle a shipboard posi- 
tion because of the time they have been away from the sea. These men would 
return if they were given the opportunity for refresher training. 

By circularizing a segment of lists of merchant-marine officers who were en- 
rolled in the United States Maritime Service upgrade and specialist-training 
courses during World War II, a fairly accurate estimate has been obtained which 
indicates that 24 radio officers, 25 deck officers, and 25 engine officers could be 
obtained each month if training were available for them. This training would 
enable these ex-seamen to renew their licenses or to regain confidence in their 
abilities to handle the highly specialized shipboard jobs which they left as far back 
as 5 or 6 years ago. 

The supplemental budget for fiscal year 1952 provided for expanding the radio, 
deck, and engine officer courses to provide 30-day courses with provision for an 
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extension of the training for those men who need more preparatory training. 
The estimate provided for the initiation of this training during the last 3 months 
of fiscal year 1952 to train an average of 24 radio operators, 25 deck officers, and 
25 engine officers per month. 

This request for amendment to the fiscal year 1953 estimates provides for 
extending these additional upgrade specialists training programs on an annual 
basis throughout fiscal year 1953. Inasmuch as request has already been made 
for establishing the radio operator program in the regular annual appropriation 
request for fiscal year 1953 presently pending before the Congress, no addi- 
tional request is made for radio operator training in this amendment to the 
1953 estimate. 

The extension of these upgrade specialist training courses for deck and en- 
gine officers throughout fiscal year 1953 is considered essential at this time in 
view of the fact that the general agency ship operations program contemplated 
for fiscal year 1953 is estimated to be equal to, if not in excess of, that exist- 
ing at the present time. It is the considered opinion that crew shortages in- 
volving costly delays in the sailings of these ships will continue to be aggra- 
vated throughout fiscal year 1953, and that this means of providing a limited 
number of additional qualified officers will result in far greater savings by the 
elimination of the cause of many of these delays. 

The following explanation is given of the amount required for this program 
for fiscal year 1953: 

Personal services, $31,000 

The estimate provides for the employment of six (5.8 man-years), consist- 
ing of four for instruction, one for clerical and record keeping, and one for 
barracks and utility maintenance. The positions for instructors provide two 
each for the deck and engine courses. 

The estimate of 5.8 man-years provides for the filling of these positions on a 
full-year basis, making allowance for a slight lapse. The cost was calculated 
on the basis of providing basic pay for four officer instructors and two enlisted 
personnel, amounting to $22,400, and quarters and subsistence allowances of 
$8,600. 

Other expenses, $34,000 

The estimate provides for $17,600 for provisions for staff and trainees at the 
rate of 87.8 cents per day per man. This is calculated to provide subsistence 
for 600 trainees during the fiscal year. 

The estimate also provides $12,500 for supplies for maintenance of barracks 
and classrooms, and $2,600 for training supplies and materials at the rate of 
$4.30 per trainee. The balance of $1,300 provides $1,000 for laundry expenses 
and $300 for FICA taxes. 


Wepnespay, Freprvary 13, 1952. 
INTERSTATE ComMMERCE COMMISSION 
WITNESS 


JOHN V. LAWRENCE, MANAGING DIRECTOR, AMERICAN TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Tuomas. Will the committee please come to order. 

We have the pleasure of having with us this afternoon our dis- 
tinguished friend of many years, Mr. John V. Lawrence, managing 
director of the American Trucking Association. Mr. Lawrence, we 
are delighted to have you with us. You are always welcome and we are 
pleased to listen to anything you have to say to us. 

Mr. Lawrence. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lawrence. I think I appeared here a couple of years ago Mr. 
Chairman and at that time I felt a little out of order with the first 
appearance I ever made suggesting that this country spend money 
on the industry at that time. I felt less compunction because of the 
heavy excise tax payments this industry made into the Federal Treas- 
ury. 
1 think, however, there is more and more feeling along that line to- 
day because we make heavier contributions in the gasoline excise tax 
and there is a higher percentage of excise on every piece of equip- 
ment we buy. 

There has been a change in that picture. Two years ago I stated that 
$19,000,000 in gasoline excise tax alone was paid by those class I 
carriers of property governed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In 1950 that was $24,800,000, and $28,000,000 last year and it 
will go up in 1952 because it will reflect the increases imposed this 
ai year, one-half cent more on gasoline and 2 cents on our diesel 
fuel. 

I take the case of the purchase of the ordinary type tractor-semi- 
trailer. Before you turn a wheel the Federal Government I said 
then collected $490 in excise tax and it now is $784. 


EMPLOYMENT—BUREAU OF MOTOR CARRIERS 


Our folks feel in this case they have some grounds for the requests 
they make and I want to submit to your Committee, Mr. Chairman, 
this resolution adopted by the board of directors of the American 
Trucking Associations expressing their views. This was the action 
of our national meeting in Chicago in October past. We found the 
number of employees of the Bureau of Motor Carriers had been 
reduced from 1,293 to 738 in the past 10 years and now they are down 
to 669, I believe. In the meantime, the growth of our industry which 
is under their jurisdiction has greatly increased the volume of work 
they handle. It has doubled. 


SAFETY 


There are a couple of factors in there. First of all, the matter of 
safety. I think there may be some misunderstanding as to what we 
deem is the function of the Interstate Commerce Commission and its 
Bureau of Motor Carriers in respect to safety. With 1,000 men in the 
field they could not completely enforce regulations. But in the first 
place you have engineering; then education; and in the third place 
there is enforcement. 

The biggest job they have done over these years has been in engineer- 
ing. They have taken the laws of the various States that were in 
existence at the time they came into being and developed the best 
as their rules and then sold them to the States to get some uniformity. 
We know what a lack of uniformity can result in when a driver makes 
a Cleveland turn, as we cal] it, a wide sweep right out in front of you. 

The second is educational and we believe that has been covered. The 
Bureau of Motor Carriers has been a center of information for safety 
people everywhere. 
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HOURS OF SERVICE 


Above and beyond enforcement the record of hearings on the Motor 
Carriers Act when first before the House Interstate Committee shows 
that witnesses for the State governments maintained that under State 
law they had no control over hours of service of interstate employees. 
That was a big complaint. They could only control the hours a man 
drives in their State. In the larger States like Texas and California 
you go a long way without leaving the State but in the smaller States 
that is not the case. 

Under State laws a man could work continuously 20 hours through 
two or three States. If that regulation was set aside about 1 million 
employees would have no hours of employment regulated. 


CERTIFICATES 


Another phase is certificates and permits and other applications 
required by the act. It may be said that favors the big man. My 
experience of 18 years is that the larger fellows can take care of them- 
selves. They have the money for lawyers and can take plane trips 
to Washington themselves. In any situation that arises he gets there 
first and by making enough noise gets action. The smaller man just 
sits there almost discouraged completely because months go by without 
action—so he appeals to his Congressman. 


PRESENT STAFF UNABLE TO FULFILL ITS RESPONSIBILITIES 


In this latest annual report, the sixty-fifth, it shows definitely that 
they have ground, they have lost a couple of hundred in the last 
months. They had a backlog of about 3,806 applications of all kinds 
pending a year ago October, that is everything from rights to what- 
have-you. They have lost about 225. The backlog runs to about 4,030 
or thereabouts as of last November. It has become so in the Bureau 
that they closed up so many facilities. They maintained tariff files 
so that shippers in Portland, Oreg., or Los Angeles or their other 
district offices could go to these files and find a complete set of them to 
check rates. These are no longer kept up for lack of personnel, 

I think the report that we have from the Commission this time—and 
I have read 15 or 16 of them over the years—is probably the most 
realistic and the first time they have set down the need for personnel. 
I know as we study all this legislation we hate to urge the Federal 
Government to spend additional money; but here we have an agency 
whose work has been STpening and its staff is contracting. Probably 
there are other cases where agencies are expanding, and without too 
much idea as to what they are doing. Talking to my men I notice they 
are trying to entice them away from us. I have found much of 
that. 

Here we have the logical agency to handle it and the general feeling 
in the industry is that there are no people to do the job because of this 
personnel situation. They are not getting the young men in and 
the older ones are being retired or are losing efficiency. 

We urge the committee to give careful consideration to all these 
factors—particularly on this safety question alone. There were about 
39,000 deaths in this country last year from traffic accidents. That is 
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over 1 billion man-hours of work. The people injured lost about 120 
million man-hours. The property damage was $20,000,000 a year. 

Anything that can be done in a modest way for our people who 
are shelling out Federal excise taxes and taxes of a special character 
will certainly be appreciated, Mr. Chairman. We ask that some con- 
sideration be given to this administrative budget. 

We represent all carriers and about 19,000 are subject to this juris- 
diction of the Commission. 

Mr. Tuomas. A very nice statement. There is a large field for 
thought in it and we will give it real consideration. 

Mr. Lawrence. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(A resolution submitted to the committee is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BoarD or DrreEcTORS AMERICAN TRUCKING 
ASSOCIATIONS OcToOBER 26, 1951, CHIcAGo, ILL. 


Whereas the number of employees of the Bureau of Motor Carriers has been 
reduced from 1,293 to 738 in the past 10 years, and under the 1952 appropria- 
tion must be further reduced to 669 for a total reduction of 48 percent; and 

Whereas With its present staff the Bureau is unable to fulfill its respon- 
sibilities under the Motor Carrier Act, with respect to the handling of formal 
proceedings, highway safety work, and enforcement of the statute and the regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder; and 

Whereas, under the 1952 appropriation the Bureau must completely eliminate 
the staff handling safety regulation of commercial highway operations, a func- 
tion not duplicated or performed by any other governmental agency, and must 
drastically curtail its enforcement program and further slow down handling 
of formal proceedings; and 

Whereas, although American Trucking Associations, Inc., is in full accord with 
the drive to promote economy in government, the reductions made in the Bureau’s 
expenditures over the past 10 years clearly distinguish that agency from other 
Federal agencies, most of which have greatly increased their expenditures; and 

Whereas American Trucking Associations, Inc., recognizes the necessity of 
enforcement and adequate administration of the provisions of part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and the necessity of a Bureau of Motor Carriers staff 
able to fulfill its responsibilities, particularly during the emergency with which 
the country is now confronted: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of ATA expresses its desire for an ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
large enough to provide a staff which can accomplish the objectives of the na- 
tional transportation policy; be it further 

Resolved, That the staff and officers of the association are hereby directed 
to devote their efforts to the achievement of the purposes stated in this resolu- 
tion; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be sent to the Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and to the 
chairman and all members of all congressional committees that deal with 
budget matters, and other agencies having responsibility in these premises. 

I, Clarence I. King, assistant secretary of American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., do hereby certify that the above is a true and exact copy of the 
resolution adopted by the board of directors of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions on October 26, 1951. 
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Wepnespay, Frsruary 13, 1952. 
Nationa Caprrat Housing AuTHORITY 


WITNESSES 


HOWARD D. WOODSON, CHAIRMAN, FAR NORTHEAST COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

BERNARD C. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT, FAR NORTHEAST COUNCIL 

H. B. CHINN, SECRETARY, FAR NORTHEAST COUNCIL 

WILLIAM 0. WOODSON, PRESIDENT, CAPITOL VIEW CIVIC ASSOCIA- 
TION 

WILLIAM T. RAWLINGS 

MR. JORDAN 

MR. TANCIL 


Mr. Puuuires. We have with us today Mr. H. D. Woodson of the 
Far Northeast Council accompanied by about 25 other people from 
the council. I think I will let Mr. Woodson make his statement if 
you would like to give us the names of those presently appearing with 
you, -" Woodson, you may furnish them to the reported for the 
record. 

Mr. H. D. Woonson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


We thank you very much for this opportunity to ap ear before you. 
We knew we were coming before friends who wou i give us a con- 
siderate audience and consider, not necessarily favorably, but justly, 
what we consider a very serious situation. 

Mr. Putuiies. Perhaps the record should show the reason you came 
to this subcommittee because this, apparently, has to do with some 
action or intent on the part of the National Capital Housing 
Authority. 

Mr. H. D. Woonson. It does and it is a continuation of the same 
problem we had at Barry Heights and Marshall Heights and this com- 
mittee appreciates what you did at that time, Mr. Chairman. 

The present Government proposal is to build low-cost housing in the 
far northeastern portion of the city which is a part of the redevelop- 
ment of the northwest and southwest of the District of Columbia. 

Here they leave the homes and destroy the value by making low-rent 
housing for occupants of slum areas and thereby making the area 
where we live a slum area. Many of the homes in this area are some 
of the best in the city and are valued from $15,000 to $40,000. 

For the past 40 years we have been laboring and have seen this 
area develop from farm land to first-class residential housing with 
improved streets, sewers, water mains, recreation areas, schools, and 
modern facilities which came because of the prodigious work and civic 
interest of the citizens of this area. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECT ON EAST CAPITOL STREET 


The land they propose to take for public housing is some of the 
best remaining for development for private homes. Due to the policy 
of the real-estate developers we are restricted to a few areas of which 
this is one of the largest. Capitol Street is a proposed entrance for 
traffic from the highway from New York, through New Jersey, over 
the Delaware River and through Delaware and Maryland to Chesa- 
peake Bay, from Annapolis to Washington. East Capitol will be 
160 feet wide and will have a landscaped boulevard. 

Should such a thoroughfare be lined with low-cost housing? If 
you leave us alone, it will be lined with beautiful homes owned by the 
occupants and an improvement, no doubt, over the fine homes now 
lining this street in Capital View. 

We have some pictures which we would like to show to the commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, and these will be run through the Kodaslide ma- 
chine we have here if the committee will give us the time. 

Mr. Puitires. You may proceed with your demonstration. 

(Dr. Collins, a member of the delegation, then showed the commit- 
tee a series of slides, in color, being pictures of the homes owned and 
occupied in the area in question and said to be of values from $15,000 
to $40,000.) 

Mr. Putiuirs. Will you describe the area on the map for me? 

Mr. H. D. Woopson. This is Benning Road. This is East Capitol 
Street. 

Mr. Putiirrs. Where is Good Hope Road ? 

Mr. H. D. Woopson. That is out of our area. That is the northeast. 

We want to say that those marked in red indicate the proposed 
housing. This housing is Parkside housing project. That is Lily 
Ponds housing project, 492 units. Parkside is 54 units. Scattered 
over this area where there are red marks, there are temporary hous- 
ing built at the start of the Second World War. They have been there 
for 10 years and may be there for 10 or 20 years more. This is Fifti- 
eth Street, Lincoln Heights housing project. 

Mr. Puiurres. Show us on the map where the proposed highway is 
to go—the development which you do not want lined with Federal 
low-cost housing. 

Mr. H. D. Woopson. This is East Capitol Street. This is the ap- 
proach for East Capitol Bridge. Here is the Anacostia River and 
the Bennings Bridge. This is Fiftieth Street and this is the proposed 
Richardson housing—190 units. 

Mr. Puruirs. In order to put the housing in the area here, how 
shall we identify it, Mr. Woodson ? 

Mr. H. D. Woonson. It is between Blaine and Central Avenue be- 
tween Fifty-fifth and Sixty-first Streets. 

Mr. Puituies. You say the plan is to take away the existing private 
housing ? 

Mr. H. D. Woopson. Yes, sir. Some of that land is vacant and there 
is housing in there and they will wipe it out. There is a home for 
unwed mothers. They have the property they intend to build on. 

Mr. Pures. How much of that land would you say was presently 
in private ownership in the hands of people who live on it themselves 
and have their own homes there? 
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Dr. Cottins. I would roughly estimate 50 to 60 percent. 

Mr. H. D. Woopson. The National Capital Housing Authority does 
not operate low-rent housing. It collects from $70 or more per month 
from a large percentage of its apartments and this is in competition 
with private housing. 

We request you to examine the books of the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority whose rental program is a well-kept secret. If those 
who can afford the going rent of private real estate operators should 
vacate the low rent housing they now occupy, it would not be neces- 
sary to build more housing of the low-income groups. In the rede- 
velopment of the northwest and southwest sections of this city the 
destruction and rebuilding should be performed a few blocks at a 
time and the displaced persons should be rehoused in the same areas 
where they now live. To acquire land occupied by home owners and 
turn it over to commercial interests at a low price for redevelopment 
is an abuse of governmental power. Commercial interests should pay 
market prices for the land they own. For the record I wish to repeat 
our main argument that if in the redevelopment of the northwestern 
and southwestern sections of this city the destruction of slum areas 
and rebuilding of those areas should be performed a few blocks at a 
time and those displaced persons should be rehoused in the same areas 
where they now live. The procedure would eliminate the necessity of 
building any low-rent housing in any other section of this city. 

About 15 or 20 years ago the Home Owners Loan Corporation pro- 
posed the redevelopment of the southwest section of the city; when 
Congress at that time ordered that the then present occupants of that 
area must be rehoused in the same area, the whole redevelopment pro- 
gram was dropped. If the present occupants in the area to be re- 
developed were rehoused in the same areas it would not be necessary 
to ruin our areas to provide homes for slum dwellings in our com- 
munity. 

The National Capital Housing Authority is the bureaucracy which 
uses Federal Government money to operate in competition with priv- 
ate business. 

I would like to have Mr. William Woodson, president of the Capitol 
View Civic Association, speak. 

Mr. Pumurres. How far has this plan developed and what is the 
present status of the whole idea of developing the area? 

Mr. H. D. Woopson. No condemnation proceedings definitely as 
yet. They have been surveying, however. 

We have data we will submit to your committee showing the net 
incomes of the occupants of one of the housing projects and it shows 
that the majority of the people have a net income from $2,500 to $3,000 
and they pay rents of from $50 to $58 a month in this low-rent housing 
and the others go over $70. We will file that with your committee. 

Mr. Puiurs. That will be put in the record. W ill you identify 


this by saying it is a record of people who live in a similar district in 
the Washington area ? 
Mr. H. D. Woopson. Yes. 
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(Statement referred to follows :) 


Scale of rents based on net family income after deducting $100 for each minor member 
of family, Lincoln Heights 
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' Tenant furnished utilities consist of electricity for lights and refrigeration (estimated $1.75 per month) 
and gas for cooking (estimated $1.25 per month). 
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NoTEe.—The above scale is subject to change by NCHA in accordance with changes in economic con- 
ditions, 

Mr. Puiuirs. Your proposed development would probably be along 
the same lines of little cost and occupancy ? 

We will hear from you, Mr. William Woodson. 

Mr. W. O. Woopson. Our boundaries start at Forty-seventh Street 
on the west and extend east to Sixty-first and Southern Avenue. The 
north boundaries are Blaine and Clay and the southern boundary is 
Central Avenue. 

We have approximately 800 completed homes which are privately 
owned. ‘These homes average $12,000. The price range at the time 
they were built some years ago ran from $6,950 to $15,000. Today 
the homes are selling from $15,500 up to $30,000 and $40,000. 

We have a total valuation of approximately $10,000,000 in the 
area. We are opposed to the construction of these proposed 600 
low-rent housing projects for the reason we feel it will definitely 
depreciate the valuation of our properties. We feel that bringing 
in the proposed families in which the National Capital Housing 
Authority claim that they want it for large families will very much 
depreciate the properties we already have there. 

Mr. Puimures. In your opinion, will the present occupants in the 
area be in there after the development is finished ? 

Mr. W. O. Woopson. We feel that the people are located and own 
property in this area now. Some families will be forced to change 
from the area or rent their properties because they have sought the 
comforts and conveniences of private ownership and to get away from 
the tenement section of the city. 

Mr. Puiuirs. Where will the families come from who will subse- 
quently be placed in that area? 
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Mr. W. O. Woopson. According to the proposal of the National 
Capital Housing Authority they proposed to bring them from the 
slum areas of the northwest and southwest sections of the city. 

Mr. Puiiurs. Can you make a case as to the probable percentage 
of the condemnation price, to the actual value of the properties, which 
the owners will receive in condemnation proceedings in the process 
of cleaning out the property / 

Mr. W. O. Woopson. The only thing I can say on that is that I 
had one gentleman call and say that a representative of the National 
Capital Housing Authority had approached him and gave him an 
offer which was far less than he paid for the land. 

Mr. Puiurrs. Had he improved the land? 

Mr. W. O. Woopson. No, sir. Mr. Rawlins is here and can give 
you the price they offered him for his property. 

Mr. Putuuies. Let me ask this question. Can anybody here hav- 
ing had experience in Marshall Heights or Barry Farms give any 
estimate of what home owners were offered or received in any of 
those areas? 

Mr. H.. D. Woopson. When they were.putting Suitland Parkway in 
Anacostia I had property in Garfield Heights I had paid for. I 
had paid a sewer assessment for the property and yet I could sell 
the property now for six times what the Government gave me, They 
would not allow me more than $150. I sold it at a loss at those con- 
demnation hearings. 

Mr. Puturrs. Continue, please. 

Mr. W. O. Woopson. We know that to bring in a project of 600 
units where they have large families will make a crowded community. 
It is going to change the environments of the area and will create 
additional problems with respect to schools, transportation, the 
traffic problems, and public safety problems. We are confronted with 
those problems every day and have been fighting for the last 4 or 5 
years for additional school facilities. 

No consideration has been given in this project for additional 
school facilities to take care of the need by the additional people who 
are to be brought into the community. 

Mr. Puitures. When is it contemplated this would be finished ? 

Mr. W. O. Woonson. Their proposal, and I have a letter here from 
Mr. Egan of the Public Housing Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. In his letter he has stated that they have progressed 
so far that they are ready to advertise for bids during this month. 
For that reason he was not in a position to do anything in the matter 
in our interests. 

I would like to present this letter to the committee. 

Mr. Pututrs. You can read it or give it to the reporter to be 
put in the record. 

(Letter referred to follows :) 

Pustic Houstne ADMINISTRATION, 


Hovusine AND Homes FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1952. 


Mr. Wir11am O. Woopson, 
President, Capitol View Civic Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Woonson: Your letter of January 23, 1952, with reference to the 
protest by the Capitol View Civic Association of the plans by the National Capi- 
tol Housing Authority to build a 600-unit low-rent housing project in the 
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Capitol View area, has been reviewed by us. Also received was a copy of your 
letter of January 23 to Mr. Raymond M. Foley, Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, on the same subject. 

We regret your impression that PHA “dismissed lightly” your protest letter 
of October 29, 1951. We wish to reiterate that, in the low-rent housing program, 
local communities have responsibility for selecting sites and establishing occu- 
pancy policies. PHA reviews such programs only as to general suitability and 
cost. 

Your letter to Mr. Foley, however, has clarified for us your basic objections 
to the site in question, and we now recognize the more specific and detailed 
nature of your concern. While we are conscious of your stated obdjections, we 
must inform you that the project in question has been approved for an annual 
contributions contract by the President of the United States, and also has been 
placed on a priority list to go under construction during this fiseal year. In 
addition, this project is scheduled to be advertised for bids during the month 
of February 1952. It is evident that a large expenditure of funds has already 
gone into the development of this program and, by virtue of the advanced stage 
of development and the priority this project has received for processing and 
construction, it is not possible at this date to suspend operations even if your 
objections to the site were proven valid. 

We have made a careful analysis of our over-all program in the far north- 
east area, Which includes the project of your concern. As a result, we find that 
the number of new units contemplated being built in that immediate area, plus 
the number in the present project there, will total 1,300. Your letter to Mr. 
Foley states that these additional units are “far more than a reasonable num- 
ber’ to be placed in one specific and closely defined area. On the contrary, 
however, it is our experience that, in other commubnities throughout the country, 
many more than 1,300 units have been blended into a heterogeneous community, 
as you describe yours to be, resulting in the public housing units enhancing the 
neighborhood property values, as well as protecting the orderly development of 
the community for residential purposes. 

On the basis of this information, we are hopeful that you and the members of 
the Capitol View Civie Association will feel less concern as to the negutive 
impact the new low-rent housing program might have upon the present char- 
acter of the community in which you reside. We ourselves are con‘ident that 
your fears will be dissipated, especially if you and the members of ihe associa- 
tion continue your commendable efforts in developing wholesome community 
attitudes and concern for property values among all new residents, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN Taytor Ecan, Commissioner. 


Mr. Puiuiies. I ask you, Have all your fears been dissipated, Mr. 
Woodson ? 

Mr. W. O. Woonson. They have not; no. 

Mr. Putuuies. I also ask this. Does anybody here know it to be true 
that, “It is evident that a large expenditure of funds has already gone 
into the development of this program”? I think this subcommittee 
might look into that. 

Mr. W. O. Woopson. I would like also to give you a copy of the 
letter sent by myself to Mr. Raymond M. Foley of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. . 

(Letter referred to is as follows :) 

JANUARY 23, 1952. 
Mr. RAYMOND M. Forry, 


Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Forrey: The representatives of the Capitol View Civic Association 
have seen fit to acquaint the National Capital Housing Administration and later 
the Public Housing Administration with a problem that is felt to be one of acute 
importance. Having been unable to secure the sort of decision from Mr. Silver- 
man in his answering letter of November 2, 1951, to a resolution contained in a 
letter directed to him from our civic association in October, we now place our 
pleas and ideas before you. 


93850—52—pt. 3——-34 
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We are residents of a community which has been developed through a period 
of more than 25 years, owners occupying detached and semidetached homes. Our 
desire as Negroes to have a community of well-kept homes and yards, even at a 
cost which was heavy to some of us, is now reflected in this area to which we 
now point with pride. This neighborhood was developed in virgin territory of far 
northeast Washington as a result of the desire for independence and escurity 
derived from home ownership. We have been assisted by a developing company 
all of these years, and this company even now is most active in producing more 
houses for which there is a large and ready market. It has been the dream of 
the people and the plan of the developing company that eventually all the ground 
in this area would be improved with homes of the established types. Now we 
are acquainted with the fact that all of the vacant ground bounding this com- 
munity is to be acquired for the purpose of constructing some 600 low-rent units. 
We feel that for a variety of reasons that this plan is both unfair and un- 
justifiedly conceived. 

First, this project will forever prevent the completion of a neighborhood of 
home owners, which is a highly desirable sort, and will substitute for it a large 
rental area. In this a plan of private development which has been continuing 
over these many years will be suddenly stifled, and the desires of an entire 
community of industrious people will be flouted. 

Second, a project of over 400 low-cost rental units called Lincoln Heights 
already has been placed on our northern border only a few years ago. Another 
330 are contemplated on our northeast border, and now we are told to anticipate 
600 more units along our eastern border. We realize that public housing is a 
necessity and that all communities should be willing to absorb certain quantities 
of such units, but we feel that we are being asked to accept far more than a 
reasonable number when there are other sections of the city receiving none. 

Third, while we are willing to go along cooperatively with some public low-cost 
housing, we are unalterably opposed to any project, large or small, which will be 
on a segregated basis as to race or color, or any such housing which fosters and 
promotes the development of ghettos. Above and beyond this we feel that the 
contiguous placement of large projects of this sort makes for a monotonous 
neighborhood where ineomes, living standards, and economic attitudes will be 
so similar that there will not be sufficient interplay of ideas for a healthy 
community. We feel that a properly balanced neighborhood has not only low- 
income families but also middle-income and high-income families as well. We 
do not opposed the influx of new people to our community, nor are we attempting 
class nor economic discrimination. We prefer a balanced neighborhood, and we 
feel thoroughly justified in opposing to the end any attempt to heavily overload 
our area with hundreds upon hundreds of low-cost rental units. Such plans will 
effect a tremendous change of character of our community for we could not 
possibly absorb so many thousands of people of an unvarying social and economic 
level. 

Finally, we bitterly protest public-housing projects which are to follow patterns 
of segregation because of race or color as being reactionary, unrealistic, and 
contrary to American principles. We are unalterably opposed to the conversion 
of one specific section of this city into a densely populated Negro ghetto. 

It is our understanding that the beginning of this project is imminent, and 
we appeal to you, sir, to review this matter lest any corrections become more 
difficult. We beg you for your immediate attention to this program. 

Respectfully yours, 
CAPITAL VIEW CIvIC ASSOCIATION, 
Wirr1am O. Woopson, President. 


Mr. Putuures. Have any of you statements that you would like to 
put in? If so, will you please give them to the clerk. We would like 
not to put in duplications of information because our hearings get 
larger and larger and larger. They get to a size when other Members 
of Congress hesitate to read them. We would like to boil them down 
as much as possible. Perhaps Mr. Woodson and Mr. Duvall can get 
them down to a respectable length. 

Mr. Woopson. I would like to have a property owner given oppor- 
tunity to testify, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rawtrs. I am the owner of the large two-story house shown 
on the kodaslide. First of all, gentlemen, I would like to give you 
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a mental picture of just how the National Capital Housing Authority 
are planning to build around my place. Just look at a picture on the 
wall and take one corner of it. I am situated on the corner of the area. 
They want to leave me on that corner, and I asked them why, and the 
only reason they gave me was because my house would cost them too 
much money to purchase just for the land. I said, “Well, you have 
been through my house and have seen it all; what are your appraisal 
prices?” He said it was appraised at $30,000. I in turn ask $35,000. 

Mr. Puiutes. This appraisal was made by the National Capital 
Housing Authority ? 

Mr. Rawurns. Yes, sir. That was given to me by one of the gentle- 
men. I don’t know whether he wanted it placed in the record or not. 

Mr. Puiuies. It is in the record now. 

Mr. Rawtitys. However, they drew up their plans and allowed me 
to come in and see what they intended to do. Upon examining the 
plans, I saw they had plans to put a three-family unit within 20 feet 
of my back steps, taking my back lot. 

Mr. Puitures. They were going to condemn part of your lot, but 
not that which had the improvements on it ? 

Mr. Rawurns. That is right. After a while I pleaded with them 
not to put a unit so close to the house because I had a back entrance 
there and would be shut off from it. He told me-to return in 2 or 3 
days, and then they struck out the one unit on my back lot and asked 
for an alley across the same back lot. At first they said they only 
wanted 24 feet. Then I was called in, and they asked for 24 feet, and 
I would give them 8 feet for an allocation for half of the alley, which 
would make 32 feet. They seemed to be so undecided that I went and 
got a lawyer, and I said, “I would not sign papers for anything until 
I got a lawyer.” 

Finally they came back and said they wanted 48 feet. So, with the 
uncertainty that is existing, I do not know whether they are going 
to take part of my lot or all my house or not. It has men in a peculiar 
position. I would rather they would take all rather than part. 

Mr. Puiuirs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rawurns. I have tried to give you the picture to show that 
even if I stayed in the area is will decrease the valuation of my prop- 
erty and, secondly, I don’t know whether I would be surrounded by 
people I would care to live with. 

Mr. Puiurrs. Did they give you any amount in money for this 
property it is ies ia to take? 

Mr. Rawurns. No. 

Mr. Putuirs. No offer was made as a free sale. It was entirely on 
condemnation ? 

Mr. Rawuins. I think that was because my lawyer told them I had a 
coldframe—a hotbed—for raising early tomato plants. They came 
back to make measurements and that is when they informed me they 
wanted 48 feet not 24. I said, “Why don’t you people consider taking 
itall. Ihave 98 feet on the back. ‘They will make a one-sided lot and 
I do not know what the cost will be to me when you put an alley 
through there. The District will make a special assessment even if [ 
give you half of the land.” They said, “Mr. Rawlings, your property 
will cost us too much. I spoke to your lawyer about $23,000.” I said, 
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“That seems mighty little in consideration of what you said it was 


worth.” 
Mr. Putiutrs. Do we have a problem of grades as the citizens did in 


Marshall Heights? 

Mr. H. D. Woonson. It is hilly but nothing like as bad as Marshall 
Heights. 

Mr. Rawttrns. I am ona high hill and I asked them what they were 
going to doin grading. They said they did not know. I said, “Look 
over on the other side. There isa hollow place. The District graded 
here and left me with 15 feet.” I then said, “If you grade the other 


side I will be living up on top of a nob.” 
Mr. H. D. Woopson. I think it would be well if Dr. Collins would let 
you know some of the efforts made to stop this housing project and 


who they contacted. 

Dr. Cottins. No, Mr. Woodson. You proceed. 

Mr. W. D. Woonson. We have a group of property owners in this 
area where it is proposed to have this project built. 

Mr. Puitires. You say there are about 800 owners and all the NCHA 
work was done in secrecy. ‘They had been working over quite a period 
of time? 

Mr. W. D. Woopson. It was not until last fall that we got any 
knowledge of it. At that time property owners drew up a petition and 
they were heard. Mr. Ihlder, Director of the NCHA, then sent them 
a letter and I would like to present that letter to the committee. 

(Petition and letter referred to follows :) 

OcrTosBER 29, 1951. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL HoUsING AUTHORITY, 
Washington 25, D. C.. 
(Attention John Ihider, Director.) 

GENTLEMEN : A resolution opposing the construction of a low-rent project in the 
Capitol View area was adopted by an unanimous vote at the regular meeting of 
the Capitol View Civic Association on October 15, 1951. 

There is attached a copy of the resolution which we trust will receive your 
earnest and favorable consideration. 

The Capitol View Civie Association is in full accordance with every endeavor 
for civic betterment in the District of Columbia, and offers any assistance it can 
give toward such accomplishment. 


Very truly yours, 
WitiiAm O. Woonson, President. 


A ResorutTion To Oppose THE CONSTRUCTION OF LOW-RENT HOUSING BY THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL Housing AUTHORITY IN THE CAPITAL View AREA, A PRE- 
DOMINANTLY OWNER-OCCUPIED RESIDENTIAL NEIGHBORHOOD, AS A RETARDING 
MEASURE AGAINST PHYSICAL DETERIORATION OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD AND 
PROPERTY DEVALUATION 


Whereas the Capital View neighborhood is largely contained of ownership 
homes, With a negligible percent of rental properties; and 

Whereas this community has, through the efforts of private development com- 
panies and individual property owners, been developed into a beautiful neighbor- 
hood of semidetached and detached homes, that are tributes to the interest of 
their owners by their exhibition of excellent maintenance; and 

Whereas undeveloped land in the area is steadily being developed in the exist- 
ing character of the neighborhood so that at the current rate of construction, it 
is safe to say that within a comparatively short time no appreciable amount of 
vacant property will exist; and 

Whereas the citizens and property owners of this area, through personal 
experiences and observations, have concluded with merit, that the location of 
low-rent housing in this type of neighborhood would be disastrous to the retention 
of its present character ; and 
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Whereas these same citizens and property owners plead that their neighbor- 
hood be not arbitrarily changed to one of the pride-exempt and transient nature 
to suit the uncompromising desires of the National Capital Housing Authority’s 
proposal to construct 600 low-rent housing units on two tracts of land, the general 
boundaries of which are: one, Fifty-sixth Street, East Capitol Street, Fifty-eighth 
Street, and Central Avenue; two, Hillside Place, East Capitol Street, Sixty-tirst 
Street, and Blaine Street ; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Capital Housing Authority, the Public Housing 
Administration, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the National 
Park and Planning Commission be apprised of the foregoing facts and asked to 
take under study and reconsider the proposal; and be it further 

Resolved, That the National Capital Housing Authority in reconsideration of 
the proposal, extend its studies of site locations, and make an extensive survey 
of properties containing so-called temporary housing and land, that is not now 
being contemplated for development, with a view to locating the proposed project 
elsewhere ; be it further 

Resolved, That the Capital View Civie Association go on record as opposing the 
proposal of the National Capital Housing Authority as so stated, and pledge its 
support and cooperation to prevent the construction of low-rent housing projects 
in this area. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 7, 1951. 
Mr. WILLIAM O. Woopson, 
President, Capital View Civic Association, 
Washington 19, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Woopson: This is to acknowledge receipt of the resolution adopted 
by the Capital View Civic Association dated October 29, 1951, and to assure you 
that it is being given very careful consideration. 

We should appreciate any suggestions you have as to vacant land in the 
District that is available for public low-rent housing. We have made a careful 
search but, of course, may not have found all that is available. 

I would take exception to certain statements in the resolution, such as the 
phrase in the fifth ““‘Whereas” which reads ‘‘a pride-exempt.” 

We would have appreciated opportunity to present our proposal at the meeting 
of the Capitol View Civic Association where the resolution was presented and 
adopted. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN IHtpER, Executive Director. 

Mr. W. O. Woopson. At a later date they came to us and brought 
this information to the attention of the Civic Association. We pro- 
tested on record and wrote Mr. Ihlder our protest. We later had a 
letter from him notifying us that he wanted to have us in to work out 
their program with them. All their work had been laid. We went 
into this meeting and restated our position. Then we were sent another 
letter. We also received a mimeograph copy of the December 15, 
meeting notes. I will offer both to the committee. 

(Letter and mimeographed copy above referred to is as follows :) 

NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 10, 1951. 
Mr. WILLIAM O. Woopson, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Woopson : Because of our desire to keep you currently informed of 
the Authority’s program and particularly to get your comments and advice for 
the Authority’s guidance, I am inviting several leaders to an informal conference 
on Saturday, December 15, at 3 o’clock, in our office, room 208, 1728 L Street NW. 
(Note that we have moved across the street from our old office. ) 

The hour and date of meeting have been set on advice that they will probably 
be the most convenient for you. I have tried to get in telephone touch with all 
who heave been invited, but have been able to reach only a few. 

The specific purpose of the conference is to put before you the Authority’s 
program of building proper dwellings in a good environment on sites now occupied 
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by (1) slum dwellings in congested areas, (2) in deteriorated but not so con- 
gested areas, and (3) on vacant land. 

Because of the scarcity of available vacant land, the three parts of the program 
must be coordinated. At the same time greater speed can be secured on the 
vacant land. So, in putting this program before you, emphasis will be placed on 
the problems of developing vacant land sites, such as that at East Capitol Street. 

Will you be good enough to let me know that we may expect you on Saturday. 

Those invited are on the enclosed list. 

Sincerely, 
Joun In vper, Evrecutive Director. 


INVITED TO ATTEND MEETING AT AUTHORITY OFFICE, 1728 L. StrEET NW. (Ro. 208) 
ON SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, AT 3 P. M. 


Federation of Civic Associations: 
Mr. Ernest F. Harper, 
520 Twenty-third Place NE. 
Mr. John B. Duncan, 
4423 E Street SE. 
Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance: 
Rey. J. F. Whitfield, 
2931 Eleventh Street NW. 
Rey. L. Maynard Catchings, 
Seventeenth and P Streets NW. 


Washington Urban League: 


Mr. L. K. Shivery, 
1103 V Street NW. 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored People : 


Rev. Stephen Gill Spottswood, 
1615 Fourteenth Street NW. 


Capitol View Civic Association: 
Mr. William O. Woodson, president, 
5348 East Capitol Street. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HousinG AUTHORITY, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 17, 1951. 
To Participants in the Conference of December 15, 1951: 
(List of names and organizations attached.) 

One of the participants, after several of the members of the group had begun 
to leave, suggested that I write to each of you requesting written comment on 
points made during the long discussion. I am following his suggestion. 

If there are other points or if you feel I have not presented these fairly, will 
you amplify or correct. 

In what follows I am not ascribing specific statements to individuals because 
this was a free, informal discussion during which each participant contributed 
to the development of group thinking and so after hearing other discussants 
may have modified his views. So what is now asked of you is your present 
thought. 

PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The purpose of the conference was to get your comments and advice on the 
Authority’s development program, and particularly as it affects sparcely occu- 
pied or vacant land sites (one of which was used as illustrative). This program 
includes three kinds of sites; (1) congested slum areas, (2) deteriorated but 
perhaps not so congested areas, (3) vacant or sparsely occupied land. In each 
of these kinds of areas the Authority contemplates good dwellings in a good 
environment, meeting requirements for private construction under District build- 
ing and zoning regulations. 

The majority of these dwellings must be for families with children. Each 
project must be large enough to support effective management and to: give some 
eontrol over the environment. To merely replace one or two or three of the 
worst houses in a deteriorated block, as was suggested by a participant, leaving 
the rest of the neighborhood as it is, would not only make operating costs unduly 
high, but would be ineffective. Also, transforming present congested areas into 
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good neighborhoods for families with children means reducing the population 
density. For that reason it is necessary to utilize vacant or sparsely occupied 
land to provide dwellings for the overflow population. 

This was illustrated by the city map to which your attention was called dur- 
ing the conference. This map showed the Authority’s proposed bocations, as 
well as its present properties. 

Because home owners who live near one of the outlying locations have objected 
to the Authority’s proposed use of the site, the Capitol View Civie Association, of 
which these home owners are members, was invited in the persons of its presi- 
dent and its executive committee to take part in the conference together with 
representatives of city-wide organizations. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem before the conference was that of providing proper housing for 
low-income families, and the consequent necessity of using available vacant or 
sparsely occupied land for overflow population from congested areas in order 
that good housing conditions may be made possible for those families which will 
remain in presently congested areas. 


A SPECIFIC QUESTION 


A question as to outlying locations was, Will home owners accept as neighbors 
displaced low-income families who have been living in deteriorated areas but 
who cannot afford to buy homes and therefore must be renters? 

I understand that the East Capitol Street home owners also object to private 
rental housing. 

It will be appreciated if you will express your position on each of these two 
questions and give your reasons. 

The discussion on Saturday afternoon covered a wide range. 

During the discussion there were many general statements to which all could 
agree, as we agree to “the good, the true, and the beautiful,” or, in reverse, as 
one participant put it, “We are all against sin.” But the present question is 
not of such aspiration ; it is of a definite program. We wish your help in showing 
how the aspiration can be implemented. 

What is desired is your constructive comments, and, it is hoped, your support, 
in an effort to provide proper housing for low-income famities;: i. e., those whose 
incomes are not adequate to secure available proper privately owned dwellings. 

1. Appearance of the houses.—There was expressed disapproval of flat roofs. 
When it was shown that the only buildings with flat roofs were to be three-story 
apartments which are not on streets adjacent to private housing, one participant 
objected that even so they would “stick up like sore thumbs” over the roofs of 
the Authority's two-story, one-family houses. This question of flat versus pitched 
roofs is one of taste, and opinion is divided. 

There was question of material, answered by the statement that the houses 
would be of brick construction. 

Again on the question of appearance, the Authority believes that its proposed 
grouping of buildings presents a better appearance than do long straight lines of 
semidetached houses. 

2. Renters versus owners.—In the course of time all residence neighborhoods 
become at least partially renter-occupied. 

Would you seek to prevent this by prohibiting a house owner from renting his 
house? 

3. Acquisition of home-orner’s housces.—During the discussion a participant 
said he objected to taking a home-owner’s house in a sparsely occupied area even 
if eight families can be provided for in place of one. At the same time he said he 
would not object if the home-owner’s house were taken in order to widen a street 
or to clear a site for a school, which he considered would be for community 
benefit. 

Do you agree to this distinction as to community benefit, bearing in mind the 
scarcity of available sites? 

In this connection it is to be remembered that there are home owners in our 
worst deteriorated areas. 

Are they also to be left undisturbed even if this would prevent redevelopment 
of a deteriorated area? 

4. Depreciation of property values—The Authority’s statement is that its 
permanent low-rent housing properties have increased adjoining values. It points 
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to the building up of adjoining land by private enterprise where the Authority 
has pioneered. 

Of course every rule has exceptions and statements were made by participants 
that values have decreased in the neighborhood of one of the Authority’s proper- 
ties. Assuming, but not admitting, that this may be true, attention is called to the 
fact that there was a vigorous campaign against this particular project when it 
was proposed and neighboring owners were told it would adversely affect the 
value of their properties. 

Attention was called to the similarity of campaigns against Negro invasion of 
white blocks which resulted in panic selling when a Negro family moved in. 
Experience has shown that this panic or fear was not well founded. Experience, 
in the Authority’s belief, will be the same in the present case. 

Instances were cited of damage to neighboring properties by children from 
the public-housing property (fruit trees damaged several years ago) and by 
children from an adjacent new playground who were assumed to be children 
from the public-housing property, though many of the playground children 
live in private homes. Attention was called to the fact that damage to property 
by teen-age children is found in practically all sections of the city. 

Assuming, however, the accuracy of the statements, is the remedy to confine 
these children to the slums? If not, then what is the remedy? 

5. Confer with neighbors first—It was proposed that the Authority confer 
with neighbors before doing anything. Does this mean that whenever the 
Authority notes a site that may be appropriate for its purpose, it shall, before 
making any examination, call all the neighbors in and ask their opinion? 

What, in vour belief, would their answer be? 

A complaint made at the conference was that the first knowledge neighbors 
have is the appearance of investigators or surveyors. But until these investi- 
gators or surveyors have made their reports, the Authority cannot know whether 
a site is usable for its purpose. One site that seemed good proved to be unusable 
because investigation disclosed a deep fill that prevented sound foundations 
for buildings. 

Moreover, the questions that would be asked by the neighbors, such as ques- 
tions asked at Saturday’s conference and in previous conferences during nast 
months, cannot be answered until the Authority has studied the situation. Even 
on Saturday a question about the appearance of the houses could be answered 
only by showing an architect’s sketeh of another project that is further ahead. 
This did not give complete satisfaction. Several weeks ago the Authority 
took some of the East Capital home owners on a tour of present properties 
that did not give full satisfaction, one of the tourists expressing skepticism 
as to whether the Authority would do as well this time. 

6. “Not your job to tell NCHA where it can find vacant land.’’—We all agreed 
that this is not your responsibility ; but the Authority would greatly appreciate 
specific suggestions. It was raised only. because some objectors have said there 
is plenty of vacant land elsewhere. 

7. Rehouse displaced families where they now live—This was advanced by 
one of the participants apparently with the idea that it would be an alternative 
to the use of such outlying sites as that on East Capitol Street. 

It is the Authority’s repeated statement that to the extent good dwellings 
in a good environment for families with children can be provided in redeveloped 
areas where they now live, that should be done. The opening. statement at 
the Saturday conference emphasized this. But there must be provision for over- 
flow from congested areas if the families who are to be rehoused in these areas 
after redevelopment are to have good homes in a good environimnent. This was not 
controverted. 

But there are difficulties in securing sites in redevelopment areas. Therefore, 
those who believe such areas should be utilized were asked to do what they can 
to remove the difficulties. 

Long as this letter is, it obviously does not repeat all that ws said during 
more than 2 hours of discussion. The most hoped for is a clarification of our 
thinking by focusing attention upon what can be done. On reading the points 
you may wish to change the wording or add other points. What is desired 
is your advice on what the Authority should do in its development program in 
order to provide good dwellings in a good environment for low-income families. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN InLpER, Executive Director. 
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P. 8.—During discussion, the subject of integration was raised, though it has 
no immediate bearing on the problem presented. This problem is that of re- 
housing low-income families. The specific difficulty is the reluctance of Negro 
homeowners to accept as neighbors low-income Negro families from congested 
inlying areas. 

When the subject of integration was raised, the executive director said that 
he could not state his position because the matter is now being considered by the 
Authority’s board, but that he will be glad to present to the board anything that 
any of those present wish to have presented. 

Jd I, 


PARTICIPANTS INVITED TO CONFERENCE, DeceMBER 15, 1951 


Federation of Civic Associations: 

Mr. Ernest F. Harper, 520 Twenty-third Place NE. 

Mr. John B. Duncan, 4423 E Street SE. 
Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance: 

Rev. J. F. Whitfield, 2931 Eleventh Street NW. 

Rev. L. Maynard Catchings, Seventeenth and P Streets NW. 
Capitol View Civic Association: 

Mr. William O. Woodson, president, 5348 East Capitol Street. 

Mr. O. W. McDonald, 4925 Blaine Street NE. ~ 

Mr. Charles C. Alexander, 5334 East Capitol Street. 

Mrs. Marie T. Buggs, 5338 East Capitol Street. 

Mrs. M. F. Tinner, 5339 Ames Street NE. 

Mr. Bernard C. Chapman, 824 Forty-eighth Street NE. (Far Northeast 

Council). 
Mr. Welford H. Jackson, 319 Division Avenue NE. (chairman, housing 
committee, Northeast Boundary Citizens Association). 

Washington Urban League: 

Mr. L. K. Shivery, Thirteenth Street NE. 

Mr. George Butler, 1260 Hamline Street NE. 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People: 

Rey. Stephen Gill Spottswood, 1615 Fourteenth Street NW. 

Mr. D. C. Branch, 961 Florida Avenue NW. 

Mr. W. O. Woovson. After that we had our meeting in January 
and we went on record to bring this matter to the attention of Con- 
gress. I received a letter from Mr. Ihlder stating he had read in the 
paper where we were going to Congress on this matter and to the 
President and that he would like to know the names of the Congress- 
men and the facts we were going to present to them. 

We ignored that letter because we had not got any place with Mr. 
Thider. : A 

We followed that up by contacting Mr. Foley’s office and Mr. Egan’s 
office. We had written them in October and received a reply from an 
assistant of Mr. Egan, but Mr. Foley’s office ignored our letter and 
we appealed to the District Commissioners and the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission and we received a letter from the 
Commission which I will offer. They supported Mr. Ihlder’s posi- 
tion and later when they had this meeting last month we saw where 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission had approved 
the units for East Capitol Street side. 

In all these communications they had told us this would not affect 
us in any way but would tend to enhance the valuation of our prop- 
erties and make it a better property which we know is not true from 
the experience we had from the project that is there on the North 
Lincoln Heights. That has been quite detrimental. Those persons 


1 Did not attend conference. 
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living in the immediate neighborhood can testify to that. Mr. Mc- 
Donald is one. Dr. Collins is living on the outer area. 

Mr. Pures. I have a question. I saw by the paper that work 
was about to be started on an area near South Capitol Street. Ac- 
cording to my memory it would go from South Capitol, to M Street, 
and to the business street that runs north and south, and would come 
back this side of the city pound. Is that a part of this program? 

Mr. W. O. Woopvson. No. That is part of the redevelopment plan 
of the District redeveloping agency. 

Mr. Puiturs. Why couldn't some of these people be put in the 
southwest area ? 

Mr. W. O. Woopnson. That is the question we proposed to Mr. 
Thider. 

Mr. Puiuirs. What did he say to that ? 

Mr. W. O. Woopson. He said that would be torn down and rebuilt 
but that it was too expensive a proposition. 

Mr. Puiurs. I do not see it is any more expensive to tear down 
an old house. That would seem better than to buy a $30,000 house 
in private ownership. That is not economy. 

Mr. W. O. Woopson. We had suggested some areas in the northwest 
and southwest where the places could be wrecked and rebuilt as they 
have done in New York and then take another segment and do the 
same and rehouse the people in the same locality. He said that was 
too expensive. 

Mr. Puiuies. I am glad to see the NCHA is interested in economy. 
As you go across what I call the Navy Bridge and then go up Good 
Hope Road you come to a place where there is a German orphanage 
and then a park. There is a triangle there. 

Mr. Woopson. That is Naylor Road. 

Mr. Pritutirs. Is this area involved in this redevelopment program ? 

Mr. Woopson. That is in southeast. 

Mr. Puiures. That is right, but I got that idea somewhere, either 
from a letter from one of your members, or from the newspaper, and 
I went out to-look at it, thinking that was one of the areas you were 
concerned about. 

Mr. Woopson. No. That area is in the southeast. 

There is the Stanton dwelling further over. 

Mr. Puituies. Is that a good project? Do you approve it? 

Mr. Woopson. It is being built. It is under construction. 

Mr. Prius. Then I think I must have mistaken the proposal. 

Mr. Woopson. We have a statement prepared by the Far Northeast 
Council. The secretary, Mr. Chinn, is here. We want to offer each of 
vou a copy of that and would like to have you indulge us by having 
that read by Mr. Chinn and placed in the record. 

Mr. Priires. Wouldn’t it be more satisfactory to have this go in 
the record? Is it necessary to read it? 

Mr. Cutnn. If you prefer, Mr. Chairman. Then we would like 
to add some statistical material. 

Mr. Puiuies. I think that will be helpful. 
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(The material is as follows :) 


Far NORTHEAST COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1952. 
Re protest against the proposed Richardson and East Capitol Street public 
housing projects. 
Hon. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Chairman, Committee on Independent Offices of the Appropriation Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: We, the representatives of the Far Northeast Council, which comprises 
all civic and parent-teacher associations of the northeast east of the Anacostia 
River, wish to express our appreciation of the opportunity you have extended us 
to present the views of the citizens residing in the above-named area in respect 
to the proposed public housing construction .in that section of the city. 

Principally our objections and arguments in respect to the location of thése 
properties resolve themselves upon these two basic facts: I. That there is no 
real problem of need for public housing for low-income family occupaney. II. 
That the area selected for the proposed projects cannot adequately absorb and 
serve the population for which the projects are intended. 

Our objections to the construction of these two housing projects are based upon 
the lack of necessity for such units. At the present time, in projects located in 
various parts of Washington, there are now living in these public housing projects 
people who pay rents ranging upward in excess of $70 per month. These rates 
and ranges positively indicate that such occupants now housed in these public 
housing projects could pay current rates of rent charged for private facilities; 
hence their vacating the premises would provide additional housing space for the 
genuine low-income housing. 

In effect this practice of renting space to financially self-sufficient tenants tends 
to make the National Capital Housing Authority a bureaucracy in actual com- 
petition with private ownership and private enterprise. Moreover, to the extent 
that such people constitute a plurality in occupancy, just to that extent is the 
Authority serving a middle-income rather than a low-income housing group. It 
is evident, therefore, that before the Congress should appropriate more funds or 
permit the use of current funds it should examine closely the rates of rental, the 
income group composition, and the number of vacancies in properties now under 
NCHA supervision to determine what are the needs as well as the trends in the 
operation of the agency. The act which established the Authority did not antici- 
pate nor intend that public housing should operate at a profit, since it is admit- 
tedly a public service available only to those pathetically in need of relief from 
economic pressures. 

Unless the Congress calls a halt to present trends, the Authority, whether 
Congress wills it or not, represents a practical example of the principle of so- 
cialism in its most insidious form. In this area of nonexistent competition, aided 
and abetted by regulation X, the Authority will expand its program of middle- 
income housing construction. Only the Congress can stop that tendency. 

In respect to the second principle upon which we base our objections, there 
is much that we shall attempt to condense into specifie but logical categories in 
order to save the time of the Appropriations Committee. 


CHARTS (EXHIBIT A) 


The charts submitted here in evidence clearly indicate that within the radius 
of one-half mile there are presently located, or planned for location, a series of 
public housing projects which will concentrate beyond the physical ability of the 
Capital View Civic Association and the Northeast Boundary Civic Association 
to absorb a large number of housing units which will aggravate the many 
economic, social, educational, civic, and public service pressures already inade- 
quate for those presently living within the boundaries of the area. A compara- 
tive study of the maps (exhibit B) will show that nowhere within the limits 
of the District of Columbia is there another coinmunity of this character simi- 
larly burdened with this disproportionate population problem. In reality the 
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proposed construction is a striking example (often repeated) of a vicious policy 
of poorly coordinated unorganized, unrealistic planning by the National Capital 
Housing Authority. 

A closer examination of this total effect will expose additional fallacies in 
logic. Under no circumstances should citizens who have an invested interest in 
their individual homes and in the pattern of development of their community 
be placed in the dilemma posed by the disproportionate construction of these 
public housing units. It must be clearly understood that the citizens do not 
oppose public housing per se, but that they do oppose the practice which the 
pattern of construction has followed, namely the policy of the National Capital 
Housing Authority to construct public housing units without regard to the 
standard procedures followed by private builders, In this instance, and in others, 
the Authority has ignored under the guise of necessity, even the basic patterns 
of community life. Like a parasitic octopus, the authority fastens its tenacles 
upon an established community and extracts the very lifeblood of individuality 
and community control by constructing inadequately serviced public housing 
units which are left to exist as best they may. 

Furthermore, the housing of an additional 6,500 people in an area 90 percent 
of which consists of detached and/or semidetached homes ranging in value from 
$15,000 to $40,000, will distort the social-civic elements of control and adjustment. 
Capital examples of this deterioration of a community pattern may be seen in 
any section of the city where public housing projects and home-ownership pat- 
terns exist in proximity to each other. Note particularly the blighting effects of 
Parkside Dwelling and Mayfair Mansions; Fort Dupont and Greenway for 
contrasts in management and general appearance. We respectfully suggest that 
members of the committee make even a casual tour of comparable communities 
in this category. 

In many instances the property to be acquired by condemnation proceedings 
represents investments of individuals or groups over a period of years, Many of 
the people whose land is sought would, if they were able, build their own homes 
upon the land now in their possession. These lots represent an investment in 
the future since very little vacant land in the District remains available to them. 
It would seem, therefore, that a Government agency would exercise more discre- 
tion, since the application of the law of eminent domain would work unnecessary 
hardships upon defenseless victims of a land-hungry agency. 

Except for the arbitrary restrictions of regulation X (emergency construction 
controls) many of the lot owners here and elsewhere in the city would now be 
building their own homes on some of the very lots now being diverted to public 
housing. In this and in other areas the restrictions of regulation X are tanta- 
mount to giving ‘he Housing authority an extended, noncompetitive field of opera- 
tion, excluding private owners and builders to the end that the authority is 
building homes for potential middle-income groups rather than the disadvantaged 
low-income groups. If this be the intent of the Congress, then private enterprise 
is destroyed; if not, then the whole problem of need must be reexamined in this 
respect. We seriously ask if this law is the type of safeguard the authority needs 
to justify its continued existence to serve the need for expansion in public 
housing. We respectfully pose this question for an impartial Congress to probe 
for an equitable solution. 

Aside from the inequities involved in condemnation proceedings which never 
return to the property owner, an amount representing a fraction either of the 
purchase price or the market value, we have more serious objections which we 
feel must be critically evaluated by the committee. These objections lie in areas 
which the Housing authority has apparently minimized. We refer to the inade- 
quate planning in respect to sewerage, highways, public utilities, and related 
municipal services. We feel that had the authority made a complete survey, it 
would have rejected the proposed sites for the units. 


SEWERAGE AND HIGHWAYS 


For nearly 20 years citizens in the council area have been trying to secure 
adequate sewerage and highways for the citizens living in the area contiguous 
to Watts Run (exhibit). Regularly, every year this stream causes extensive 
property damage during flood periods. To eliminate the problem of Watts Run 
would be the key to the development of the whole area. Repeatedly during each 
year cellars, streets, adjacent land, and other real estate properties are subject 
to washouts, shifts in contours, and serious traffic hazards as the result of the 
uncontrolled drainage which the run is unable to carry off effectively. The de- 
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tails of this inadequacy are a matter of public record in Congress. Each new 
housing project adds to the load upon this stream with more acute effects. Yet 
in face of the fact that Congress has appropriated no money for the development 
of the run the authority with utter disregard for consequences, is preparing to 
increase that load. During the last budget hearings the Commissioners admit- 
ted the need for emergency attention; yet no money was appropriated. It would 
cost at least $1,000,000 to improve the run. Will Congress or the authority 
assume the obligation? If the projects are built, the direct danger to health, 
property, and life of citizens in other areas will be aggravated. 

In respect to highways the effects are evident. Highways, including subordi- 
nate streets, depend upon the development of Watts Run. A swollen population 
in the area will tax beyond limits the adjacent and even the nonexistent streets 
that should be opened to public transit before the area becomes more congested. 


FIRE AND POLICE PROTECTION 


For more than 5 years the citizens have asked for adequate fire and police pro- 
tection. To date we have an understaffed precinct and no additional fire house. 
Additional property development in the area without adequate fire protection 
seems foolhardy, to say the least. 

At the present time the fourteenth precinct is seriously understaffed; yet 
the authority will bring more people into an area where the impact of crowded 
conditions might well breed another slum. How does the authority propose to 
meet this problem? At the present time the precinct has a fine record for control 
in the various categories of crime. We are proud of that record, but we fear 
the consequences of this abnormal shift in population to an area inadequately 
prepared to offer the people basic municipal services. 

Currently the District of Columbia Board of Education is struggling within 
the framework of a curtailed budget, to provide adequate schools for our chil- 
dren. In every school in the Northeast there is critical overcrowding. Please 
examine the following figures for significant facts: 


Distribution of housing projects by area 


Area I (northwest) : 
Kelly Miller, Negro 
Williston, Negro 


Bryant St., Negro 
St. Mary’s Court, Negro 


Georgia Ave., white 

MAINS SRUUNON WILE ss a 
35th St. Houses, white 

Tunlaw Road Houses, white 





Grand total 








Area II (southwest) : 
James Creek, Negro 
Anthony Bowen, Negro 
Syphax Houses, Negro 
Syphax Mobiles, Negro 








Portland, white 
Overlook, white 
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Distribution of housing projects by area—Continued 


Area III (southeast) west of Anacostia River: 
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Distribution of housing projects by area—Continued 


Maryland: 


Concentration profile (Public Housing), east of Anacostia River, %4-mile radius 


Lincoln Heights, 402 50th St. NE. (constructed) 

Richardson, 53d and Clay St. NE. (planned) 

East Capitol Dwellings, East Capitol and 58th Sts. NE. (planned) 
Miscellaneous (planned) 


Grand total 


RECAPITULATION 





Total Estimated total population | Per capita 
population in housing units | percentage 


Washington, D. C. total population (1950 803,178 | 
census). 
417,471 | 4,706 (849 units)___-..__- | 0.010 
44, 526 | 5,215 (1,043 units) _ _- | r 
152, 738 | 17,300 (3,4€0 units) - -- is .10 
187, 443 ' 10,820 (2,354 units) 








2,103 | 6,500 (1,300 units) 
' 
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Mr. Pures, All the area that has been described today, with the 
individual sections of it, is inside the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes. 

Mr. Puuuies. I think we have a pretty clear picture of it. The com- 
mittee will have to see what, if anything, it can do. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jorpan. One of the problems involved here is that by moving 
_a large number of people out into the area without adequate prepara- 
tion you are going to have the problem of schools, fire houses, police 
protection, water and utilities, and one of the main things is storm 
sewers. At the present time we have what they call flash floods due 
to the fact that the only drainage we have is Watts Creek. One thing 
we have been trying to get developed is a system in order to take off 
the sewage there for the past 20 years. Every time they build a new 
project, instead of the ground taking it off naturally, they have to 
run streets and sewers in there, and this sends more water into this 
creek. All of the way down it is affecting the property of the entire 
area, 

We are also trying to get more fire apparatus out there. We have 
only two fire houses that are giving service to this area. If they are 
fighting a fire, and then at 6 o’clock the apparatus has come to town the 
only road it can get through is Benning Road, or else if it comes from 
town it has to go ever the Sousa Bridge or around by the Peace Cross 
at the present time. 

Mr, Puuuirs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Woopson. I would like to offer these letters in connection with 
our protest which was sent-to Mr. Thlder, for the record. 

Mr. Puivuies. Hand them to the reporter, please. 
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Mr. Cuinn. In connection with this brief I would like to empha- to 
size that the present school capacity has about reached the saturation 
point with the exception of two schools. 

There is no current appropriation for the acquisition of land for 
additional schools in that area. The children who are housed in 
those particular projects will have to travel elsewhere for their educa- 
tion if they are low-income families. They, in turn, will have to spend 
more money for transportation for educational purposes. 

I would like to have these figures incorporated in the record, on 
the schools in the area. Burrville has a capacity of 720; the present 
enrollment is 630. 

Merritt has a capacity of 792, and 691 are enrolled. 

Richardson, which would take the brunt of this particular popula- 
tion, has 540 capacity and 625 membership. Hi 

Smothers has a capacity of 648, and has 752 membership today. 

I got those figures within the last 24 hours. Hi 

I would like to emphasize the fact that these services which are nor- 
mally available to students and to citizens are inadequate at the pres- Hi 
ent moment. 

Mr. Puirurres. Thank you very much. vi 

Mr. Cutnn. There will be 2,500 children in that particular project, 
based on comparative figures of average families in low-cost housing 
units. Where are they going? 

Mr. Puuiuips. It occurs to me that none of you have estimated 
that if there are 800 homes in private ownership in the area and 
roughly 800 families, as to how many families there will be in there 
when the project is completed. 

Mr. Curyn. I do not know, but I should like to offer this contrast 
that those approximately 800 homes now have a membership of 2,100 
people, and superimposing those housing projects upon that par- h 
ticular community will bring approximately 3,600 more people there. W 
We have public housing projects representing a 3 to 2 ratio per capita 
in terms of the permanently established citizens. 

Mr. Parris. What did Mr. Ihlder and Mr. Egan say when you S 
told them that? 
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Mr. Cutnn. We assumed that they had made complete investiga- de 
tions themselves. They are supposed to be a Government agency and 
somewhat efficient in investigating. We found those things out our- 
selves and presented them forthright. ‘ 
Mr. Tanct. We raised the same point when we went to see Mr. : 
Thider, and he informed us that the school system and the School re 
Board were going to build more schools and have more teachers. I ” 
am not a person to ask him on what he bases his assumption, but he ye 
said he had made contacts and said we would have better police and th 
fire protection and transit facilities in the neighborhood when he put a 
the project through. di 
Mr. Putuuies. Does that wind it up? Thank you very much for oa 
coming. : : per 
Mr. Woopnson. Thank you for the hearing, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Cutnn. May I have your permission to enter these in the D 


record? They are articles which appeared in the Washington Post. 
I have underlined the sections which affect this area. 
Mr. Puuurrs. Yes. 
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(A number of articles, including pictorial exhibits, were submitted 
to the committee.) 

(A copy of the “Expression of vigorous opposition to proposed 
East Capitol dwellings,” a petition which was submitted to the Senate 
District Committee, was also submitted to the committee.) 

Mr. Puuoures. Thank you. 


Trrursbay, Frpruary 14, 1952. 
MAINE MARITIME ACADEMY 
WITNESSES 


HON. ROBERT HALE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 

HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 

HON. RALPH A. LEAVITT, A STATE SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF MAINE 

VICE ADM. CALVIN T. DURGIN, UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED, 
PRESIDENT, NEW YORK STATE MARITIME ACADEMY 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, will the committee please come to order. 

We have with us this afternoon two of our very distinguished col- 
leagues, Mr. Hale, of Maine, who is an old-timer here, so to speak, who 
has been here many years and who has a long and distinguished rec- 
ord. We are also delighted to have our colleague from Maine, Mr. 
McIntire. 

We welcome you, Mr. McIntire; it is nice to see you. I know you 
and Congressman Hale together will make the same great pair that 
he and our beloved and deceased colleague Frank Fellows made. 
What you do for your State is certainly outstanding. 

We are also pleased to have with us State Senator Leavitt, of Maine, 
and Admiral Durgin, of the New York State Maritime Academy. 

If any of you gentlemen have a statement for us, we would be 
delighted to hear you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hate. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to express the pleasure that I feel every year in coming before your 
committee. We have always received most courteous and fair hear- 
ings from the committee. We in turn certainly do not want to abuse 
your patience in being over long. 

The Maine Maritime Academy is situated in Castine, which is in 
the Third Congressional District, and I have the honor of represent- 
ing the First District. Mr. Leavitt, the president of the board of 
directors, however, is a resident of my district, and it is on that ac- 
count that I claim and have actually had in years past the honor 
and privilege of appearing before the committee. 

In addition, today we have the honor of having with us Admiral 
Durgin, who is representing the New York State Academy. 
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I will not attempt to say anything myself about the Academy, 
beyond the fact that I am a firm and ardent believer in the policy 
of having these academies to train our merchant marine, or rather 
the officers of our merchant marine. nag 

I do not believe that you could expect the private shipping lines 
even in periods of utmost prosperity to train all the officers that a 
merchant marine needs. It seems to that is a public function, like the 
training of officers for the Army and the Navy and the Coast Guard. 

Having said so much, I will yield to my colleague, Mr. McIntire, 
who represents the district in which the Academy 1s located, who will 
introduce to you Mr. Leavitt, who I think needs no introduction, be- 
cause he has been here several times already, and who will also intro- 
duce Admiral Durgin. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are glad to hear from you, Congressman McIntire. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a brief statement that I would like to make for the record, and 
then I would appreciate turning it over for discussion to Mr. Leavitt, 
who has a statement and is far more capable than I of carrying on 
the question-and-answer portion of this discussion today. 

The Congress and people of this country are debating what to do 
about military training. They are seriously thinking of programs 
involving 600,000 to 800,000 young men, and expenditure of up to 
$4 billions annually. 

We have had ROTC units in our colleges for many years, and we 
have implemented Naval ROTC to supplement the Naval Academy 
for training naval officers. 

It is too obvious to require taking time to point out to this committee 
the importance of a competent merchant marine in time of war. We 
have recognized that importance in the past by establishing four State 
academies and one Federal academy for the training of merchant- 
marine officers, but now, while we prepare for an emergency, we con- 
sistently—or should I say inconsistently—whittle down the effective- 
ness of these academies to the point where they are even now seriously 
impaired in their ability to attract high-grade students and properly 
train them for the Naval Reserve and for merchant-marine service. 

My interest in this matter is primarily due to the fact that I have 
within my district the Maine Maritime Academy, located at Castine. 
This was formerly a normal school—part of the State’s program for 
primary school teacher training. The facilities are not needed now, 
and the State, in cooperation with the Federal Government, has estab- 
lished a school which is a credit to the Maritime Service, to the State, 
and to the people associated with it. There are presently enrolled 
in this school 206 young men. In my opinion, these State schools 
should be recognized for the part they are playing, and can continue 
to play, in properly preparing young men for needed service in time 
of national emergency, and in providing a competent complement of 
qualified men to serve in the merchant marine. 

We find that at the present time the Federal academy provides for 
pay and allowances to the students to the extent of $65 per month, and 
subsistence in kind: board and room. 
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In the State academies, the allowance is $475 a year or $40 a month. 
The requirements placed on these young men are similar, if not ac- 
tually identical, and there seems to be little reason for this extreme dif- 
ference in subsidy. 

It is interesting to note that in the case of the Naval ROTC the 
young are required to take a prescribed course in naval science, to 
drill 2 hours a week, to take a 6- to 8-week cruise each summer, and are 
obligated to serve 2 years on active duty after graduation. For this 
they receive tuition, books, uniforms, travel allowances, et cetera, plus 
$50 a month during the college year and $78 a month while cruising, 
et cetera. 

Students in our maritime academies take a basic course in naval sci- 
ence, drill 2 hours a week, lead a military (or naval) life 24 hours a day 
during 11 months of the year, taken one 3-month cruise, and have 8 
years’ obligation for duty if called. They are allowed only $40 a 
month to apply on all of their school costs, including books, uniforms, 
et cetera, and no allowance for travel. 

It is appreciated that the program and the requirements of our 
maritime academies are not identical with those of Naval ROTC. 
However, it does seem that we can say, broadly, that the objective of 
one is similar to the objective of the other in that the maritime acad- 
emies are preparing competent officer personnel for the maritime 
service and the Naval ROTC is preparing competent officer personnel 
for the Navy and Marine Corps. While there may be some justi- 
fication for a difference in the extent of the compensation or allow- 
ances, nevertheless it seems the level of allowances should be somewhat 
comparable. 

It is interesting to note that at a time when appropriations for 
defense are being tremendously increased, funds allowed to cover some 
of the costs of student training in these maritime academies have been 
cut, and appropriations for maintenance of ships assigned to the 
academies have been reduced to the point that the ship assigned to the 
Maine Maritime Academy is now classified as unseaworthy, because 
of lack of funds to make necessary repairs. The boilers of the Amer- 
ican Satlor have failed, and the annual winter cruise cannot be made. 
The present senior class will not be affected, because it has had 
adequate sea time to obtain licenses on graduation, but subsequent 
classes cannot fulfill requirements unless a ship is available to them 
for their cruise time. 

It seems to me a most interesting commentary that while Congress 
is asked to consider UMT and a 6 months’ training which will have 
cost approximately $3,200 per young man, we find a situation existin. 
in schools already established for training vitally important Sadideiil 
where we are progressively cutting allowances to students on costs 
which lie between $85 and $40 per month, or a total cost of less than 
$1,000 per student for 11 months’ training. This seems to me incon- 
sistent with a well-integrated program of preparedness, and I believe 
justifies serious consideration on the part of this committee. 

Our military and naval academies, our Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and our maritime academies are a part of a preparedness 
program already in effect, in which we are getting, I believe, a sub- 
stantial return on our investment in this matter of preparedness. 
While we are considering our over-all problem of adequate defense, we 
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I will not attempt to say anything myself about the Academy, 
beyond the fact that I am a firm and ardent believer in the policy 
of having these academies to train our merchant marine, or rather 
the officers of our merchant marine. BES 

I do not believe that you could expect the private shipping lines 
even in periods of utmost prosperity to train all the officers that a 
merchant marine needs. It seems to that is a public function, like the 
training of officers for the Army and the Navy and the Coast Guard. 

Having said so much, I will yield to my colleague, Mr. McIntire, 
who represents the district in which the Academy 1s located, who will 
introduce to you Mr. Leavitt, who I think needs no introduction, be- 
cause he has Siem here several times already, and who will also intro- 
duce Admiral Durgin. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are glad to hear from you, Congressman McIntire. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a brief statement that I would like to make for the record, and 
then I would appreciate turning it over for discussion to Mr. Leavitt, 
who has a statement and is far more capable than I of carrying on 
the question-and-answer portion of this discussion today. 

The Congress and people of this country are debating what to do 
about military training. They are seriously thinking of programs 
involving 600,000 to 800,000 young men, and expenditure of up to 
$4 billions annually. 

We have had ROTC units in our colleges for many years, and we 
have implemented Naval ROTC to supplement the Naval Academy 
for training naval officers. 

It is too obvious to require taking time to point out to this committee 
the importance of a competent merchant marine in time of war. We 
have recognized that importance in the past by establishing four State 
academies and one Federal academy for the training of merchant- 
marine officers, but now, while we prepare for an emergency, we con- 
sistently—or should I say inconsistently—whittle down the effective- 
ness of these academies to the point where they are even now seriously 
impaired in their ability to attract high-grade students and properly 
train them for the Naval Reserve and for merchant-marine service. 

My interest in this matter is primarily due to the fact that I have 
within my district the Maine Maritime Academy, located at Castine. 
This was formerly a normal school—part of the State’s program for 
primary school teacher training. The facilities are not needed now, 
and the State, in cooperation with the Federal Government, has estab- 
lished a school which is a credit to the Maritime Service, to the State, 
and to the people associated with it. There are presently enrolled 
in this schoo] 206 young men. In my opinion, these State schools 
should be recognized for the part they are playing, and can continue 
to play, in properly preparing young men for needed service in time 
of national emergency, and in providing a competent complement of 
qualified men to serve in the merchant marine. 

We find that at the present time the Federal academy provides for 
pay and allowances to the students to the extent of $65 per month, and 
subsistence in kind: board and room. 
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In the State academies, the allowance is $475 a year or $40 a month. 
The requirements placed on these young men are similar, if not ac- 
tually identical, and there seems to be little reason for this extreme dif- 
ference in subsidy. 

It is interesting to note that in the case of the Naval ROTC the 
young are required to take a prescribed course in naval science, to 
drill 2 hours a week, to take a 6- to 8-week cruise each summer, and are 
obligated to serve 2 years on active duty after graduation. For this 
they receive tuition, books, uniforms, travel allowances, et cetera, plus 
$50 a month during the college year and $78 a month while cruising, 
et cetera. 

Students in our maritime academies take a basic course in naval sci- 
ence, drill 2 hours a week, lead a military (or naval) life 24 hours a day 
during 11 months of the year, taken one 3-month cruise, and have 8 
years’ obligation for duty if called. They are allowed only $40 a 
month to apply on all of their school costs, including books, uniforms, 
et cetera, and no allowance for travel. 

It is appreciated that the program and the requirements of our 
maritime academies are not identical with those of Naval ROTC. 
However, it does seem that we can say, broadly, that the objective of 
one is similar to the objective of the other in that the maritime acad- 
emies are preparing competent officer personnel for the maritime 
service and the Naval ROTC is preparing competent officer personnel 
for the Navy and Marine Corps. While there may be some justi- 
fication for a difference in the extent of the compensation or allow- 
ances, nevertheless it seems the level of allowances should be somewhat 
comparable. 

It is interesting to note that at a time when appropriations for 
defense are being tremendously increased, funds allowed to cover some 
of the costs of student training in these maritime academies have been 
cut, and appropriations for maintenance of ships assigned to the 
academies have been reduced to the point that the ship assigned to the 
Maine Maritime Academy is now classified as unseaworthy, because 
of lack of funds to make necessary repairs. The boilers of the Amer- 
ican Sailor have failed, and the annual winter cruise cannot be made. 
The present senior class will not be affected, because it has had 
adequate sea time to obtain licenses on graduation, but subsequent 
classes cannot fulfill requirements unless a ship is available to them 
for their cruise time. 

It seems to me a most interesting commentary that while Congress 
is asked to consider UMT and a 6 months’ training which will have 
cost approximately $3,200 per young man, we find a situation existin 
in schools already established for training vitally important caddsiieal 
where we are progressively cutting allowances to students on costs 
which lie between $85 and $40 per month, or a total cost of less than 
$1,000 per student for 11 months’ training. This seems to me incon- 
sistent with a well-integrated program of preparedness, and I believe 
justifies serious consideration on the part of this committee. 

Our military and naval academies, our Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and our maritime academies are a part of a preparedness 
program already in effect, in which we are getting, I believe, a sub- 
stantial return on our investment in this matter of preparedness. 
While we are considering our over-all problem of adequate defense, we 
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certainly should not be throwing away or rendering null and void 
established facilities fully capable of putting into our defense man- 
power reserve the type of trained people we may need almost overnight 
if the international situation worsens, or if it presently justifies serious 
consideration of UMT. 

I urge that this committee give careful and sympathetic consider- 
ation to restoring the maritime academies, Federal and State, to a level 
of efficiency of operation; that adequate provision be made for such 
pay and allowances as will attract to these schools a full complement of 
young men such as the facilities of the schools permit them to carry; 
and that comparable consideration be given as between the Federal 
academy, State academies, and our Naval ROTC units in the colleges. 
Each of these is vitally important in our program for training person- 
nel and should receive consideration in proportion to the training pro- 
vided and the obligations for service incurred by personnel enrolled. 

Good husbandry dictates adequate appropriations to preserve pres- 
ent investment in existing training facilities rather than abandonment 
of these projects and adoption of new and expensive programs for 
similar or the same purposes. 

As Representative of Main’s Third District, wherein one of these 
State maritime academies is located, I respectfully urge prompt and 
favorable consideration of such appropriation as 1s necessary to keep 
these training schools at peak efficiency at this time when new facilities 
elsewhere may be contemplated and additional training programs 
inaugurated. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. THomas. It was a very nice statement; very much to the point. 
Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to refer to you, sir, the testimony of Mr. 
Ralph Leavitt, senator in our legislature in Maine. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Leavirr. Mr. Thomas and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to be once more before you, and I come, as usual, asking for 
money for the State maritime academies. I want it understood tho- 
roughly that I am not a paid lobbyist, but that I am the president of 
the board of trustees of the Maine Maritime Academy, appointed by 
the Governor of Maine to serve on this board of trustees, without pay. 
Because the State of California is over 3,000 miles away and because 
of the similarity of the problems of the school in California and in 
Maine, and my great friendship for the board of trustees of that school, 
I also have been requested to represent them here, and I am doing this 
also without pay. Admiral Durgin, president of New York State 
Maritime College, has read this and concurs with it. 

The first few times that I met with you, I spent a large part of my 
time talking to you, trying to impress on you the imperative need of 
training officers for the merchant marine, but the next 2 or 3 years, in 
the interest of saving time, because I know how busy you are and how 
precious are your minutes, I took for granted that you were aware of 
the importance of this program and devoted all my time to discussing 
the money involved in the appropriation for the academies. Appar- 
ently I took too much for granted because last year you failed to ap- 
propriate the needed money. So this year, for the record, I am going 
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to speak a few moments on the need of the program before we start 
discussing the money involved. 

World War II brought home forcefully to all the people of the 
country something that sea-minded people had known since the start 
of our Nation, that the merchant marine is indispensable to our sur- 
vival asa Nation. In the last few years, it has often been referred to 
as our “fourth arm of defense.” It certainly is an arm of our defense, 
but I do not agree with calling it the fourth arm. I think it should be 
called one of the arms. 

Gentlemen, we cannot live as a world power without a merchant 
murine strong, both in times of peace and in times of war. This state- 
ment is so axiomatic, it should not need any amplification. The fol- 
lowing statement is also equally true, that to have a strong merchant 
marine, we must have competent personnel running the ships, and it 
is impossible to have competent personnel unless we have competent 
officers. We spent millions of dollars building ships and in times of 
war we have in the past been able to build ships in a few months, but 
we never have been able to get competent officers quickly. True, we 
have been able to get men that we called- officers, who have taken so- 
called quickie courses to teach them navigation, but these men have 
not been able to do the job as well as it should have been done. We 
who are in the business of training merchant marine officers know that 
it takes 3 or 4 years to make a good officer, and we also know that we 
have to train 1 officer each year for every 10 officers we need in the 
merchant marine. This figure is a standard figure throughout the 
merchant marines of the world. 

I know that at least one of your committee will bring up the point 
that even conceding the need for these officers they should be trained 
by private industry because they go into private industry. But, 
gentlemen, there is a fallacy in this argument. Although many of 
these ships are owned and run by private industry, a very large per- 
centage of them are Government-owned, were built by taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, and all of them are subject in case of war to being commandeered 
by the Government, as they were in World War II and then re-allo- 
cated to private companies to operate. The taxpayer, therefore, has a 

‘large stake in the efficient running of our merchant marine and is en- 
titled to know that these ships are being officered by men who are 
competent. I know there is nobody who is naive enough here to be- 
lieve that it would be possible to get 100 or more corporations together 
to conduct schools of this type, and no one of our shipping companies 
is large enough to warrant the running of a school to train officers ex- 
clusively for their own use. Furthermore, should we establish a great 
many schools of this type, there would be no uniformity in the type of 
training, and we would have a hodge-podge mess of officer material. 

I would like also to point out to you that because the schools are 
run as they are, it is possible for us to give a naval science course, 
and the Navy has to assign comparatively few men to these schools to 
cover this part of the training, whereas if we had hundreds of small 
schools, the cost to the Navy would be exorbitant. Because of this 
naval training, these young officers who graduate from the schools 
are all reservists of the Navy and are under agreement to serve In 
the Navy any time the Navy wants them inside a period of 8 years 
after graduation. To our minds, this is a much better asset to the 
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Navy than the so-called Holloway plan, which guarantees that they 
will take the graduates of the plan and give them employment in 
the Navy, regardless of whether or not the Nery is in need of officers. 
As pointed out, in the case of the maritime academies, the Navy has 
a reserve of officers but does not have to call them to service unless 
they actually need them. Further, the Navy has on the merchant ships 
of the country, trained reservists as officers who at any time could * 
called upon in case of war to take over the ship and operate it as a 
naval unit, which might turn out to be very useful under many 
circumstances. 

Another point that I would like to stress is that the merchant marine 
is the only arm of our national defense which, although absolutely 
necessary to carry out a war and which if it were not efficiently run 
might render impotent any one or all of the other armed services, 
is in time of peace the bulwark of a successful economy and, except 
for comparatively small subsidies when you stop and think of the 
subsidies to agriculture and to other industries, is virtually self- 
supporting. ; 

Gentlemen, when you think of the money that we are spending to 
build our national defense, the billions we are giving to foreign coun- 
tries to help build up their national productivity and their armed 
forces, how can you hesitate to give us sufficient money to carry out 
the efficient operation of these schools which I am here to represent? 
We are asking for an amount that is so infinitesmal alongside the 
money you are giving for agencies that are much less worth while 
that it seems incongruous to me that T have to say any of the things 
which I have just pointed out to you, that you would know them 
without my uttering a word. 

Now, let’s get down to the actual figures. The budget has set up 
for the 4 State maritime academies a sum of $683,000 made up of 
3 items: $190,000 to pay for basic grants of $47,500 to each of the 
4 schools; $153,000 for the maintenance of ships; $38,250 to each 
of the 4 schools and a sum of $340,000 which is supposed to cover 
the cost of $475 a year for 710 cadets in the 4 schools. This $475 
breaks down into $275 for subsistence and $200 for uniforms and books. 

At the same time, gentlemen, you are appropriating for the Fed- 
eral Academy at Kings Point a sum of $586,560 which covers the pay 
of 752 cadets at $65. Besides this, included in the administrative 
costs of the Maritime Training Service, is a sum equal in different 
items to $1,793,440 to run the Academy at Kings Point and to feed 
these 752 cadets who receive the pay of $65 a month. At the present 
time, gentlemen, you are training 752 officers a year at Kings Point 
for a cost, when all costs are taken into consideration, of $2,380,000 
as against a sum of $683,000 for 710 cadets at the four State maritime 
academies. Considering that the officers who come from the State 
maritime academies are equal in all respects to those graduated from 
Kings Point, and sign the same agreement to serve in the United States 
Navy and merchant marine as do cadets at Kings Point, you certainly 
are getting a bargain at the State maritime academies. The difference 
between the two prices is being paid by appropriations of the various 
States and by payments of parents of the cadets who go to these 
schools. 
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Although you are getting a bargain, the parents who send their 
sons to the maritime academies are far from pleased with the situa- 
tion. They cannot understand why a boy training for exactly the 
same service should in one school be able to attend for nothing and 
in other schools have to pay anywhere from six to nine hundred dollars 
a year. It isa fairly hard question to answer, and telling them that 
it is the will of Congress that this shall be does not help out much. 

Gentlemen, the State maritime academies do not believe that this 
$683,000 which is set up in the budget is fair, under the circumstances 
which I have previously stated. 

In the first place, Congress in 1941 established a basic grant to the 
academies of $50,000 each, and we do not believe that this $50,000 
should be cut 10 percent. We believe that we should be given the 
full $50,000 each year. This would mean that we would want $200,000 
instead of $190,000. 

As soon as the war was over and each school had been given its 
own ship, a grant of $50,000 was made to pay the cost of maintenance, 
which is guaranteed also under the Merchant Marine Act. Prices 
have been steadily going up, and it costs nearly twice as much to do 
business in a shipyard as it did before the Korean episode, and yet 
the budget cuts back this sum to $38,250. We believe this should be 
raised to at least $62,500 and that the total appropriation for this 
item, instead of being $153,000 should be $250,000. 

Under General Order No. 22 of the Maritime Administration, it 
says that the State maritime academies shall maintain shore bases 
which shall accommodate in New York 400; in California, Maine, and 
Massachusetts, 200 each; and each of the States has such a plant. 
Each year these schools are filled to capacity. That is the economic 
number to have in the schools; that is, 1,000 cadets in all. And yet 
the budget provides for only 710 cadets, leaving 290 cadets who do 
not receive even the $475 which is granted under the budget for their 
expenses. We believe that the appropriation figure should be raised 
to cover the 1,000 cadets. 

Further, the budget figure, in setting up the $475 states that this 
is to cover subsistence, uniforms, and books ; $275 for subsistence; and 
$200 for uniforms and books. I do not believe that anybody here 
can conscientiously assume that a cadet these days can be fed for 75 
cents a day. You all know that it costs more than $200 a year in a 
school of this type to buy uniforms and books. In fact, the average 
cost of uniforms and books in our school this last year was around 
$400. In other words, this figure of $475 is an unrealistic figure. 

We believe that these cadets in the State maritime academies should 
be given the same allowance as that given to the boys who are being 
trained for exactly the same purpose at Kings Point, and that is $65 
and subsistence a month, which would mean a total appropriation of 
$1,120,000. for this item. Adding to it the other two items which 
have been mentioned—$200,000 for the basic grant to the schools and 
$250,000 for repairs to the ship—makes $1,570,000. 


1,000 students at $65 per month_---.----------~------------------- $780, 000 
1,000 students subsistence, $1 per day__----------~---------------- ies 340, 000 
Basic grant, 4 schools—$50,000_____-------- ete, IR nue Joe a 20, 000 
Ship maintenance, 4 schools—$62,500___--------------------------- 250, 000 

| 1, 570, 000 
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Less than one-fourth the cost of building a moderate-sized ship, 
and the officers produced each year will be enough to man 30 ships a 
year. This would make possible the training of 1,000 officers a year, 

raduating 300 of them each year, as against training 900 boys at 

ings Point with a graduating class of about 270. Cost at the State 
maritime academies $114 million against $3 million at Kings Point. 
Gentleinen, this is still a bargain. I have been asked by my State and 
by the great State of California to come here and place this proposition 
before you and to ask humbly that you in your great wisdom will see 
fit to comply with our request. 

Besides this general statement, in the State of Maine we have a 
problem which we have to bring up at this time. This is not in the 
appropriation bill, but it is something that I feel must be brought 
before you, so that you will be cognizant of it. 

In addition to the appropriation for all of the maritime academies, 
Maine Maritime Academy has an additional problem relative to its 
training ship. This ship, the American Sailor, was loaned to Maine 
3 years ago. She had been virtually out of commission 2 years, and 
was at that time 28 years old. Maine has tried to maintain this ship 
on the appropriations which have been given, but has found it impos- 
sible to keep it up, and delayed maintenance has been accruing ata 
very fast clip. If any of you gentlemen know about ship operations, 
you will know that almost in direct ratio to the age of a ship does she 
increase in her cost of maintenance. It is estimated conservatively 
that to get this ship to sea this year after one of the boilers burned 
out will take $80,000 to $90,000, and the Coast Guard inspectors in 
going over her will call for an additional $100,000 next year, and more 
than that the year after. Because of lack of funds to get this ship 
to sea, the cruise this year was abandoned. 

A thorough study is being made of the situation and it is believed 
by most everybody who has tackled the problem that it would be fool- 
hardy to put nearly $300,000 into a ship that is now 33 year old and 
which will call for very high maintenance as long as we keep her, 
much more than the $62,500 which we have requested for this coming 
year and way above the $37,500 which has been set up in the budget. 

In studying the situation, the board of trustees in Maine and our 
superintendent, Admiral Warlick, believe that it would be a much more 
practical solution to have the Maritime Administration assign to us a 
comparatively new ship out of the laid-up fleet, or some ship that 
the Navy does not now need, and spend somewhere up to the amount 
that we would have to spend on this ship in the next 3 years, and then 
we would have a ship that could be maintained at least for the next 
10 years after that for within the $62,500 which we have requested for 
maintenance this year. 

Therefore, at this time, we want to bring this to your attention, 
and request that you include in the appropriation bill a sum sufficient 
either to put the American Sadlor in condition or to provide a new ship. 
We believe, tentatively, that the amount to set up would be $300,000 
and we respectfully request that you heed this plea and make funds 
available to us, because a training school is not a training school unless 
it has a ship to use for a laboratory and for cruising. _ 

Mr. THomas. Thank you very much. Admiral, do you have a state- 
ment for us ? 
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Admiral Durarn. No, sir; but may I have about 3 minutes? 
Mr. Tuomas. Good. It is nice to see you, Admiral Durgin. 
Admiral Durer. Gentlemen, I do not think there is any doubt in 

the minds of the committee that we do need a strong merchant marine 

service, and you also undoubtedly agree that it should be well manned. 

The question, I believe, is whether or not the Federal Government 
should do anything, or very much, toward supporting the young men 
who are taking their course of training at these academies. 

The point I want to bring out is why we think they should get the 
money. First, there is the course of instruction. This applies to all 
four academies, and the academy at Kings Point. The course is such 
that they work 514 days a week for about 11 months a year. They 
do not have the opportunity of work, like you had, Mr. Thomas, and 
like my brothers, of going out to work to earn their way through 
college. 

Some of our boys do get out and work on Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays, but you know they cannot do much of that. At Christmas 
time they do not get enough time off to work in the post office or 
any place else. Asa result, the boys are not able to give much toward 
their support. That means that if the parents do not have a fair 
amount of money to help these boys along, the boys cannot go to 
college. 

You might say: Why does the course have to be so strenuous? 
Well, the boys are graduated with a bachelor of science degree. That 
takes a lot of work. They are also given the NROTC course, to 
qualify for a commission, and that takes extra drilling and time. 
Then they have to pass the examinations for a third officer or engi- 
neer, and that requires a great deal of work. There is also a great 
deal to operating at sea. 

Unless you do give these boys a fair subsidy, it is going to turn 
out that the boys who go to our college are going to be the sons of 
families who are fairly well off. 

That is all I need to add. I think everything else has been said. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, Admiral. It was a very nice 
statement. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 


OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


Mr. Puutuirs. Senator Leavitt, it seems to me that we may have 
jumped over a step and taken for granted that there is no intervening 
possibility. 

The State of Maine and the State of California each appropriate 
a certain amount of money for the support of these school ships and 
maritime academies. At least, they used to when I was in the State 
Senate of California. 

Mr. Leavitt. That is right. They still do. 

Mr. Puuuirs. Do you know approximately how much that is, in 
either State? 

Mr. Leavitt. We worked that out this morning. The combined 
academies appropriate about $1.6 million. 
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Mr. Putturrs. You would divide that by 710? That would be 
$1,500? 

Mr. Leavrrr. Fifteen hundred dollars. 

Admiral Durein. The New York appropriation is over $900,000 
a year. 

Mr. Priraiips. My point is that there is very little difference between 
the amount of money that is being appropriated by the Federal 
Government for Kings Point and for the State academy. It is not a 
very large sum of money. 

If the State does not like the amount of money being appropriated, 
has the State considered appropriating more money itself? In your 
testimony, Senator Leavitt, you seemed to feel that this was an un- 
usual situation. I was going to suggest that when my colleague, Mr. 
Hale, went to Bowdoin, it cost him a little more to go there than if he 
had gone to the University of Maine. What is the difference ? 

Mr. Leavrrr. The only difference that we see is this: It would be 
impossible for boys to go to Kings Point. It would be impossible for 
most of the boys to go to Kings Point if the Federal Government 
were not paying them the $65, as they paid last year, or the $78 they 
are asking for now. 

Mr. Puiures. What I am struggling with is the idea that a lot 
of boys go to the University of Maine who could not go to a school 
where it cost more. ae 

Mr. Leavitr. These boys who want to go to these schools are going 
to go because of the fact that they want to go to sea. It is impossible 
to train a boy for sea with the equipment which is necessary in one 
of these schools as cheaply. as you can train them for a liberal arts 
college. 

Mr. Purures. Well, I am not suggesting that you send your mari- 
time boys to Bowdoin or the University of Maine. I am suggesting 
that the State of Maine could appropriate more money for the State 
maritime academy if it wanted to do so. So could the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

I am suggesting to you, as I have to a great many other agencies 
which have come in here, that the State of Maine undoubtedly has a 
balance or surplus in its treasury, as does the State of New York, and 
as does the State of California. The Federal Government has no sur- 
plus in its Treasury, but has a deficit of $259,800,000,000 as of yester- 
day morning. SRA UES | 

So I am not quite sure that I feel that a great injustice is being done. 
I am very sympathetic to the academies, as you well know, but I am 
not quite sure I will buy the idea that a great injustice has been done 
to the State academy by the Federal Government, when the State 
government could appropriate more money if it wanted to do so. 

Admiral Durern. Congressman Phillips, in New York they do not 
appropriate for any help for any boy to pay for his books or sub- 
sistence or his lodging. Every boy, no matter what State college he 
goes to, in the State of New York, has to pay for those things. Most 
of them can go ahead and earn some money on the side. 

That is all we are asking; to supplement that amount. In return 
for that you will have these boys for a matter of 8 years in the Naval 
Reserve, ready to serve if called. 
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Mr. Thomas pointed his finger at me the last time we talked, and 
said : 

“That word ‘if called’ is what makes the difference.” That is to 
the advantage of the Government. You have no moral obligation to 
take them in case there is no need. When we graduate from the Naval 
Academy you are sort of morally bound, at least, to those boys to 
allow them to stay in, but that is not so with the maritime school. 
If you want them you can take them any time during 8 years, no 
matter what their dependency or financial situation is. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Leavirr. May I say one thing off the record / 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 











Mr. Tuomas. We have with us today our very good friend from 
New York, Judge McGrath, whom we all respect very much. Do 
you have a statement for us / 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a brief statement 
which I would like to present for your consideration. 

One of the matters which has concerned your committee is the ques- 
tion of payment to the young men in our maritime schools. During 
the Eighty-first Congress this committee saw fit in reporting its bill 
to the House to cut the $65-a-month payment to the cadets. 

A reading of the Congressional Record of April 14, 1949, on pages 
4659 to 4669, gives a complete story and a fine evalution of the feel- 
ings of the Members of the House on this important question. Last 
year the appropriation was placed in the Senate bill and in confer- 
ence was eliminated. 

A strong merchant marine is as important as a strong army. It 

yas expressed by the American Legion like this: “We want Ameri- 
can Armed Forces carried in safety and with reasonable comfort.” 
Safety can only mean good vessels and the best-trained personnel. 

Our merchant marine is not only a vital factor in time of national 
stress, but it is equally important in time of tranquillity. A strong 
merchant marine competently managed adds greatly to the national 
economy of the country. Leadership in the world events must of 
necessity mean leadership on the economic front. 

This we can have by training the American youth and keeping our 
maritime schools at a high level. 

Last year this committee made the monthly payment to the young 
men at Kings Point. With that we have no quarrel, but in the same 
bill they took from the cadets at the State maritime schools in Cali- 
fornia, Maine, Massachusetts, and New York their allotment. That is 
obviously an injustice. My position is that all of these young men 
should be treated alike and receive compensation. The argument that 
one is a State school and the other a Federal school has little weight 
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when one considers that upon graduation they all will be doing the 
same work. 

These young men voluntarily give up the choice of going to a regular 
college and confine themselves to the rigor and discipline of a maritime 
school. The pleasant and carefree existence of college life is not 
theirs, and unlike the boy attending another university, they do not 
have their time off in which to earn additional compensation to help 
them through their college days. These boys must be on duty on 
Saturday. They must be in their bunks when taps is sounded. Be- 
sides their academic work, they must take their watch and work upon 
the ships. In the main they come from the average American home 
and in many instances are unable to call upon their parents for finan- 
cial aid. 

The fact that some of these boys started and were paid and then 
suddently cut off from compensation by an act of Congress must raise 
in their minds the thought that what they believed to be a least a quasi 
contract was nothing but an empty promise. 

If this cut stands again this year, many of these boys must drop out 
and enter other colleges or universities where they will be in a position 
to earn some money by doing spare jobs. That immediately marks 
the State schools in these four great States as the colleges of the rich 
young men because only the rich may attend. 

My deep respect for the membership of this committee makes me 
realize that such a desire would never be in the minds of you, my 
colleagues. 

I urge you, therefore, to give careful consideration to the problem 
of building up a strong merchant marine. If our ships do not carry 
our armed forces safely to the port because of lack of trained person- 
nel or because of an inadequate merchant marine, the responsibility 
rests with us. 

The American Legion was right, and I feel that this committee by 
its action will say to the parents in America: “We will do our part to 
see that your boys are safely and with reasonable comfort carried on 
ships under the American flag.” 

Admiral Durgin, who is president of the New York State Maritime 
Academy, has an additional statement which he asked me to present 
to you. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Vice ApM. C. T. DuRGIN, UNITED STATES NAvy, RETIRED, PRESIDENT, 
Sratk UNIVERSITY MARITIME COLLEGE, Fort SCHUYLER, N. Y. 


It is hardly necessary for me to review the history of Federal scholarship 
subsidy payments to cadet-midshipmen engaged in maritime training at the 
various State maritime academies and the Federal Academy at Kings Point. 
The subcommittee is aware of the fact that students training to embark upon 
careers as merchant-marine officers attend the State and Federal maritime schools 
for the purpose of fulfilling the requirements for licensing as third mates or 
third assistant engineers in the merchant marine, and ensigns, merchant-marine 
reserve, United States Naval Reserve. The graduates of the maritime training 
schools are, in these respects, on a par. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the merchant marine today is des- 
perately short of officer personnel. So critical is this shortage that the regulations 
governing the licensing of merchant-marine officers have been relaxed to the 
point permitting aliens to ship on American vessels as second and third officers. 
With the outbreak of war in Korea and the stepped-up demands of military assist- 
ance throughout other parts of the world, the vital role of the merchant marine 
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in the total picture of our national security and welfare has become more obvious 
to everyone. Therefore, it seems correct to assume that it is in the general wel- 
fare of the United States that the best-trained officers possible be made available 
to the merchant marine. 

To anyone familiar with the training programs in effect at the various mari- 
time schools, it is apparent that the products of these programs will also possess 
outstanding qualifications as naval officers. By the very nature of the profes- 
sional course, the rigid military systems in effect at the schools, and the general 
objectives of the program, it is clear that Naval Reserve officers will be produced 
with professional fitness that cannot be excelled by the training programs at 
civilian colleges. Each and every maritime training school fosters, develops, and 
promotes the ideals of the service in the same sense as the academies at Annapolis 
and New London. 

When the young mariner graduates from one of the State academies or the 
Federal Academy, he is a finished product, ready and able to perform in a highly 
competent way a technical job in the merchant marine or the Navy. He needs 
no further training, no orientation, no “cram courses.” Furthermore, he volun- 
tarily agrees in writing to associate himself for 8 years with the Naval Reserve, 
thereby subjecting himself to a call to active duty no watter what his financial 
or dependency status during those years. He obligates himself beyond the period 
of time required by selective service, and for a minimum of 8 years is ready 
to serve. 

The picture I have painted above applies equally to all cadet-midshipmen in 
maritime training. There is no distinction, logical, or otherwise, between cadet- 
midshipmen at the State schools and at the Federal Academy. The demands 
made upon one group are made upon the other; the advantages that accrue to 
one group should accrue to the other. Consequently, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to understand why the cadet-midshipmen at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point receive $65 per month base pay plus subsistence 
in kind (amounting to well over $1,000 per year) while the cadet-midshipmen 
at the State academies receive only $275 per year subsistence plus $200 per year 
for books and uniforms. 

It is the position of the New York State Maritime College that subsidy parity 
between cadet-midshipmen at the State schools and those at the Federal Academy 
should be restored. To continue the disparity would seem quite unreasonable 
and unfair to the midshipmen at the Maritime College and their parents, who are 
bearing the burden of the disparity in a very real way. It is also the contention 
of the Maritime College that Federal scholarship subsidy payments should be 
made available to all qualified students attending the various maritime schools. 
For example, only 260 payments are authorized for the Maritime College, and 
there are over 400 eligible. The principle of parity between the State schools and 
the Federal Academy has again been violated in that payments for 710 cadet- 
midshipmen at the State schools are authorized and for a theoretical 710 cadet- 
midshipmen at Kings Point, but sight is lost of the fact that Kings Point has 
one whole class, numbering perhaps 200 men, at sea at all times, and that the 
monthly pay and subsistence réceived by these cadet-midshipmen is not reflected 
in the parity figure of 710. The pay of these cadets while serving in a student 
status aboard the ships of private shipping companies is made by the individual 
shipping companies which are receiving a Federal subsidy and, therefore, the 
payment ultimately is being made by the Government of the United States. The 
actual enrollment at Kings Point, then, is approximately 900, and not the so-called 
parity figure of 710. 

Some individuals have attempted to justify the subsidy parity between the 
Federal and State schools on the basis of the fact that Kings Point is a National 
or Federal institution, and the implication being that this status, as such, entitled 
Kings Point students to special consideration. It is readily admitted that Kings 
Point is a Federal institution, but it must be pointed out that it is not one in the 
same sense as West Point, the Naval Academy, or the Coast Guard Academy. 
These latter institutions train young men specifically for careers in the Federal 
service. Kings Point trains young men for careers in private industry in the 
same way as the State schools. It therefore seems evident that there is no 
special character identifiable with Kings Point which would set it apart in any 
way from the State maritime schools. 


Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much for that nice statement. 
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Construction or Hosprrau Facrmarrms, Winter Veterans’ Hosrrrat, 
Toreka, Kans. 


WITNESS ; 


HON. ALBERT M. COLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE FIRST DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Tomas. Will the committee please come to order. 

We have with us this morning our distinguished colleague, the 

gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Cole. We are delighted to have you 
here and we welcome any suggestions or good advice that you may 
have to give to us. 
_ Mr. Core. Mr. Chairman, the matter about which I desire to testify 
is not contained in the budget but it is a problem which I think is 
tremendously important and which I want to call to the attention of 
the committee. 

This has to do with the Winter Veterans’ Hospital at Topeka, Kans., 
which is a psychiatric hospital. 

I have personally inspected the hospital a number of times. Re- 
cently, last fall, I asked the manager of the hospital to prepare for me 
a memorandum concerning the conditions at Winter Veterans’ Hos- 
pital. He has presented to me a memorandum which was at my 
request, and T have examined it since receiving it. 

I personally saw the conditions described in this memorandum and 
know that the description is correct ; that the memorandum correctly 
states the conditions. 

I believe that the veterans who are mentally ill are entitled to the 
consideration of Congress by the construction of a hospital to give 
them proper treatment. That is all I am going to say for the time 
being. ; 

I want to make this a part of the record in order that when the time 
comes either through the budget or some time in the future when we 
may be in the position to consider the construction of a new hospital 
for the veterans in Topeka, then the matter will be familiar to the 
committee, ; i 

I would like to have this in the record because it is an exceptionally 
good memorandum and it is an exceptionally important thing. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will put that in the record. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows:) 

1. Reasons for a Veterans’ Administration hospital in Topeka, Kans. 

In 1945, because of the rapid demobilization of our Armed Forces, the number 
of veterans eligible for medical benefits increased from a little over four million 
to approximately twenty million. The Veterans’ Administration had urgent 
need for more hospitals and for trained medical staffs in those hospitals. This 
was especially true in psychiatry, for more than one-third of all medical dis- 
charges during the war had been for personality problems, or mental illness, 
and an increasing number of mental.disorders were expected to manifest them- 
selves in future years. 

It was evident from the start that there were not nearly enough specialists 
in psychiatry and related fields to do the job that needed to be done, and that 
new specialists were not being trained in the needed numbers. To meet this 
problem, the Veterans’ Administration established residency training programs 
in various medical specialties. 

There was also evident a definite need for many more hospital beds to care 
for returning veterans. A particular need was recognized for veterans in the 
area centering around Topeka, Kans., including parts of the States of Kansas, 
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Oklahoma, Missouri, and Arkansas. The Veterans’ Administration took over 
the 1,400-bed hospital plant built and previously operated in Topeka by the 
United States Army. Topeka was selected for two principal reasons: There 
was a need for expanded neuropsychiatric services to veterans in the area; and, 
of equal importance, Topeka had been known for some years as one of the lead- 
ing psychiatric centers of the United States. 

By locating a neuropsychiatric hospital in Topeka, it was possible for the 
Veterans’ Administration to make arrangements with the private, nonprofit 
Menninger Foundation for assistance in supervising the treatment of veterans 
and the teaching of a relatively large number of resident physicians in psy- 
chiatry, neurology, and related specialties. These arrangements, and the fact 
that Topeka is a nationally recognized psychiatric center, enabled this hos- 
pital to secure from the start a staff of adequate size and more than adequate 
caliber. Although the national emergency has created some difficulties in main- 
taining a complete staff in all specialties, particularly in surgery, this psychiatric 
hospital has continued to receive from psychiatrists more applications than it 
has positions available. 

This evidence of the wisdom of the Veterans’ Administration in locating this 
hospital in Topeka is the more meaningful when contrasted with the extreme 
difficulties experienced by the VA in staffing many other of its hospitals, particu- 
larly those remote from established medical centers. 

Further evidence of the wisdom of establishing a hospital in Topeka is shown 
by the fact that, from January 1946 until the present, 25,415 patients have been 
admitted here for treatment—a relatively large number for a hospital whose beds 
are predominantly neuropsychiatric. Nor do these figures tell the whole story: 
there are many more applications for admission (particularly on behalf of mental 
patients requiring closed-ward care) than the hospital has facilities to accom- 
modate. At the present time, there are 141 veterans on the waiting list for 
closed-ward treatment. . 

During its relatively short period of operation, this hospital has gained 
national and some international reputation, both as a place to which veterans may 
come for treatment, and as a place where physicians may come for psychiatric 
training. Its worth has been recognized by the Veterans’ Administration, which 
has consistently included it in its plans for future development of hospital beds. 

From the time that the physical plant of this hospital was taken over from the 
Army, it has been evident to the Veterans’ Administration that it is not of the 
type best suited for the care of neuropsychiatric patients. It has always been on 
the VA’s schedule for a new and permanent physical plant. For this purpose, 
additional land adjacent to the present hospital grounds was purchased in 1948, 
at a cost of approximately $400,000. Funds for the new plant itself have not yet 
been made available, however, despite increasing need and mounting maintenance 
problems and expense. 

2. Description of the present hospital plant 

The physical plant of the Veterans’ Administration hospital in Topeka was 
originally constructed by the United States Army in 1942, as a temporary hospi- 
tal. It was built according to what were then the Army’s plans for such installa- 
tions and consists of many small, one-story buildings spread over a large area 
and connected by approximately 3 miles of corridors and ramps, some closed 
and some open. Building walls are of brick-faced tile and, in some cases, of 
cement block. Interior construction is of wood and plasterboard, with wooden 
floors. Ceilings are of wood pulp material. Roofs are of wood construction, 
with inflammable, composition-asphalt shingles. 

This plant was constructed rapidly and under adverse weather conditions. 
Much of the lumber was quite green; its subsequent shrinkage and warping have 
resulted in considerable difficulty in maintenance. Many of the buildings were 
placed on newly filled areas which have since settled, causing breakage of sewer 
and water lines, buckling of floors and a variety of other serious difficulties. 

Such construction was not designed for long, continuous use. Nevertheless, 
the plant has had hard and continuous use—by the United States Army from 
1942 until December 1945 and by the Veterans’ Administration from December 
1945 to the present. As the years have gone by, it has hecome progressively dif- 
ficult, and expensive, to operate this plant as an efficient hospital. It is alse 
hazardous. 
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8. Deficiencies in design and construction of present plant and their effect on 
the care of patients 

This plant was not designed or constructed as a neuropsychiatric hospital. 
In order to use it as such, it has been necessary to reconstruct—on a temporary 
basis—a number of the wards. Grilled screens were placed over the windows 
and doors provided that could be locked. These and other makeshifts have 
proved far from satisfactory. Light and temporary construction materials 
continue to present a definite hazard for psychiatric patients. Walls and ceilings 
of the buildings are easily broken, giving patients many opportunities to injure 
themselves and others, not to mention the resultant damage to the buildings 
themselves. 

In contrast to acute general medical and surgical patients, psychiatric patients 
should be away from their wards much of the time in various specific treatment 
areas such as hydrotherapy, occupational therapy, manual arts therapy, sports, 
recreation, X-ray, laboratory, dental clinic, mess halls, etc. At present, all of 
these facilities are provided at this hospital, but, in many instances, at quite 
a distance from the wards. For mental cases, this requires the services of many 
psychiatric aides to accompany them. Much time that could be used for treat- 
ment purposes is expended in getting the patients from their wards to these 
areas and returning. If sufficient aides are not available, the treatment cannot 
be given. 

Furthermore, the necessity to move these mental patients to distant areas, 
particularly along the lengthy corridors of this hospital, with the many doors and 
windows, increases opportunities for disturbed patients to run away. This, of 
course, is not only a hazard to the patients, but to the community as well. 

Our present plant consists of many small wards, with capacities of about 25 
patients each, scattered over an extremely large area. This necessitates the 
employment of a large number of personnel to give even minimum care. It is 
true that certain types of psychiatric wards should remain small, but many could 
be much larger, perhaps twice the present size. This would decrease the number 
of nurses and aides necessary to take care of these wards for three shifts each 
day, 7 days each week. 

4. Deficiencies in design and construction of present plant and their effect on 
efficient maintenance and operation 

(a) General difficulties in maintenance—The rapid rate of deterioration of 
the plant as a whole makes it impossible to carry out a normal program of 
long-term preventive maintenance, In 1947, approximately 400 feet of one of the 
corridors began to fall. This leaned over to one side approximately 6 inches. 
It was necessary to brace this inside and outside with heavy timbers to make 
it safe for use. On another oceasion, the wooden trusses holding up the roof 
of one of our mess halls began to give way. It was necessary to install heavy 
posts from the ground beneath the floor to these trusses for adequate support. 
Several buildings in the plant have concrete floors laid on sand fill. These are 
now settling, the floor cracking to the point of needing complete replacement. 

All we are able to do is keep up with the most urgent emergency repairs as 
they arise from day to day. Even this limited program requires more mainte- 
nance personnel, including plumbers, carpenters, painters, electricians, repair- 
men of all types, than would be necessary in a permanent-type plant. The long 
corridors of this plant and its scattered buildings tax the available janitorial 
personne] still further. 

(b) Sanitary disposal of sewage.—Contrary to all building codes, sewage 
disposal pipes of vitrified tile extend under the buildings themselves, joining 
directly to the plumbing fixtures. (Good building practice requires the use of 
cast iron pipe in such instances.) As the buildings have settled, many of these 
tile sewer lines have cracked and sewage has flooded under the ward buildings 
where patients are housed and treated. These breaks, of course, have been 
repaired as they have occurred, but the many similar installations which re- 
main are a continuing threat to the health of our patients, not to mention a 
source of anticipated further expense. 

Furthermore, breaks in these sewer lines cause a heavy inflow of surface water 
into the sanitary sewer system following every rain, overloading the sewage 
pumping plant of the hospital and the sewage system of Topeka as well. This 
has led to considerable complaints by the city of Topeka and by nearby 
residents. 
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To correct this condition, it would be necessary to uncover and relay the 
entire sewage system. 

(c) Plumbing.—As installed by the United States Army, the hot and cold water 
lines, hot water heaters, and plumbing fixtures consist of cheap, wartime ma- 
terial—in most cases of black steel instead of galvanized wrought iron or copper 
or brass as they should be. They rust rapidly and require constant maintenance 
and repair. 

The main underground water distribution lines were laid on loose earth fill. 
As a result, there have been many breaks in these lines, causing inconvenience in 
the care and treatment of patients, aS well as expensive repairs. 

(d) Leaks in roofs.—The buildings are covered with composition tab shingles. 
The pitch of the roofs is.too flat for this type of roofing material, and the high 
winds prevalent in this area are constantly breaking and blowing these shingles 
off, causing many leaks and many repairs. The corridors are covered with rolled 
composition roofing which has deteriorated with age. The resulting leaks have 
in turn brought about the rotting of the wooden floors beneath and the destruc- 
tion of the linoleum covering them. Constant repairs are necessary through 
approximately 3 miles of such corridors. 

(e) Decentralized cooking facilities —Four separate kitchens and mess halls 
are in operation although a single one would be preferable. Much of the equip- 
ment installed in the kitchens by the Army is of poor, Wartime material which 
must frequently be replaced. Well-designed, centralized cooking facilities with 
proper kitchen equipment would be much more efficient and would result in a 
considerable saving in dietary personnel. 

(f) Boiler plant and steam distribution system.—The boiler plant at this 
hospital was constructed with old, used boilers, some of them 30 years old. They 
were designed for the use of fine, soft, stoker coal. The quipment for handling 
the coal and bringing it to the boiler is of an old and inefficient type, requiring 
constant, expensive maintenance and repair and more personnel than would be 
needed to operate modern type equipment. The main steam distribution lines are 
definitely undersized and are inadequately insulated. This results in an in- 
adequate steam supply to the buildings farthest from the heating plant. In 
extremely cold weather, it is impossible to get enough steam to these areas to 
properly heat them for patient care. It is also impossible to keep the corridors 
properly warm. 

The pipelines that return condensed steam from radiaters and other steam 
equipment are of black steel. The rusting of these lines causes extensive loss of 
efficiency in the operation of the heating plant, adding materially to the cost of 
furnishing steam throughout the hospital. 

(g) Roads.—The road system within the hospital greunds was made by coy- 
ering a simple dirt base with a thin asphalt topping. These roads are now 
breaking down under constant and heavy use, requiring continuous and expensive 
repairs. 

(h) Painting—The light type of construction employed in this hospital re- 
quires a very extensive and costly painting program to prevent deterioration 
and to keep the hospital wards barely presentable for patients to occupy. This 
represents many thousands of dollars more than it would in a permanent-type 
plant. . 

(i) Fire hazard.—It is evident that the use of buildings constructed of highly 
inflammable materials constitutes a major fire hazard, particularly to the safety 
of mentally incompetent patients, even though many of the buildings are 
equipped with sprinkler systems. Only the vigilance of the hospital staff has 
prevented a major and tragic holocaust from developing. 


SUMMARY 


In this memorandum, I have tried to point out the role which this hospital 
plays in the total national program of the Veterans’ Administration and to 
explain the principal reasons for its location in Topeka. I have commented on 
the ability of this hospital—because of its proximity to a nationally recognized 
medical center—to maintain an adequate and competent staff. 

In contrast to this, I have tried to show—as you requested—the serious handi- 
cap of our present physical plant, built hastily and of temporary wartime mate- 
rials by the Army. I have tried to show how inappropriate design and deterio- 
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rating materials are impeding the efficient treatment of patients and costing 
inordinately large sums for maintenance and repair. 

It is my hope that this memorandum contains the information you requested. 

Mr. Pumutrs. Let me ask Mr. Cole a question, if I may. 

I am somewhat familiar with the situation in Topeka and I would 
like to have Mr. Cole bring out on the record that it is not only a mat- 
ter of increasing population in the hospital but it is also a matter of 
using facilities Shick were built during the war, almost as temporary 
facilities. 

Mr. Coir. They were built as temporary facilities. 

Mr. Prius. And they have never been improved. The work that 
has been done upon them has been just to keep them from falling to 
pieces. 

Here we have the psychiatric center in the United States, and it is 
recognized as such in the medical profession. It is not only the logical 
place to build such a hospital but there is a great need for it. 

Now, may I ask you this: What is the present. situation regarding 
an appropriation? Has a request been made—a request by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to the Budget Bureau ? 

Mr. Coxe. They have denied it. 

Mr. Puituirs. They turned it down? 

Mr. Cote. By the way, they have the land purchased; the land is 
ready. 

Mr. Puturs. Do you know whether any other request—that is, a 
request for a hospital at any other location—was approved by the 
Budget Bureau ? 

Mr. Cote. Yes. 

Mr. Puiures. For a psychiatric hospital ? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes. 

Mr. Putiures. One in California? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Mr. Puiiiies. Any other one? 

Mr. Coir. Not that I know of. I think that is all. 

Mr. Yates. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Is that hospital under the supervision of the Menningers 
at all? 

Mr. Cotg. No, it is not under the management of the Menningers. 
The Menningers have a very fine clinic here. They are consultants. 

Mr. Puituires. I think we should ask the witness if it is not a fact 
that the Menningers are on the staff not only as consultants, but we have 
been obtaining services from them which it would be almost impossible 
to obtain if fees were paid for them, and further than that, the Men- 
ninger Clinic is training psychiatrists who are going not only to this 
hospital, but to other VA psychiatric centers. 

Mr. THomas. The committee will inquire of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the Bureau of the Budget about this project and see in 
detail the necessity and the basis for the Veterans’ Administration 
recommendations for it and the basis for the Bureau of the Budget not 
complying with that request. 
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The committee has great respect for your judgment and you can 
dlepend on our cooperation. 
Mr. Cote. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 





AMERICAN BarrLeE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 
WITNESS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE THIRD DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, we have another of our distinguished col- 
leagues here, Mr. Busbey, of Illinois. Mr. Busbey is a very hard 
worker and he keeps his hands on a good many affairs of Government. 
As our colleague, we are delighted to have you with us and if you have 
some good advice for us we will certainly be glad to listen to it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman and members of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices : 

I want to express my appreciation to you for the opportunity to 
appear before you and give you a report of my investigation of Amer- 
ican cemeteries in Europe. 


INSPECTION OF AMERICAN CEMETERIES IN EUROPE 


While this inspection was not on my original agenda, Mr. Phillips 
of your committee, upon learning that I expected to spend a great deal 
of time last summer in Europe investigating certain phases of expendi- 
tures of our appropriations, asked me if I would, in addition to my 
other duties, make an inspection of all of the American cemeteries in 
Europe. 

In inspected all of the cemteries in France, England, Luxemburg, 
Belgium, Holland, and Italy. When I arrived in Brussels, Belgium, 
on August 18, 1951, 1 made an interim report to Mr. Phillips. I under- 
stand he made that report available to each member of this committee. 
I now wish to make an additional report which might be considered 
my personal plea to this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate it if you and the committee would 
permit me to submit at this point a copy of my interim report dated 
August 18, 1951, written at Brussels, Belgium, in order that it might 
become a part of the official hearings. 

Mr. Trromas. That will be done; we are delighted to have it. 
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(The interim report referred to is as follows :) 


INTERIM REPORT 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, August 18, 19517. 
Subject: Inspection of American cemeteries in France, Belgium, and Holland. 
Hon. JoHN PHILLIPS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jonn: In accordance with your request shortly before I left for Europe, 
I have made a rather detailed inspection of the foliowing cemeteries to date: 
August 5, Waragem Cemetery in Holland and Bong Cemetery and Bellicourt 
Monument in France (with Col. A. T. W. Moore, officer in charge, headquarters, 
Paris, France). 

The following cemeteries were inspected by me with Brig. Gen. Thomas 
North, secretary of the American Battle Monuments Commission ; 

St. Laurent, France St. Avold, France 

St. James, France ; Hamm, in Luxemburg 
Suresnes, France Neuville, Belgium 
Belleau Woods, France Henri Chapelle, Belgium 
Fere-en-Tardenois, France Margraten, Holland 
Thiaucourt, France 

In addition, we inspected the following battle monuments in France: Chateau 
Thierry, Sommepy, Montfoucon, Montsec. 

Altogether I traveled approximately 1,400 miles in order to see these ceme- 
teries and monuments. They are located all the way from the Normandy coast 
on the west to the border of Germany on the east, and from Paris on the south 
to Holland on the north. 

Before returning to the United States I propose to visit the Draguignan Ceme- 
tery in southern France near Marseilles, the Florence and Anzio Cemeteries in 
Italy, as well as the Carthage Cemetery near Tunis in north Africa. While I 
visited Brookwood Cemetery, 35 miles southwest of London, I did not get to 
our cemetery at Cambridge, England, because of the bank holiday on Monday, 
August 4, and the so-called long week end. Rather than stay around London 
for 3 days when everything was closed, I took the train to Dover and the boat 
to Ostend and continued my tour of inspecting cemeteries and monaments. 
Inasmuch as I shall have to return to England to inspect certain factories and 
coal mines in the Midlands, I shall go to Cambridge Cemetery at that time. 

I shall not submit a final report to you until I return home, after completing 
my other work and visiting the remaining cemeteries. Nevertheless, because of 
certain conditions, I thought I should make this preliminary report. 

The inspection included the following items: 

Walls and fencing: 
. Retaining walls 
2. Renpheral walls 
Water supply: 
. Wells and tests 
2. Sprinkler systems 
3. Pumps and pump houses 
. Reservoirs 
. Pipelines 
Headstones and foundations: 
1. Concrete beams and pilings 
2. Setting of headstones 
8. Inspection of headstones 
4. Accuracy of inscriptions 
5. Grading of topsoil 
Structures: 
1. Reception building and office % 
2. Superintendent and assistant superintendent quarters 
3. Garage group and storage buildings 
4. Gasoline storage 
5. Fire hazards 
Sewers and drainage. 
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Grading and planting: 
1. Procurement of soil-building materials 
. Procurement of topsoil 
. Final grading of grave blocks and other areas 
. Seeding of lawn areas 
. Planting of flowers, shrubs, and trees 
Roads and parking areas: 
. Construction of roads to cemetery 
2. Construction of parking areas 
Memorials and memorial areas : 
1. Excavation 
2. Weather damage 
3. Pointing 
4. Replacement of broken and damaged stones 
5. General maintenance 
6. Inscription of names of missing men 
Difficulties of carrying out work overseas: 
1. Instability of foreign currencies 
2. Escalator clauses in contracts 
3. Language 
. Numerous holidays 
. Temperament of people 
. Constant inspection and supervision 
. Standard of construction lower than United States 


I am very happy to report that all of the World War I cemeteries are in 
excellent condition. We, as Members of Congress who have the responsibility 
for appropriating the money to build and maintain these cemeteries, can be 
exceedingly proud of every World War I cemetery. It must be a great satisfac- 
tion to a mother or father, who had to sacrifice a son on the field of battle in 
World War I, to see the beautiful surroundings in which he is buried and the 
painstaking, tender care given his place of rest. 

Unfortunately, words could not possibly describe the sickening feeling that 
would come over me to witness a mother, father, or a brother come to visit 
a soldier’s grave to find the permanent headstone not as yet placed on his 
grave, or dirt from construction work going on piled high upon it, and the 
memorial and chapel, where one might go and commune with God according to the 
dictates of his soul, not completed. 

I realize that all these things cannot be accomplished over night. The space 
of time which has elapsed since the Graves Registration Division of the Quar- 
termaster Corps turned the cemeteries over to the American Battle Monuments 
Commission has been altogether too short to have accomplished the completion 
of this work, even if the money had been appropriated and available. However, 
I sincerely believe that you and I, as representatives of a grateful people and 
the best and greatest country on the face of the earth, should do everything 
within our power to see that the sacred work of building World War II ceme- 
teries is carried to final completion at the earliest possible date. 

This work should be completed as soon as possible for the following reasons: 

1. The mothers and fathers of these boys who gave their all are coming to 
Europe now, and, for the most part, will come over in the next few years in 
numbers to view the final resting place of their sons. In most cases the parents 
are just average people who must deny themselves many of the things they would 
like to have inorder to secrimp and save enough money to make the pilgrimage. 
I dare say that in 95 percent of the cases they will only be able to make the one 
visit. Surely they are entitled to return home with the memory of that boy’s 
grave a beautiful one. You and I, as members of the appropriations committee 
of the United States Congress, have a responsibility. It is our duty to make it 
just as easy as possible for them to bear their burden and the sorrow that is 
locked up within their hearts. 

2. After World War I many private organizations and associations of divi- 
sions that fought in the war erected memorials of various sizes, shapes, and 
deseriptions, without regard to any well thought-out plan or any means to main- 
tain them. I saw dozens of these all over the battlefields and I am ashamed to 
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report they have been permitted to go to ruin with grass and weeds growing up 
around them. These, for the most part, are not only an eyesore, but a disgrace 
to those in whose memory they were erected. In order to prevent a recurrence 
of this practice after World War ITI, Congress, in its wisdom, passed a law which 
prevented a repetition of this method of erecting memorials. At the time this 
law was passed giving the American Battle Monuments Commission the legal 
authority to prevent the erection of private memorials, the private organizations 
were assured that the United States Government would complete the memorials 
at the earliest possible date. Regardless of the thoughts of any other Member 
of Congress, I, for one, never want to stand accused by a Gold Star Mother or 
Father of having not kept faith with that promise. 

3. Any suspension of construction funds will prevent the erection of memorials 
bearing the names of 80 percent of the more than 80,000 men who were missing 
in action in World War II. It will also dissipate a laboriously collected technical 
organization. It is extremely difficult to recruit an organization such as the 
American Battle Monuments Commission due to the language and special tech- 
nical skill required. It will also prevent the execution of expensively acquired 
plans, some of which are already being carried out, while others are ready for 
execution and the remainder approaching that point. Plaster models of sculp- 
ture will have to run the hazards of storage. Mosaics which have been prepared 
cannot be installed—and in the meantime the artist may die. 

4. Another factor, and, in my opinion a very serious one, is that General 
North, the Secretary of the American Battle Monuments Commission is fast 
reaching the retirement age. I am sure you will agree that the success of the 
American Battle Monuments Commission program is due more to General North 
than any other person.. His tremendous personal interest in the American 
Battle Monuments Commission program is evident by the long hours he has 
devoted and the great sacrifices made to accomplish what he has. If we should 
lose the services of General North before the World War II cemeteries are 
well near completion, it would cost the taxpayers untold amounts of money. 
He no longer has to work by trial and error, but has the knowledge of all the 
places where the work could have been done better on World War I cemeteries 
to contribute to the present construction of World War II cemeteries. There 
just is no substitute for honesty, efficiency, and experience. His experience and 
knowledge are saving thousands and thousands of dollars every year. 

I would like to go into more detail regarding the above-mentioned subjects as 
well as many I have not touched upon. However, I will let them go for the time 
being because I want to get this preliminary report to you as soon as possible. 
I think it imperative that the minimum amount of money that should be ap- 
propriated for this work in fiscal 1952 is the $4 million recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. I am hopeful that this letter will reach you before 
the Senate passes on the appropriations and that you will use it as a basis for 
urging Senator Maybank to vote for the $4 million. This isn’t even peanuts 
when compared to the $125 billion we have appropriated to help foreign coun- 
tries since World War I. Will you also give a copy of this report to Al Thomas 
and the other members of your subcommittee in an effort to get them to 
recede and agree to the Senate amount, in the event it is more than the $3 
million allowed by the House. 

I wish to asure you that I am more than pleased with the assignment you 
gave me and from now on you can expect me to take an active interest in the 
affairs of the American Battle Monuments Commission. 

My best wishes to both you and Mrs. Phillips. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep EF. Bussey. 


Mr. Bussey. In the case of every American cemetery the title rests 
with the host government which gives us the use of the property in 
perpetuity free of taxes. There are some unknown buried in every 
cemetery and inscribed on the walls of the chapels are the names of 
those missing in action in the conflict in that particular area. 

There are 124,153 graves which come under the jurisdiction of the 
American Battle Monuments Commission ; 30,908 of these are World 
War I graves, and 93.245 are World War IT. There are 8,139 un- 
known buried in these cemeteries; 1,647 of them are World War T, 
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and 6,492 are World War IT. There are 4,450 missing in action from 
World War I and approximately 83,000 missing in action during 
World War II. 

During my inspection of our cemeteries in Europe I took many pic- 
tures, as well as several hundred feet of colored movies. I hope I 
may have the pleasure of showing these to this committee someday. 

I particularly call your attention to the importance of paragraphs 
marked “Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4” of my interim report submitted to the Hon- 

orable John Phillips. In addition I would like to make the following 
mient of my personal inspection of individual cemeteries and battle 
monuments in Europe. 

I shall not take the time of the committee to read it, but I would 
like to have it included in the record. 

Mr. Tromas. That may be done. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


BROOK WOOD CEMETERY 


Visited Sunday, July 29, 1941. World War I. 4% acres, 468 graves, 41 un- 
known, 563 names of missing, superintendent, Mr. Ryan. 

It is located about 30 miles southwest of London. The headstones have been 
in for 24 years and they are washed twice a month. I was particularly im- 
pressed with this cemetery, not only because it was kept up in absolutely perfect 
condition but with the contrast between the beauty of this cemetery and the 
shabbiness of the cemeteries of our Allies of World War I in the immediate 
vicinity. The relatives of anyone buried in this cemetery could not help but be 
moved by the care given the loved one’s grave. The comparison in the American 
cemetery over the British cemetery is more obvious due to the fact that one is 
compelled to drive through a section of a local British cemetery that certainly 
needs much attention in order to reach Brookwood. While one is gripped with 
a feeling of disappointment as he starts driving off the main highway, never- 
theless, when he actually arrives at the American cemetery he cannot help but 
feel a sense of pride being a citizen of a country that gives such splendid attention 
to the graves of those who gave their lives in the service. 


WAREGEM CEMETERY 


Visited Sunday, August 5, 1951. This is a World War I cemetery in Belgium 
comprising 6 acres. There are 368 graves, 21 unknowns, and the names of 43 
who were missing in action appear on the wall of the memorial. The memorial 
was erected by the American Battle Monuments Commission and is small because 
Waregem is a small cemetery. The superintendent is Mr. D. E. Forges. The 
bodies of men killed in both World War I and World War II are buried here. 


BONY 


Visited Sunday, August 5, 1951. World War I. 141% acres, 1,836 graves, 131 
unknowns, and 333 names of missing in action. The superintendent is Mr. Over- 
stake. This cemetery is dependent upon the Battle Monuments Commission for 
maintenance. One of the problems is an adequate supply of water. There is 
one well, but the Commission has been able to get water from local sources. 
Here, as may be expected, whenever there is a drought, the local needs have to be 
met and the cemetery suffers. The Commission has a long-range program ahead 
to improve the water system. 


BELLICOURT MONUMENT 


Visited Sunday, August 5, 1951. It is a beautiful sculpturing built over a 
canal tunnel which was constructed by Napoleon. It stands very high between 
Lille and Paris and more particularly between St. Quentin and Cambrai. 
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SURESNES CEMETERY 


Visited Tuesday, August 7, 1951. World War I and II. Covers 7% acres. 
There are 1,541 graves, 6 unknowns, and the names of 974 missing in action. 
Superintendent, Mr. Brady, assistant superintendent, Mr. Santini. This was 
originally a World War I cemetery but has recently included 24 World War II 
graves. The memorial was being enlarged when I was there and should be ready 
by Memorial Day of 1952. In my opinion, the location is a very strategic one, It 
overlooks the whole city of Paris from the steps of the chapel. This is the 
cemetery to which come the representatives of the French Government and the 
American Ambassador on ceremonial occasions to render homage to our dead 
because it is so close to the Capital. This is the reason World War II dead are 
buried there and why the memorial is being enlarged. It constitutes a shrine 
to the dead of both wars. The graves of those 24 World War II are actually laid 
out in the shape of a cross and they are all unknowns. 


ST. LAURENT CEMETERY 


Mr. Bussey. However, I would like to read this portion about the 
St. Laurent Cemetery. 

This isa World War II cemetery located in France; visited Friday, 
August 10, 1951; covers 14614 acres. There are 9,390 graves, 304 un- 
knowns. The number of missing in action has not as yet been de- 
termined accurately but it is my understanding it will total approxi- 
mately 838,000 for all cemeteries. The superintendent is Mr. Brashear, 

This cemetery is located on the Normandy coast at the point which 
was known as Omaha beach during the invasion June 6, 1955. The 
placing of the permanent white-marble headstones was started 4 days 
prior to my arrival and it was estimated at that time they would 
probably be able to erect approximately 1,500 headstones per month. 
Allowing for unforeseen delays and difficulties, the setting of all head- 
stones should be completed long before the end of 1952. 

At the time of my visit they were just in the process of excavating 
the site of the memorial. A contract was let in June and it should be 
completed by the middle of 1953, 

I thought the location of this cemetery was particularly appro- 
priate inasmuch as it is about 160 feet above the sea, right on the edge 
of the bluff overlooking many miles of invasion beachhead. I was 
tremendously impressed to see the numerous ships that had been sunk 
about a mile offshore in order to insure the success of the Jandin 
of our troops. It added a great deal of significance to the location of 
the cemetery and the ships themselves were a tribute to the boys who 
sacrificed their lives in the invasion. However, I was tremendously 
disappointed to be informed by Gen. Thomas North, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Battle Monuments Commission, that the French 
Government had recently contracted with a Belgian salvage concern 
to dismantle the boats for scrap. Upon returning to Paris I took the 
matter up with our United States Minister, Mr. Philip W. Bonsal, as 
to what might be done to prevent any further dismantling of the 
ships in order that they remain as a monument and memorial. Mr, 
Bonsal agreed to check into the matter and give me a report on the 
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situation. The following letter, which I believe is self-explanatory,,. 
was dated August 17, 1951, and caught up with me in Germany : 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Paris, August 17, 1951. 

DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I refer to our recent conversation about Omaha 
Beach, the cemetery, and the sunken ships. 

The idea that the naval ships of all descriptions that were sunk in the waters 
adjacent to the beach should be preserved as historical relics and as monuments 
to the battle which was fought there and to the liberation of France has been 
one in which both our Government and the French Government have been most 
interested since 1945. In fact, when title to the property in question was trans- 
ferred to the French Government in 1947, it was the hope of both Governments 
that this idea would be executed. It was found by the French authorities, how- 
ever, that maintenance of the wrecks was virtually impossible, that there was 
continual pilferage, and that in any case the sunken ships would disappear in 
a matter of a few years. I am sure you are aware of the fact that the winter 
storms on this coast are particularly severe. It was also alleged that many of 
the larger vessels constituted a danger to the navigation of local fishing boats. 

It was consequently suggested by the French Government and agreed to by us 
that the remaining hulks might be sold as scrap in order to raise funds for the 
construction of permanent monuments on the beach and in the general area. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puinie W. BoNSAL. 


My ying a opinion of the matter is that this whole action on the 
part of the French authorities was uncalled for, unnecessary, and the 
few francs they could receive for the ships as scrap is insignificant 
compared to the billions of dollars we have been giving them to sup- 
port their Government. I personally think our State Department 
should not only have requested the discontinuance of dismantling of 
the ships but demanded that it not be done. I can only say that I am 
terribly disappointed our Government would permit the French Gov- 
ernment to commit such an act. Those ships were a tribute to our 
boys who sacrificed their lives to liberate France from the Germans 
and would mean much to visiting parents and wives. ‘This is our only 
cemetery in Normandy and is more prominent in that it represents 
those who died at both our landing aid the operations which followed. 

The most serious problem here in maintenance is water. The Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission has had difficulty finding an ade- 
quate supply of water to maintain a sprinkler system. It was dis- 
covered that drilling wells 2 or 3 miles away would be an extravagance, 
so they decided to drill at the side, knowing that some water, perhaps 
inadequate for their program,-is available, but since that is a very 
damp area they felt they would be able to develop the cemetery in a 
perfectly satisfactory manner, meeting conditions with respect to 
water. 

There is need for a guest house in this area. There are no hotels of 
American standards for many miles, and it might be a good idea to 
construct a small temporary guest house which would disappear when 
its use is no longer needed. This would afford families who come so 
far comfortable accommodations. 

So many of these cemeteries are located 30 far away from housing 
or means of communication that there should be some place where: 
there would be accommodations for visitors to stay overnight. 
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Mr. Puuies. If I may interrupt, this subcommittee suggested a 
small house to the American Battle Monuments Commission, and I was 
under the impression that that was being considered by the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, that may be. I have not discussed it with 
anyone. 

I have reports on some other cemeteries, which I will not take the 
time to read, but I would like to have them included in this record. 

Mr. Tuomas. That may be done. 

(Reports referred to are as follows :) 


ST. JAMES CEMETERY 


Visited Saturday, August 11, 1951. Covers 26% acres, 4,410 graves, 96 un- 
knowns, names and missing undetermined. Superintendent, Mr. Wallace. These 
are the men who died fighting as our troops broke out of the beachhead and as 
they swept across France to the eastern frontier. Setting of headstones started 
May 21, 1951, and it is my understanding the entire job of setting the headstones 
was to have been completed the latter part of 1951. Excavation for the memorial 
and the ditches had been completed. The contract for the memorial was let on 
May 16, 1951. 

A well is being dug in a valley in stream bed below the cemetery and adequate 
supplies of water are assured. The sprinkler system has been installed. The 
memorial is being built of local stone. The Commission found that other types 
of stone would be too expensive and the local stone produces a memorial which 
will fit with the architectural plan of the region. 

Again, this is a situation where there is absolutely no modern accommodations 
whatever for visitors who might arrive at the cemetery late in the day and ne 
chance of getting back into Paris that evening. The same situation exists at this 
cemetery as at St. Laurent for consideration of a guest house. 


BELLEAU CEMETERY 


Visited Monday, August 18, 1951. World War I, 42% acres, 2,088 graves, 249 
unknowns, 1,058 names of missing. This cemetery is situated 3 miles outside 
of the village of Chateau Thierry. The superintendent is Mr. Revoir. This, like 
all World War I cemeteries I visited, was maintained in very excellent condition. 
Opposite the cemetery gate is the village church rebuilt as a memorial to its dead 
by the State of Massachusetts. 

Behind the cemetery is Belleau Wood, which is part of the responsibility of the 
Battle Monuments Commission. This is the ground that was so bitterly con- 
tested and finally won by the United States marines. Evidences remain of the 
trenches; and there are vestiges of the bitter battle. This is a great point of 
interest to many visitors. 


CHATEAU THIERRY MONUMENT 


This monument is high on a ridge overlooking the town of Chateau Thierry 
and the Marne River. This is a tall colonnade with sculptured figures of the 
United States and France, with inscriptions and other means of recalling the 
achievements of the American forces who fought in this region. It is very popular 
as a park to the local people. 


FERE-EN-TARDENOIS CEMETERY 


World War I. Visited on Monday, August 138, 1951. Covers 3614 acres, there 
are 6,012 graves, 597 unknowns, and 241 names of missing. The superintendent 
is Mr. Moses. Sergeant Joyce Kilmer was buried in this cemetery. He was the 
composer of Trees and other famous ballads and songs. I noted his name as we 
walked among the headstones, which are all exactly alike except that the Jewish 
dead have a Star of David instead of a cross, but the same general size. 

Here again the Commission is having difficulties with its well and on its long- 
range program is the improvement of its water supply. 
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SOMMEPY MONUMENT 


Visited Monday, August 13, 1951. This monument is on a ridge 22 miles from 
Reims and commemorates the achievements of our forces in World War I in the 
Champagne region. 

MONTFAUCON MONUMENT 


Visited Monday, August 13, 1951, This isa stately tower surmounted by a figure 
of freedom honoring the dead of World War I. It is 18 miles north of Verdun and 
it commemorates our victory in the Meuse-Argonne Battle. It is 170 feet high, 
equivalent to 13 stories, and I climbed the steps. There is a circular stairway 
inside the monument which leads to the observation tower 13 stories above its 
base. From the observation tower one gets a wonderful view for miles and miles 
of the Meuse-Argonne battlefields. Many of the trenches and vestiges remain of 
World War I. That evening I was permitted to stay at the guest house at 
Romagne where relatives of the dead are permitted to lodge overnight for a 
nominal charge. This charge is small and just enough to defray the expense of 
operation without profit. 

ROMAGNE CEMEPERY 


Visited Tuesday, August 14, 1951. World War I cemetery. Covers 13014 
acres, there are 14,243 graves, 485 unknowns, 954 names of missing. The super- 
intendent is Mr. Kaess, assistant superintendent, Mr. Michanovitch. It may be 
interesting to the committee to know that Mr. Michanovitch remained in charge 
of one of our cemeteries during the German occupation at considerable risk to 
his own liberty. 

This is by far the largest American cemetery in Europe and certainly one of 
the most impressive. It is a point of call every day for many bus loads of foreign 
visitors. It was my opinion that there are no particular problems there, except 
routine, which are readily handled. 


MONTSEC MONUMENT 


Visited Tuesday, August 14, 1951. This is a World War I battle monument 
and it is situated on a high hill overlooking the St. Mihiel battlefield. It is a tall 
circular colonnade. Inside is a panorama which the visitors may inspect and 
compare with the ground that they see from the hilltop and visualize the battle. 


THIAUCOURT CEMETERY 


Visited Tuesday, August 14, 1951. World War I. Covers 4014 acres, there 
are 4,152 graves, 117 unknowns, 284 names of missing. Superintendent, Mr. 
Gorham; assistant superintendent, Mr. Blaise. Here again the American Battle 
Monuments Commission was having trouble with its well and had a problem of 
revamping the well and water supply system. This cemetery also has limited 
gnest accommodations for visitors and it is necessary for them to be lodged 
somehow in the superintendent’s house. 


EPINAL CEMETERY 


Visited Tuesday, August 14, 1951. World War II. Covers 50%4 acres, there 
are 5,256 graves, 70 unknowns, and the names of the missing not yet determined. 
Superintendent, Mr. Keithley. When I was there they were building an approach 
road up the hill; and were building a perimeter wall around the cemetery. All 
headstones were in; and they had started the foundations for the memorial and 
for the flagpole, which lies at the opposite side of the cemetery. They were dig- 
ging the well for water. Along the open end of the property there is a canal 
which feeds water to the French canal system. Seepage from this canal aggra- 
vates a damp condition in the woods. In order to protect construction work 
from any damage from this water, the Commission is digging deep ditches on 
the uphill side. I understand the Commission was successful in persuading the 
French Government to line the canal with concrete and that this project is already 
partly completed. 
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This cemetery is on a bluff overlooking the valley of the Moselle River, and 
makes a very picturesque and beautiful setting. It is a fitting tribute to the 
dead who were killed in the fighting between here and the Rhine, and in the 
southern part of Germany. 

ST. AVOLD CEMETERY 


Visited Tuesday, August 14, 1951. World War II cemetery. One hundred 
thirteen and one-half acres, 10,500 graves, 142 unknown, number of names missing 
not yet determined. Superintendent, Mr. Killian. This is the largest World 
War II cemetery in Europe. At the time of my visit they had just started set- 
ting the white marble headstones and they should complete the work sometime 
in 1952. Headstone foundations were in and the grading work was progressing 
satisfactorily. A well was being completed a short distance from the cemetery 
and indications were that there would be an adequate supply. The site itself 
is rolling, partly backed by woods. Both here and at Epinal there is the guest 
house problem. Accommodations for visitors should be given very serious con- 
sideration at this location. There is no hotel or acceptable standard of accom- 
modations closer than Metz, which is some 25 miles way. 


HAMM CEMETERY 


Visited Wednesday, August 15,1951. World War Il. 51% acres, 5.080 graves, 
99 unknown, missing not determined. This cemetery is located in Luxemburg 
City. This is a beautiful site completely framed by trees and the cemetery con- 
tains the grave of General Patton. The headstone foundations were being built. 
At this cemetery I learned that General North discovered the headstone founda- 
tions were not coming up to specifications. He immediately called the Paris office 
and directed that all payments on the contract be stopped immediately and no 
further funds disbursed to the contractor until the work was performed properly, 
according to specifications. I merely cite this as evidence of the very efficient 
way in which General North looks after every minute detail in the construction 
of our cemeteries. He knows exactly how everything should be done. The me- 
‘morial has had to be deferred because of lack of funds. It was my understanding 
the work of setting headstones would be completed during the year 1952. There 
apparently are no water troubles because of municipal water supply. 


NEUVILLE-EN-CON DROZ CEMETERY 


Visited Wednesday, August 15, 1951. World War II cemetery. 9154 acres, 
5,594 graves, 765 unknown, missing undetermined. Superintendent, Mr. Bithand. 
This cemetery is located in Belgium about 12 miles southwest of Liége. This was 
the last cemetery to be transferred to the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion by the Graves Registration Service. The transfer was effected July 1, 1951. 
It is a beautiful location, framed on three sides by woods with a view overlook- 
ing an old castle. I found no particular difficulties. A new highway is being 
built by the Belgian Government which will afford quick access from the city of 
Liége to the cemetery entrance. The memorial is being deferred because of lack 
of funds. 

HENRI-CHAPELLE CEMETERY 


Visited Wednesday, August 15,1951. World War II cemetery, 571% acres, 8,000 
graves, 89 unknown, missing undetermined. Superintendent, Mr. Dewey. At this 
site the Commission had some difficulty with one of the farmers about a building. 
The buildings on the premises have been utilized without erecting new buildings. 
There is a splendid view out over the landscape for miles around. Headstone 
foundations are in and they were grading when I was there. They should be 
setting headstones late in 1952. Here, again, the memorial has been deferred 
because of lack of funds. 

MARGRATEN CEMETERY 


Visited Wednesday, August 15, 1951. World War II cemetery in Holland, 
65% acres, 8,300 graves, 107 unknown, number of missing undetermined. Super- 
intendent, Mr. Strarup. This cemetery is visited by enormous numbers of people. 
I was told that on Memorial Day 11,000 attended the memorial services. All 
headstone foundations are in and the setting of the headstones will start in 1952. 
Here also the monument is being deferred for lack of funds. 
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FLORENCE CEMETERY 


Florence, Italy. Visited Tuesday, September 25, 1951. World War II; 53 
acres; 4,400 graves; 207 unknown; number of missing undetermined ; superin- 
tendent, Mr. Lack. This cemetery is located about 6 miles south of the city of 
Florence. It lies on the main highway from Florence to Rome on the side of a 
hill, at the south of which runs a little mountain torrent. There is a beautiful 
background of trees and I was particularly impressed with the umbrella pines. 
The Commission has produced water from a well in a stream bed. One of the 
problems is the control of the little torrent. It will ultimately be necessary to 
build a permanent bridge across it. I learned that the Grave Registration 
Service of the. United States Army entered into a contract where we pay $40 a 
month for rental of the present bridge. When the bridge was erected by the 
Italian Government it was done at our request. When the American Battle 
Monuments Commission took over the cemetery, they started negotiations to 
cancel the rental on the bridge. This is another instance of the eagle eye of 
General North for economy in his operations. 

The monument is one the Commission contemplates for this fiscal year. It 
will not, however, start the monument unless there will be sufficient funds in 
1953 to complete it. The headstone foundations are in and also a sprinkler 
system. Headstones should start being placed around the end of 1952. In my 
opinion the completion of this cemetery should have a high priority due to the 
fact that it is on the main automobile road between Florence and Rome. Even 
driving on the road one obtains a very beautiful and lasting impression of an 
American cemetery. . I think it important that it be completed at the earliest 
possible date. 

ANZIO CEMETERY 


Visited Saturday, September 29, 1951. World War II; 7634 acres; 7,859 
graves; 489 unknown; numbers of missing undetermined; superintendent, Mr. 
McGarity. It is located about 25 miles south of Rome near the site of the 
landings to establish the Anzio Beachhead. The program of setting headstones 
was practically completed when I was there. Prior to my visit there was a flash 
flood unprecedented in local records. It damaged the concrete reservoir of 800 
cubic meters, which was practically completed before my arrival. The flash 
flood moved the reservoir off its foundation and the contractor, in trying to 
put it back where it belonged, cracked the reservoir. No one could possibly 
have foreseen the incident and the fiood caused other damage in the cemetery. 
It is my understanding the Comptroller General has determined the matter of the 
reservoir should be arbitrated. At this cemetery some of the permanent planting 
has been done, the contract for the work was let on September 17, 1951, I under- 
stand, and the foundation for the memorial is being dug. Trees are on the ground 
and a sprinkler and drainage system is under way. The cemetery is about 
one-half mile from the sea. 


DRAGUIGNAN CEMETERY 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Phillips, you were particularly interested that I 
inspect the Draguignan Cemetery in the southern part of France. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. That was one of the two cemeteries that I had not 
visited myself and I was anxious to know about it because I had 
reports of delay. 

Mr. Bussey. Because of your interest, I will take the time to read 
my inspection and conclusions on that cemetery. 

Draguignan Cemetery. Visited Tuesday, October 9, 1951. World 
War IT; 12 acres; 861 graves; 62 unknown; number of missing unde- 
termined ; superintendent, Mr. Rhodes. This cemetery is in southern 
France about 25 miles west of Cannes. Buried here are the dead of 
the landings on the south coast of France in August of 1944. Frankly, 
I was not too happy about the location. It is at the edge of the vil- 
lage adjoining a very, very old French cemetery and across the street 
from some French army barracks. Notwithstanding this location, 
much has been done to overcome this objection by the building of a 
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retaining wall on the west and adding to the beautification and 
landscape of the scenery. Replanting of olive trees in the cemetery 
has done much to improve the appearance, adding local color and 
atmosphere. Headstones had all been erected and they had screened 
off the site of the memorial. One of the features of this particular 
cemetery is that the Commission had to establish a pony on the 

ed on the site 


grounds in order to save money. Water is being dril 
and adequate supply seems to be assured. 

Now, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I will jump down to the general 
summary which I think is the important part of the report of special 
interest to you. I would like to have the matter about the Cambridge 
Cemetery, however, in the record. 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


CAMBRIDGE CEMETERY 


Visited Sunday, October 28, 1951. World War II; 30% acres; 3,811 graves; 
24 unknown; number of missing undetermined; superintendent, Mr. Cetola. 
This cemetery lies about 3 miles west of the city of Cambridge in which is 
located Cambridge University. It is on a hillside, framed on two sides by 
woods, and looks out over a broad plain to Ely Cathedral. The contract for 
the memorial was let February 26, 1951, and the memorial was being built. One 
of the problems there is the difficult soil with which our men have to work. 
The headstones are being erected and the work should be finished some time 
around the middle of 1952. I believe 592 stones were set when I was there. 
It seemed to me that the headstones were not lined up evenly as to height and 
I reported this observation to the Commission. Foundation for the chapel was 
in when I was there and the foundations for reflection pools were in. There 
was a retaining wall, one side of which was around 8 feet 6 inches and on the 
lower side it was much less. It was my opinion the wall should have been the 
same height all around, at least high enough so no one could climb over, but I 
was told it was made in this manner in keeping with British architecture. I 
was assured no children in Britain were permitted to play in cemeteries. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Mr. Busrry. 1. I was very pleased to find the premises on all the 
cemeteries clean and neat, particularly around the buildings used for 
workshops and equipment, storage, et cetera. I could readily appre- 
ciate that General North does not tolerate rubbish, old materials, and 
matter of any nature that would detract from the beauty of the cem- 
eteries, whether visible to the public or in the portion used or desig- 
nated as tool sheds or workhouses. In each instance, General North 
paid particular attention to see that nothing which could be considered 
a fire iat was permitted, and that all fire-equipment was in working 
order and lonated at a most strategic point for use in the event an oc- 
casion arose where it was needed. 

2. I sincerely feel that the appropriations for the memorial chapels 
in World War II cemeteries should be granted at the earliest possible 
date. The relatives visiting the ceremteries should not only have an 
appropriate place, but one of beauty and solemnity, in which to retire 
for meditation and prayer during the visit to the cemetery. These 
memorial chapels are not as most people think, a small roadside 
chapel. They are designed to be real monuments to our honored dead, 
in keeping with the dignity and manner in which the United States is 
known to handle matters of this kind throughout the world. It is on 
the walls of these memorial chapels that the names of all of the men 
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Missing in action in adjoining territory are inscribed. That is the 
only on the premises that we so honor them. 

3. I recommend that under certain conditions some provision be 
made for having appropriate pictures made of the graves. These 
should be made available upon request to those relatives who cannot 
afford to visit the cemeteries in Europe. 

4. Since World War I the Congress has appropriated approximately 
$65 billion for living veterans. While it is absolutely necessary to do 
everything possible that is expected and required of a grateful Gov- 
ernment for the living veterans, and particularly those who have been 
maimed and confined to hospitals for life, the families and relatives 
of our honored dead are entitled to the best possible treatment by our 
Government. In comparison with the $65 billion which we have spent 
for the living veterans, I think the sum of $5 million for the erection of 
memorials and the construction work on the cemeteries of our men 
who lie buried in Europe is very modest. If the work of completing 
the cemeteries of World War II in Europe is not expedited, I am 
sure it will have a discouraging and detrimental effect upon the morale 
of the sons and brothers of these men who lie in foreign soil when they 
must answer the call to our colors. I sincerely hope that in the 
wisdom of this committee you will recommend the full amount re- 
quested by the Bureau of the Budget. 

5. In paragraph No. 2 in my interim report I pointed out the neces- 
sity for erection of war memorials as soon as possible. The United 
States has assured private organizations that in denying permission 
to them to erect memorials we intend to erect a suitable one in each 
instance. Although the law did not guarantee erection of these me- 
morials, we implied by expression that the United States would do 
so. If we prohibit units from erecting memorials with the promise 
that we will erect them, the Government should live up to the promise. 

6. The superintendent of each cemetery is a veteran who has served 
in the Armed Forces of the United States Army and is married to a 
national of the country in which the cemetery is located. This, I 
believe, is a very good policy. It has a tendency to. keep the superin- 
tendent at the cemetery permanently, whereas if he were married 
to an American girl there would always be the possibility of the lady 
wanting to return to the United States just about the time the super- 
intendent had become proficient in his duties. 

(a) I earnestly believe consideration should be given to the prob- 
lem of leave for the superintendent, similar to that given officers in 
the Foreign Service, whereby under certain conditions he would be 
brought to the United States to visit his relatives and friends at stated 
intervals. Under present conditions it is almost an impossibility. 
The salary of the superintendent is quite modest and it would take 
him years to accumulate enough money to make such a trip. In all 
probability he would never be able to afford it. 

(6) Workmen in the cemeteries who get pensioned when they re- 
tire at $70 to $100 per month are subject to title 26 of the United 
States Code whereby aliens drawing pensions from the Government 
have to pay 30 percent income tax. This works considerable hard- 
ship on them and should receive consideration. 


7. The problem of guest houses at some of the cemeteries should 
receive early consideration. I experienced the difficulty of attempt- 
ing to find lodging in places where the cemetery was many miles from 
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a town. Some arrangements should be made whereby visitors could 
find lodging for a nominal fee close to the premises. 

8. The American Battle Monuments Commission’s offices overseas 
are subject to a ceiling on civilian personnel engaged in administra- 
tion, maintenance, and construction. This ceiling 1s set at 450 by law 
and I feel that the number is so low as to hamper the efficient opera- 
tion of the offices of the Commission. I witnessed the technical skill 
required and the difficult task to manage operations. I believe this 
ceiling should be raised and recommend that you give favorable 
consideration to making it 575 civilian employees in your appropria- 
tions for 1953. 

CONCLUSIONS 


I am personally convinced that General North, the secretary of the 
American Battle Monuments Commission, is not only tremendously 
interested in his work personally, but he is one of the most econom- 
ically minded men I have ever met in any department of government. 
I was convinced on my tour of inspection that he did everything 
possible to economize on the contracts of the cemeteries, even if it 
only involved a matter of a few dollars. Not one penny of the tax- 
payers’ money has been unnecessarily wasted. General North’s record 
of efficiency and economy could well be set up as a pattern for other 
administrative officers in government to follow. 

My conclusions, gentlemen, prompt me to ask you to give my dbser- 
vations consideration. I hope that you will feel entirely justified in 
recommending the entire $5 million requested for the fiscal year 1953 
and approved by the Bureau of the Budget. We have an obligation 
to those who sacrificed their lives for our country and lie in foreign 
soil. I believe it is of the utmost importance that the American 
Battle Monuments Commission be permitted to complete its program 
at the earliest possible date. The result will be a symbol to the world 
of the dignified reverence in which we hold the memories of our 
honored dead. In my opinion any delay in completing the American 
cemeteries in Europe is false economy, because the suger we delay 
the construction program the greater the cost will be to the taxpayers. 

Again, may I assure you of my sincere appreciation for the priv- 
ilege of appearing before your committee in behalf of this matter 
which is so dear and close to my heart. 

Mr. Pumures. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt to ask something off 
the record ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LIAISON BETWEEN CONGRESS AND COMMISSION 


Mr. Puttiips. Now, questions on the record. 

The first is, that the Commission, which is the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, is an appointive commission which has on 
it no representatives of the existing legislative body. 

I would like to ask your opinion if you do not think it would be 
helpful if there were that liaison between the Congress and the Com- 


mission. 
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Secondly, it is a commission that does not meet very often. It is 
not a very active commission. It has seemed to the subcommittee 
that the Commission should have members who would give more time 
to the problems of the American Battle Monuments Commission. 

Mr. Bussey. As I recall it, Mr. Phillips, that was the original in- 
tention and I think, if I am not mistaken, that is the way that former 
Congressman Joseph Baldwin got on the Commission. I believe he 
was put on it as a Member of the House. 

I believe that Senator Maybank is still a member of the Commission, 
is he not ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Puuaaps. Then, I will withdraw my question; | have forgotten 
that there were present congressional Members. 

Mr. Bussey. By all means, there should be some Member of the 
House of Representatives on the Commission. 

Mr. THomas. There is no Member of the House on the Commission. 

Mr. Puiurps. But there was Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Tiromas. He was a Member; at the present time we do not have 
a Member of the House. 


EXPEDITING THE TURNING OF CEMETERIES TO THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Puimutrs. The other question is this: 

One of the greatest difficulties we have in the cemeteries is the undue 
delay between the end of the war and the time that the cemetery 
is turned over to the American Battle Monuments Commission. The 
Commission has to wait until the Graves Registration Service of the 
Quartermaster Corps gets through and until the latter is sure there 
will be no more burials or transfers. 

It seems to me that this committee might suggest to the legislative 
committee that Congress give responsibility for American cemeteries 
to the Commission immediately at the end of a war, so they can start 
the necessary improvements. 

For example, your testimony today, which is appreciated by the 
subeommittee, indicates that it has been 6 or 7 vears since the end 
of World War IT before some of the crosses are put in. T have a very 
high regard for the competence and sacrificing interests of General 
North and IT know that he would have done all of that a long time 
ago if he could have had the responsibility. 

Mr. Bussey. My comment on that Mr. Phillips, is that I agree 
with you 100 percent. Something should be done to expedite this 
matter of turning the cemeteries over to the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission as soon as possible. It so happens that as of this 
date all the cemeteries have been turned over to the American Battle 
Monuments Commission. 

Mr. Putiuirs. Some of them, however, within a year. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. The one up in Belgium, Henri-Chapelle, was the 
last one to be turned over. 

For instance, there is this problem. The cemetery at Florence is 
actually located 6 or 8 miles south of Florence. Now, there was no 
battle fought in that immediate vicinity. That cemetery is composed 
of bodies of boys that. had been gathered up all over the northern part 
of Italy and brought into this one cemetery, to have them all together. 
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It takes time and even now the Graves Registration Service is still 
identifying unknowns. 

Mr. Puituirs. Yes, but do you not think they could still be doing 
that, even though the ‘actual physical responsibility for the ground was 
in the hands of the American Battle Monuments Commission ? 

Mr. Bussey. Oh, yes, and I think that the Graves Registration 
Servicé should have expedited turning over this responsibility to the 
American Battle Monuments Commission long before it did. I agree 
with that 100 percent. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tromas. The committee is grateful to you for your very fine 
report and we further want to commend you for your energy and your 
effort going overseas and making this real study. Your “efforts will 
pay dividends to the people of the United States and to the Treasury, 
too, 

We thank you very much. 

Mr. Bussey. If there is any way I can be of service to this committee, 
T am at your beck and call. I am tremendously interested in this 
problem and feel that it is one of our worth-while programs. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much. 


VEreRANS’ ADMINISTRATION AND CiviL SERVICE CoMMISSION 
WITNESSES 


C. H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, THE AMERI- 
CAN LEGION 

T. O. KRAABEL, REHABILITATION DIRECTOR, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 

THOMAS GLANCY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF ECONOMICS, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Tuomas. We have with us this afternoon representatives of the 
American Legion. 

Mr. Otson. My name is C. H. Olson, and I am assistant director of 
legislation, of our legislative program. Iam substituting Mr. Glancy 
for Mr. Lavers, who is unable to be present. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. All right. If you have a statement, we will be de- 
lighted to listen to you. 

Mr. Otson, Mr. Chairman, T. O. Kraabel, national rehabilitation 
director, has a prepared statement. If it is your wish and in the 
interest of time, he will merely submit it. We will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Tuomas. Submit it for the record and summarize it for us. I 
believe that would be better, 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

The American Legion appreciates this opportunity to comment on certain 
features of the proposed budget for the Veterans’ Administration for fiscal 
year 1953. 

* ‘These observations are premised upon the theme of service to veterans and 
their dependents—a theme that stimulated the inception of the Atmerican 
Legion 33 years ago. 
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At the same time the organization has in mind the important factors of 
effective operation and minimum cost in the conduct of VA business. The 
record—in the VA as well as in the Legion—will show the organization’s con- 
sistent effort and contribution down through the years to these propositions. 

The importance service officers place upon this subject is indicated by the 
fact that the National Rehabilitation Commission has prepared and distributed 
approximately 3,100 copies of Rehabilitation Circular No. 4, dated February 
13, 1952, on the subject: Veterans’ Administration Budget for 1953. More- 
over the matter comes up at every national and area rehabilitation conference 
and-at national conventions. The expressions on those occasions come from 
full time, practicing service officers of the American Legion, who daily have 
opportunity to observe and experience the effect upon service to veterans when 
sizable reductions in funds and personnel are required to meet the provisions of 
a given budget. 

There are two items in the measure before this committee that have engaged 
our particular attention: 

1. An estimated 5-percent reduction in the number of people to handle claims 
in the coming fiscal vear. 

2. An estimated 30-percent reduction in the number of contact people. 

We respectfully urge upon the committee a thorough examination of personnel 
requirements in the VA claims service in the face of a steadily mounting load of 
new cases pending adjudication. The Statistical Summary of VA Activities 
covering the months from July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, show the following: 


New disability compensation and pension cases pending adjudication, end of 


month 
PR, Paaheeaee OPO TSek SSaleg hn  Reererem i. $4,150 | September_.__.-._.......__-~._: 38,.131 
i ey CEES Et RP eRe. = pn Tesa Rime 33, 406 HOCtORer on oes cel a 41,013 
AUR US oases pice es 35, 758 | November_._.-_---_..._-.----- 43, 148 


The above does not tell the whole story. However it is a barometer that can- 
not be overlooked in making provision for the important function of adjudicating 
the claims of disabled veterans of the Korean hostilities, of World War II, and 
even of World War I. 

In addition to the aggregate number of living veterans as of December 31, 
1951, viz 18,910,000, there are now approximately 4,000,000 in the Armed Forces 
of this country, the greatest percentage of which are potential veterans. Many 
of them will have claims which come under the jurisdiction of the VA. Of those 
already released there were over 3,000 active claims as of November 30, 1951. 
What the future may hold we do not know, but we do submit that reducing the 
claims personnel of the VA now when the pending load is increasing, and the 
potential load of the immediate months ahead is still to be taken into account, 
may bring about delays and errors particularly damaging to the disabled vet- 
erans themselves. This has happened before. The American Legion heartily 
supports any arrangement that will obviate a recurrence. 

The estimated 30-percent cut in contact personnel will bring about the closing 
of many units and offices where veterans and their folks make their first ap- 
proach to the VA. Here they submit their questions and seek information on 
a variety of subjects connected with veterans’ benefits or services. Here claims 
are initiated by those who do not choose to be represented by an accredited or- 
ganization. These are the outposts of the Nation-wide Government agency 
handling veterans affairs. Although somewhat restricted in what they may do 
to assist claimants with the development and presentation of their cases, as com- 
pared with the functions of service officers of veterans organizations, they do 
maintain an effective cooperating and counseling service essential to the Gov- 
ernment’s program in behalf of its defenders and their folks. Members of 
Congress are keenly aware of this since they hear directly and promptly from 
veterans and their folks when this phase of the VA program throughout the 
country is curtailed. 

The American Legion maintains a Nation-wide coverage of service to all vet- 
erans and their dependents seeking assistance. Other veterans organizations do 
so also, in proportion to their membership and means. We act as representatives 
for those who seek our assistance. By “we” is meant American Legion service 
officers, members of the staff of the National Rehabilitation Commission, national 
field representatives and other officials accredited by the VA. The total number 
approximates 1,000 or more. In addition there are the volunteers—post service 
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officers and auxiliary workers-—who form the solid foundation of the American 
Legion rehabilitation program. The work of this whole aggregation not only 
benefits primarily the people served, but it also relieves the Government of a 
vast amount of development, advisement, and probing tasks connected with 
VA cases. As extensive as this service of the American Legion and other groups 
outside of the Government is, it is not sufficient. The contact service of the 
VA is still necessary. It functions not only as a cooperating and at times com- 
plementary service to that of the accredited organizations, but it must always be 
there to serve those of the veterans population who do not choose to have a 
representative. 

There is another phase of this subject that merits attention at this time. 
That is the availability of VA contact people to assist in manning counseling 
and advisement service at separation centers of the Armed Forces. 

For the past several months the national commander of the American Legion 
has endeavored to stimulate action on the part of the Department of Defense and 
the Veterans’ Administration to provide well-informed personnel to serve as 
counselors at separation points to those being separated from service. The 
findings of our amputee morale building team and others who have been priv- 
ileged to visit Army and Navy hospitals during the past year reveal that most 
of the wounded and disabled of the Korean conflict have little or no knowledge 
of what their rights and opportunities are after they are separated from service. 
Moreover, our office has received numerous complaints and examples of recent 
dischargees who evidently received erroneous information, or no information at 
all, upon leaving service as to their insurance, compensation, education, and 
hospitalization privileges. We have made these incidents known to the De- 
fense Department and to the VA. Progress is being made to overcome this 
deficient service of the past. An informational booklet has been issued and is 
to be made available to each one separated from service. -However, trained 
counseling and contact people are needed. 

We earnestly request that the drastic cut in contact personnel proposed for 
1953 be reconsidered, and the whole situation recanvassed to the end that service 
to veterans, the new as well as the old, will not be impaired; and that the VA 
will be enabled to join with the Armed Forces, as it did in World War IT, in 
establishing and maintaining a comprehensive counseling and advisement service 
at Army and Navy hospitals and principal separation centers. 

We are continuing our studies of other features of the VA budget for 1953, 
particularly the breakdown of amounts recommended for medical and hospital 
services and insurance. With reference to recommendations made by the Ameri- 
can Legion on steps that might be taken toward a more economical administration 
of veterans’ affairs, we cite the following. These have come to the national re- 
habilitation commission from practicing service officers and rehabilitation people 
who have opportunity to work with the Veterans’ Administration : 

(a) Eliminate the administrative expense of maintaining district offices; de- 
centralize authority for handling death claims to the regional offices, where it 
was for approximately 7 years prior to 1946; and centralize premium accounts, 
underwriting and activities connected with the various insurance programs. 

(b) Reduce the number of divisions heads and supervisory personnel in the 
various operating divisions. 

(ec) Cloak regional managers with more authority and latitude of judgment as 
to personnel needs, organizational set-up and administration. The consensus 
among service officers is that large savings could thus be effected. 

(ad) Reassign functions now in Special Services Division to medical, hospital, 
and other operating divisions, where they were formerly, thus obviating the 
necessity of maintaining a separate administrative and supervisory staff over 
these operations. 

Again, thanks for the privilege of appearing before this committee and sub- 
mitting this statement. We close on the same note as we started: continued and 
effective service to the American veterans and their dependents. 


Mr. Krasner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in 
summarizing this statement, I want to say that our approach to this 
is from the point of view of service to the veterans and the depend- 
ents of veterans. We have stressed those points only that have ap- 
pealed to us after studying the budget as it was published, following 
submittal to the Congress. 
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CLAIMS SERVICE 


We find that in the claims field—and it may not have a particular 
appeal to many people—but we find there is a scheduled reduction of 5 
percent, approximately, in the number of people who handle claims 
throughout the Veterans’ Administration system. 

Checking back on the backlog of pending claims, that is, the claims 
of living disabled veterans coming out of the Korean experience and 
also World War II and, believe it or not, some vets of World War I, we 
find that there is a backlog of 34,150 in June, and 43,148 in November. 
The figures for the last 2 months have not yet become available. 

We have invited the attention of the committee to the i inverse ratio 
of a claim pending. load on the upswing and a downtrend in the num- 
ber of people handling them. 


CONTACT SERVICE 


The second part that we wish to bring out is the reduction in the 
number of contact people—that is, the people to whom claimants and 
the folks back home make their first approach, with whom they get 
their first touch with the Veterans’ Administration or with Uncle 
Sam. They are the outposts, so to speak, of the whole Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration system. 

Mr. Tuomas. May I interrupt ? 

Mr. Kraazen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. The American Legion has a big job to do and you 
boys are doing a good job and you have done so 1n the past. 

lowever, I wish you would think about how we are going to keep 
on paying these increasing veterans’ claims. We are talking about 
the administrative side of it. These claims certainly ought to be paid 
and they are going to be paid if the Government is ever going to get 
enough money to do that. 

This bill is going up every year. We have these increasing war 
benefits. Now, how are you going to pay for the benefits if they are 
going to eat it up with administrative costs? That is a spot where 
there is room for a vast amount of i improvement. 

Now, you talk about economy, with all of this useless and unneces- 
sary expenditure of funds. In every local community you have a 
veterans’ organization, not one but in the larger towns, and also in the 
middle-size towns, you have an American Legion Post and you have 
charitable organizations and others, and yet you have all of these men 
eating up salaries, doing contact work, w shereas there is not a veteran 
in the whole community ’ that does not know exactly what to do, and if 
he does not know, then he writes to the Member of Congress or the 
central office of the Veterans’ Administration and finds out. 

Mr. Kraanezt. Well, Mr. Chairman, I respect your views. My own 
views are given on the basis of 30 years of experience in serving these 
people. We feel that there is a place for both the contact men and the 
veterans’ organizations. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I am talking about the economy, conserving 
the funds which are being used now for salaries: they could be paid 
in benefits for the veterans, rather than paying out salaries. 

Mr. Kraaser. There is one feature of the contact service, Mr. Chair- 
man. There have come to light recently some of the most flagrant 
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instances of misinformation to servicemen coming out of the Armed 
Forces. I grant you that the Veterans’ Administration may not have 
anything to do with service personnel. But it can assist in furnish- 
ing accurate information to those at separation points. These men 
und women at separation centers are not informed about what has 
been provided for them. We have had examples of men coming out 
who knew nothing about the provisions made by Congress for them 
until some veterans’ organizations, in our instance the American 
Legion, encountered them in the home comraunity, advised them 
about filing claims and did what we always do as a service officer. 

Tle possibility comes up, as a temporary measure, that if the Vet- 
erans’ Administration had sufficient manpower to team up with the 
Defense Department at the principal separation centers—not all of 
them but the principal ones—Uncle Sam would be completing the 
service for these men who have done their part in the Korean fight. 
That is the second part of the project. 

We also make suggestions which come from the service officers in 
the field about the possibility of reducing the expenditures and mak- 
ing more effective the service by the Government agency to the Ameri- 
can veteran and his dependents. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of making these few 
remarks. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much. Is there any other statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. Ouson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Glancy will summarize the state- 
ment we have prepared on the Civil Service appropriation if that 
is agreeable. 

Mr. Tuomas. It may be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the American Legion is vitally 
interested in seeing that the Civil Service Commission is supplied with sufficient 
funds to operate in the interest of better government and to see to it that 
provisions of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 are lived up to. 

It is important at this time to elevate our sights and to think in terms of the 
future effects of current employment practices on the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment service. 

The American Legion has been disturbed about the recruiting methods that are 
now used and firmly believes that it is essential that the recruiting procedures 
be reestablished in accordance with merit system principles. This matter requires 
immediate attention and it is hoped that the Congress will provide sufficient 
funds so that the Civil Service Commission can proceed to reestablish the integrity 
of the competitive and merit system tenets of the civil-service system. 

The American Legion has made a study, in cooperation with the Civil Service 
Commission, of its budget request of $22,097,000, which is slightly over $2,000,000 
more than that requested for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. It is our belief 
that if sufficient funds had been provided for the proper inspection and investi- 
gations program of the Government that many of the scandals now being broad- 
cast might have been avoided and I am reluctant to advise you that there are 
over 400,000 loyalty cases yet to be investigated by the Civil Service Commission ; 
and as to the number of postaudits that have been delayed, I hesitate to mention. 
However, it is true that many agencies of the Government have not had a post- 
audit by the Commission for 18 months or longer. This in itself allows the 
creeping in of irregularities which, when discovered, cause not only hardships to 
those involved but lead to scandalous information being circulated that is unfair 
to the vast majority of Government workers. 
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It is my understanding that the budget request of the Commission for examin- 
ing, placement, and veterans’ activities is designed to: 

1. Restore the civil-service merit-system principles. 

2. Correct wasteful recruiting practices. 

3. Permit the Commission and its boards of examiners to furnish eligibles 
who have qualified in open competitive examinations. 


(Note.—Before Korea, 83 percent of jobs filled in the Federal service were 
from lists of eligibles drawn up after open competition, but in 1951 (after Korea) 
only 53 percent were placed by this method. The rest were recruited by the 
agencies under emergency measures. This lack of competition deprives the 
veteran of his rightful opportunity to compete for Federal jobs. The Commis- 
sion’s budget calls for a return to the type of recruiting we had before Korea 
and hopes to fill 67 percent of the jobs in 1952 and 77 percent of jobs in 1953 
through merit-system principles. ) 


4. To accomplish the above by the following means : 

(a) Strengthen the boards of examiners in agencies. 

(b) Using Commission representatives to recruit in many shortage cat- 
egories—thus avoid the wasteful methods employed when many agencies’ 
recruiters go out into the same areas. 

(c) Replenishing the lists of eligibles which were depleted by heavy 
demands of prior years and add lists in occupational categories for which 
lists do not exist. 

5. Provide special assistance to veterans in securing Federal employment and 
guidance to disabled veterans with particular placement problems. For exam- 
ple, in fiscal year 1951, of the total of approximately 18,000 physically handi- 
capped employees placed, 58 percent were veterans. There is a continuing 
urgent need to assist these veterans in obtaining suitable employment. 


INSPECTION SERVICE 


Funds requested for this important service will enable the Commission to 
supply a strong enforcement arm to see that the standards are complied with. 
This involves: 

1. Periodical reviews of agency personnel operations with particular refer- 
ence to the Veterans Preference Act. For example, during fiscal year 1951, of 
the total number of about 3,000 violations observed during inspections, there 
were 680 indefinite appointments made in violation of the priority order specified 
by the Veterans Preference Act; 209 improper notices to veterans regarding 
reduction in rank or salary or change to lower grade; and 122 improper removals 
of veterans through reduction in force or otherwise, without full compliance with 
section XIV of the Veterans Preference Act. This means that 34 percent of the 
violations found in 1951 involved veterans’ rights. 

2. Effective utilization of employees on the payrolls to make most effective use 
of their skills, and avoid the employment of additional people. 

3. Provide: leadership and assistance to agencies in personnel matters and 
programs. 

APPEALS SERVICE 


Pursuant to the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 the Civil Service Commission 
has the responsibility for (1) issuing rules and regulations to carry out the 
purposes of the act and (2) investigating and adjudicating appeals by veterans 
from adverse actions by the departments and agencies. with respect to Federal 
employment. The veteran is entitled to a hearing of his case and a determination 
by the Commission that the regulations under the act have been followed. 

The amount included in the Commission’s budget for appeals work is most 
conservative in view of the increasing number of veterans in the Federal service. 
Any decline in the level of Federal employment will undoubtedly affect large 
numbers of veterans. It is of utmost importance to the veteran, therefore, that 
the Commission be in a position to carry out promptly and effectively the full 
intent and purpose of the Congress which enacted the Veterans’ Preference Act. 

Attached please find copies of resolutions adopted at the national convention 
of the American Legion held in Miami, Fla., October 15-18, 1951, and the American 
Legion urgently hopes that the Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will give favorable consideration to the request of the Civil Service 
Commission for the amount of $22,097,000 in order that those weaknesses now 
prevalent in the operation of the Commission may be overcome. 
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The American Legion appreciates this opportunity of appearing before this 
subcommittee at this time. 


AMERICAN LEGION ResoLuTION No. 585 


Whereas it has come to our attention that in many cases, certain Government 
agencies have ignored and violated the provisions of the veterans’ preference law 
in the matter of appointment of personnel in the civil service: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in national convention assembled at Miami 
Fla., October 15-18, 1951, That we deplore and condemn such violations of the 
veterans’ preference law and request the United States Civil Service Commission 
to make such investigations and take such actions as necessary to protect the 
rights of veterans in this regard ; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress be petitioned to appropriate sufficient funds to permit 
the Civil Service Commission to carry on an adequate inspection of the applica- 
tion by Federal agencies of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, 


AMERICAN LeGIon Reso_ution No. 584 

Whereas at the present time responsibility fer administration of the Civil 
Service Act, and rules issued pursuant thereto, and the Veterans Preference Act 
of 1944 rests with the Civil Service Commission ; and 

Whereas in carrying out its responsibility under provisions of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act, the Civil Service Commission has supervised the granting of 
5 or 10 preference points in examinations to certain classes of veterans, and the 
establishment and use of eligible registers in accordance with the provisions of 
that act; and 

Whereas the veteran has the right to appeal to this agency only as long as the 
United States Civil Service Commission has sufficient funds to continue opera- 
tions; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in national convention assembled at Miami, 
Fia., October 15-18, 1951, That the Congress of the United States, the President 
of the United States and the Bureau of the Budget be petitioned to allocate 
the sufficient funds to the United States Civil Service Commission to carry out 
its positive recruitment program; and to see that honorably discharged veterans 
of all wars receive the preference granted to them under the Veterans Preference 
Act of 1944 and all appointments made under revised regulations, 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE ACT 


Mr. Guancy. We are primarily interested in the proper adminis- 
tration of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. 

The Veterans Preference Act, just as any other act, is only as strong 
as the enforcement behind it. Its effectiveness is very closely con- 
nected with the merit system and consequently our interest extends 
to the proper enforcement and administration of the merit system. 

The Civil Service Commission has, as we see it, three arms which 
enforce the merit system and consequently the Veterans Preference 
Act. These are the investigation service, the inspection service and 
ihe examination procedure service. 

I do not recall the exact figure but prior to the Korean conflict 
approximately 81 percent of the positions filled in the competitive 
service were filled through the idiaation of Civil Service registers. 

Since the Korean conflict and with the resultant expansion in Gov- 
ermment personnel, the Commission has not had sufficient funds to 
perform adequately the examining and investigating functions and, 
in those instances where the agencies hire direct, the Commission has 
not had sufficient funds to do a proper inspection job, in our opinion. 

We do not feel that we can have a merit system unless it is properly 
enforced by a central agency. 
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The prepared statement is a little more detailed as to how the Com- 
mission has failed, through lack of appropriations, in their investiga- 
tion service and I believe you probably have adequate figures on that 
from the Commission itself. 

The American Legion sincerely believes that the Commission should 
have adequate funds to do the examining and certification itself 
wherever possible and therefore see that the provisions of the Vet- 
erans Preference Act are enforced. 

Mr. Tuomas. The committee, if I can interrupt, adopts your point 
of view. The only difference is that we think they have enough funds 
for that purpose and we go a little bit further than you do in your 
statement. 

The committee thinks that the veterans are entitled literally to that 
preference. We believe that the men who serve in the armed services 
are certainly entitled to more consideration than the civilians. I have 
‘oftentime wondered when you see a lot of people in the Government 
service that were not in uniform during World War II and who are 
now holding fairly good jobs in the Government, when we know that 
we have just as many intelligent veterans that have the same amount 
of ability to do that work just as well. Perhaps it is something which 
the American Legion could make a part of its duty, to ferret out those 
spots and ask the question, “How come?” Excuse me for the inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. Guancy. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the problem is that while 
the man is away in military service in most instances he does not have 
the opportunity to advance. 

If a man is in Government service and he goes into the military 
service, during the period that he is in the military service he does 
not have the opportunity for promotion as do the other employees. 
This is a problem that it is difficult to reconcile by legislation. 

Mr. Tomas. Well, there are a lot of problems, particularly about 
the people that now hold jobs and held them during the war. We 
have these instances where these people have been promoted not within 
the grade, but where they have jumped three or four grades. Yet, 
when the shooting was over and the veterans came back home able 
and were willing to do their job—well, I think then that the boy who 
got too important during the war to be put into uniform, to go into 
the service, but who had to have that job, he certainly ought to vield 
to a veteran. 

Mr. Giancy. That is certainly true, and T know from my personal 
knowledge of many men who during World War IT came back to 
find former subordinates as their supervisors. 

Mr. THomas. It is a problem: but there is much merit in your 
contention. 

SCANDALS IN AND OUT OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Guancy. I have just one more thing to say. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right. 

Mr. Guiancy. In connection with the recent scandals in Government. 

I believe that, if a detailed study were made, you would see that 
most of these positions connected with scandals were positions not 
under competitive civil service. 
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That is another consideration which seems to strengthen our con- 
tention that a more strongly enforced competitive Civil Service Sys- 
tem would be not only in the interest of the veterans but to the interest 
of the Nation generally. 

Mr. Tomas. I have been interested in the American Legion, and 
of course you have your hands full, going all over the United States 
and doing your day-to-day duties, and so perhaps we could not be 
— you to police the Nation. 

ut one of the things coming out of the Second World War for 
the veterans was the GI education and trainee program. Now, there 
has been more waste and more headaches in that program. I think 
that the American Legion missed a golden opportunity, in my opinion, 
to sort of police that situation. Of course, I know you have other 
duties, but you certainly had a beautiful chance there. You were 
there on the ground, you were at the Legion posts throughout the 
country and you had daily contact with that situation. 

You could have pointed out these things, you had a capable staff 
of people who could take a look at it and who could police it better, 
who could discuss it with the veterans generally that were not getting 
any benefits out of that program, and if you did that you would 
increase the standing of the American Legion. 

It is a great organization. We all know that, but I hope that you 
can in the future take the time and energy to sort of unofficially take 
a look at those programs. 

A House committee has gone out and uncovered a whole lot of 
things, maybe nothing outstanding, but a whole lot of derelictions, 
and I think when they are added up they run into millions of dollars 
which could have been used for benefits. 

T am just throwing out that suggestion. 

Mr. Guancy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kraasevt. Mr. Chairman, looking back over our record, 8 years 
ago when they were framing and advocating the GI bill of rights 
and the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, we find in this very field 
the testimony of Harry W. Colmery, the past national commander, 
who argued for the final determination of which schools the veterans 
would avail themselves of—that was let into the hands of the admin- 
istrator but the decision was that the school agencies of the respective 
States would be recognized. Well, some are good and some are not 
so good. 

Our file is very replete with our efforts in those days. We put 
a man on our staff who was devoting his entire time to educational 
matters and he is still with us. For 4 years we had an advisory 
committee of outstanding educators on different types of schools, 
counciling with us. But, we had no police power, as a Federal agency ; 
they all wanted the Administrator to have the final word. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, we realize that that has been an extracurricular 
activity. 

Mr. Kraapet. I just wanted to make the point. 

Mr. THomas. I want to say that I believe that there is no organ- 
ization on earth that could bring to bear good judgment of public 
opinion upon all of these things as the American Castes 








You have your posts in every town of any size, and anything affect- 
ing the veterans can be brought through the American Legion into 
light, before the attention of the locality, before the public opinion 
there. 

If it were a matter of enforcement of each one of these various 
activities, you would have to have an enforcement agency almost the 
size of an army, whereas in the American Legion we have got the 
best army on earth back in the local home towns, the American 
Legionnaires. 

Mr. Kraanet. Our records are available to the committee and our 
annual reports, for the activities for the years that the GI bill is 
concerned in, that the Legion was most active, and there is a sum- 
mary of the testimony and the efforts we have made, and those records 
were made available to our new national commander so that he would 
know what we did in those early days while he was still in uniform. 

I would say that we do wish we had more police powers than we 
have. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, gentlemen, thank you. We are very proud of 
you for your good efforts. You are doing an outstanding job for the 

gionnaires and we hope that in the future you keep up your good 
work. Thank you very much. : 
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